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PREVENTION  OF  "DEALING  IN  FUTURES"  ON  BOARDS  OF 
TRADE,  ETC. 


Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  op  Representatives, 

Wediieaday,  February  9,  1910. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  In  compliance  with  the  order  that  was  made  by 
die  committee  at  its  la-st  meeting,  the  object  of  the  meeting  this  morn- 
ing is  to  take  up  the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  2159  and  a  number 
,of  other  similar  measures  which  are  known  generally  as  the  "anti- 
[option  bills."  A  number  of  gentlemen  are  her©  desiring  to  be  heard 
'iOn  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  question,  and  it  might  perhaps  expedite 
"lusiness  if  we  could  have  all  such  gentlemen  make  themselves  known 
this  time  and  state  what  credentials  they  bear,  if  any,  or  whom 
!y  represent.  May  I  ask,  first,  that  Mr.  Barrett,  who  is  the  presi- 
it  of  the  Farmers  Union,  I  believe,  state  what  gentlemen  are  with 

as  representatives  of  that  organization. 
Mr.  Lever.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me  just  a  word;  this 
such  a  very  important  hearing,  and  means  so  very  much  to  the 
ountry,  that  I  feel  that  the  witnesses — because  they  are  witnesses — 
Iwuld  be  put  under  the  oath  of  this  committee,  and  I  therefore  move 
ou,  Mr.  Cliairman,  that  you  administer  the  ordinary  oath  to  the  wit- 
sses, 

(The  question  was  taken  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to.) 
ITie  Chairman.  Mr.  Barrett,  I  am  not  a.skiug  you  now  to  take  the 
jtness  stand,  but  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  to  the  stenographer 
list  of  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  here  as  the  official  repre- 
mtatives  of  your  organization  ? 
Mr.  Barrett.  As  the  representatives  or  spokesmen  ? 
The  Chairman.  As  the  representatives,  and  they  can  then  be  pre- 
mted  as  spokesmen  afterwards. 
(The  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  were  handed  to  the  stenog- 
mher  bv  Mr.  Barrett  as  representing  the  National  Farmei-s'  Union; 
harles  S.  Barrett,  T.  J.  Brooks,  D.  J.  Neill,  Dr.  William  Bradford, 
F.  Domhiaser,  H.  L.  Pettit,  W.  A.  Morris,  John  Grady,  M.  B.  Tapp, 
id  S.  M.  Shufford.) 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  who  are  here  representing  organizations 
'II  please  hand  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee  their  names  and  cre- 
ntials.  The  only  gentleman  who  has  spoken  to  me  is  Mr.  Morrow, 
Memphis,  and  Iwill  ask  him  to  he  kind  enough  to  present  his  cre- 
ntials  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  and  I  wul  ask  Mr.  Cramp,  of 
ew  York,  also  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Burleson,  May  I  suggest  that  an  announcement  be  made  of 
lose  who  are  going  to  appear  as  witnesses  in  order  that  it  may  be 
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known  who  they  are,  with  a  view  to  preparing  lor  any  cross-examina- 
tion? 

The  Chaibhan.  That  was  the  purpose  that  the  chairman  had  in 
making  this  suggestion  that  the  names  be  presented  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  represent  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange, 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  not  any  special  credentials  heie,  but  as  I 
understand  it,  you  have  been  notified  by  the  president  of  the  Cotton 
Exchange  as  to  the  committee. 

The  Cbairman.  I  have  received  liis  notification.  That  wili  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  the  committee.  Mr.  Barrett,  will  you  indicate 
your  spokesman? 

Mr,  Barrett.  Mr.  Brooks  will  represent  us  at  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Cone.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  up  here  more  as  a  spot-cotton 
dealer  or  mill  man,  but  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  during  the 
course  of  this  hearing,  more  as  a  spot-cotton  dealer  and  mill  owner 
than  aa  representing  any  other  interests. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you.  It  would  seem 
as  though  the  most  natural  method  of  procedure  would  be  for  the 

Eroponents  of  the  measure  and  its  supporters  to  present  their  views 
rstj  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Brooks  as  representing  the  producers  of  cot- 
ton if  he  is  ready  now  to  take  the  stand. 

TESTIMONY  OF  XR.  T.  J.  BROOKS,  OF  ATWOOD,  TEinf. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  state  first,  Mr.  Brooks,  that  it  is  the  cua- 
torn  of  the  committee  to  feel  pretty  free  to  aak  questions  of  gentlemoD 
appearing  before  it,  tlie  questions  of  course  always  beii^  asked  with 
courtesy  and  in  good  faith,  to  elicit  information;  but  we  wish  to  con- 
sidt  the  convenience  of  gentlemen  who  appear  before  us,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  would  prefer  to  make 
your  statement  first  and  then  have  whatever  questions  the  members 
may  wish  to  ask  put  to  you  afterwards,  or  whether  you  would  prefer 
to  submit  to  interruptions  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  woidd  depend  upon  the  amount  of  time  granted. 
If  the  time  was  very  limited,  I  would  prefer  to  make  the  talk  and  then  .' 
be  asked  questions.  i 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  perhaps  expedite  the  hearing  if  | 
the  witness  should  be  permitted  to  make  his  statement  first,  and  the  1 
members  would  reserve  their  questions  until  he  has  completed  his  L 
statement.  | 

Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  as  i 
has  been  announced,  I  am  the  representative  of  the  Fanners'  Educa-  | 
tional  and  Cooperative  Union  of  America,  the  largest  agricultural  ' 
organization  in  the  world,  to  talk  upon  this  subject  of  the  abolition 
of  future  dealing,  and  if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  I  will  give 
the  names  of  the  States  that  the  organization  exists  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  present  such  a  list,  so  ; 
as  to  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  tlie  organization.         i 

Mr.  Brooks.  We  are  organized  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  i 
California,  Arizona^  New  Mexico,  Colorado^  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas,  | 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  \ 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  ; 
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North  Carolina,  Vii^inia,  and  Indiana;  twenty-nine  States,  if  I  have 
named  them  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  seriouu  question;  it  involves  hundreds  of 
luilUons  of  dollars,  and  miliions  of  people — tlie  welfare  of  millions 
of  people,  flnancial  and  otherwise — and  I  shall  not  deal  in  jest  nor 
in  billmgsgate.  It  shall  be  our  purpose  to  try  to  approach  tnis  sub- 
ject from  the  standpoint  of  stat^ijnanship  and  welfare  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  not  to  argue  simply  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
selfish  interest  of  any  class  or  any  section  of  the  country;  and  without 
going  into  the  detail  of  the  organization  and  rise  and  development  of 
the  exchanges  with  wliich  the  committee  is  doubtless  familiar,  I 
thinkitisbest  to  come  at  once  to  those  points  of  cleavage  between  the 
advocate's  of  future  dealings  and  those  who  are  opposed  to  them. 
Afr.  Chairman,  innocence  in  youth  is  no  excuse  for  misconduct  in  age, 
and  it  does  not  matter  how  innocent  or  how  serviceable  an  institution 
may^  be  in  its  incipiency  and  early  development  if  it  develops  charac- 
teristics that  are  evil  it  should  not  escape  retribution  commensurate 
with  the  crime,  and  if  we  can  point  out  tliat  there  are  evils  now  com- 
mitted by  these  exchanges  in  the  practice  of  dealing  in  futures  we 
think  that  will  be  the  main  task  for  us,  as  we  will  not  discuss  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  any  particular  bill  now  under  consideration.  We  trust 
to  the  wisdom  of'^tne  committee  and  of  Congress  to  frame  a  bill  that 
will  accomplish  the  purpose  intended,  and  the  purpose  intended  is 
the  thing  we  wish  to  discuss. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  exchanges  are  incorporated  institutions  com- 
posed of  brokers  who  elect  their  own  members,  make  their  own 
rules,  and  limit  their  own  membersliip,  at  least  in  part  of  them,  and 
do  not  report  to  the  public  the  volume  of  business  that  they  do  in  a 
year,  nor  all  of  the  other  methods  used  in  carrying  on  their  business. 
They  are  not,  as  they  were  originally,  oi^anizations  or  institutions 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  buyers  and  sellers  of 
spot  cotton  or  grain,  as  the  case  may  oe.  The  chief  function  of 
that  exchange  is  supposed  to  be  to  furnish  a  place  and  the  means  by 
which  buyers  and  sellers  come  together  and  carry  on  their  business; 
but  the  chief  function  of  the  exchange  as  defined  bj'  Mr.  Herbert* 
Knox  Smith  is  to-day  to  furnish  umform  quotations  through  the 
country  and  to  furnish  a  place  to  hedge.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
may  be  within  the  minds  of  some  people,  for  reasons  sufficient  to 
them,  the  chief  function  of  the  exchange  as  now  operated  is  to  offer 
ta  instrument  or  a  temptation  for  investors,  and  to  get  considerable 
revenue  out  of  the  forfeitures  of  the  margins  staked  on  those  changes 
in  prices  which  the  exchange  deals  with.  As  the  principle  is  univer- 
Bally  the  same  in  handling  grain  and  in  handling  cotton,  and  as  we 
ire  not  at  all  considering  the  subject  of  stock  exchanges,  I  will  con- 
fine most  of  my  remark^  to  the  cotton  part  of  this  question — the 
cotton  exchange.  The  methods  of  the  cotton  exchanges  are  not 
imdeistood  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  Many  of  these  rules  are 
idopted  solely  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  want  to  be  com- 
*4  pelled  to  deUver  cotton  that  is  bought  through  the  exchange.  Since 
I  the  custom  of  giving  a  through  bill  of  lading  from  interior  points  to 
ti'l  foreign  markets  has  been  in  vogue,  it  has  almost  destroyed  one  of 
•am  these  exchanges  as  a  spot  cotton  market,  namely  New  York.  This 
V}\  has  necessitated  the  rules  of  the  exchange  being  so  arranged  as  to  give 
tiie  seller  an  advantage  in  trade,  and  this  is  why  when  futures  are 
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bought  SO  many  bales  of  cotton  are  bought,  without  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  cotton,  the  grade  of  the  cotton,  or  the  condition  of  the 
cotton.  Middling  grade  la  the  basis  in  classifying  cotton.  When  a 
buyer  that  really  wants  cotton  buys,  he  may  nave  to  accept  a  grade 
that  he  can  not  use.  That  makes  it  an  undesirable  place  to  call 
for  deliveries,  so  he  seldom  makes  the  demand.  In  the  New  York 
exchange  another  obstacle  has  been  raised  that  operates  against  the 
buyer;  oy  setting,  for  t«n  months  ahead  or  thereabouts,  a  certain 
difference  in  price  between  different  grades.  The  relative  values  of 
these  different  grades  may  be  quite  different  from  the  commercial 
values  of  these  different  grades  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  owing 
to  weather  conditions  during  the  gathering  season  which  determine, 
to  a  great  ext«nt,  the  amount  of  each  grade  that  there  is  to  market 
for  the  season.  All  of  these  things  make  it  difficult  for  the  purchaser 
to  get  the  kind  of  cotton  he  desires  on  a  future  contract,  deliverable 
through  an  exchange,  so  most  of  the  cotton  that  is  bought  for  future 
delivery  is  bought  from  cotton  dealers  outside  of  the  exchange.  I 
refer  to  those  who  go  on  the  exchange  and  hedge  to  cover  actual 
cotton  which  they  contemplate  buying,  but  which  they  have  sold  to 
be  delivered  at  a  specific  price.  These  are  either  spinners  or  cotton 
merchants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  we  take  the 
spinner  or  the  cotton  merchant  as  an  illustration,  so  we  will  take  a 
cotton  merchant  who  is  an  exporter.  He  goes  to  a  mill,  we  will  say, 
on  the  9th  day  of  February,  and  he  makes  a  contract  to  deliver  to 
that  mill  next  October  1,000  bales  of  cotton  at,  say,  14  c«nt3.  He 
does  not  positively  know  that  cotton  will  be  14  cents  or  above  14 
cents  or  below  14  cents,  so  that  he  takes  chances  on  having  to  pay 
more  for  that  cotton  than  he  has  promised  to  deliver  it  for,  unless  he 
is  allowed  to  hedge,  as  it  is  called;  so  that  he  turns  around  and  buys 
the  same  number  of  bales  on  the  exchange  to  be  delivered  at  the  same 
time  that  he  is  to  deliver  to  the  spinner.  This  is  done  with  an  under- 
standing in  his  own  mind  that  the  relative  prices  of  futures  and  spots 
will  remain  the  same,  or  approximately  so,  at  least;  so  that  if  cotton 
■goes  up  and  this  exporter  has  to  pay  more  for  it  than  he  has  prom- 
ised to  deliver  it  for,  he  wins  as  much  on  his  hedge  as  he  loses  on  the 
real  cotton  that  he  handles.  Mr.  Chairman,  tnat  cotton  that  he 
actually  buys  from  the  American  producer  through  hia  agents  and 
actually  delivers  to  the  mill  is  not  carried  through  the  exchange;  it  is 
a  separate,  independent  transaction.  The  delivery  of  that  actual 
cotton  from  the  producer  to  the  spinner  is  a  contract  that  is  carried 
out  solely  upon  its  own  merits,  and  this  outside  issue  of  this  exporter 
hedging  to  cover  those  sales  is  an  independent  transaction.  They  are 
not  linked  together,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  same  man  is  con- 
cerned in  both  transactions.  The  books  of  the  exchange  carry  no 
record  of  the  actual  cotton  that  is  bought  and  actually  delivered. 
The  exchange  only  has  upon  its  books  the  record  of  the  hedging  that 
was  done  by  the  exporter. 

Now,  he  puts  up  a  margin,  and  the  man  against  whom  his  cotton  . 
is  placed  in  the  exchange  by  the  broker  has  to  put  up  a  margin.  The  j 
margins  vary  from  $1  a  bale  up  to  as  high  as  $10,  I  have  been  told,  J 
that  are  required.  Those  margins  are  merely  required  because  the  I 
fluctuation  m  price  may  be  such  that  it  will  demand  more  than  $1  a  I 
bale  to  pay  the  difference  in  prices  that  the  cotton  sells  for  on  the  date  | 
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of  delivery  and  the  date  that  tlie  contract  was  made.  The  man 
against  whose  account,  or  margin,  or  hedge,  or  the  stake  that  he  puts 
up  through  a  broker  on  the  exchange — Uie  man  whose  account  this 
exporter  is  placed  against— is  nearly  always  a  speculator.  He  is  not 
apt  to  be  another  mill  man  or  another  exporter;  he  is  simply  a 
speculator  who  is  wiUing  to  take  changes  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
market,  so  that  he  is  not  in  the  market  as  a  hedger.  Half  of  the 
project  is  a  speculative  project,  and  the  other  is  hedging  pure  and 
simple,  in  nearly  all  of  those  cases  where  hedging  is  carried  on.  So 
that  if  investing  in  futures  simply  as  a  speculation  is  gambling,  as  it 
b  called,  then  naif  of  almost  every  proposition  of  this  kind  is  gam- 
bling, and  so  far  as  the  morals  of  it  are  concerned  we  see  no  difference 
whatever  in  a  hedging  transaction  and  in  a  purely  speculative  or 
gambling  transaction  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices.  Mr.  Cnairman,  this 
exporter  will  perhaps  think  that  he  ought  to  be  allowed  this  priviiege, 
as  it  will  enable  him  to  make  contracts  many  months  ahead  to  deliver 
cotton  at  certain  prices,  when  otherwise  he  would  not  be  willing  to 
risk  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton;  so  that  hedges  are  made  with  the 
view  that  spot  cotton  may  go  up,  and  the  hedge  is  made  against  the 
possible  loss  that  would  occur  in  that  case ;  and  we  would  ask,  from 
the  standpoint  of  statesmanship,  is  it  the  duty  of  any  class  of  citizens 
anywhere,  or  scattered  over  the  country,  to  furnish  the  loss  that  this 
business  man  happens  to  sustain  incidentally  in  the  transactions 
that  he  is  carrying  out  ?  Is  anybody  under  obligation  to  sustain 
that  loss  for  him  any  more  than  some  one  is  under  obhgation  to  sus- 
tain the  loss  of  the  farmer  when  he  has  to  take  chances  with  the  ele- 
ments in  producing  a  crop  and  then  take  chances  with  the  fluctuation 
of  prices  m  getting  the  price  for  what  he  has  produced  ? 

We  see  no  cause  why  a  system  should  be  tolerated  on  the  basis  that 
it  furnishes  protection  for  a  certain  class  of  citizens  when  that  pro- 
tection must  necessarily  be  at  the  expense  and  absolute  loss,  dollar 
tor  dollar,  upon  the  part  of  some  other  citizen  who  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  he  is;  so  we  see  no  justiiicalion  of  hedging,  if  it  is  based  upon 
that  one  claim  alone.  Besides,  there  are  so  many  other  tliuigs  that 
are  of  as  general  use  almost,  the  volume  of  business  in  which  is  enor- 
mous, even  greater  than  in  cotton,  that  are  handled  year  by  year, 
upon  which  there  is  no  speculation  in  futures.  Tiiere  are  no  futures 
on  wool,  I  understand,  and  that  enters  into  almost  every  use  thot 
cotton  does.  If  there  is  no  exchange  or  future  dealing  on  wool,  why 
should  you  not  carry  on  the  business  of  handling  cotton  without 
future  dealings?  There  is  none  on  hay,  there  is  n(»nc  on  iron,  there 
is  none  on  coal,  and  there  is  none  on  an  enormous  amount  of  as 
important  products  that  require  as  much  ingenuity,  as  much  business 
sagacity,  to  conduct  business  as  it  does  to  handle  cotton,  and  we  do 
not  see  why  this  special  article  should  be  subject  to  it,  nor  do  we 
think  that  it  should  be  subject  to  it  any  more  than  these  others. 
There  are  no  futures  on  farm  machinery,  that  helps  the  farmer  to 
produce  eveirthing  he  raises,  and  farm  machinery  is  made  years 
Defore  it  is  sold,  often.  A  manufacturer  may  produce  a  machine  five 
years  before  it  is  sold.  Those  manufacturers  do  not  hedge  in  order 
to  be  able  to  know  how  many  machines  to  make. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  sometimes  argued  that  hedging  is  a  species  of 
insurance,  and  that  it  is  just  as  legitimate  as  taking  out  fire  insurance 
or  life  insurance.     I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  summary  of  the 
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report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporatkms  on  cotton  esclianges,  bv 
Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  on  p^e  6,  at  the  tup  of  the  page,  in  wliicn 
he  uses  the  following  language; 

Contrat^  to  long-establiahed  theorj^,  it  has  thus  lately  been  urged  that  hedging  is 
a  form  of  insunuice,  a  "diviaion"  of  riaka.  Though  often,  for  convenience,  hedging  is 
referred  to  as  "insurance,"  it  is  not  insurance,  nor  is  it  a  "diviaion"  of  lose.  Insurance 
ifl  indemnity  for  actual  destruction  of  property.  There  is  no  deatruction  of  property 
in  changes  of  cotton  values.  I.«ss  on  one  side  is  balanced  by  gain  on  the  otner  side. 
Hedging  is  an  entire  transfer  or  elimination  of  a  speculative  risk;  that  risk  is  never 
"diBtributed,"aa  in  insurance.  If  the  hedging  function  fails,  an  entire  class  of  hedgera 
on  one  side  of  the  market  must  suffer  to  the  full  amount. 

Without  elaborating  that  thought  further,  I  think  that  statement 
is  clear  and  covers  that  point. 

If  the  hedging  business  was  confined  to  the  actual  number  of 
bales  of  cotton  raised  and  sold,  I  doubt  if  it  would  have  attracted 
such  widespread  attention.  As  only  a  certain  part  of  each  cotton 
crop  is  actually  covered  by  hedges  by  those  wno  handle  the  spot 
cotton,  it  follows  that  only  that  per  cent  of  each  year's  crop  can  be 
le^timately  hedged,  and  this  would  limit  each  year's  options  to  some- 
thit^  like  four  or  five  million  bales,  or  perhaps  six  million  bales,  and  at 
the  Rirthest  extent  it  could  not  exceed  the  number  of  bales  that  were 
produced  in  a  year,  and  it  seems  that  the  most  reliable  figures  that 
we  can  obtain  show  that  100,000,000  bales  are  bought  and  sold  on  the 
exchanges  of  this  country  every  year;  so  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
called  actual  cotton  exchanges,  but  are  more  option  exchanges  than 
cotton  exchanges. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  in  the  discussions  and  talks  with  gentlemen 
who  are  interested  in  this  subject  on  the  opposite  side,  that  almost 
invariably  they  leave  out  any  consideration  whatever  of  the  welfare 
of  those  who  lose  by  investing  in  futures,  and  we  wish  that  point  to  be 
emphasized,  that  eveiy  time  a  spinner  or  exporter  or  cotton  dealer 
of  any  kind  is  saved  from  loss  by  this  method,  somebody  has  sus- 
tained that  loss,  and  it  is  an  absolute  loss  on  his  part;  he  gets  no 
equivalent,  but  loses  the  margin  that  he  staked  against  the  mai^n 
staked  by  the  spinner  or  the  exporter  or  the  cotton  dealer;  and  we 
would  like  to  know  in  what  school  of  ethics,  philosophy,  or  morals  is 
one  class  of  citizens  under  obligation  to  sustain  the  losses  in  business 
of  another  class.  .We  wish  to  look  at  this  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  I. repeat.  We  are  not  simply 
claming  that  it  would  put  money  in  the  pockets  of  any  particular 
citizens,  and  for  that  reason  we  would  want  the  law  passed  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  for  which  we  are  contending,  and  we  hope  that  that 
is  the  viewpoint  of  the  committee.  We  wiU  leave  it  with  the  com- 
mittee and  the  minds  of  the  people  generally  as  to  what  class  or  cate- 
gory this  purely  speculatixe  feature  falls  in,  whether  it  is  legitimate 
or  illegitimate,  whether  it  is  gambling  pure  and  simple,  or  whether  it 
is  a  species  of  business  which  modern  developments  have  necessi- 
tated. We  have  our  own  opinions,  and  we  grant  to  every  other  his. 
The  word ' '  Intimate  "  has  more  than  one  meaning,  perhaps.  Any- 
thing is  Intimate  in  a  le^al  sense  that  is  tolerated  by  law.  In  an- 
other sense,  only  those  thmgs  are  l^itimate  that  are  in  keeping  with 
ethics  and  principles  of  morals.  We  see  no  distinction  in  the  methods 
pursued  in  the  machinery  that  is  operated  between  hedgmg  and  pure 
gambling  on  the  exchange.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  individ- 
uals who  do  the  one  are  also  actual  traders  in  cotton,  while  the 
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others  are  not.  The  buyer  is  called  a  bull  and  the  seller  is  called  a 
bear.  The  bull  is  the  man  who  buys  to  get  ui  and  sells  to  got  out, 
while  the  bear  is  a  man  who  sells  to  get  in  and  buys  to  gpt  out  or  for- 
feits his  mai^in  and  gets  out  the  best  way  he  can.  Mr.  Chairnian,  it 
is  not  always  the  case  that  even  a  purchase  of  futures  on  the  exchange 
is  a  protection  to  the  cotton  dealer.  The  relative  position  of  the 
spot  and  future  markets  must  remain  approximately  the  same  for  it 
to  be  an  adequate  protection.  If  they  converge  or  diverge,  it  changes 
the  feature  alUeether.  Sometimes  the  man  who  has  hedged  can 
actually  lose  both  on  his  spot  deals  and  on  his  future  deals.  If  he 
contracts  to  deliver  cotton  at  a  certain  time  and  at  a  certain  price 
and  the  price  of  spot  cotton  goes  up  and  he  has  to  pay  an  advanced 
price  and  at  the  same  time  futures  go  down,  then  he  loses  on  both. 
Those  things  do  not  occur  very  often,  but  such  things  have  happened. 

It  has  been  stated  that  it  enables  those  who  are  dealing  in  wheat 
or  cotton  to  pay  the  producer  more  than  they  could  possibly  pay  or 
would  be  willing  to  risk  if  they  could  not  hedge.  Mr.  Chan-man, 
all  we  want  is  whatever  follows  the  untrammeled  operations  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  Alt  we  would  ask  is  to  give  the  normal 
operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  full  sway.  Let  that 
help  who  it  will  or  be  to  the  detriment  of  who  it  will,  it  is  justice. 
That  is  honesty,  that  is  equity,  and  we  think  to  demand  more  is 
wrong,  and  we  think  to  be  satisfied  with  less  is  cowardice.  We  see 
no  excuse  for  anyone,  even  though  he  be  a  farmer,  wanting  the 
heeding  business  to  go  on,  if  it  puts  money  in  his  pocket  at  the 
expense  of  somebody  else  who  gets  no  equivalent.  We  want  nothing 
but  equity,  if  we  know  ourselves,  and  we  would  not  for  one  instant 
advocate  the  continuance  of  this  system  if  we  thought  it  put  money 
in  our  pockets  by  robbing  somebody  else  of  that  additional  price 
that  we  might  obtain.  You  can  not  make  that  too  positive  on  our 
side.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  take  the  results,  the  consequences, 
of  abolishing  tnese  futures,  and  the  v^ue  solicitude  that  may  be 
offered  by  our  friends  on  the  other  side  will  not  be  appreciated,  if 
they  think  that  they  are  simply  in  the  busmess  for  our  benefit.  Every- 
body is  a  consumer,  and  everybody  ought  to  be  a  producer,  if  he  is 
able.  He  is  either  one  or  the  other,  or  a  parasite,  and  to  unloa<l  a 
loss  upon  victims  is  wrong,  to  unload  a  loss  upon  those  who  are 
victimized  by  having  a  temptation  held  up  that  here  is  a  chance 
to  make  money,  and  then  to  get  them  into  the  game  and  freeze 
them  out,  we  say  is  not  based  upon  good  political  economy,  and  we 
tlo  not  want  it  to  continue,  though  perhaps  once  and  a  while  inci- 
dentally even  a  producer  might  get  some  of  the  swill. 

In  cormection  with  this  question  of  prices,  it  seems  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  very  much  alarmed  over  the  recent  inflation 
of  prices,  and  I  would  like  to  just  call  your  attention  to  one  little 
fact  for  the  sake  of  impressing  one  point.  Suppose  cotton  is  selling 
at  lOcentsapoundand  then  jumps  to  15  cents  a  pound.  Theavert^ 
dollar  cotton  shirt  weighs  9  ounces,  but  we  will  just  say,  for  the  sake 
of  making  the  illustration  simple,  that  it  weighs  a  pound,  16  ounces. 
Then,  how  much  would  that  shirt  be  worth  which  is  now  worth  a  dol- 
lar at  10  cents  when  cotton  goes  to  15  cents?  How  much  rise  in 
the  price  of  that  shirt  would  it  cause?  It  might  be  thought  at  first 
flash  that  it  would  make  it  worth  $1.50,  but  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  has  only  increased  5  cents  a  pound,  and  if  there  is  a  pound 
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in  the  shirt  the  shirt  that  soM  for  il  when  cotton  was  at  10  cents  a 
pound  would  sell  for  $1.05  when  cotton  was  15  cents  a  pound.  It 
only  adds  5  cents  to  the  value  of  the  pound.  It  does  not  take  one 
bit  longer  to  spin  it  or  one  bit  longer  to  sell  it  or  one  bit  more  labor 
to  manufacture  it  into  a  shirt,  and  the  difference  in  the  price  of  the 
raw  material  will  only  affect  the  value  of  it  to  the  very  extent  of 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Cole.  What  ia  the  practical  effect  of  that?  Will  not  the  price 
of  that  shirt  on  the  market  be  greatly  increased  above  5  cents  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  It  will  not  necessarily  so. 

Mr.  Cole.  Not  necessarily  so,  unless  somebody  wants  to  add  more 
profit  than  he  has  been  getting.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  take 
advantage  of  that  to  about  double  the  price  of  the  shirt* 

Mr.  Brooks,  People  take  advantage  of  almost  everything  they 
can  make  money  out  of;  but  that  does  not  at  all  change  the  facts  as  I 
have  stated  them. 

Mr.  RucKER.  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  that  l>eing  true, 
though;  we  have  seen  that  done  in  certain  tariff  matters. 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes;  they  lower  the  tariff  and  increase  the  price  of  the 
article. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  we  are 
not  discussing  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  point  is  well  taken. 

Mr,  Brooks.  The  consumers  of  the  world,  taking  the  approximate 
figures,  which  of  course  is  all  that  anybody  ran  get — the  consumers  of 
cotton  goods  tliroughout  the  worid,  pay  as  much  every  year  for  the 
finished  products  of  cotton  as  there  is  of  every  kind  of  money  in  the 
United  States  to-day.  Take  all  of  our  different  kinds  of  money,  and 
the  amount  of  money  paid  for  the  finished  products  of  cotton  goods 
every  year  in  the  world  equals  that.  So  that  a  rise  of  price  is  not 
levying  a  tax  merelj  upon  the  consumers  of  the  United  States,  but 
on  the  entire  inhabitable  globe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  come  to  some  of  what  we  consider  to  be 
evidences  of  the  positive  evils  of  the  future-dealing  business.  In 
the  first  place,  it  gives  instability  of  price.  It  is  sometimes  claimed 
that  it  acts  as  a  balance  wheel  to  prices,  tends  to  hold  them  level, 
that  it  is  the  governor  of  prices;  but  we  think  that  it  has  the  opposite 
effectj  that  it  tends  to  cause  prices  to  fluctuate,  that  it  tends  to  destroy 
stability  of  prices.  In  the  first  place,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  from 
the  simple  fact  that  it  would  not  exist  without  fluctuation.  Does 
anybody  suppose  that  anyone  would  ever  buy  or  sell  a  future  if  they 
absolutely,  positively  knew  that  the  price  would  always  remain  ex- 
actly the  same  thing?  Why,  of  course  they  would  not.  They  deal 
in  futures  because  they  know  that  the  price  ia  ^oing  to  fiuctuate. 
Well,  then,  the  exchange  would  not  so  much  as  exist  if  it  was  not  for 
fluctuations.  Do  you  suppose  that  an  institution  would  allow 
fluctuations  to  cease  when  it  meant  the  de-stniction  of  that  institution 
itself  if  it  was  in  the  power  of  that  institution  to  cause  fluctuations  ? 
AH  of  the  ninety-odd  per  cent  of  the  transactions  through  exchanges 
that  do  not  carry  with  them  the  delivery  of  actual  commodities  and 
serve  that  function  in  the  channels  of  trade  are  brought  about  by 
the  certainty  that  there  will  be  fluctuation  in  the  market.  For  every 
winner  there  must  be  a  loser,  and  the  disposition  of  the  human  family 
to  take  risks  in  games  of  chance  is  so  strong  that  it  is  a  temptation 
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hard  to  resist,  and  in  any  community  there  are  always  those  who  are 
willing  to  risk  a  toss  if  tliere  is  even  a  semblaniie  of  a  cliance  to  gain. 
There  seems  to  be  a  fascination  about  all  games  of  chance,  and  as 
other  avenues  of  satisfying  this  desire  or  inclination  are  shut  ofiF  by 
law,  the  exchanges  furnish  the  greatest  means  and  greatest  tempta- 
tion for  people  to  risk  their  money;  nay,  they  furnish  a  greater  tempta- 
tion than  all  others  combined.  More  millions  of  money  are  spent  in 
this  manner  every  year  than  in  all  other  species  of  hotting  in  the  entire 
country.  Does  it  stand  to  reason  that  an  institution  that  means 
millions  of  dollars  in  profit  to  those  who  control  it  would  allow  the 
Tery  means  by  which  it  exists  to  cease  to  exist  ?  If  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  tney  have  this  power,  that  is  positive  proof  that  natural 
fluctuations  are  aggravated  by  the  exchanges. 

Before  I  go  into  the  evidence  to  show  that  they  not  only  have  the 
power  but  exercise  it,  I  will  call  attention  to  what  may  be  brought 
out  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  that  the  prices  of  cotton  fluctu- 
ated to  veryextreme  points  up  and  down  before  there  was  an  exchange. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  exchanges 
have  in  any  way  tended  to  minimize  these  fluctuations.  Conditions 
were  so  different  before  the  exchange  was  established  that  hindrances 
to  communication  and  inability  to  transport  from  the  interior  points 
to  the  great  marts  of  trade  would  result  in  variations  in  price  which 
would  not  occur  now  under  the  operation  of  supply  and  demand 
alone.  We  did  not  have  railroads;  we  did  not  have  telegraphs;  we 
did  not  have  telephones;  we  did  not  have  the  mail  facilities  in  the 
years  preceding  the  establishment  of  the  exchange  as  we  have  to-day. 
There  were  disturbances  in  the  financial  world,  in  the  industrial  world, 
and  disturbances  by  nature  that  caused  variations  to  take  place,  per- 
haps reaching  as  extreme  points  as  they  reach  now,  but  we  have  no 
right  to  complain  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  values  when  those  results  come 
from  natural  causes.  The  fluctuations  in  price  now  are  of  a  different 
nature.  They  are  more  sudden,  more  acute,  and  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  tremor  or  a  quiver,  or  a  constant  nervousness,  than  they  were 
before  the  exchange  came  into  vogue.  You  take  the  maps  and  dia- 
grams shown  by  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith  in  his  reports  and  they 
remind  one  of  a  picture  of  zigzag  lightning.  The  auaden  vibrations 
in  the  fluctuations  of  price  on  the  exchange  as  marked  on  the  diagrams 
show  that  there  is  a  continual  uncertainty  that  can  not  come  from  a 
natural  cause.  It  can  be  attributed  to  absolutely  no  cause  except  the 
exchange  from  whence  these  quotations  come.  We  may  take  a  sam- 
ple—and  it  does  not  matter  what  date,  whether  it  be  this  year,  last 
year,  or  ten  years  ago — and  show  that  it  can  not  be  maintained  that 
exchanges  have  a  tendency  to  steady  the  market. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  January  25  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  during  the  first  twenty-five  days  of  last  month  there  was 
a  decline  affecting  $560,000,000  worth  of  wealth-  of  about  16  per 
cent,  equaling  $84,000,000,  nearly  all  of  which  occurred  in  two  weeks; 
a  shrinkage  of  $7,036,000.  Now,  the  question  is,  What  caused  it? 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  read  from  the  New  York  Commercial  of  this  morn- 
ing.    It  opens  up  with  the  sentence,  on  page  5,  on  the  cotton  question : 

Prices  west  oS  yeetetday  under  well-otganized  bear  operatioD. 

That  is  not  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.     Down  further  it  says: 
Uay,  which  bad  closed  Tuesday  at  15,05  and  a 
down  to  14.71  before  11.30  o'clock,  a  total  drop  ol 
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At  the  top  of  the  third  column  I  find : 

Spots  in  New  York,  20  points  decline.     Liverpool,  7  points  decline. 
A  little  further  down  I  see  this  comment: 

New  Orleans  was  closed  yesterday.    Many  queer  things  are  done  in  the  dark. 
I  will  not  try  to  interpret  what  he  means.     The  next  sentence  I 
see  is: 
On  to  WaahingtonI    Forward,  march! 

There  must  be  something  doin^  here.  But  let  us  go  back  to  the 
evidences  that  the  exchange  itself  causes  prices  to  fiuctuate.  In  the 
same  paper  for  Februarj'  8  I  read : 

The  large  Bftlea  of  spots  in  Liverpool  was  an  additional  atimulant  for  the  bulb, 
but  their  efforts  met  some  check  when  Wall  street  houses  came  to  the  front  with 
profit-taking  sales.  One  big  block  of  the  May  option  w&a  reported  ae  closing  out 
purchases  made  at  13}  cents.  The  selling  sent  prices  back  5  to  7  points,  coDtinuing 
tor  half  an  hour  or  more. 

Farther  along  in  the  same  column  I  find  this: 

Mav  worked  back  and  forth  about  the  15-cent  quotation  throughout  the  noon  hour 
and  tor  the  early  afternoon.  It  was  a  scalping  market  for  the  time,  with  all  that 
the  words  imply. 

What  does  a  "scalping  market"  mean?  Is  that  normal?  la  that 
business  based  upon  equity,  justice,  and  the  golden  rule!  In  the 
same  column,  farther  on,  it  says: 

Local  houses  catering  to  out-of-town  buyers  reported  bueinese  more  active  than  in 
years.  B^tcuraiona  to  New  York  for  buyers  exclusively  have  been  breaking  all 
records  in  point  of  numbers  of  late. 

That  means  that  the  suckers  are  not  all  dead.  Farther  down  on 
the  same  column  I  read: 

Should  further  advances  he  recorded,  there  is  a  probability  of  readjustment  talk  in 
dry  goods  and  yam  circles.  As  it  is,  many  lines  continue  tj)  refuse  quotations  for 
more  than  a  few  weeks  ahead. 

Which  shows  that  it  has  an  efl'ect  on  the  price  of  cotton  goods. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  go  back  a  little  farther.  Does  the  proc- 
ess of  future  dealing  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  fluctuations?  That 
is  the  q^uestion  we  are  now  discussing.  In  February,  1904,  the  July 
option  in  New  York  sold  as  high  as  17.55.  Before  the  month  was 
out  the  July  option  sold  as  low  as  13.02,  over  *20  fluctuation  in  that 
month,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  ahead.  Now,  did  the  spots 
tally  with  these  futures  when  July  finally  arrived  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  Twenty  dollars  a  bale,  that  is  ? 

Mr.  BboOks.  Twenty  dollars  a  bale. ' 

Mr.  Beall.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  conmiittee  are  not  familiar 
with  the  phraseology  of  this  subject. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Did  the  spots  tally  with  these  futures  when  July 
finally  arrived?  No.  The  July  opened  by  selling  as  low  as  10.18. 
From  17.55  in  February  there  was  a  decline  to  10.18  the  first  week  in 
July.  How  is  that  for  holding  prices  stable  and  putting  a  balance 
wheel  on  prices  by  the  exchange?  It  often  happens  that  a  bale  of 
cotton  varies  in  value  as  quoted  by  the  exchanges  as  much  as  S5  a 
bale  in  one  or  two  days.  There  have  been  instances  where  it  was 
worse.  As  to  whether  or  not  the  exchanges  are  responsible  for  these 
violent  fluctuations,  I  will  read  the  closing  remarks  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
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Thompson,  president  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  in  a  pub- 
lishedletter  of  his  September  16,  1907 -. 

But  we  do  not  believe  thftt  the  prices  are  natural  or  legitimate.  The  brief  expe- 
rieoce  we  have  had  with  the  market  this  season  before  speculation  interfered  showed 
that  consumerH  were  willing  to  pay  the  prevailing  prices  and  producers  were  willing 
to  accept  them.  If  business  had  been  pennitled  to  run  its  natural  course  probably 
the  increased  volume  of  receipts  would  have  gradually  lowered  prices.  This  would 
have  been  a  natural  and  acceptable  result.  But  when  an  outside  clement,  that  knows 
QOthing  about  cotton  and  has  no  interest  therein  except  as  a  medium  for  gambling 
profit*,  arbitrarily  interieree  between  the  producer  and  consumer  and  undertakes 
to  fix  prices  by  sheer  force  ol  money  and  manipulation,  we  believe  in  suspending  the 
rules  and  striking  with  the  weapon  at  hand.    The  producer  has  the  weapon. 

That  is  the  president  of  one  of  the  lai^est  exchanges  testifying 
to  the  fact  that  the  exchanges  do  cause  fluctuations  in  price. 

It  matters  not  whether  these  exchanges  influence  prices  up  or 
down,  the  evil  done  to  the  pubhc  is  just  as  much  to  be  condemned, 
whether  it  injures  the  consumer  or  the  producer.  If  it  is  an  artificiat 
barrier  or  agency  or  institution  wliose  work  brings  about  an  unstable 
market,  it  is  a  menace  to  the  business  of  the  worhi  and  we  have  no 
choice  to  take,  whether  in  the  long  run  it  injures  the  producer  or 
the  consumer  the  more.  As  further  testimony  upon  the  point  under 
consideration,  I  wish  to  refer  you  to  a  government  document  of  the 
Fifty-third  Congress.  It  is  testimony  taken  by  a  commission 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  cause  of  decUne  in 
farm  products,  and  this  committee  had  hearings  at  the  main  centers 
of  cotton  trading  in  1893.  I  wish  to  refer  you  to  page  20  of  this 
report  and  to  the  testimony  of  Mr,  Jerome  Hill,  of  St.  Louis.  One 
paragraph  from  his  testimony  reads  as  follows: 

I  attribute  the  low  values  in  part  to  disarranged  financial  affairs  in  the  Old  World, 
for  part  of  the  time  li]  unlooked-for  strikes  in  Lancashire,  and  to  the  ill^tlmate 
metAode  that  have  become  prevalent  at  the  two  great  export  markets.  New  York  and 
New  Orleans,  in  dealing  in  contracts  on  futures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  refer  also  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Ball,  on 
page  34  of  this  same  document.  Mr.  Ball  testified  that  he  was  a  cot- 
ton factor  and  had  been  in  the  business  about  fourteen  years  and 
lived  in  St.  Louis.     Here  is  a  paragraph  from  his  testimony: 

In  a  general  way  my  opinion,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  public  at  laree,  is  that 
one  man  or  combination  of  men  can,  in  the  face  of  a  general  opinion  and  in  me  face  of 
the  existing  facts  upon  which  that  opinion  is  based,  either  by  securing  control  of  all  the 
available  cotton  that  can  be  uned  in  contracts  and  then  by  continuing  to  bid  heavily 
tor  future  deliveries  of  cotton,  run  up  the  price  to  an  unwarranted  extent,  or  else  by 
offering  unlimited  quantities  of  cotton  equally  depress  the  price.  But  these  unnatural 
conditions  must  eventually  correct  themselves.  The  evil  of  futures  lies  in  the  ability 
of  a  combination  of  men  being  able  to  accomplish  this  under  existing  conditions,  as  in 
the  interval  the  actual  handling  of  cotton  must  continue  and  is  so  enormously  affected 
either  way  thereby.  If  it  in  depressed  the  producer  suffers,  if  it  is  unduly  increased 
the  spinner  suRere.    In  either  case  the  natural  course  of  trade  is  interfered  with,  and  it 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  call  your  attention  next  to  tlie  testimony 
given  to  this  same  commission  by  Silas  Wade  Hanipton,  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  who  testified  that  he  was  55  years  old;  had  resided  in  Memphis 
thirteen  years ;  went  into  the  cotton  business  immediately  after  the 
war,  at  St.  Louis  first.  After  one  year  in  St.  Louis  he  went  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  then  established  and  carried  on  a  cotton  factorage  business 
for  fourteen  years.  From  there  he  removed  to  Memphis  and  c<m- 
tiniied  the  same  business,  and  for  twenty-five  years  had  been  in  the 
l^itimate  cotton  factorage  business. 
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I  read  this  testimony  because  it  ia  from  men  who  ought  to  know, 
and  it  might  have  more  weight  than  merely  to  explain  or  testify  to 
these  things  ourselves.  Beginning  at  the  oottom  of  page  56,  Mr. 
Hampton  used  the  following  language  before  this  commission: 

There  are  many  of  them  connected  with  banta  or  are  themselves  bank  officew. 
Take  the  house  of  Latham  Alexander  &  Co.,  for  example;  they  publiah  themselves 
throughout  the  South,  ae  you  know,  as  dealers  in  futures,  cotton  commiesion  mcr- 
chanle,  and  bankers.  Now,  these  finnH  with  financial  backing  almost  unlimited — 
I  mean  the  clique  there,  the  cotUin  ring,  one  firm  can  not  do  it — hold  themselves 
prepared  to  buy  or  sell  any  quantity  of  luturea  that  may  be  offered  or  asked  for. on 
either  side  by  oufaidera,  just  exactly  aa  a  dealer  of  faro  would  ait  behind  his  table 
and  the  bettors  Taay  come  up  and  choose  their  bets  any  way  they  please.  These 
influential  firms,  being  themselves  the  buyers  or  sellers  of  these  future  contfacta, 
have  this  great  advantage,  that  they  control  the  machinery  of  the  exchange  where 
the  quotations  ori^nate;  their  influence  determines  the  election  of  its  officers,  the 
adoption  of  its  rules,  and  they  have  the  ayatem  of  making  and  deciding  quotationa 
absolutely  under  their  control.  There  is  no  one  else  who  has  any  control  or  voice 
in  it  but  members  of  that  exchange.  The  members  of  this  powerful  syndicate  have 
their  representatives  on  the  floor  to  do  their  buying  and  selling.  They  do  not  them- 
aelvee  often  appear  on  the  floor  for  this  purpose,  but  employ  brokers,  so  that  no  one 
else  may  know  too  much  of  their  operationa.  A  certain  amount  of  secrecy  is  necessary, 
I  im^ne,  to  the  full  success  of  such  buainess  as  this. 

Beg^ning  at  the  bottom  of  page  60  this  same  gentleman  uses  the 
following  language: 

In  one  week  they  turned  on  the  screws  and  broke  it  down  1  cent  a  pound  without 
one  change  in  the  material  conditions  of  the  trade,  not  oue  atom  of  change, 
nothing  except  tho  power  of  that  ring  to  do  it,  broke  it  head  over  heels.  Even 
after  the  break  of  a  cent  a  pound  were  were  these  conditions  prevailing;  wc 
knew  the  crop  waa  abort  one-third,  knew  the  demand  was  free,  and  with  that 
condition  of  thinga  we  ought  to  have  at  least  10  cents  for  cotton;  the  consump- 
tion was  equaling  the  pr^uct  right  straight  along,  and  our  people  believed  in 
10  cents  tor  cotton,  believed  that  it  would  react,  and  went  in  and  bought  more,  and 
the  more  they  put  up  the  more  New  York  broke  prices,  until  it  got  oelow  8  cents 
again.  It  reacted  after  New  York  had  squeezed  them  all  out.  why  did  they  hold 
it  down?  Because  these  men  in  the  South  would  continue  to  hold  and  put  up  margins. 
Some  had  $8  and  $10  per  bale  margins  up,  because  they  believed  it  was  then  at  the 


bottom  and  bound  to  react,  and  the  more  they  put  up  the  more  New  York  squeezed 
them  to  exhaustion.  This  is  the  game  they  playecf.  Now  you  can  see  that  with 
that  combination  they  have  there  in  New  York—r^ht  there  to  consult  with  each 


other  every  day  and  hour  if  necMsary — controlling  as  they  do  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  cotton  exchange,  having  a  system  which  they  have  been  twenty  years 
perfecting,  having  it  all  under  their  grip  and  ready  to  act  together  at  any  hour,  and 
through  uieir  immense  money  power,  in  any  direction  they  please,  and  on  the  other 
side  nothing  but  a  mass  of  people  all  over  the  country  without  any  combination  or 
consultation,  just  an  unorganized  mass,  you  can  see  how  absolutely  helpless  one 
side  is.  That  was  last  year.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this,  that  if  the  crop  was 
one-third  abort,  and  though  consumption  was  going  on  freely,  and  though  the  goods 
were  holding  up  well,  still  with  it  all  they  drove  the  market  price  down  as  low  as 
when  they  had  a  9,000,000-bale  crop.  There  was  not  a  cotton  man  of  any  intelligence 
in  this  city  that,  when  cotton  went  to  10  cents  in  December  one  year  ago — that  specu- 
lative fever  was  at  its  height  this  time  last  year  and  stayed  up  until  New  Yorlc  got 
ready  to  put  on  the  clamp — that  did  not  want  to  back  the  market  then.  You  had 
the  antioptinn  bill  in  the  Senate  and  they  tried  to  hold  off  that  break  for  fear  that 
a  sudden  manipulative  break  would  pass  the  bill,  I  saw  it;  but  the  margins  were 
so  big  and  the  speculative  fever  just  ran  away  with  them,  so  that  they  just  had  to 
make  the  break,  and  then  the  temptation  to  capture  the  immense  margins  was  too 
great.     They  aaid  the  antioption  bill  did  it. 

On  page  62  Mr.  Hampton  continues: 

Now  these  inatancee  that  I  have  ^ven  have  come  under  my  own  obsen'ation  as  a 
cotton  merchant.  They  have  convinced  me  beyond  all  further  doubt  that  the  cot- 
ton market  is  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  "future"  men  of  New  York.  The 
machinery  they  have  there  enables  them  to  put  it  up  or  down  according  to  their  inter- 
eflla,  and  they  do  it.    It  brii^  them  in  milbons,  untold  millions.    When  you  remem- 
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b«r  that  they  handle  50,000,000  balea  of  these  fulurea,  that  the  crop  is  only  6,500,000 
balee,  and  the  decline  or  advance  on  a  bale  of  these  futures  is  just  as  much  as  it  ia  on  a 
bale  of  real  cotton,  you  can  see  what  a  preponderating  influence  that  future  business 
has  gtDwn  to  be. 

The  committee  will  note  that  this  testimony  was  given  in  1893,  and 
that  they  then  handled  50,000,000  bales  a  year  futures.  Doea  anyone 
suppose  that  the  present  estimate  of  100,000,000  balea  is  an  exag- 
geration !  At  that  time  they  published  the  amount  of  business  that 
Oiey  carried  on,  but  since  the  agitation  tliat  was  then  in  Congress  they 
have  ceased  to  publish  the  amount  of  transactions  recorded  in  either 
the  New  Orleans  or  New  York  exchangea.  Thia  is  for  the  purpoae  of 
keepmgthe  public  from  knowing  how  much  graft  there  is  in  the  busi- 
ness. They  charge  $16  per  100  bales  to  thoae  who  are  not  members 
of  the  exchange  m  commissions  for  carrying  on  this  business — S7.50 
to  get  in  and  $7.50  to  get  out.  They  charge  $7.50  per  100  bales  to 
their  members  for  this  same  work.  If  we  take  100,000,000  futures 
and  put  it  at  the  lowest  possible  estimate,  the  commissions  that  they 
collect  yearly  must  amount  to  something  like  $10,000,000. 

But  in  order  to  refute  thia  chaise  they  claim  that  not  all  of  the 
sales  made  upon  the  exchange  are  bona  fide  transactions  yielding 
these  regular  commissions.  There  are  what  is  called  "  match  sales, 
and  "wash  sales"  and  a  process  that  is  termed  "wringing  out,"  all 
of  which  yield  no  commisaiona  except  what  is  paid  the  oroker  on  the 
floor  as  his  wage  for  his  services,  Tliis  position  that  they  assume  la  a 
confession  of  a  still  more  objectionable  feature  to  the  exchange  opera- 
tions than  the  mere  collection  of  commissions.  I  refer  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  gentleman  last  quoted,  page  62  of  the  same  docu- 
ment, as  a  man  who  knew  full  well  the  business  of  which  he  spoke,  for 
a  description  or  statement  of  how  these  wash  sales  are  carried  on. 
Senator  George,  a  member  of  that  commission,  asked  Mr.  Hampton  a 
question : 

A  "wBfh  sale"  ia  where  there  is  a  bid  between  the  parties,  a  collusive  bid  that  does 
not  mean  anything— no  contract? 

Answer: 

That  ia  what  it  means.  Those  men  get  blether  that  w 
B  dozen  or  20  of  those  leading  houses  there  who  sell  the  wc 
buy  all  the  world  haa  to  sell,  and  control  the  market.  These  men  find  out  on  a  certain 
day  they  have  got  1,000,000  bales  aold  more  than  they  have  got  bought.  In  other 
words,  tney  are  oveteold  that  much,  and  if  thev  can  make  a  decline  on  that  of  a  cent 
a  pound  it  would  be  $5,000,000  gain.  Now,  tney  juBt  put  their  heads  ti^ether  and 
agree  that  to-morrow  they  will  break  the  market  one-quarter  cent,  say.  There  are  a 
dozen  of  them  or  fifteen.  It  is  like  this:  To  sell  200,000  bales  of  futures  to  break  the 
market  I  will  get  three  or  four  of  my  brokers  to  p;o  in  on  the  floor  and  sell  for  me  ten 
thousand  of  those  futures  5  points  down  on  each  lot^  2,000  at  a  time.  All  the  rest 
do  the  same.  Then  I  gel  another  lot  of  brokers  and  instruct  them  to  go  on  the  floor 
and  buy  my  ten  thousand  as  offered  at  these  prices.  The  two  sela  of  brokers  do  not 
know  anything  about  it.  They  do  not  know  but  what  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
Irantaction,  and  they  have  got  their  limits  to  offer  and  buy  on.  They  go  in  and  make 
those  trades,  and  the  quotations  are  thus  marked  one-quarter  cent  a  day — that  is  25 
points.  Then  these  brokers  come  to  me,  report  what  they  have  bought  or  sold,  ten 
thousand  bales,  some  from  one  of  the  rii^,  some  from  another,  and  not  a  nickel  has 
passed  but  what  I  pay  the  broker  for  doing  it.  That  is  a  "wash  sale."  The  decline 
L"  then  telegraphed  over  the  whole  world , 

On  page  63  of  the  same  document  I  wish  to  quote  one  more  para- 
graph from  the  same  witness: 

The  most  culpable  details  of  this  future  system  are  kept  as  nearly  secret  as  tliey 
can  be.    Especially  it  has  been  the  case  since  Congress  has  undertaken  to  investigate 
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tlie  matter.  They  need  to  talk  with  a  great  deal  more  freedom  than  they  do  now. 
These  future  men,  ia  defending  their  buBinesB,  have  said  that  Liverpool  dorauated  the 
cottOD  market,  that  she  fixed  prices,  and  I  have  heard  that  stated  by  very  intelligeot 
businessmen,  southern  men.  Wow,  thelawof  trade  on  this  point  is  just  this:  Wherever 
the  demand  is  greatest  and  the  supply  ia  lowest,  there  the  best  prices  should  prevaiL 
Where  the  demand  is  lowest  and  the  supply  greatest,  there  the  lowest  prices  should 
prevail.  In  this  way  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  works.  This  one  market  may 
control  prices  at  one  time,  another  at  another  time.  If  Liverpool  happened  to  be 
well  stocked  with  cotton  and  we  were  offering  another  crop  to  Aer,  and  she  did  not 
need  to  take  our  cotton,  she  would  control;  but  as  a  general  thing  the  owner  of  any 
property  controls  the  price  of  that  property.  That  is  also  the  law  of  trade.  No  man 
can  put  hie  price  on  my  property;  I  have  got  to  say  what  it  shall  be.  If,  however,  I 
am  in  a  close  comer,  have  got  more  of  a  thing  than  1  want  and  no  money,  and  am 
bound  to  sell  it,  and  If  the  buyer  ia  not  preseea  and  is  free  to  take  his  time,  probably 
he  can  have  more  to  eay  in  the  price  of  my  property  than  I  can.  But  there  is  this 
about  the  Liverpool  cotUm  market:  I  have  known  again  and  again  in  the  past  year 
or  two,  on  our  cotton  exchange,  when  Liverpool  reported  cotton  firm  and  strong  and 
higher,  the  very  next  morning  New  York  would  come  in  with  a  decline  of  10,  15, 
or  20  points,  and  knock  it  all  out,  and,  ofcourse,  as  the  United  States  has  the  cotton  and 
Liverpool  wants  to  buy  it,  if  we  are  willing  to  sell  it  to  her  for  less  than  she  is  willing 
to  pay,  she  is  not  goine  to  hold  it  up.  After  Liverpool  had  shown  a  dispoeition  to 
give  an  advance,  New  York  knocked  it  all  out;  and  it  has  been  done  when  New  Yori 
was  oversold  on  futures  and  was  unwilling  to  have  cotton  advance.  It  would  have 
cost  her  too  much.  Thus  futures  overturned  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
New  York  controls. 

One  more  sentence,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  this  witness,  and  we  will 
pass  on.    Page  68  he  says: 

The  whole  object  of  this  future  system  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  man  who  controls  it. 
That  is  the  only  reason  why  it  exists,  and  it  has  proven  a  benefit  to  them  of  coimtlew 
millions,  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  producers  of  this  country  unjustly,  and, 
I  might  say,  dishonestly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  page  9  of  the  report 
from  which  I  have  been  reading  and  to  an  introductory  statement 
by  the  commission  OQ  these  hearings  printed  with  the  evidence.  The 
report  says: 

But  it  is  also  shown  very  conclusively  that  the  actual  deliveries  as  they  are  claimed 
to  be  are  in  fact  fictitious.  It  is  shown  that  a  certain  number  of  bales  are  classed, 
weighed,  and  certificated,  and  deposited  in  the  warehoutie.  Each  certificate  is  for 
100  Dales  and  is  a  legal  tender  for  delivery  under  one  of  theHO  contracts.  It  is  nego- 
tiable and  passes  around  from  hand  to  hand  as  other  negotiable  paper.  It  is  tendered 
and  accepted  on  an  avera^  at  least  thirty  times  before  it  rests.  In  this  way,  it  is 
claimed,  3,000  bales  are  debvored  through  one  certificate;  yet  in  all  these  various  trwis- 
actions  not  a  bale  of  cotton  is  seen  or  actually  passes  from  one  man  to  another. 

Now,  Mr,  Chairman,  passing  from  these  witnesses  that  appeared 
before  that  commission  and  their  testimony,  in  which  I  think  they 
have  thrown  some  light  upon  some  transactions  of  the  exchange,  and 
without  recapitulating,  we  will  eo  on, 

Mr,  Hauqen.  Are  we  to  understand  now  that  the  fluctuation  of 
prices  is  wholly  due  to  the  boards  of  trade  and  to  speculation  in 
futures^ 

Mr.  Bhooks,  Not  wholly, 

Mr.  Hauqen,  Largely  so  ? 

Mr,  Brooks,  Largely  ao. 

Mr.  Hauqen.  How  does  the  gentleman  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  prices  of  cattle,  for  instance,  will  fluctuate  in  a  single  day,  say,  50 
cents  a  hundred,  which  is  more  than  the  number  of  points  of  fluctua- 
tion of  cotton  referred  to.  Seventv-five  cents  a  hundred  on  a  steer 
would  amount  to  $12  or  $15  a  heatf.  The  fluctuation  would  seem  to 
be  quite  as  great  in  cattle  as  in  cotton. 
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Mr.  Brooks.  Do  you  suppose  that  an  exchange  on  cattle  would 
prevent  them  from  fluctuating  ? 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  ? 

Mr.  Bbooks.  Would  an  exchange  on  cattle  prevent  those  fluctua- 
tions in  the  price  of  cattle? 

Mr.  Ha0oen.  No. 

Mr.  Bbookb.  If  they  do  not  prevent  fluctuations,  but  aggravate 
them,  where  is  the  good  of  them  t 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  fluctuations  were 
due  to  speculation. 

Mr.  Bbooks.  There  was  fluctuation  before  there  was  an  exchange, 
aDd  there  would  be  some  changes  in  values  after  the  future-dealing 
features  of  the  exchange  were  abolished;  but  they  a^ravate  the 
fluctuations  and  cause  this  continuous  tremor  in  the  prices  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  people  investing  in  futures  and  handling  the 
immense  amount  of  busujess  throuen  the  exchange,  for  which  they 
get  an  advant^e  in  the  rise  and  fall  by  understanding  what  is  going 
to  be  done,  anagettii^  the  commissiona. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Does  the  gentleman  claim  that  if  the  cxchai^s  were 
abolished  it  would  stop  fluctuation  ? 

Mr.  Bbooks.  It  would  not,  because  prices  naturally  go  up  or  down: 
but  the  fluctuations  would  then  be  based  on  the  law  of  supply  ana 
demand,  against  which  no  man  has  a  right  to  complain.  These  are 
abnormal  fluctuations  of  the  exchange,  and  we  are  opposed  to  them." 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  it  possible  for  a  nuraljer  of  men  with  capital  to 
manipulate  prices  by  combinations  and. monopolies?  For  instance, 
at  the  present  time  it  is  very  well  understood  that  there  is  an  under- 
standii^  between  the  packers  in  Chicago  and  other  places  that  the 
railroaa  companies  shall  not  furnish  ears  to  the  shippers,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  cattle  on  the  farms  and  in  the  yards  can  not  get  cars, 
thus  enabling  the  packers  to  put  prices  up,  as  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Brooks.  It  takes  more  capital  to  cause  a  fluctuation  in  price 
by  investing  in  the  entire  value  of  your  product  than  it  does  to  affect 
the  price  of  it  by  future  dealings,  but  where  persons  have  absolute 
control  of  the  commodity,  perhaps  they  can  raise  or  lower  tlie  price 
as  much  as  the  exchange  can  on  an  article  that  it  does  not  own. 

Mr.  Beall.  The  gentleman  has  Just  said  that  the  fluctuation  of  the 
cattle  market  is  due  to  some  artificial  cause;  that  it  is  not  caused  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  cause  of  the  fluctuation  to  which  the  gentleman 
referred  would  come  under  a  different  head. 

Mr.  Beall.  It  is  an  unnatural  one  1 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen,  It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  a  trust  or  a  board 
of  trade;  the  board  of  trade  itself  is  a  trust,  so  far  as  controlling  the 
price  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Brooks,  If  we  demonstrate  or  prove  or  satisfy  your  minds 
that  the  exchanges  do  affect  prices,  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
prove,  and  we  are  repeating  testimony  here  to  that  effect  given  by 
men  who  have  a  chance  to  know;  and  as  to  whether  some  other 
influence  or  trust  affects  the  price  of  some  other  commodity  or  not 
would  come  under  a  different  discussion. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  I  supptse,  for  me  to  go  into  an  extended  dis- 
cussion, but  I  will  call  attention  to  one  feature  of  the  methods  of  the 
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exchange,  to  illustrate  how  the  exchanges  handle  cotton.  I  will  atate 
some  statistics  of  reports  of  cotton  at  the  leading  ports,  where  these 
exchanges  arc  located.  Take  the  year  1907.  During  thia  year  New 
York  received  23,108  bales,  and  hail  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  season 
169,975  bales.  The  receipts  for  the  three  preceding  years  were  In  the 
aggregate  less  than  65,000  bales.  During  this  same  year  New  Orleans 
received  2,296,971  bales,  and  had  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
31,964  bales.  During  this  year  Galveston  received  3,891,695  bales, 
and  had  on  hand  at  the  end  iDf  the  season,  30,820  bales.  This  shows 
that  at  New  York  they  had  a  {jreat  deal  more  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
the  season  than  they  nad  received  during  the  year,  and  it  has  been 
charged  without  successful  refutation,  time  and  a^ain,  by  those  who 
are  in  a  position  to  know,  that  a  great  deal  of  this  cotton  is  absolutely 
unspinnable,  it  li  of  grades  that  no  manufacturer  could  use,  and  even 
were  some  of  it  other  grades,  that  they  could  use,  the  seller,  in  order 
to  keep  from  delivering  cotton,  could  tender  other  grades  above  or 
below  those  required  by  the  manufacturer  who  had  bought  for  future 
delivery,  thereby  ruining  New  York  as  a  spot-cotton  market. 

In  order  to  keep  from  delivering  cotton  they  have  to  adopt  this 
plan,  because  if  they  had  to  deliver  every  time  according  to  contract 
it  would  have  to  be  a  spot  market;  and  as  they  can  not  make  it  a 
spot  market  in  competition  with  other  points  and  ports,  these  rules 
.are  adopted  of  delivering  cotton  that  is  not  wanted.  If  I  should 
advertise  that  I  had  20,000  bushels  of  peas  to  sell  at  80  cents  a 
bushel  when  peas  were  $1  a  bushel,  I  would  doubtless  get  the  Orders; 
but  if  the  rules  aUowcd  me,  when  I  went  to  deliver,  to  deliver  rotten 
peas,  I  would  soon  cease  to  be  patronized;  and  that  is  the  way  the 
cotton-exchange  business  is  run  now.  The  rules  of  the  cotton  ex- 
change of  New  York  allow  that  sort  of  thing.  I  am  not  discussing 
this  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumers  or  manufacturers  or 
farmers,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  all,  and  those  who  arc  in  the 
manufacturing  business,  some  of  them,  have  expressed  themselves 
just  as  firmly  on  the  side  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  their  business 
as  any  farmer  could.  Even  Mr.  McColl,  ex-president  of  the  New 
England  Manufacturers'  Association,  testified  oefore  this  committee 
of  tJie  previous  Congress  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  spinners 
did  not  hedge  at  all.  I  heard  Mr.  Coate,  who  controls  6,000,000 
spindles,  before  the  International  Congress  of  Spinners  and  Cotton 
Growers,  in  October,  1907,  say  that  97  per  cent  of  it  was  evil,  and 
that  if  that  could  not  be  eliminated  you  had  better  destroy  the  whole. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  claimed  that  investors  in  futures  are  from  the  cotten 
belt.  This  throws  the  manipulators  of  the  exchanges  on  the  bear 
side  as  a  natural  eonsenuence,  so  that  the  professionals  must  load 
down  the  market  until  the  bulls  are  frozen  out  and  the  margins  are 
captured. 

Then  the  professionals  are  bulls  and  take  in  the  sale  as  fast  as 
offered  till  the  boom  is  over,  and  get  the  advantage  of  the  rise,  but 
take  care  to  stop  before  it  gete  to  the  top  and  unload  again.  The 
exporter  who  is  using  the  exchange  to  cover  his  sales,  who  hedges  as 
a  so-called  protection,  may  hold  his  futures  till  after  delivery  of 
cotton,  if  the  price  of  futures  and  spots  are  going  up ;  but  if  the  price 
of  both  spote  and  futures  are  on  the  decline,  he  may  sell  his  futures 
before  the  spot  cotton  is  delivered  which  he  has  contracted  to  deliver 
to  the  spinner. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  consider  again  the  point  of  the  influence 
of  futures  on  spots.  In  the  first  place,  if  futures  do  not  affect  spots 
they  are  useless,  and  if  futures  do  affect  spots  they  are  a  nuisance. 
The  trouble  is  that  no  one  can  be  helped  in  the  influence  that  futures 
may  have  upon  prices  without  a  corresponding  injury  to  another 
person,  and  vice  versa.  The  fact  that  futures  do  affect  spots  is 
brought  Eiut  30  clearly  and  absolutely  conclusive  by  the  report  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Knox  Smith,  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations, 
in  his  investigations  of  the  exchanges,  we  think  this  can  not  be  dis- 
puted. Numerous  charts  are  given  in  his  report  bearing  upon  this 
point,  and  invariably  they  demonstrate  that  spot  prices  foUow  future 
quotations.  By  referring  to  diagram  on  page  39  of  his  report,  as  an 
example,  we  see  this  demonstrated. 

If  spotprices  follow  future  prices  up  and  down,  that  surely  is  evi- 
dence sufficient  that  futures  do  affect  spot  prices,  and  this  then  shows 
absolutely  conclusive  that  the  producer  and  the  consumer  are  de- 
pendent for  the  price  they  get,  or  the  price  they  pay  upon  the  ex- 
changes, who  handle  but  very  Httle  cotton  comparatively,  hut  hun- 
dreda  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  fictitious  sales  made  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  rake  in  the  margins  placed  by  investors  on  cotton 
lutures.  Whv  should  the  actual  value,  the  commercial  value,  of  a 
commodity  that  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  more  people  than  any 
other  product  grown  from  the  soil  be  dependent  upon  such  uncertain, 
unreliable,  and  unsteady  source  of  influence? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cotton  States  liave  to  a  great  extent  legislated 
to  the  full  extent  that  they  had  the  power  to  do  so  against  future 
dealings.  Bucket  shops  have  been  legislated  out  of  nearly  all  the 
cotton  States,  and  we  were  told  that  numerous  calamities  would  fol- 
low in  case  that  was  done,  and  I  have  a  compilation  here  that  I  will 
hand  in,  and  will  not  take  the  time  to  read  it,  of  the  daily  spot  prices 
in  Galveston  and  New  Orleans.  There  have  been  no  laws  passed 
against  future  dealings,  as  I  understand,  in  Louisiana,  while  there 
have  been  such  laws  passed  in  Texas.  These  are  two  neighboring 
ports  with  identically  the  same  conditions  surrounding  them,  and 
there  "is  very  seldom  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  prices  since  the 
passage  of  that  law  are  h^her  in  Galveston  than  they  are  in  New 
Orleans. 

(The  lists  referreti  to  arc  here  i)rinted  in  the  record  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

New  Orleane  Cotton  Exchange  Market. 
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By  the  way,  it  is  not  often  that  tlie  exchange  advocates  are  op- 
posed to  the  abolition  of  bucket  shops.  The  fellow  who  wants  to 
patronize  the  bucket-shop  man  goes  there,  and  lie  and  the  bucket- 
shop  man  have  it  up  and  down  on  the  fluctuation  of  the  prices, 
between  themselves,  but  that  does  not  influence  the  market.  He 
keeps  the  money  from  going  to  the  exchange,  and  when  the  man 
that  wants  to  gamble  must  go  to  the  exchange  it  throws  that  cus- 
tom to  the  exchange  to  have  the  bucket  shop  knocked  out. 

The  question  is  sometimes  raised,  as  it  was  raised  a  while  ago  about 
stock,  that  perishable  products  like  truck-farm  products  fluctuate 
very  much,  and  therefore  the  fact  tliat  cotton  fluctuates  is  no  sign 
that  exchanges  have  anytliing  to  do  with  it.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  between  the  fluctuation  of  a  very  perishable  product 
like  vegetables,  peas,  cabbage,  and  things  like  that,  which  have  to 
be  marketed  during  a  certain  season  and  used  then  or  not  at  all, 
and  the  fluctuations  that  should  occm*,  under  a  natural  operation  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  in  a  product  like  cotton.  For  instance, 
cotton  ia  used  by  more  people,  more  different  individuals  of  the  hu- 
man race,  than  any  other  one  product,  perhaps.  The  whole  world 
is  a  customer  to  the  cotton  raiser,  and  the  product  is  nonperisbable 
in  quality;  itcanbekeptfor  ten  years  without  material  deterioration, 
and  it  will  stand  more  rough  handling  than  almost  any  other  farm 
product,  and  it  should  be  more  stable  m  value  than  any  of  the  other 
products  of  the  soil,  and  for  that  reason  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween what  ought  to  occur  in  the  natural  market  in  the  way  of 
fluctuations  of  cotton  and  of  vegetables. 

Mr,  Chairman,  imder  the  shadow  of  these  exchanges  and  their 
methods  there  has  grown  up  a  condition  in  the  South,  both  in  the 
tobacco  and  in  the  cotton  belts,  that  is  very  unfortunate  to  the  farmer. 
Competition  among  buyers  is  practically  eliminated.  The  territory 
is  divided  between  the  largo  cotton  handlers,  and  there  are  more  or 
less  well-defined  limits  beyond  which  buyers  are  not  to  go.  For 
instance,  you  may  go  to  Memphis  and  want  a  certain  buyer  to  go  out 
to  a  certam  warehouse  in  Mississippi  and  buy  a  certain  fot  of  cotton, 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  that  is  not  nis  territory,  but  that  Mr.  So-and-so 
will  accommodate  you.  There  is  no  law  by  which  any  man  is  pre- 
vented from  going  anywhere  he  pleases  and  buying  any  quantity 
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of  cotton  he  pleases,  but  there  has  grown  up  this  tacit  understanding 
between  the  buyers,  and  it  is  in  vogue  in  the  South,  and  the  com- 
petition that  is  supposed  to  be  encouraged,  according  to  the  arguments 
of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  is  simply  a  nonentity.  There  is 
nothing  to  it.  We  know  for  a  fact,  having  hved  and  grown  up  in  the 
cotton  belt,  that  the  territory  la  divided,  and  that  competition 
among  local  buyers  is  a  farce.  Sometimes  we  have  in  one  town  two 
or  three  buyers,  if  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  cotton  sold  there, 
and  often  two  or  three  of  these  buyers  will  be  representing  the  same 
miui,  and  they  go  and  buy  against  each  other  just  for  the  sake  of  the 
effect  on  the  mmd  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  be  asked  to  beheve,  perhaps,  or  they  will 
attempt  to  impress  upon  you,  that  these  local  buyers  and  these  heavy 
cotton  merchants  are  the  ones  that  offer  a  market  for  the  farmer; 
that  without  them  there  would  be  no  market  and  that  the  farmer 
would  be  absolutely  helpless;  that  there  would  be  no  one  to  whom  he 
could  sell  if  it  was  not  for  them.  It  does  not  matter  how  important 
they  are;  it  is  not  a  question  of  our  having  him  for  a  buyer;  wo  have 
no  animosity  whatever  to  the  buyer.  When  Edison  mvented  the 
electric  light  he  was  not  mad  at  the  manufacturers  of  candles  or  gas 
or  the  producers  of  coal  oil ;  he  simply  added  another  method  of  doing 
the  same  thing  more  economically  and  satisfactorily.  And  in  this 
case,  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  and  someone  is  actually  elimi- 
nated from  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged,  that  is  merely  sn 
incident  with  which  we  are  not  concerned-  The  man  who  invented 
the  steam  engine  put  the  manufacturer  of  the  st^;e  coach  out  of 
business,  not  because  he  was  mad  at  him  but  because  the  evolution 
of  business  simply  brought  that  about.  We  want  to  say  that  the 
local  buyer  does  not  furnish  a  market  for  the  cotton  farmer;  the 
wholesale  heavy  cotton  merchant  and  exporter  does  not  furnish  a 
market ;  the  spinner  does  not  furnish  a  market ;  the  jobber  that  buys 
from  the  spinner  does  not  furnish  a  market;  the  wholesale  men  that 
buy  from  the  jobbers  do  not  furnish  a  market;  the  merchants  of  the 
world  do  not  furnish  the  market.  Then  who  does?  There  is  but 
one  answer,  the  1,500,000,000  citizens  of  this  earth  who  consume 
cotton  goods  furnish  all  the  market  that  there  is  to  it,  and  they  will 
continue  to  wear  cotton  goods  and  buy  cotton  goods  regardless  of 
whether  anybody  deals  in  futures  or  not,  and  that  market  will  be 
constant  as  long  as  the  human  race  wants  that  article. 

Every  man  is  a  consumer,  and  he  only  furnishes  a  market  to  the 
producer  to  the  extent  that  he  consumes  what  the  producer  makes, 
Ilis  occupation  does  not  furnish  the  market;  it  is  the  consumption  of 
the  article  that  furnishes  it.  But  there  will  be  just  as  much  demand, 
whether  you  pass  this  law  or  do  not,  upon  the  part  of  tlie  consumers 
for  the  finished  products  as  there  has  oeen,  and  if  they  go  and  buy 
from  the  retail  merchant,  the  retail  merchant  will  send  his  orders  to 
the  wholesaler  and  the  wholesaler  to  the  jobber  and  the  jobber  to  the 
mills,  BJid  the  mills  are  there  with  their  property  invested  and  tlie 
hands  employed,  and  they  are  not  going  to  sit  down  and  quit  business 
because  somebody  can  not  gamble  on  prices;  they  are  going  to  go  to 
the  sources  of  supply  and  get  their  cotton,  and  the  farmers  are  willing 
to  take  the  consequences  of  your  prohibiting  gambling  in  prices;  we 
are  willing  to  take  the  consequences.  We  are  willing  to  risk  the 
results,  and  we  want  it.     There  are  29  States  now  organized,  and  there 
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never  has  been,  so  f&r  as  I  have  heard,  one  single  dissenting  voic« 
raised  against  the  demand  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  gentlemen  who  are 
engaged  in  this  future-deahng  business  are  not  different  from  the 
rest  of  us  by  nature.  No  doubt  they  are  conscientious  in  their  views 
of  business.  We  have  no  abuse  for  anybody.  People  are  the 
creatures  of  circumatancea  and  environment.  But  the  fact  that  a 
man  believes  his  business  ia  necessary  and  legitimate  does  not  decide 
the  question.  The  feudal  baron  thought  he  was  necessary  to  his 
people.  He  was  conscientious  in  it,  perhaps,  although  he  might 
collect  80  per  cent  of  the  fruits  of  toil  and  squander  it  on  his  army 
that  he  might  hold  liia  sway.  Nevertheless,  there  came  a  time 
when  some  one  hinted  that  it  would  be  best  for  the  human  race  to 
dethrone  power  from  the  castle  on  the  hill  and  place  sovereignty 
by  the  fireside  of  the  cabin  in  the  valley.  Those  men  who  advocated 
this  change  were  considered  political  traitors;  they  were  heretics  in 
political  economy;  but  it  was  done.  And  this  nation  is  a  flagrant 
example  of  the  result.  But  for  that  change  there  would  be  no 
American  RepubUc.  Even  the  slaveowner  was  conscientious  in 
thinking  that  nis  institution  was  all  right,  and  he  proved  his  loyalty 
to  his  faith  when  the  test  came;  but  slavery  is  gone.  Once  upona 
time  there  were  those  who  manufactured  goda  and  shrines  in  the 
city  of  Ephesus  and  furnished  them  for  a  price  for  the  peopleto 
worship,  and  they  had  built  one  particularly  magnificent  temple 
and  within  that  they  had  placed  the  Goddess  Diana.  But  one  day 
there  came  a  man  to  Ephesus  preaching  the  gospel  of  a  God  not  m&ae 
with  hands,  and  he  began  to  get  converts,  ami  the  makers  of  those 
gods  and  shrines  became  jealous  because  of  the  job  that  was  in 
danger  of  being  taken  away  from  them,  and  the  devotees  of  the 
goddess  had  mobs  go  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Ephesus  crying  out 
"Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians!"  But  the  change  came.  We 
are  asking  for  a  law.  We  are  asking  for  the  abolition  of  a  certain 
business  carried  on  at  certain  places.  We  are  sincere  in  it.  We 
hope  that  nothing  but  the  purest  patriotism  and  principle  actuates 
us  in  coming  here.  It  is  so  arranged  in  the  immutable  infinite  that 
when  a  man  works  for  principle  he  works  for  mankind;  he  can  not 
help  it.  We  believe  there  is  a  principle  involved  in  this,  and  that 
the  men  who  work  for  it  are  working  for  the  American  people;  and 
without  holding  you  longer,  and  thanking  you  very  kmdly,  I  will 
now,  if  you  want  to  ask  questions,  open  the  question  box. 

The  Chairman,  The  time  has  come  tor  the  committee  to  take  a 
recess,  and  I  beheve  I  will  ask  the  members  who  mi^ht  wish  to 
question  Mr.  Brooks  to  withhold  their  examination  until  after  the 
adjournment. 

(At  1 2. 4.'>  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock 
p.m.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  tlie  committee  resumed  its  session, 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  morning  session  Mr.  Brooks  finished  his 
statement  in  chief,  hut  the  committee  adjourned  before  any  questions 
were  asked  him.    Or.  Brooks  will  remain  here,  I  understand,  and  will 
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be  glad  to  submit  to  any  questions  at  a  later  hour.  But  for  the 
present  he  has  yielded  to  any  Lewis  W.  Parker,  of  Greenville^  S.  C, 
who  would  like  to  be  heard  now  for  the  reason  that  be  is  obliged  to 
leave  town  this  aftemoou. 

TESTIKOHY  OF  KB..  LEWIS  W.  PABEES,  OF  OKEEITVILLE,  S.  C. 

(Mr,  Parker  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Parker,  will  you  state  your  full  name,  resi- 
dence, and  business,  and  then  proceed  with  whatever  statement  you 
wish  to^  make  ? 

Mr.  Fabeer.  My  name  is  Lewis  W.  Parker.  My  address  is  Green- 
ville, S.  C.     My  business  is  cotton  manufacturinj^. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  uinderstand  that  this  morning  a  rule  or  suggestion 
was  made  that  you  would  not  interrupt  the  speaker,  I  wisn  to  say 
that  I  really  would  prefer  interruptions  if  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee desires  to  ask  questions  in  the  progress  of  what  I  shall  say.  It 
will  not  disconcert  me  a  particle.  And  if  my  friends  of  the  cotton 
exchanges — whose  position  I  may  somewhat  combat — desire  the  same 
privilege  in  the  midst  of  my  remarks  I  have  no  objection,  if  it  meets 
with  tne  approval  of  the  chair. 

The  Chairman.  Such  an  arrai^eraent  will  be  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  conmiittee,  I  am  sure.  I  think,  perhaps,  in  tne  interest  of 
orderly  procedure,  it  might  be  better  for  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  examine  the  witness  until  they  have  asked  all  the  questions 
they  desire  to;  and  then  any  other  gentlemen  who  desire  to  question 
him  will  be  given  that  privilege. 

Mr.  Lever.  Mr.  Chairman,  oefore  Mr.  Parker  begins  his  statement 
I  should  like  him  to  introduce  himself  a  little  more  fully  to  the 
committee.  In  order  to  have  that  done  I  will  ask  him  what  mills  he 
is  connected  withj  and  the  spindles  represented,  and  if  he  holds  any 
ofBcial  position  with  reference  to  the  cotton  manufacturing  business 
of  the  South  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  am  the  managing  officer — president  and  treasurer, 
one  or  both— of  8  mills,  viz,  tne  Olympia  cotton  mills,  Columbia, 
S.  C. ;  ttie  Granby  cotton  mills,  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  the  Richland 
cotton  mills,  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  the  Capital  City  mills,  Columbia,  S.  C ; 
the  Monoghan  mills,  Greenville,  S.  C. ;  the  Victor  Manufacturing 
Company,  Greers,  S.  C. ;  the  Apalachee  mills,  Arlington,  S.  C. ;  and 
the  Beaver  Dam  mills,  Edgefield,  S.  C.  Those  are  eight  mills  of 
which,  as  I  say,  I  am  either  president  or  treasurer,  or  both ;  and  I  am 
director  in  quite  a  number  of  others.  I  am  at  this  time  president  of 
the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association.  Personally  I 
represent  and  control  about  350,000  spindles. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  cotton  manufactur- 
ine  business? 

ilr.  Parkeh.  I  have  been  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  business 
thirteen  years.  I  am  a  reformed  lawyer,  sir.  [Laughter.]  I  am  by 
profession  a  lawyer,  but  I  have  seen  the  error  of  my  ways. 

Mr.  Lever.  Is  there  any  other  man  in  the  South  who  controls  as 
many  spindles  as  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Fabkek.  No,  sir;  I  think  I  control  more  spindles  in  the  South 
than  any  other  person.  I  wish  to  have  it  understood,  though,  that 
I  do  not  appear  in  my  capacity  as  president  of  the  American  Cotton 
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Manufacturers'  Association.  While  I  believe  that  what  I  will  say 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of 
the  association,  I  have  no  authority  as  president  to  appear  before 
you.  I  am  here  in  my  individual  capacity  as  a  citizen  and  as  a 
manufacturer, 

I  wish  also  to  make  it  clear  that  I  have  no  fight  against  exchanges. 
I  believe  that  a  cotton  exchange  (like  exchanges  in  other  characters 
of  produce)  legitimately  and  fairly  conducted,  with  rules  which  make 
the  future  contracts  responsive  to  the  stock  conditions,  can  be  of 
service  at  times  not  only  to  the  producer  but  to  the  manufacturer. 
I  do  believe  that  with  the  exchanges  of  this  country  conducted  as 
they  are  to-day,  they  are  a  positive  menace  and  a  curse  to  both  the 
manufacturer  and  the  producer.  And  feeling  that  way,  I  have 
responded  to  the  suggestion  or  invitation  of  Representative  Lever 
(who  is  the  Representative,  not  of  my  home  district,  but  of  the  district 
in  which  some  of  my  mills  are)  to  appear  here. 

I  might  introduce  what  I  have  to  say  by  reading  part  of  the  report 
made  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation  at  its  May  meeting,  1908,  when  we  took  up  this  question  (as 
we  had  in  previous  meetings)  of  the  cotton  exchanges,  and  their 
effect  upon  hs  as  manufacturers,  I  can  not  empha.size  too  greatly  to 
the  committee  the  very  serious  effect  that  the  exchange  has  had  in 
times  past,  and  is  havmg  to-day,  upon  the  manufacturers.  We  are 
left  in  a  condition  where  we  are  "damned  if  we  do  and  damned  if  wo 
don't."  The  effect  of  the  exchanges  upon  the  product  in  which  T  am 
interested — cotton — is  such  that  it  is  simply  impossible  for  a  manu- 
facturer with  any  assurance  whatever  to  know  the  price  at  wliich  he 
is  going  to  buy  his  raw  material. 

To  iUustrate  to  you,  take  the  conditions  of  the  last  month;  Within 
the  last  thirty  days  cotton  futures  were  quoted  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  at  approximately  164  cents,  that  representing 
about  the  high- water  mark.  Those  same  contracts  during  that 
month  have  fallen  slightly  over  3  cents  a  pound,  or  about  3} 
cents,  I  believe^  as  the  minimum.  During  that  period  the  price  of 
spots  has  remamed  practically  ujichanged.  The  producer  who  was 
able  to  hold  his  spots  has  held  on  to  them,  unwilling  to  sacrifice 
them,  not  recognizing  the  extreme  reduction  in  price,  and  has  not 
been  able,  therefore,  to  get  the  price  at  which  ho  was  holding  them. 
He  is  now  about  able  to  get  the  price  at  which  he  has  been  holding 
them.  Cotton  futures  fluctuate,  as  I  have  said,  very  greatly.  At 
the  time  that  the  contracts  were  selling  in  New  York  at  approxi- 
mately 16J  cents,  spot  cotton  in  the  South  was  not  selling  at  over 
15  to  15i  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  a  legitimate  difference? 

Mr.  Parker.  Of  course  it  all  depends  upon  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. ,  The  legitimate  difference  Between  South  Carolina  ana  New 
York  cotton  should  be  about  76  points.  In  other  words,  I  should 
legitimately  expect  to  buy  spot  cotton  in  the  South,  middling  grade, 
at  about  75  pomts  under  the  quotation  in  New  York.  As  a  matter 
of  factj  during  the  last  three  years,  the  price  has  ranged  from  a  con- 
dition m  whim  at  times  futures  would  be  2J  cents  under  spots  to  a 
point  where  they  were  IJ  cents  over  spots.  There  has  been  no 
response  of  one  to  the  other,  and  there  can  not  be  imder  mj  view  of 
the  cotton  exchange  rules,  particularly  in  New  York.    I  wish  to  say 
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here  that  while  I  shall  use  New  York  in  my  discussion  as  an  illustra- 
tion, and  I  think  an  extreme  illustration,  of  the  disadvantage  (and 
I  may  almost  use  the  word  "curse")  of  a  cotton  exchange,  at  the 
Bame  time  the  same  complaint  in  a  leaser  degree  applies  to  New 
Orleans.     But  it  applies  in  an  exag^rated  degree  to  New  York. 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  Mr.  Parker  a  question  i 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  If  future  contracts  can  depreciate  the  price  of 
cotton  S15  a  bale,  or  3  cents  a  pound,  and  the  nolder  of  the  spots  in 
the  South  will  not  "turn  loose,"  why  do  not  the  manufacturers  go 
to  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  and  buy  contracts  and  demand 
the  delivery  of  the  cotton? 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  few  moments,  Mr.  Burleson. 
If  you  will  allow  me  to  keep  that  in  mind,  I  expect  to  come  to  that. 

To  return,  therefore,  to  the  line  of  argument  I  was  on:  There 
haabeen  this  extreme  fluctuation.  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  the 
producer  i  As  I  have  said,  duiing  this  period  he  has  been  unable  to 
sell  his  own  product,  because  the  manufacturer  was  able  to  buy 
elsewhere  cheaper.     Now,  why? 

When  cotton  futures,  through  the  influence  of  speculation,  were 
forced  to  the  extreme  price  of  16J  cents — a  price  above  that  which 
the  spot  cotton  could  be  sold  at — such  spot  cotton  as  was  sold  was 
bought  by  the  intermediate  man,  who,  as  we  say,  "  hedged  "  the  sale. 
That  is,  he  bought  the  spot  cotton,  we  will  say,  at  15  cents,  and  sold 
futures  against  it  at  16i  cents.  In  other  words,  he  bought  his  spot 
cotton  in  the  South  at  from  a  cent  and  a  quarter  to  a  cent  and  a  half 
under  futures.  There  is  a  con<iition  where  futures  have  run  away  from 
the  market,  or  gone  above  the  market. 

A  lai^e  quantity  of  cotton  was  bought  during  December  by  the 
intermediate  man  under  those  conditions  at  about  a  cent,  we  will  say, 
under  the  price  of  futures.  A  break  occurs;  it  goes  down  3  cents  a 
pound  on  futures.  What  does  the  spot  man  do  who  has  bought  his 
cotton  in  the  intermediate  condition?  After  having  bought  his  spot 
cotton  a  cent  under  futures  he  advances  his  spot  cotton,  and  demands 
8  cent  on  futures.  The  result  is  that  during  the  last  month  the  pro- 
ducer himself  has  not  been  able  to  market  his  crop,  or  such  portions 
as  he  has  had  left  in  his  hands,  because  the  interme<liate  man,  using 
the  exchange  as  a  hedge,  has  been  able  to  undersell  him,  and  un<ler- 
sell  him  at  the  same  tmie  to  a  very  great  profit  to  the  intermediate 
man. 

To  illustrate:  If  the  intermediate  man  bought  spot  cotton  a  month 
»go  or  three  weeks  ago  at  a  cent  and  a  half  under  futures,  an<l  then  had 
a  decline  of  3  cents,  ne  was  at  an  advantage  of  3  cents  a  pound  in  his 
hedge  on  the  futures.  In  other  words,  he  had  a  profit  on  his  futures 
of  3  cents.  The  spot  man  in  the  South,  the  producer,  stood  pat  for 
hia  15  cents.  He  said:  "1  won't  sell  my  cotton  at  less  than  15  cents." 
The  intermediate  man  says  to  himself,  therefore,  "All  I  have  got  to 
do  is  to  so  fix  it  that  I  can  sell  my  cotton  which  I  have  previously 
bought  and  hedged  at  1  cent  on  futures,  and  undersell  the  spot  pro- 
ducer about  a  quarter  of  a  cent."  Therefore,  if  futures  had  declined, 
w«  will  say,  to  13^  cents,  he  will  ask  me  100  points  on  futures,  and  I 
will  have  to  pay  him  14i  cents  for  the  spot  cotton  he  has  bought  as 
against  the  farmer  who  is  holding  for  1 5  cents.  Very  naturally  under 
those  conditions  I  have  been  buying  from  the  intermediate  man.     I 
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have  been  buying  what  is  called  "  hedged  "  cotton,  and  I  will  continue 
to  buy  hedged  cotton  just  as  long  as  that  hedged  cotton  exists.  The 
indications  are  that  it  is  now  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  But  be  that 
as  it  may,  that  hedged  cotton  has  oeen  supplying  the  spinner's  de- 
mands during  this  time  of  unnecessary  and,  in  my  judgment,unjustifi- 
able  decline  of  contracts. 

What  is  the  effect  of  those  conditions  upon  me  as  a  manufacturer? 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  all  the  manufacturei-s 
resisted  the  advanc*  in  spot  cotton  this  season.  I  myself  was  mis- 
taken. I  thought  that  the  crop  was  going  to  be  a  good  deal  larger 
than  it  was.  The  speculator  (who  foresaw  conditions  better  than 
I  did),  I  think,  this  particular  season  has  been  of  benefit  to  the  pro- 
ducer as  a  whole,  because  he  has  been  able  to  advance  the  price 
faster  than  the  spinners  would  have  been  able  to  advance  it.  He 
has  done  that  this  particular  season.  But  what  is  the  result  of  this 
condition  on  the  exchanges  t  The  speculator  advanced  it  beyond  the 
point  where  the  spinner  was  willing  to  follow,  and  therefore  the 
spinner  did  not  follow  and  has  not  followed  this  season  above  a  price 
of  about  15  or  151  cents,  because  we  have  not  be-en  able  this  season 
to  get  our  goods  on  a  parity  with  cotton  even  quite  as  liigli  as  15 
cents — a  fair,  legitimateparity,  so  as  to  allow  us  a  fair,  legitimate, 
manufacturing  profit.  Twice  during  tliis  season,  however,  we  have 
gotten  goods  to  a  parity  of  15  cents.  In  the  early  part  of  November 
our  goods  had  reached  a  parity  with  15-cent  cotton.  As  a  manu- 
facturer I  began  to  feel  encour^ed.  I  began  to  feel  that  I  had  some 
reasonable  prospect  of  fair  profits  during  the  season.  But  suddenly 
futures  declined,  spots  did  not,  and  I  was  again  left  in  the  position 
of  having  the  buyer  of  my  goods  judge  of  the  market  not  by  the 
spot  cotton  but  by  futures,  because  you  miglit  as  well  recognize 
that  the  world  at  large  thinks  erroneously.  They  think  that  futures 
are  responsive  to  spots.  They  judge,  therefore,  of  what  the  manu- 
facturer is  doing  by  what  the  future  market  shows.  And  when  a 
decline  of  2  or  3  cents  a  pound  takes  place  in  futures,  the  consuming 
world,  the  jobber,  the  converter,  the  man  who  is  going  to  buy  my 
goods,  thinks  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  spot  cotton,  and 
that  I  should  therefore  make  a  corresponding  reduction  in  my  goods. 

Again,  in  January,  after  a  hard  struggle,  we  for  the  second  time  had 

fotten  goods  back  to  a  parity  with  spots.  We  began  again  to  be 
opeful,  but  this  last  break  has  had  identically  the  same  effect  that 
it  had  in  November.  It  unsettled  the  whole  trade,  and  yet  there  has 
not  been  a  break  in  spot  cotton.  To-day  I  can  not  buy  my  spot 
cotton  one-quarter  of  a  cent  cheaper  than  I  could  when  it  was  16A 
cents.  Cotton  has  been  down  as  low  as  13i  cents  on  futures,  and  yet 
spot  cotton  remains  practically  unchanged.  So  the  result  is,  as  I 
said  a  moment  ago,  that  it  is  a  curse  to  the  manufacturer  to  have  a 
fluctuation  unjustified  by  spot  conditions.  So  far  as  fluctuation  is 
justified  by  spot  conditions,  we  recognize  that  we  have  to  submit  to 
it ;  we  recogmze  the  fact  that  we  must  take  the  effects  of  it.  But  we 
do  protest  against  any  condition  in  which  the  influence  of  the  cotton 
exchanges  is  such  as  to  give  an  erroneous  impression  to  the  consumer 
of  goods  as  to  what  we  are  doing  in  the  purchase  of  our  raw  material, 
and  that  has  been  the  effect  of  the  fluctuations  on  the  exchange^.. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  way,  by  hedging  or  otherwise,  in 
which  you  can  protect  yourself  against  such  fluctuations  ? 
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Mr.  Pabseb.  Well,  sir,  I  use  75,000  bales  of  cotton  a  year,  and  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  find  a  way.  I  study  the  subject  every  year,  and 
think  I  have  got  something,  and  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  a 
way.  If  I  do  it  by  buying  futures  on  the  exchange,  before  I  get 
through  I  will  find  that  the  futures  are  away  below  a  parity  with 
spots;  I  have  lost  on  my  futures  and  have  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the 
spots.  If  I  do  it  the  other  way,  by  buj-ing  the  spots  and  selling  the 
futures  against  tliem,  I  am  buying  the  spots  before  I  have  sold  my 
goods;  then  the  futures  are  put  up  on  me,  I  have  a  loss  on  my  futures, 
and  I  have  my  spots  at  the  high  price.  So  I  have  never  yet  found  a 
way  of  hedging  the  cotton. 

Mr.  HowBU..  In  the  case  of  futures  being  lower  than  spots,  would 
it  not  be  possible  for  the  speculator  to  sell  spot  cotton  and  buy  futures, 
and  make  a  sure  profit  ^ 

Mr.  Pabker.  He  does  that  constantly^  sir;  and  I  would  not  have 
the  slightest  objection  to  his  doing  it — m  fact,  I  advocate  that^if 
there  were  such  a  condition  on  the  exchanges  as  would  keep  futures 
and  spots  responsive.  I  contend  that  they  can  he  kept  responsive. 
I  contend,  as  I  shall  show  your  committee,  that  if  the  New  York 
Exchange,  for  instance,  decided  to  adopt  rules  which  showed  an 
intent  to  make  spots  and  futures  responsive,  it  could  be  done.  But  I 
say  that  our  New  York  friends,  with  all  deference  to  them,  and  in  a 
le^r  d^;ree  our  New  Orleans  friendsj  do  not  desire  spots  and  futures 
to  be  responsive.  They  wiali  to  retam  the  power  of  manipulation  of 
futures,  which  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  speculator  and  to  the 
serious  disadvantage  of  the  spot  dealer. 

Mr.  Bbooks.  Could  Congress  regulate  the  rules  of  an  exchange ) 

Mr.  Parker.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  suppose  Congress  could  regulate  the 
rules  of  an  exchange.  And  if  the  rules  of  the  exchange  are  not  regu- 
lated so  as  to  he  just  to  the  producer  and  just  to  the  manufacturer, 
and  if  their  power  of  speculation  is  so  reserved  to  them  as  to  bo  an 
unreasonable  and  unfair  speculation,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  then  I 
contend  that  Congress  in  its  power  must  come  to  the  relief  of  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer,  and  say  to  the  exchange:  "Under  vour 
present  conditions  you  are  doing  an  illegitimate  and  a  gambling  niisi- 
ness,  and  therefore  we  must  exclude  you." 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  is  the  practice  of  tlie  exchanges  which 
gives  rise  to  this  illogical  difference  between  spots  and  futures  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  am  going  to  read  you,  if  you  will  allow  me,  a  report 
of  a  committee  which  emphasizea  those  conditions  two  years  ago ;  and 
I  will  show  you  bow  conditions  have  changed  since  that  time. 

This  is  a  report  of  May  21,  1908,  and  is  a  report  of  representative 
cotton  spinners.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  making  the  report 
is  Mr.  Ellison  A.  Smyth,  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  who  is  president  of  the 
Pelzer  Manufacturing  Company,  and  one  of  the  iai^est  spinners  in  the 
South.  On  the  committee  was  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Lowe,  of  Fitchbui^, 
Mass.,  one  of  the  leading  spinners  of  the  East;  and  there  were  other 
representative  spinners  on  the  committee  from  both  North  and 
South.     Our  report  is  as  follows: 

Your  committee  would  expre™  their  iiearty  commendation  and  ap_ptt)viil  ot  the 
re<?eiit  report  miide  by  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  of  the  Bureau  of  Corpofstions,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  question  of  cotton  exchanges.  This  report  exhibits  great  care  and  study 
of  the  situation,  and  is  so  manifeetly  juBt  and  the  cnticisBiB  made  of  the  exchangee  so 
true  that  yoiu  committee  can  but  exprew  their  hearty  approval  uE  the  report.    We 
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feel  that  the  cotton  trade  at  lai^c  ia  under  obligations  Ui  the  conuniBsioner  tor  the  care 
and  etudy  he  has  given  t«  Ihie  matter. 

In  view  of  thJB  report  it  is  iieedleRs  to  review  the  conditions  bo  clearly  pointed  out 
applyingon  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  and  to  a  much  less  extent  on  the  New 
Orleans  Exchange,  tending  to  make  a,  contract  purchase  on  these  exchanges  of  less 
value  than  it  should  be.     Theorelicallj'  the  cotton  contract  on  the  enchaiiges  should 
represent  the  value  of  spot  cotton,  and  it  is  an  absurdity  when  there  is  such  a  variance 
in  the  price  of  cotton  as  represented  by  the  contract  on  the  exchanges  and  the  price 
the  contracts  themBcIves.    These  differencea  on  the  New  York  Exchange  are  bo  gre 
as  to  render  practically  valueless  a  hedge  made  by  a  cotton  broker  on  the  exchange 
a  purchase  made  by  a  cotton  spinner.    Indeed,  the  differences  between  the  value  . 
the  contractandflpotcotton  being  BO  great  have  caused  enormous  losses  t«  both  clsseea 
t  several  years  would  make  it 
V  York  Exchange  for  the  pur- 

In  that  connection  I  want  to  give  you  gentlemen  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  effect  of  the  rules  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  <lo  that,  do  you  refer  to  all  the  rules 
or  some  of  the  rules  t 

Mr.  Parker.  I  am  going  to  refer  to  some  particular  rules  that  I 
regard  as  being  the  ones  which  are  objectionable,  and  which  we 
think  tend  to  keep  this  disparity  and  to  make  illegitiiuat«  speculation 


The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  mention  the  rule  to  which  you  are 
going  to  address  yourself. 

Mr.  Parker.  The  committee  then  goes  on: 


In  1906,  at  the  Asheville  meeting,  your  association  considered  carefully  the  i]iiee- 
'"•n  ot  the  character  of  cotton  to  be  delivered  on  contracts.    We  reafiirm  the  position 


taken  by  our  association  at  that  time.    That  position  was  as  follows: 

"Cotton  to  be  of  any  grade  from  low  middling  to  fair,  inclusive,  and  if  tinged  or 

Btained,  not  below  low  middling  (fair  color)  in  value, 

"Price  to  be  based  on  middling,  with  additions  and  deductions  for  other  grades  to 

be  made  according  to  rates  of  cotton  exchange  existing  on  the  afternoon  oithe  day 

previous  to  the  date  ot  notice  ot  delivery." 

In  other  words,  we  want  to  get  away  from  that  question  of  fixed 
difEerences  which  the  New  York  Exchange  operates  on.  I  presume 
the  committee  understand  the  rule  of  fixed  differences.  Neverthe- 
less, I  will  take  the  Uberty  of  explaining  a  little  bit  more  about  it. 

The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  through  its  committee,  meets  in 
November  of  each  year.  At  that  time,  although  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  crop  lias  been  gathered,  it,  in  effect,  undertakes  to  say 
what  is  going  to  be  the  character  of  the  crop  for  the  year,  and  there- 
fore it  undertakes  to  say  what  is  going  to  be  the  value  of  stained  cot- 
ton, as  contrasted  to  white  middling  cotton,  or  what  ia  going  to  be 
the  value  of  middling  fair.  Middling  fair  ia  the  very  finest  clmracter 
of  cotton,  just  as  white  as  snow,  and  has  no  defects,  no  leaf,  or  no 
trash  in  it.  They  undertake  at  that  time  of  the  year  to  say  what  shall 
be  the  differences.  They  say,  in  effect,  that  middling  fair  is  to  be 
worth  a  cent  and  a  half,  wo  will  say,  on  middling,  or  middlingstained 
is  to  be  worth  a  cent  off  from  middling.  Of  course,  those  differences 
are  afterwards  fixed  commercially  by  the  conditions,  depending  on 
how  many  bales  of  middling  stained  appear  on  the  cotton-crop  market 
that  year,  how  many  bales  of  middling  fair  appear,  how  many  milb 
can  use  niiddling  fair,  and  how  many  mills  are  using  middling  stained. 
Therefore  the  market  differences  will  vary  very  greatly  from  the  fixed 
differences  made  by  the  New  York  Exchange. 
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The  New  York  Exchange  says  that  cotton  must  arbitrarily  be  worth 
so  much  more  or  so  much  less  than  the  middling.  We  say  it  ought 
to  be  fixed  by  commercial  differences,  so  that  Icould  go  there  and 
take  up  a  certain  character  of  cotton  and  get  it  at  its  true  commercial 
value,  regardless  of  what  New  York  arbitrarily  says  it  is  worth. 
Therefore,  to  the  ext«nt  that  the  option  is  given  to  the  seller  to  do  the 
delivery,  it  is  he  who  must  det«rmme  what  class  of  cotton  he  is  going 
to  dehver  to  me  as  a  spinner.  If  1  buy  cotton,  basis  middling,  it  is 
the  seller  who  is  going  to  say  whether  he  is  going  to  give  me  middling 
fair  or  give  me  middling  stained.  He,  of  course,  is  always  going  to 
give  me  that  class  of  cotton  which  is  most  undesired  at  those  arbitrary 
differences;  and  to  that  extent  he  depresses  the  general  run  of  cotton. 
To  illustrate  that,  Mr.  Chairman:  In  January,  1908, 1  bought  5,000 
bales  of  cotton  from  a  certain  intermediate  man,  a  thousand  bales  a 
month,  for  delivery  in  January  to  Mav,  inclusive.  At  that  time  New 
York  contracts  were  selling  at  9.90  for  May.  I  bought  those  5,000 
bales  of  cotton  at  110  points  on  May.  To  begin  with,  that  was  an 
absurdity— that  I  should  be  buying  cotton  in  South  Carolina  and 
having  to  pay,  where  the  cotton  is  raised,  110  points  more  than  it 
was  tneoretically  worth  in  New  York.  That  was  an  absurdity  on  its 
face.  But  the  New  York  Exchange  quotations  tlien  were  away 
below  the  parity,  aw^  below  the  price  or  spOts.  Therefore  the  inter- 
me<liate  man  said:  "I  have  got  to  ask  you  110  points  on  New  York." 
I  agreed  to  pay  110  points  on  New  York  for  those  5,000  bales.  Fu- 
tures were  9.90.     That  made  the  spot  cotton  cost  me  11  cents. 

What  happened?  Spot  cotton  advanced;  and  when  my  freind 
went  to  dehver  the  spot  cotton  to  me,  ho  had  to  pav  121  cents  for  it 
in  place  of  11  cents.  What  became  of  futures?  Although  spot  cot- 
ton advanced  a  cent  and  a  half,  futures  went  down  a  quarter  of  a  cent. 
What  was  the  result?  The  man  broke.  He  could  not  stand  the 
strain.  He  has  a  loss  there.  That  was  only  one  of  many  contracts 
he  had.     It  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  sale. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  he  ha<l  attempte<l  to  pro- 
tect himself'* 

Mr.  Parker.  Oh,  yes;  he  bought  futures.     He  had  the  futures. 
He  bought  futures  at  9.90. 
The&AiRMAN,  And  he  "went  broke"  because  futures  went  down? 
M.  Parker.  Futures  went  down,  and  spots  went  up. 
Mr.  Beall.  He  lost  on  l>oth  sides  ? 

Mr,  Parker.  He  lost  ou  both  sides  of  the  market;  and  that  is  con- 
stantly happening.  I  say  to  you  as  a  spinner,  to-day,  that  I  do  not 
care  how  strong  an  intermediate  man  may  be;  I  do  not  care  whether 
itisGeoi^e  H.McFadden  or  not;  I  do  not  care  how  strong  he  is^t  is 
always  a  serious  question  with  me,  when  I  buy  up  spot  cotton  from 
the  intermediate  man,  as  to  whether  he  will  be  able  to  stand  the  strain 
ot  the  differences  existing  between  spots  and  futures. 
Mr.  Cone.  Was  not  that  the  result  of  abnormal  conditions  1 
Mr.  Parser.  It  was;  it  was  the  result  of  abnormal  conditions. 
But  I  say  abnormal  conditions  ought  to  be  represented  in  spots  and 
contracts  at  the  same  time.  If  the  conditions  were  abnormal,  they 
ought  to  respond.  Both  spots  and  futures  ought  to  respond  to  those 
abnormal  conditions.  The  condition  was  that  although  the  exchange 
met  in  November  and  said  that  middling  stained  or  low  ordinary 
(which  is  a  very  low  grade  of  cotton)  was  to  be  so  many  points  less 
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than  middling,  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  such  a  great  proportion 
that  year  of  middling  stained  and  strict  low  middling  stained  and  low 
ordinaries  that  the  price  of  those  low  grades  became  very  much  less 
than  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  said  they  were.  Therefore 
futures  went  down,  but  the  man  who  wanted  white  cotton  had  to  pay 
for  it.  White  cotton  went  up,  and  middling  is  white  cotton.  Theo- 
retically, middling  cotton  should  have  been  delivered  to  me.  Prac- 
tically, if  I  went  to  get  a  delivery,  I  would  have  got  that  class  of  cot- 
ton which  was  least  in  demand,  of  which  there  was  the  greatest  quan- 
tity, which  would  have  had  the  effect,  they  knew,  of  making  me  nm 
away  from  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  and  take  my  losses  rather 
than  take  up  the  cotton. 

I  conteno  that  that  is  a  defect  to-day  in  the  rule  of  the  New  York 
Exchange,  In  the  first  place,  they  deal  on  what  they  call  arbitrary 
differences,  and  do  not  recognize  the  differences  fixed  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  which  I  contend  they  should  recognize.  But  , 
in  addition  to  that,  with  all  deference  to  my  New  York  friends,  I 
am  willing  to  take  my  chance  on  speculation  if  I  am  going  to  speculate. 
Personally,  I  never  do  it.  I  have  never  bought  a  bale  of  cotton  on 
speculation  in  my  life,  and  never  expect  to.  But  I  am  willing  to 
take  my  chance  in  speculation  if  I  have  an  even  chance.  But  I  say 
that  any  man  who  speculates  is  entitled  to  an  even  chance.  Now, 
do  they  give  a  man  an  even  chance ) 

Suppose  I  take  up,  as  I  did  last  year,  1,200  bales  of  cotton.  I  took 
up  last  January  1,200  bales  of  cotton  on  the  New  York  Exchange. 
Futures  were  away  below  the  price  of  spots.  I  could  not  buy  spots 
in  the  South  for  within  a  cent  of  what  tiiey  said  they  were  wortn  in 
New  York.  I  therefore  said:  "I  will  take  up  my  cotton  in  New 
York  and  ship  it  back  down  South."  I  would  pay  the  freight  and 
still  be  a  winner  on  the  cotton.  Wlien  I  go  to  take  up  thait  cotton, 
you  must  recognize,  first  of  all,  that  every  option  is  given  to  the 
seller.  It  is  the  seller  who  is  going  to  say  what  kind  of  cotton  he  is 
going  to  give  me.  I  have  bought  basis  middling.  I  was  simple 
enough  to  think  I  was  going  to  get  something  approaching  middling 
cotton,  anyhow.  I  soon  leame<l  very  differently.  I  soon  learned 
that  I  would  get  the  most  undesirable  cotton  to  be  seen  in  the  United 
States,  that  congregates  and  is  diawn  to  New  York,  as  a  rule.  TTiis 
season  there  has  not  been  that  class  of  cotton.  Therefore  they  can 
say,  very  truthfully,  that  this  season  there  is  a  very  good  class  of 
cotton  up  there.  But  we  have  been  "burned"  so  often  that  I  do 
not  dare,  even  this  season,  to  take  up  cotton. 

To  come  back  to  last  season.  What  happened?  I  took  up  1,200 
bales  of  cotton,  I  was  given  certificates  with  every  grade  that  could 
possibly  be  found  in  the  United  States  which  was  liable  to  be  passed 
on  the  New  York  Exchange  on  the  certificates.  In  other  words,  take 
a  certificate  of  100  bales  of  cotton.  I  had  18  different  grades  on  100 
bales  of  cotton.  I  had  the  expense  of  my  going  to  New  York,  or  of 
my  sending  a  representative  there,  to  sort  out  that  cotton.  The 
same  mill  does  not  use  middling  fair  cotton  that  uses  good  ordinary, 
for  instance.  Good  ordinary  is  used  for  one  purpose  and  middling 
fair  is  used  for  an  extreme  purpose.  Middling  fair  cotton  will  be 
used  in  making  the  finest  hosiery  or  the  finest  underwear.  Good 
ordinary  will  be  used  for  making  the  coarsest  articles  of  the  same 
kind,  where  the  matter  of  color,  etc.,  does  not  make  any  difference. 
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But  they  put  on  the  same  certificate  every  grade  tliat  could  be  found 
in  the  market  which  was  liable  to  be  delivered  under  their  contract. 
Why?  (This  is  said  with  all  deference  to  my  friends.)  It  is  done 
in  order  to,  as  we  say,  "scare"  the  man  away  from  the  delivery.  It 
is  done  so  that  he  will  not  take  up  a  dehvery,  but  will  run  away  from 
it  rather  than  take  up  the  cotton. 

Mr.  BxjKLEBON.  If  lie  has  bought,  it  is  done  to  make  him  sell  ? 

Mr.  Pabker.  That  is  what  he  wants  to  do.  If  I  take  the  cotton, 
he  wants  to  make  me  have  to  turn  it  right  back  on  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Did  you  ever  look  at  anv  of  the  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  fn  1907,  I  think  it  was,  or 
1908— anyhow,  within  the  last  five  years — futures  were  so  low,  and  I 
wanted  spot  cotton  and  needed  it  in  my  business  so  badly,  that  it 
looked  to  me  to  be  just  the  very  thing  to  go  up  there  and  see  if  I 
could  not  get  some  cotton  in  New  York  and  slup  it  back  to  South 
Carolina  again.  Mr.  Theodore  H.  Price  had  just  taken  up  10,000 
bales  of  cotton.  He  asked  me  to  come  up  there  and  see  it.  I  went 
through  the  10,000  bales  he  had  taken  up.  He  was  very  anxious  to 
ship  it  out,  to  get  rid  of  it.  And  while  I  recognize  and  say  in  justice 
to  my  friends  that  that  particular  condition  Tias  been  in  a  mea.sure 
rectified  since,  at  that  time  I  was  offered  cotton  wliich  no  spinner  in 
the  world  could  have  spun.  My  friends  will  say:  "Well,  it  went  out; 
it  went  into  consumption."  Yes;  it  went  into  consumption,  like 
stuffing  horse  collars  and  doing  things  of  that  character.     It  did  not 

So  into  legitimate  consumption  as  spun  cotton.  And  the  effect  of 
aving  that  class  of  cotton  up  there,  kept  over  there  year  after  year 
and  month  after  month,  dehvered  one  time  and  redehvered  bacK  on 
the  Exchange,  was  to  scare  the  legitimate  dealer  and  the  legitimate 
Bpinner  away  from  delivery  on  tlie  New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 
Therefore  the  effect  of  it  necessarily  would  be  to  depress  futures  in 
contrast  with  spots.  That  particular  season  futures  were  selling  at 
more  than  2^  cents  under  the  price  of  middling  cotton  from  the  South. 
I  sav  that  that  condition  is  brought  about  by  illegitimate  conditions 
on  tiie  New  York  Exchange,  wliich  we  as  spinners.  North  and  South, 
have  repeatedly  asked  to  nave  corrected,  and  have  not  been  able  to 
secure  it.  It  affects  our  business  disastrously,  and  therefore  we  say 
we  are  Justified  in  asking  for  its  correction  here. 

Mr.  Lever.  Wliat  is  the  relative  position  of  New  York  as  a  spot 
market  as  compared  to  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  New  York  is  not  {I  suppose  I  may  ii,se  the  expres- 
sion) a  legitimate  spot  market.  In  other  words,  the  only  character  of 
cotton  which  goes  to  New  York  is  that  cotton  which,  ns  a  rule  (of 
course  there  are  exceptions  to  a  general  statement) ,  is  sent  there  with 
&  view  of  delivery  on  contracts.  Take,  for  instance,  the  last  part  of 
December  and  the  early  part  of  January,  when  cotton  rose  to  164 
cents  in  futures.  That  was  above  the  parity  of  spots.  Therefore  a 
dealer  in  the  South  would  ship  cotton  to  New  York  and  deliver  it  on 
the  contracts,  because  he  could  get  more  that  way  than  he  could  by 
selling  it  to  the  spinner  in  the  South  or  to  the  spinner  in  the  East. 
He  could  get  more  from  delivery  on  contracts.  But  practically  the 
New  York  stock  of  cotton/epresents  this  cotton  kept  in  that  way  for 
delivery  from  time  to  time  on  contracts.  You  will  readily  recognize 
that  as  a  rule — this  year  has  been  the  exception — it  is  the  un<lesirable 
cotton  which  is  so  delivered.  It  is  the  class  of  cotton  which  there  is 
no  other  demand  for. 
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Mr.  Burleson.  The  "overs"  and  mixed  lots? 

Mr.  Parker.  The  "overs"  and  mixed  lots,  or  the  extremely  high 
grades,  which  are  just  as  bad  as  the  extremely  low  grades. 

Mr,  Neville,  xou  spoke  of  cotton  which  you  got  from  New  York 
in  January,  1908— was  that  the  date? 

Mr.  Parker,  No;  January,  1909. 

Mr.  Neville.  Well,  you  mentioned  it  some  time  hefore  as  being  in 
Januaiy,  1908. 

Mr.  Parker.  No;  the  deliveiy  in  Januarj'  was  1909.  The  time  I 
referred  to  in  connection  with  Sir.  Price's  cotton  was  either  1907  or 
1908. 

Mr.  Neville.  What  was  the  average  grade  of  the  total  crop  in 
1906-7  and  1907-8? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  am  trying  to  fix  the  different  years.  In  1907,  my 
recollection  is,  it  was  a  very  low  grade. 

Mr.  Neville.  That  is  the  year  you  bad  the  storm  in  September 
which  ruined  the  grade,  where  you  could  not  get  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  the  South  for  a  week. 

Mr.  Parker.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Neviij-e.  That  was  a  very  low-grade  crop  ? 

Mr,  Parker.  That  was  a  very  low-grade  crop. 

Mr.  Neville.  One  minute,  please.  So  that  by  Christmas,  1906, 
strict  and  good  middling  cotton  did  not  exist  except  in  the  hands  of 
dealers  who  had  bouglit  it  and  held  it  as  merchandise ! 

Mr.  Parker.  I  would  not  state  it  quite  so  generally  as  that. 

Mr.  Neville.  Well,  approximately? 

Mr,  Parker.  I  would  say  that  the  supply  of  the  high-grade  cotton 
was  very  much  less  than  the  demand  for  it — very  much  less  than  usual. 

Mr,  Neviij-e.  Very  much  less  than  usual  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neville.  To  get  right  back  to  the  firm  you  mentioned  that 
failed,  I  was  fearful  tnat  the  committee  might  thmk  that  the  particu- 
lar transaction  you  mentioned  caused  that  firm  to  fail. 

Mr,  Parker.  No;  it  was  not  big  enough  for  that — only  5,000  bales. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  understood  that,  but  I  was  afraid  the  committee 
might  think  so,  the  way  the  matter  was  left ;  and  I  do  not  want  them 
to  think  that  you  left  it  that  way  intentionally. 

Mr,  Parker.  No. 

Mr.  Neville,  We  are  only  discussiug  this  thii^  in  a  calm  way. 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes. 

Mr.  IIowELL.  Before  you  resume  your  statement,  let  me  ask  what 
futures  you  deal  in  in  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  What  futures  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes. 

Mr,  Parker.  Suppose  I  want  cotton  for  deliveiy  in  June — I  buy 
June  cotton.  If  I  want  it  delivered  to  me  in  July,  I  buy  July  cotton. 
Ordinarily,  when  I  speak  of  disparity,  though,  I  mean  the  current 
month,  with  tile  current  prices  oi  cotton  that  day. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  have  reference  to  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 
You  can  buy  cotton  for  delivery  in  any  month  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Parker.  Oh,  you  can  buy  it  for  a  year  or  more  ahead;  yes, 
sir.  The  fact  is  I  nave  bought  cotton  in  Liverpool  for  eighteen 
months  ahead. 

Mr.  Neville.  Right  there,  if  you  will  allow  me,  you  can  only  buy 
it  in  New  York  eleven  months  anead. 
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Mr,  Paekek.  Eleven  months  ahead  i  Well,  I  will  accept  that  cor- 
rection. I  thought  it  was  a  little  bit  over  a  year.  Mr,  Neville  says 
it  is  little  bit  less  than  a  year.  But  in  Liverpool  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that  you  can  buy  it  two  years  ahead. 

Now,  to  come  back,  gentlemen:  The  effect  of  the  action  of  the 
exchange  is  to  give  every  option  to  the  seller;  and  he  has  an  option  to 
make  that  delivery  at  ahxed  difference  regardless  of  what  is  the  value 
of  cotton.     Suppose  he  Vere  offering  me,  for  illustration 

Mr.  Lamb.  Do  we  understand  you  bought  in  Liverpool  and  shipped 
back  here  i 

Mr.  Parker.  No,  sir,  I  thought  at  that  time  that  Liverpool  was 
unduly  depressed;  and  as  a  manufacturer  I  thought  it  was  a  very 
good  chance  to  hedge,  myself,  and  I  hedged  in  Liverpool,  I  may  add 
that  it  did  not  respond  quite  as  fast  as  I  had  expected.  I  came  out 
ail  right,  but  not  as  fast  as  I  had  expected. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  give  you  an  absolute  illustration,  sir.  I  sold 
last  May  or  April  the  product  of  my  Mononghan  mills  for  nearly 
eighteen  months,  or  over  fifteen  montfe,  from  April,  1909,  to  January, 
1911.  I  sold  the  entire  product  of  that  mill  at  one  sale.  I  figured 
then,  as  a  business  man,  only  upon  the  parity  between  spots  and  goods. 
Therefore  I  figured,  "How  much  can  I  buy  my  spot  cotton  at,  oased 
upon  what  I  can  get  these  gentlemen  that  are  going  to  sell  me  to  sell  at, 
and  what  I  sell  my  goods  at — how  much  profit  have  I  got  in  the 
parity  ?" 

When  I  made  that  sale  there  was  such  a  relation  between  spots 
and  futures  that  I  had  to  pay  a  considerable  amount  on  the  futures 
to  get  my  spots.  In  other  words,  we  will  say,  I  paid  fifty  or  sixty 
points,  my  recollection  is,  in  part,  and  for  some  of  it  as  high  as  a  cent 
on  a  pound,  on  futures,  to  get  my  spots.  The  intermediate  dealer  then 
had  this  condition:  He  covered  himself  with  those  futures,  of  course, 
and  he  lias  been  delivering  me  cotton  from  time  to  time  since  then. 
During  that  period  I  have  seen  futures  rise  to  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound 

er  spots,  through  the  process  of  this  circulation.     At  that  time  the 

ot  cotton,  the  stock  of  cotton  in  New  York,  had  been  greatly  re- 
fuced.  There  was  only,  I  think  (I  am  speaking  generally),  about 
30,000  bales  in  New  York.  Therefore  the  speculator  was  not  afraid 
of  that  30,000  boles.  Under  the  operation  of  that  condition,  in  which 
tlie  spots  got  way  below  the  futures,  through  the  force  of  specula- 
lion,  a  lai^c  stock  of  cotton  was  drawn  to  New  York,  What  was  the 
effect,  immetiiately  ?  That  was  used  as  a  hammer  to  hammer  down 
futures,  so  that  futures  fell  3  cents  below  spots,  because  the  spinners 
ran  away  from  those  bales  in  New  York.  We  were  not  willing  to  take 
the  cotton  in  New  York  under  those  conditions.  As  far  as  I  know, 
very  few  spinners  take  cotton  in  New  York,  A  few  of  tlie  Fall  River 
men  do  it  at  times,  but  a  very  small  percentage  are  willing  to  do  it.  If 
they  were  to  have  their  rules  so  that  I  could  demand  the  cotton,  even 
with  my  little  purchase  of  75,000  bales  a  year,  I  could  keep  spots  and 
futures  in  parity.  I  could  do  that  if  they  would  have  their  rules  so 
that  1  could  count  on  receiving  cotton  or  the  class  which  represents 
the  great  rnass  of  the  spinning  cotton.  In  an  average  year  I  believe 
I  can  safely  say  that  90  per  cent  of  the  cotton  of  tlio  South  ranges 
between  low  middling  and  good  middling.  In  the  average  season, 
such  a  season  as  this,  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  only  10  per  cent  is 
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below  low  middling  or  above  good  middlii^.  Yet  it  is  those  extreme 
grades,  represented  by  that  10  per  cent,  which  tend  to  depress  the 
whole  90  per  cent  of  the  South's  cotton. 

Wby  is  that  t  Suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  were  a  cotton  dealer 
who  wanted  to  buy  a  ttiousand  bales  of  cotton — how  would  you  do  it  ? 
You  would  send  out  a  telegram  to  your  correspondents  and  authorize 
them  to  buy  you  a  thousand  bales  of  cotton-^not,  usually,  at  a  fixed 
price,  but  a  thousand  bales  of  cotton  at  so  many  points  on  New  York, 
or  so  many  points  off  from  New  York  futures,  as  the  case  may  be. 
One  time  it  is  on,  and  another  time  it  is  off,  according  to  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  exchange.  But  practically  eveiy  man  who  buys  cotton 
buys  it  in  relation  to  futures.  Therefore  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
the  fluctuations  in  futures  do  not  affect  the  producer,  because  the 
purchase  of  almost  all  cotton  is  made  with  relation  to  either  New  York 
or  New  Orleans  futures. 

Mr.  Lever.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  local  cotton  buyer  in  the 
local  market  is  absolutely  controlled  in  the  price  that  he  gives  to  the 
seller  of  cotton,  the  farmer  and  the  producer,  by  the  futures  of  New 
York  and  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Parkee.  Yes,  sir:  I  do.  Take,  for  instance,  myself  as  a  spin- 
ner. Suppose  I  wanted  to  have,  as  I  do  have,  a  number  of  agents 
throughout  the  cotton  section  buying  cotton  for  me  during  this  fall. 
I  can  not  afford  to  keep  up  all  the  time  with  the  market,     I  can  not 

f've  them  a  fixed  price,  because  if  I  gave  them  a  fixed  price  one  time 
would  be  above  my  competitors  and  another  time  below  my  com- 
petitors who  are  buying  on  the  basis  of  futures.  Therefore  my 
mstructions  to  my  buyers  will  be  to  buy  at  so  many  points  on  New 
York  or  so  many  points  off  New  York.  So  it  is  with  regard  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Neville.  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  making  tliis  state- 
ment. He  is  one  of  the  largest  cotton  dealers  in  the  Umted  States. 
If  he  sends  out  instructions  to  that  effect,  his  buyers  throughout 
the  whole  South — and  he  does  buy  through  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  South — buy  what  we  call "  parities."  That  is,  the  buyer  is  given  a 
certain  relation  to  New  York  to  buy  on.  He  either  buys  at  40  points 
on  or  50  points  off  in  the  futures.  Now,  take  a  case,  Mr.  Lever,  where 
I  have  bought  1,000  bales  of  cotton  from  the  intermediate  dealer, 
I  have  bought  it  at  the  price  of  New  York  futures,  we  will  say.  He 
agrees  to  sell  me,  at  May  quotations,  a  thousand  bales  of  cotton  for 
delivery  in  March,  Aprih  or  May.  He  has  not  got  the  cotton  there; 
be  buys  the  futures.  He  immediately  becomes  interested  in  the 
sustenance  of  those  futures.  He  wants  to  see  futures  at  least  sus- 
tained on  a  parity  with  spots.  Suppose  futures  go  down.  The 
minute  futures  go  down  he  has  a  loss  in  his  future  transactions. 
He  is  goin^  to  make  that  good  by  trying  to  force  spot  cotton  down 
correapondmgly.  And  there  is  one  very  serious  effect  that  the 
fluctuation  of  futures  has  on  spots.  The  very  minute  the  interme- 
diate man  who  has  sold  me  cotton  buys  futures,  he  becomes  a  bear 
on  the  market,  especiaUy  if  the  futures  decline,  because  he  has  a 
loss  on  his  futures.  In  order  to  save  himself  from  that  loss  he  is 
trying  to  force  a  corresponding  decline  in  spot  cotton;  and  ib  is 
futures  which  in  the  end  fix  the  price  of  spot  cotton. 

There  are  of  course  certain  seasons  when  the  fanner  in  his  inde- 
pendence can  overcome  that.    He  overcame  it  in  1908;   and  if  the 
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committee  will  allow  me  I  will  just  read  a  portion  of  this  report  over 
t^ain.     In  the  report  we  say: 

In  coDciusion,  your  committee  would  heartilj;  eongmtulato  the  plantere  of  the  South 
upon  the  remarkable  manner  in  which,  notwithBtanding  adverse  conditiooa  ot  the 
tunes  and  the  adverse  conditions  on  Che  exchangee,  they  nave  been  able  by  the  exer- 
cise of  good  businees  judgment  to  dtspoae  of  their  crop  at  fairly  remunerative  prices. 
Your  committee  feels  that  were  it  not  fur  the  strength  of  the  farmeis  it    ''  '' 

■"■'  '  '    «  would  have  been  obtained  du 

fratulate  our  farmer  friends  upon  t 
le  disposal  of  their  crop  during  the  past  w 

It  was  due  to  this  very  independence  and  the  fact  that  at  that 
season  they  were  fairly  well  off,  just  as  they  have  been  this  season. 
They  have  been  able  this  season  to  withstand  those  extreme  fluc- 
tuations ;  but  it  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  the  financial 
ability  to  hold  their  cotton,  and  were  not  forced  to  put  it  on  the 
market.  If  they  had  been  forced  to  put  it  on  the  market  they 
would  have  felt  the  effect  of  it. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  Would  this  man  that  sold  you  that  1,000  bales 
of  cotton  from  January  to  June  have  sold  it  to  you  if  he  had  not  had 
some  place  to  hedge?  You  say  he  bought  futures.  Suppose  he  had 
not  had  any  place  to  buy  them — he  could  not  sell  it  to  you,  could  he  ? 

Mr.  Parkeh.  I  will  aay  to  you,  gentlemen,  very  frankly,  that  he 
would  not  have;  and  I  think  if  he  did  I  would  not  have  bought  it 
from  him.  If  he  had  not  had  some  place  to  hedge  I  would  not  have 
bought  it  from  him,  because  I  do  not  think  he  could  have  stood  the 
stram. 

A  Gentliman.  Do  you  not  consider  it  rather  an  unnatural  proce- 
dure to  go  from  South  Carohna  to  New  York  to  buy  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Oh,  absolutely,  sir — absolutely  unnatural. 

A  Gentleman.  There  is  another  question  I  should  like  to  ask  you, 
SU-;  If  a  contract  in  New  York  called  for  all  middling  cotton,  or  ajl 
strict  middling  cotton,  do  you  not  think  we  would  have  corners  up 
there  pretty  nearly  every  month  ? 

M,  Parker.  Unquestionably;  and  therefore  the  spinners  have 
never  asked  that.  What  the  spinners  do  ask  is  tliis:  We  give  them 
the  whole  range  of  low  middling  to  fair;  but  we  say:  "Do  not  put 
on  there  an  extreme  cotton  like  ordinary,  which  is  dirty,  and  can  only 
be  used  by  a  very  few  spinners," 

Mr.  Neville.  We  do  not  deal  in  ordinary — good  ordinary, 

Mr.  Parker.  Well,  good  ordinary  is  one  grade  higher  than  ordinary ; 
but  you  did  deal  in  ordinary  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Neville.  Never. 

Mr.  Parker,  Never?  Well,  I  beg  your  pardon;  good  ordinary, 
then.  But  stitl,  at  the  same  time,  good  ordinary  is  a  very  low  grade 
of  cotton  as  contrasted  with  middling  or  strict  middling,  which  the 
great  mass  of  spinners  use. 

Mr.  Lever.  How  many  grades  do  they  have  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  now  ? 

Mr.  Parker,  My  understanding  is  that  they  have  30  grades  now, 
counting  the  quarter  grades. 

Mr.  Neville.  Counting  the  quarter  grades  there  are  28,  I  think. 

Mr.  Lever.  Either  one  of  those  grades  is  deliverable  upon  a 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Any  one  of  those  grades;  and  it  is  at  the  seller's, 
option. 
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Mr.  Lever.  At  the  seller's  option ! 

Mr.  Parker.  Yea,  sir,  I  am  trying  to  make  clear  to  you  that 
what  I  want  is  this:  If  the  exchanges  will  give  us  a  condition  in 
which  spots  and  futures  keep  together,  I  say  the  farmer  can  take 
care  of  nimself  and  the  spinner  can  take  care  of  himself.  But  do 
not  give  us  a  condition  in  which  there  is  disparity  between  spots  and 
futures,  and  one  is  used  as  a  hammer  to  hammer  down  the  other. 

What  the  spinners  ask  is  that  all  the  option  be  not  given  to  the 
seller.  Let  the  buyer,  the  consumer,  have  some  option  in  the  class 
of  cotton,  so  as  to  keep  the  two  together.  Therefore  we  ask  this 
(reading) : 

That  at  a  reasonable  time  before  tender  dale  the  buyer  may  give  notice  that  he 
will  require  the  delivery  to  him  oE  the  grade  avenge  middling,  nothii^  below  low 
middling,  nothing  above  good  middling,  and  for  such  option  ho  should  be  required 
to  pay  a  reaaonable  eicesB  over  contract  price,  Bay  one-quarter  cent  per  pound. 

If  that  rule  is  passed,  gentlemen,  I  will  guarantee  you  that  spoU 
and  futures  will  stay  within  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  of  each 
other  all  the  time;  and  I  will  guarantee  that  the  seller  and  farmer 
will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  these  enormous  disparities. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Parker.  Could 
there  be,  practically,  any  considerable  amount  of  hedging  in  deliveries 
for  November,  April,  or  June,  in  which  there  are  practically  no  future 
dealings? 

Mr.  Parker.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  think  so.  Of  course,  I  know 
there  have  been  times  in  the  past  when  there  were  sellers  who  would  sell 
in  those  months,  but  as  a  rule  I  regard  it  as  extremely  perilous  unless 
a  man  has  the  spot  cotton  in  hand.  The  effect  of  it  would  be  this 
upon  the  spinner:  (I  admit  that  if  they  abolish  the  exchanges  I  will 
have  to  readjust  my  business,  but  I  can  readjust  it  in  this  way.)  In 
place  of  buying  contracts,  I  will  simply  have  to  buy  spot  cotton  and 
put  it  in  my  warehouse  and  keep  it  for  the  montli  when  I  want  to 
spin  it.     It  would  make  an  anticipated  demand  for  spot  cotton. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  another  question:  If  futures  have  anv  legitimate, 
rational  relation  to  the  actual  cotton  dealings,  whv  is  it  tnat  there  are 
not  so  many  futures  sold  in  November  as  in  October  or  December  "i 

Mr.  Parker.  Because  speculation  simply  selects  certain  months. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  it  has  no  relation  whatever  to  supply  and  demand  for 
those  particular  months  "i 

Mr.  Parkek.  No.     For  instance,  November  is  an  inactive  month. 

Mr,  Sims.  Why  ?     Because  the  gambler  neglects  it  ? 

Mr,  Pabkeb.  Because  tlie  speculator  prefers  other  months.  Feb- 
ruary, for  instance,  is  an  inactive  month.  April  is  an  inactive 
month;  June  is  an  inactive  month. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  little  further  about  the  grades 
on  the  exchange.  I  understand  there  are  28  grades.  I  understand 
that  at  one  time  the  New  York  Exchange  abolished  the  quarter  grades, 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lever.  Do  you  have  quarter  grades  now  ? 

Mr,  Pabkeii.  The  quart«r  grades  have  been  restored. 

Mr.  Neville.  Not  altogether. 

Mr.  Parker.  Well,  partly  restored. 

Mr.  Neville.  From  full  low  middling  up  to  full  good  middling. 

Mr.  Parker.  They  have  been  partly  restored. 
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Mr.  Letbr.  I  understand  you  to  say  from  fu!l  middling 

Mr.  Neville.  From  full  low  middling  up  to  full  good  middling. 

Mr.  Leveb.  Aa  a  practical  mill  man,  is  there  any  diEference  between 
your  middling  and  your  full  middling  ? 

Mr.  Paakbr.  I  can  only  say,  as  a  mill  man,  that  I  have  never 
known  mill  men  to  buy  full  middling.    We  onlv  buy 

Mr.  Neville.  If  you  buy  a  thousand  bales  or  apring  delivery  cot- 
ton, according  to  your  Carolina  mill  rule,  tlie  seller  has  the  option 
of  delivering  you  half  a  grade  above  and  half  a  grade  below ! 

Mr.  Pabeek.  If  you  so  express  it,  for  an  average, 

Mr.  Neville,  If  you  so  express  it,  he  will  sell  for  an  average  ? 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr,  Neville.  In  other  words,  you  can  deliver  10  per  cent  below 
middhng  if  you  deliver  a  corresponding  10  per  cent  above  good 
middling  t 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Neville.  So,  after  all,  in  buying  your  average  strict  middling, 
or  whatever  your  average  gratle  may  be,  you  are  liable  to  have  to 
take  from  half  a  grade  to  a  whole  grade  below  and  from  half  a  grade 
to  a  whole  grade  above? 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  Yes.     Now  let  me  explain  that  to  the  committee. 

Suppose  I  buy  a  thousand  bales  of  average  strict  middling  cotton. 
Strict  middling  i»  a  half  grade  between  middling  and  good  middling. 
I  have  bought  average,  strict  middhng.  I  further  limit  the  purchase 
by  saying,  You  can  give  me  nothing  above  good  midiiling;  you  can 
give  me  nothing  below  middhng."  Therefore  I  will  get  an  average 
strict  middhng.  But  the  classification  of  cotton  is  not  an  exact 
science.  It  is  a  matter  of  eyesight;  it  is  a  matter  of  experience;  it 
is  a  matter  of  half  a  dozen  conditions  which  make  the  eratle  of  cotton. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  cover  those  differences,  which  wiU  occur  between 
the  most  honest  men,  we  will  allow  the  seller  to  give  us  10  per  cent,  if 
necessary,  below  middhng,  if  he  offsets  that  by  giving  10  per  cent 
above  good  middling.  We  will  average  that  10  per  cent  and  simply 
have  an  allowable  variation  to  cover  dilferences  of  opinion — that  is  all, 

Mr.  Leveb.  Mr.  Parker,  if  I  understand  you,  as  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned as  a  business  man,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  quarter 
grades  and  the  full  grades  that  you  can  see  t 

Mr.  Pabker.  I  can  not  determine  them,  although  I  buy  a  good 
many  bales  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Leveb.  Why  should  these  quarter  grades  be  maintained  1 
What  is  the  purpose  of  maintaining  them  ? 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  I  can  not  see  what  the  purpose  of  it  is.  I  can  see 
what  the  effect  of  it  is,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Lever.  What  is  the  effect) 

Mr.  Parker.  The  effect  ia  a  depressing  effect  on  the  contracts, 
because  it  ia  allowing  an  additional  difference,  an  arbitrary  differ- 
ence, to  be  added  on  or  deducted,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  the  ordi- 
nary price  of  the  cotton,  so  as  to  have  the  effect  of  making  it  against 
the  advantage  of  a  man  to  take  up  the  cotton.  That  is  the  effect  of 
it.  Of  course,  I  do  not  for  one  minute  contend  that  my  good  friends 
will  do  that  intentionally;  but  that  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  effect. 
Take,  for  instance,  good  middling:  A  class  of  cotton  which  they  would 
call  full  good  middhng  is  worth  about  eight  points  on. 
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Mr.  Neville,  A  sixteenth  of  a  cent 

Mr.  Parker.  A  sixteenth  of  a  cent  more  than  good  middlii^;  yet 
it  would  take  a  mighty  exact  man  to  determine  the  difference  in 
appearance  between  the  good  middling  and  the  full  good  middling. 
Therefore,  if  I  take  up  and  deliver  what  they  call  full  good  middling, 
I  am  at  a  sixteenth  oi  a  cent  disadvantage  in  my  trade;  and  therefore 
I  run  away  to  that  extent  from  the  trade. 

Now,  gentlemen,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  is  all  I  have  to 
say  as  representing  myself  as  a  large  consumer  of  cotton.  I  feel 
that  the  exchanges  to-day,  as  now  operated,  are  not  of  advantage 
to  the  consumer  of  cotton.  I  am  satisfied  they  are  not  of  advantage 
to  the  producer  of  cotton.  Notwithstanding  the  most  illustrative 
reports  of  the  government  ofhcials,  notwitnstanding  the  earnest 
protests  of  the  mill  men  who  are  the  consumers,  and  notwithstand- 
mg  the  protests  of  the  producers,  it  seems  impossible  to  make  our 
friends  on  the  exchanges  realize  the  justice  and  fairness  of  our  com- 
plaint. The  complaint,  I  feel,  is  just  and  fair.  I  feel,  therefore, 
that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  hope  for  relief  ia  through  gov- 
ernment action.  If  the  Government,  speaking  through  your  com- 
mittee, feels  that  the  effect  of  these  exchanges  is  unfortunate  for 
trade,  that  their  effect  is  to  depress  the  value  of  the  product  of  the 
producer,  that  the  effect  is  to  disorganize  the  business  of  the  manu- 
facturer, and  that  the  result  of  that  is  speculation,  and  that  these 
exchanges,  through  the  rules  that  they  adopt,  favor  speculation — 
I  say,  if  your  committee  feels  that — I  feel  that  we  as  consumers  of 
cotton,  and  my  friends  as  producers  of  cotton,  have  a  right  to  come 
here  together  and  ask  for  action  from  your  committee. 

I  reco^ize  no  other  way  of  bringing  this  about.  1  am  a  great 
believer  m  public  opinion.  I  believe  that  if  the  public  could  be 
awakened  to  the  evil  of  these  exchanges,  and  if  our  friends  of  the 
exchange  could  realize  how  the  public  reels,  tlie  matter  mi{:;ht  be  rec- 
tified without  legislation.  But  tt  is  a  hard  problem.  It  is  one  that 
very  few  men  understand.  It  is  very  hard  to  make  clear  to  the 
average  citizen  the  effect  of  these  rules  to-day.  And  I  feel  that  legis- 
lation is  probably  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  get  relief. 

Mr.  Lever.  Recognizing,  as  I  do,  that  Mr.  Parker  ia  perhaps  the 
greatest  cotton  man  in  the  South,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  series  of 
questions  and  get  categorical  answers  thereto,  so  that  the  committee 
may  be  in  full  possession  of  the  situation  as  he  can  give  it  to  them. 

The  first  question  I  should  like  to  ask  is  this:  What  is  the  relation 
of  spots  to  futures  ?  Of  course  I  understand  that  you  have  covered 
most  of  these  matters,  but  I  should  like  to  have  them  in  a  little  better 
shape  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  will  answer  that,  Mr.  Lever,  by  saying  that  at  the 
present  time,  under  the  present  conditions,  so  far  as  can  be  done  and 
8o  far  as  would  be  done  except  for  the  strength  of  the  individual 
holder,  contracts  control  the  price  of  futures.  There  may  be  a  con- 
dition, and  there  has  been  at  various  times  in  the  last  few  years,  when 
the  producer  simply  became  so  absolutely  independent, saying,  "I 
wont  sell  my  cotton  at  this  price,"  that  contracts  have  not  forced 
the  sale  of  cotton.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  spot  cotton  is  based  on 
futures. 

Mr-  Lever.  Very  well.  Now.  I  will  ask  this  question:  What  de- 
pressing effect,  if  any,  have  futures  on  spots;  and  why? 
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"Mr,  Pabeeb.  As  I  explained  a  few  moments  ago,  take  the  case  of 
the  forward  hedged  sale,  the  hedged  purchase :  If  I  buy  a  thousand 
bales  of  cotton  from  my  friend,  Mr.  Neville,  who  sella  me  for  dehvery 
in  May,  he,  in  strict  business  caution,  as  things  have  been  going, 
would  buy  futures.  The  minute  he  has  bought  futures  he  becomes 
materially  interested  in  whether  those  futures  decline  or  not.  If  they 
decline,  then  he  has  to  secure  a  corresponiiing  decline  in  spots,  or  he 
will  be  a  loser.     Therefore,  his  earnest  effort 

Mr.  Beall.  Regardless  of  whether  futures  decline  or  not,  is  he  not 
interested  in  having  spots  decline  ? 

Mr,  Parkeb,  Well,  yes,  he  is — certainly,  of  course.  At  the  same 
time  I  take  it  that  the  large  majority  of  iny  intermediate  friends  are 
always  figuring  on  legitimate  brokerage  of  a  certain  amount  on  the 
bale;  and  if  they  can  just  get  that  percentage  they  are  satisfied  with 
their  profit.  Therefore  he  is  figurir^  on  making  a  profit,  we  will  say, 
of  50  cents  a  bale  or  tl  a  bale.  I  think  most  of  them  figure  on  50 
cents  a  bale  as  a  legitimate  profit  on  the  transaction  of  selling. 

Mr.  Neville.  Right  there,  at  that  point,  if  you  will  excuse  me, 
Mr.  Beall:  Would  not  a  conservative  merchant  who  sold  you  in 
January  for  May  delivery  fix  the  price  on  that  cotton  for  your  May 
delivery  at  the  price  that  he  would  have  to  pay  for  the  spots,  plus 
the  carrying  expenses  for  May,  and  put  that  cotton  in  the  warehouse 
in  January? 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  That  is  what  he  should  do. 

Mr.  Neville.  Is  not  that  the  generality  of  the  practice  rather  than 
the  exception  ? 

Mr,  Pabkee.  No;  I  should  not  say  that,  Mr.  Neville.  I  should 
think  probably  that  a  man  of  your  financial  strength — if  you  will 
excuse  me  for  saying  it — would  do  it.  I  do  not  think  the  large 
majority  of  sellers  would  do  it.  The  large  majority  would  wait  until 
later  in  the  season  and  buy  their  cotton  as  they  could  from  time  to 
time,  so  as  not  to  have  to  put  out  too  much  money  in  carrying  it. 
There  are  exceptions  to  that  statement,  of  course. 

ilr.  Neville.  The  question  of  the  price  that  your  seller  asks  vou 
for  May  delivery  of  a  stated  grade  is  certainly  one  where  a  prudent 
merchant  is  not  goin^  to  take  the  risk  of  the  remaining  crop  and  the 
market,  and  buy  his  futures  with  the  prospect  of  buying  his  spots  in 
May  at  a  point  that  would  be  convenient  to  your  mills. 

Mr.  Pabker.  That  depends,  entirely 

Mr.  Neville.  He  is  no  merchant;  he  is  a  speculator,  both  in  the 
price  he  has  sold  you  the  cotton  for  and  on  the  probability  of  getting 
the  cotton  in  time  for  the  delivery. 

Mr.  Parkeb.  That  depends  on  the  season,  Mr.  Neville.  This 
season,  as  I  say,  a  man  is  taking  a  very  considerable  risk  in  selling 
May  cotton  witnout  having  the  cotton,  because  there  is  very  little  left 
for  him  now.  Last  season  there  was  a  great  deal  left.  Therefore  he 
could  have  taken  that  risk  perfectly  well,  and  I  think  the  large 
roftjority  did  take  that  risk — of  selling  ahead  for  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months,  and  depending  upon  covering  it  as  the  months  came 
around. 

Mx.  Sius.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  If  a  broker  sells  you  a 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  for  October  delivery  and  then  goes  out  and 
buys  a  thousand  to  cover  it,  that  b  called  hedging! 

Mr.  Pabkkb.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Sms.  As  the  time  approaches  to  buy  the  actual  cotton,  if  a 
large  crop  appears  to  have  been  made  the  tendency  is  for  a  decline  t 

Mr.  Paekbb.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sems.  As  he  wants  to  buy  his  cotton  largely  in  September  and 
October,  will  he  not  naturally  help  depress  the  spot  market  by 
dumping  his  futures  before  he  makes  his  purchases  ofspot  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Fakkeb.  He  may  do  that;  but  mv  experience  would  be  that 
if  a  man  did  that,  if  I  learned  that  a  man  nad  once  done  that,  I  would 
never  buy  another  bale  of  cotton  from  him. 

Mr.  Sims.  Would  not  that  be  a  temptation  ? 

Mr.  Fakkeb.  That  would  be  a  temptation;  but  I  want  to  say  that 
the  large  majority  would  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Sius.  But  suppose  cotton  is  advancing  all  the  time — ^would 
not  the  temptation  be  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Fabkeb,  Yea.  At  the  same  time,  my  experience  is  that  nine 
out  of  ten  intermediates  do  not  let  their  contracts  go  until  they  have 
bought  their  spot  cotton. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  they  could  do  it  t 

Mr.  Fabker.  They  could  do  it,  unquestionably.  I  can  only  say 
to  you  that  as  a  large  consumer — and  I  think  my  friends  will  say 
the  same  thing — if  I  ever  thought  a  man  was  doing  tliat  I  would 
not  buy  any  more  cotton  from  him,  because  he  would  be  broken. 
Ordinarily  a  season  like  this  would  have  broken  him. 

Mr.  Sims.  He  would  have  just  taken  the  risk? 

Mr.  Parkee.  He  would  have  taken  the  risk. 

Mr.  Webb.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Parker,  that  the  higher  futures  go 
the  lower  the  basis  is  of  spot  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Pabeer.  That  is  correct  as  a  general  proposition,  especially 
where  futures  are  carried,  as  they  were  this  last  season,  above  the 
basis  where  they  can  be  used  legitimately  in  spinning. 

Mr.  Webb.  Therefore  a  spot  man  that  sold  you  a  thousand  bales  of 
cotton  would  not  want  to  depress  the  market,  because  the  higher  the 
future  market  went  the  cheaper  he  could  buy? 

Mr.  Fabkeb.  No;  the  only  time  that  his  effort  to  depress  comes  in 
is  where  futures  have  declined,  although  spots  have  not.  It  is  where 
futures  have  declined,  and  he  therefore  wants  to  bring  spots  down  to 
the  basis  of  futures. 

Mr.  Mendelbauh.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  Will  3-ou 
buy  cotton  largely  from  a  party  unless  you  are  satisfied  that  he 
hedges  ? 

Mr.  Fabkeb.  I  will  not  under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  You  will  not  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  will  not  buy  cotton  in  any  quantity  from  a  man 
who  does  not  hedge.  If  the  hedging  were  done  away  with,  if  the 
futures  were  done  away  with  (as,  under  present  conditions,  I  feel 
that  they  had  best  be),  I  would  simply  change  my  methods  of  busi- 
ness. I  wouhi  not  buy  forward  months  at  all;  I  would  buy  spot 
cotton  and  put  it  in  my  warehouse.  Take,  for  instance,  inch-and-a- 
quarter  cotton  last  season.  I  believed  last  season  that  inch-and-a- 
quarter  cotton  was  too  low,  as  you  did,  no  doubt ;  and  therefore,  under 
those  circumstances,  I  bought  all  the  inch-and-a-quarter  cotton  I 
needed  for  next  October  out  of  last  year's  crop. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  Who  did  you  Duy  it  from  ? 

Mr.  Fabkeb.  From  Vicksbui^,  Greenwood,  and  Gi-eenville. 
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Mr.  Mendelbaum.  Did  you  buy  it  from  parties  that  you  had 
reason  to  believe  hedged  their  sales  ? 

Mr.  Pabeer.  Oh,  no;  I  bought  spots. 

Mr.  Leteb.  You  have  said  something  about  fixed  differences  in 
the  course  of  your  remarks.  Many  of  us  do  not  understand  the  terms 
of  the  New  York  Exchange.  Would  you  mind  explaining  that,  and 
the  efifect  it  has  upon  futures  ¥ 

Mr.  Pabeeb.  The  marked  difference  between  the  New  York  and 
the  New  Orleans  exchange  is  on  that  question  of  differences.  In 
New  Orleans  you  will  find,  as  a  general  piroposition,  that  spots  and 
contracts  remain  on  a  reasonable  parity  with  each  other,  because  the 
differences  between  the  different  grades  are  fixed  in  New  Orleans 
day  by  day  according  to  the  market  difference  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  according  to  what  anybody  would  go  and  pay  for 
this  cotton  as  contrasted  with  that  cotton.  New  Orleans  fixes  it  by 
the  market  day  by  day.  New  York  says:  "We  have  this  won- 
derful power  of  anticipating,  in  November,  and  saying  what  is  Eoing 
to  be  the  condition  alt  the  rest  of  the  year,"  Therefore  we  will  find 
that  New  York  adopts  arbitrary  differences,  and  therefore  does  not 
keep  the  same  parity  between  spots  and  futures  tliat  New  Orleans 
does. 

The  Chaibhan,  I  thought  New  York  fixed  the  differences  twice 
8  year  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  New  York  fixes  the  differences  nominally  in  Sep- 
tember, Mr.  Chairman;  but,  you  see,  any  man  in  the  world  who 
claimed  to  fix  differences  for  the  coming  year  in  September  would 
be  a  prophet  of  great  wisdom.  Therefore  the  September  difference  is 
only  a  nominal  affair,  one  that  is  very  seldom  changed,  I  think,  or 
changed  only  very  slowly.  The  fact  is,  I  think,  the  feeling  generally 
is  that  September  changes  are  sometimes  made  as  a  rosidt  of  how 
the  members  of  the  committee  happen  to  be  on  the  question  of  spots 
and  futures.     In  other  words,  it  is  too  great  a  temptation. 

Mr.  Cone.  Mr.  Parker,  let  me  ask  you  this  question:  If  New 
Orleans  happened  to  have  200,000  bales  of  cotton  grading,  say,  strict 
low  middling,  and  some  one  in  New  York  had  bought  200,000  bales 
of  futures  in  New  Orleans — if,  considering  the  difference  nrovailing 
there,  they  had  bought  their  futures  in  New  Orleans — woula  not  thej' 
be  liable,  when  they  came  down  there,  to  demand  the  cotton  ?  Have 
you  never  heard  of  instances  where  New  Orleans  has  fixed  that  basis 
against  them,  and  said,  "The  market  difference  now  is  so-and-so, 
because  there  is  this  demand  here  for  this  cotton  ?" 

Mr.  Parker.  There  was  one  year— let  me  see;  I  can  not  just  tell 
you  offhand  what  year  it  was — I  should  say,  though,  about  1903; 
was  not  that  the  year  that  they  made  that  claim?  Anyhow,  one 
year  they  claimed  that  New  Orleans  did  vaiy  its  differences  in  order 
to  meet  a  condition  where  they  were  afraid  the  spot  cotton  was  going 
to  be  taken  out  of  their  market  by  this  demand  for  delivery.  That 
may  be  true.  I  am  not  defending  the  New  Orleans  Exchange.  I 
have  no  brief  for  the  New  Orleans  Exchange.  But  I  do  say  that,  as  a 
system,  the  arbitrary  differences  tend  to  depress  the  futures;  and  that 
as  a  system,  therefore,  it  is  indefensible. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cone  a 
question.     Do  you  think  that  was  right  ? 

Mr,  Come.  No;  it  was  absolutely  wrong. 
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Mr,  Burleson.  It  waa  robbery,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Cone.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Burleson.  It  was  uncommercial,  uneconomical* 

Mr.  Cone,  But  that  can  not  be  done  under  your  fixed  differences 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Parker.  That  particular  thing  could  not  be  done  in  New  York; 
and  that  is  one  of  the  few  things  they  could  not  do. 

Mr.  IIaugen.  Did  you  say  that  if  there  were  no  exchanges  the 
cotton  merchants  would  be  compelled  to  buy  cotton  offered  on  the 
market  and  put  it  in  warehouses  i 

Mr.  Parker.  I  would  regard  that  as  necessary  if  I  wanted  to  sell 
ahead  on  my  goods. 

Mr.  Haugen,  If  that  condition  were  brought  about,  what  effect 
would  it  have  on  spot  cotton  i 

Mr.  Parker.  I  uiink,  on  the  whole,  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
"firming"  the  price  of  cotton — making  it  firmer — because  it  would 
mean  that  the  mvisible  supply  carried  oy  the  spinner  would  have  to 
be  always  larger  than  it  is  now,  and  flierefore  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  giving  firmness  to  spota,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Haugen,  If  you  had  to  carry  that  cotton  in  the  warehouses, 
it  would  not  in  the  end  cost  you  more  than  if  the  farmer  or  cotton 
factories  were  carrying  it,  would  iti 

Mr.  Parker.  Theoretically  they  add  the  carrying  charge  onto 
my  price. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  always  added,  anyway? 

Mr.  Parker.  Yea,  sir.  For  instance,  if  they  were  selling  me  for 
delivery  tiiis  month,  they  would  sell  at  one  price;  If  it  was  for  de- 
hvery  next  month,  theoretically  they  would  add  on  the  carrying 
charges,  which,  at  the  present  price  of  cotton  and  interest,  amount 
to  about  12  points  on.  They  would  add  12  points  on  for  March,  and 
they  would  add  24  points  on  for  April.  That  is  theoretically  the  case. 
Of  course  a  man  can  not  speculate  as  to  what  he  thinks  Ee  is  going 
to  do  with  his  futures. 

Mr.  Lever.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  this  year,  this  past 
cotton  season,  speculation  has  had  a  tendency  to  increase  the  price 
of  cotton,  I  ratner  ^ree  to  that  statement.  How  about  speculation 
affecting  the  price  as  a  usual  proposition? 

Mr.  Parker  My  judgment  is  tnat  speculation  in  an  average  year 
has  a  very  serious  depressing  effect  on  cotton. 

Mr,  Lever.  For  a  cycle  of  five  years,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Parker.  My  judgment  is  that  in  four  years  out  of  five  the 
effect  is  depressing  rather  than  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Lever.  The  effect  is  depressing  rather  than  the  reverse  upon 
spot  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Pahkee,  Yes,  sir.  That  would  be  a  pure  question  of  judg- 
ment, of  course — one  man's  opinion  against  another's. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question,  Mr. 
Parker.  You  are  very  famihar  with  conditions  througli  the  South. 
You  are  extremely  famihar  with  everything  pertaining  to  cotton. 
You  undoubtedly  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  cotton 
crop  comes  in  between  October  and  November  and  December.  In 
your  judgment,  what  effect  would  it  have  if  all  that  cotton  that  came 
in  during  those  three  months,  when  practically  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  crop  is  coming  in,  should  depend  for  a  buyer  exclu- 
sively on  the  middlemen? 
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Mr.  Pabeeb.  If  there  were  no  hedging  possible  on  the  part  of  the 
LQtermediate  jaen  by  the  sale  of  futures,  and  if  the  southern  farmer 
were  to  continue  the  policy  of  marketing  all  of  his  crop  during  a 


on  spot  cotton. 

Mr.  Mendelbacm.  There  is  another  question  that  I  should  like  to 
ask  you. 

Mx.  Parker.  Just  allow  me  to  say  (and  I  am  sure  my  farmer 


friends  will  agree  with  me  in  tliis)  that  my  fight  and  their  fight  lies 
in  educating  our  farmer  friends  to  properly  warehouse  their  cotton, 
as  you  do  your  wheat  in  the  West,  and  market  it  gradually  during  the 


season,  rather  than  to  take  and  put  it  all  on  the  market  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Menpelbaum.  Tliere  is  another  question,  Mr.  Parker,  which 
with  the  permission  of  the  chairman  I  should  Uke  to  ask  you.  Tliis  is 
not  in  so  many  words  a  bill  to  abolish  tlie  exchanges,  but  that  is  the 
real  purpose  of  the  bill.  Suppose  it  were  successful  in  tliat  endeavor, 
so  as  to  abolbh  all  the  exchanges  of  this  country.  What  effect,  in 
your  judgment,  would  it  have  if  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange  were 
the  only  cotton  exchange  in  the  world  to  dictate  the  price  of  cotton  i 

Mr.  Parker.  My  information— I  have  never  traded  on  the  Liver- 

Eol  Exchange  on  the  spot — is  that  the  speculative  feature  of  the 
verpool  Exchange  b  almost  altogetlier  from  America;  that  tlie 
Liverpool  Excliange  is  used  very  little  for  speculation  by  the  English- 
men; that  it  is  America  that  speculates  onLiverpool,  to  bring  Liver- 
pool up  or  down  to  the  American  exchanges. 

Mr.  MENDELBAUH.  But,  Mr.  Parker,  that  would  be  abohshed  in 
tiiat  contingency,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes,  sir;  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Mendblbaum.  If  tliere  were  no  exchanges  here,  there  would 
be  no  hedging  between  the  two  exchanges? 

Mr.  Parker.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  And  that  is  the  condition  I  have  in  view  in 
asking  you  that  question.  I  want  to  repeat  ray  question:  What 
effect  would  it  have  upon  the  value  of  cotton,  in  your  judgment,  if 
the  Liverpool  Exchange,  over  which  you  have  absolutely  no  juris- 
diction, were  the  only  one  to  dictate  the  price  of  cotton '( 

Mr.  Parker.  I  think  that  if  the  Liverpool  Exchange  were  the  only 
one,  unquestionably  a  certain  amount  of  speculation  which  is  now 
done  on  the  New  York  and  New  Orleans  exchanges  wouhl  bo  trans- 
ferred to  Liverpool.  And  if  the  effect  of  that  speculation  on  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  is — as  I  think  it  is — to  depress  the  market,  I 
think  it  would  have  the  same  effect  on  the  Liverpool  Exchange;  it 
would  have  a  depressing  effect.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  no 
condition  could  arise  under  which  the  crop  would  be  sold  over,  as  now, 
twenty  or  thirty  or  forty  times  a  year  on  the  New  York  and  Liverpool 
exchanges.  I  think  the  amount  of  speculation  would  be  infinitesimal 
conipared  with  what  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  But,  Mr,  Parker,  that  is  not  exactly  the 
question  I  ask  you.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  selling  the  crop  over 
twenty  or  thirty  or  forty  times,  or  its  effect.  I  ask  you  simply  the 
broad  question — and  I  l>elieve  the  committee  will  bear  me  out  in  the 
statement  that  it  is  a  very  fair  question 

Mr,  Pabeeb.  Well,  sir,  I  am  certainly  anxious  to  answer  it. 
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Mr.  Mendelbatim.  The  question  is  this:  What  the  effect  would  be 
upon  the  southern  producer  if  Liverpool  were  the  only  exchansie 
to  do  the  kind  of  business  that  you  complain  of  i  What  effect  would 
it  have  upon  the  value  of  cotton  if  Liverpool  were  the  only  exchange 
to  trade  in  futures,  and  thereby  dictate  the  price  of  cotton  t 

Mr.  Pahkeb.  Do  you  mean,  if  Liverpool  were  the  only  exchange, 
what  would  be  the  effect  as  contrasted  with  present  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  say,  I  do  not  think  that 

Mi.  Livingston.  If  we  have  the  right  to  regulate  or  disband  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  for  improper  conduct,  could  we  not  do 
the  same  thing  with  Liverpool  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Well,  I  am  not  a  constitutional  lawyer,  Mr. 
Livingston, 

The  Chairman.  The  answer  to  that  question  would  hardly  be  an 
answer  to  Mr.  Mendelbaum's  question. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  will  answer  Mr.  Mendelbaum  in  this  way:  Recog- 
nizing, as  I  do,  the  depressing  effect  of  speculation  on  the  New  York 
and  New  Orleans  exchanges,  I  feel  that  if  those  two  exchai^s  were 
abolished  there  would  continue  to  be  some  depressing  effect  through 
the  existence  of  the  Liverpool  exchange  alone.  But  I  feel  that  the 
speculation  on  the  Liverpool  Exchange  wDuld  not  be  anything  ap- 
proaching what  it  now  is  on  the  New  York  and  New  Orleans  ex- 
changes. Therefore,  I  think  the  general  effect  of  the  sole  existence  of 
the  Liverpool  Exchange,  while  it  would  be  depressing  to  an  extent, 
would  not  be  depressmg  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  now  with  the 
three  exchanges. 

Does  that  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Right  on  that  point,  before  we  leave  it,  I  want 
to  ask  Mr.  Mendelbaum  if  it  is  not  true  that  New  York  futures  fre- 
quently sell  lower  than  Liverpool  futures? 

Mr,  MENDELBAim.  The  contrary  is  the  case  generally,  for  a  whole 
year, 

Mr.  Burleson.  But  I  ask  the  question.  Is  it  not  true  Cand  you 
can  answer  the  question  yes  or  no)  that  New  York  futures  frequently 
sell  lower  than  Liverpool  futures? 

Mr.  Mendelbaum,  It  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Burleson,  Do  they  ever  sell  lower  ? 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  1  think  they  have  occasionally  done  so;  but 
you  say  "generally,"  and  I  say  it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Burleson.  In  1906,  when  the  revision  committee  fixed  the 
differences,  did  they  not  fix  them  so  out  of  line  that  during  that 
entire  season  Liverpool  sold  away  in  advance  of  New  York  cotton 
future  contracts? 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  That  is  probably  the  only  time, 

Mr,  Burleson,  I  do  not  ask  you  whether  it  was  probably  the  only 
time  or  not.     Was  it  true  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  It  was  true  in  that  instance;  but  that  is  not  a 
fair  question.  Excuse  me,  Mr,  Burleson,  you  asked  whether  that  is 
not  generally  the  case,  and  you  picked  out  a  very  exceptional  year 
and  a  very  exceptional  circumstance.  In  90  per  cent  of  the  cases,  in 
eleven  and  a  half  months  of  the  year,  it  is  not  true — absolutely  not 
true ;  and  the  contrary  condition  prevails — that  the  New  York  market 
is  the  h^her  one,    'This  is  a  matter  very  easy  of  proof. 
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Mr.  BuHLESON.  Certainly  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Parker,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Mr. 
Mendelbaum,  in  asking  bis  c[ucstion,  gave  the  impression  that  if  all 
our  future  markets  were  eliminated,  Liverpool,  as  the  only  future 
market  for  cotton,  would  fix  the  world's  price  of  cotton.  Where  do 
you  say  the  world's  price  of  cotton  ia  fixeu  now  ? 

Mr.  Parker,  My  judgment  to-day  is  that  as  a  general  proposition, 
the  world's  price  of  cotton  is  fixed  by  New  York,  That  would  be 
my  opinion  about  it. 

The  Chaibhan.  If  that  is  true,  how  does  it  happen  that  spots  are 
frequently  higher  than  futures  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  It  is  because  at  all  times  it  can  not  be  done;  hut  New 
York  is  having  an  effect  on  fixing  the  price  just  the  same.  She  may 
not  fix  it  accurately,  but  she  is  naving  an  effect  on  fixing  it.  That 
is  the  very  thing  wo  complain  of.  We  are  willing  for  New  York  to  fix 
it.  We  are  wilfing  for  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  fix  it  through 
New  York.  We  are  even  willing  for  speculation  to  fix  it  through  New 
York,  if  the  rules  are  so  arranged  that  there  shall  bo  such  a  parity 
between  spots  and  futures  that  there  can  not  be  any  illegitimate  fixing 
of  the  pnce  through  New  York.  I  am  not  afraid  of  New  York's 
fJTJng  it. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  have  stated  that  spots  are  sometimes  higher 
and  sometimes  lower  than  futures. 

Mr.  Parker.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  complaint  has  been  that  there  is  not  a 
consistent  parity  between  them.  That  rather  gave  the  impression 
to  me  that  the  actual  price  of  real  cotton  was  fixed  by  conditions  or 

by  parties  entirely  outside 

"  Mr,  Parker.  It  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  way.  If  at  any  time  con- 
ditions are  such  that  the  producer  can  revolt  against  the  New  York 
price  and  simply  say;  "I  won't  recognize  the  New  York  price;  I 
won't  sell  my  cotton  at  that  price,"  the  producer  can  do  it.  But 
you  must  recognize  that  certainly,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  time, 
the  South  has  not  been  in  a  condition  to  take  that  position.  I  hope 
she  is  going  to  be  absolutely  in  position  to  do  it,  and  I  hope,  even  if 
we  can  not  regulate  the  exchanges  so  that  they  will  be  fair,  that  we 
can  put  our  people  in  such  a  position  that  they  can  say:  "Here,  I 
can  warehouse  my  cotton;  I  am  going  to  hold  it  there  until  I  get  a 
certain  price  which  I  ^ree  is  fair  and  remunerative."  To  do  that* 
requires  us  to  get  additional  financial  assistance  in  the  South.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  I  have  been  to  Boston  time  and  time  again, 
and  in  New  York  in  a  way,  but  particularly  in  the  New  En^and 
States,  urging  that  inasmuch  as  the  West,  with  its  development  and 
its  increase  of  wealth,  does  not  now  demand  those  things  from  the 
East  in  the  way  of  financial  assistance  which  it  formerly  did,  our 
eastern  friends  should  transfer  to  the  South  their  assistance,  to  enable 
the  South  to  carry  this  commodity  until  it  can  market  it  fairly  under 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Right  on  that  point,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
farmers'  organizations  throughout  the  South  are  now  adopting  means 
to  warehouse  their  own  cotton  ?  Are  they  not  budding  up  a  system 
of  warehouses  all  througli  the  cotton  section  t 

Mr.  Parker.  I  consider  that  the  farmers'  oi^anizations  in  the  South 
have  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  the  maintenance  of  prices; 
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and  I  think  the  method  you  suggest  is  one  of  the  means  they  have 
adopted,  and  have  properly  adopted. 

Mr.  Harvie,  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Parker  a  question.  Mr. 
Parker,  reference  was  made  just  now  to  the  IJverpool  market.  If 
we  should  undertake  by  this  legislation  to  prohibit  cablegram  com- 
munications of  this  kind  with  the  Liverpool  Exchange,  as  well  as 
telegraphic  communications  with  New  York  and  New  Orleans  of 
this  character,  why  would  not  that  have  the  effect  of  protecting  our 
people  against  Liverpool  gambling  t 

Mr.  Parker.  It  would  go  very  far  towartl  protecting  them. 

Mr.  Harvie.  They  could  not  sell  their  contracts  over  here  of  that 
character,  and  they  could  not  get  in  that  sort  of  communication  with 
the  producers,  or  the  people  wno  could  get  the  cotton  from  the  pro- 
ducers, unless  they  were  going  to  buy  it  and  had  the  actual  spots, 
could  they? 

Mr.  Parker.  No,  air. 

Mr.  Harvie.  And  therefore  could  we  not,  by  international  legis- 
lation of  that  character,  get  international  protection  as  well  as  inter- 
state protection  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  think  so.  I  will  go  further:  I  am  satisfied,  gentle- 
men, that  the  English  spinner  stands  right  with  the  American  spinner 
on  that  proposition.  If  the  speculation  is  going  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Liverpool  Exchange,  and  if  the  effect  of  a  transfer  of  specular- 
tion  to  the  Liverpool  Exchange  is  the  same  as  they  say  it  would  be, 
then  I  say  to  you  with  absolute  assurance,  as  a  spinner  who  is  in 
constant  touch  with  English  spinners,  that  I  know  we  can  get 
together,  and  that  our  friends  over  there  will  do  in  England  exactly 
what  we  are  doing  here. 

Mr.  MENDEi-BAtrM.  Mr,  Chairman,  one  question 

Mr.  Cone.  One  minute,  Mr.  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  yon  and 
I  would  have  a  picnic,  Mr.  Parker,  in  buying  our  cotton,  if  you  could 
just  stop  trading  in  Liverpool? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir;  no,  sir.  I  hope  and  believe 
the  time  is  going  to  come  when  the  planter  will  give  the  mill  his 
cotton  just  as  the  mill  needs  it,  and  not  feel  it  necessary  to  dump  it 
all  on  the  market.  I  think  that  is  coming.  When  that  day  does 
come,  I  think  the  planter  is  going  to  have  a  great  deal  more  to  do 
with  fixing  the  price  than  he  now  has;  and  I  do  not  think  that 
''picnic,"  as  my  friend  says,  is  going  to  come, 

Mr.  Lever.  Just  one  further  question  as  a  parting  question.  Mr. 
Parker  has  rather  fully  covered  this  matter,  but  I  should  like  to  get 
it  in  the  form  of  a  question.  What  would  be  the  ultimate  effect  on 
producer  and  spinner  of  the  abolition  of  the  exchanges  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  It  would  revolutionize,  of  course,  the  character  of  the 
present  business.  I  would  not  sell  ahead,  as  I  now  do,  covering  on 
the  exchange,  without  having  made  absolute  purchases  of  my  cot- 
ton— spot  cotton.  But  it  would  not  affect  me  m  my  sales  ahead.  I 
would  nave  to  readjust  my  business,  and  I  would  readjust  it  and  buy 
the  spot  cotton,  put  it  in  my  warehouse,  and  carry  it;  or  if  I  could 
find  such  a  man  as  my  friend  Mr.  Neville,  with  his  financial  backing, 
I  might  take  a  chance  at  him,  and  let  him  agree  to  sell  it  to  me  for 
delivery  three,  four,  or  five  months  afterwards. 

Mr.  Lever.  There  would  be  no  difficulty,  then,  in  readjusting  your 
business  so  as  to  meet  it  ? 
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Mr.  Parebh.  I  do  not  think  so;  no  air.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have 
regretted  exceedinely  to  have  a  condition  arise  where  I  felt  that  the 
exchanges  had  to  Be  abolished.  But  I  do  say  that  if  the  exchanges 
do  not  respond  to  this  just  demand,  then  there  ia  nothing  to  do  except 
to  regulate  them.  I  do  say  that  they  have  not  responded,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  past,  I  can  not  hope  that  they  will  do  so  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Lever.  So,  then,  you  would  recommend  legation  regulating 
the  exchanges  1 

Mr.  Paeker.  That  is  my  only  hope. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  just  want  to  read  one  paragraph  from 
this  report  of  ours  of  the  year  1908,  which  expresses  the  view  of  the 
spinner.     It  is  headed  "Fair  prices  only  desired"  [reading]: 

It  may  be  said  in  this  comiectioD  that  low  pricea  of  cottoL,  as  aUo  gre&t  variance  in 
pricee,  in  any  eeason  are  altogether  as  much  to  the  detriment  of  Ibe  spinner  as  they 
are  to  the  pumter  himself.  What  is  desired  by  both  particB  is  a  fair  value  to  the 
commodity,  allowing  to  the  producer  a  fair  profit  in  the  raising  and  fixing  in  Bome 
measure  a  stable  pnce  upon  which  the  spinner  can  calculate  m  making  nis  sales. 
Theoe  two  reeults  can  not  oe  secured  under  present  conditions  on  the  eicianEefl,  and 
particularly  on  the  New  York  Exchange,  and  ^our  committee  does  not  feel  that  it 
can  conclude  its  report  without  expressine  its  disapproval  of  the  contract  of  the  New 
York  Exchange,  and  a  sincere  hope  that  Uie  leaders  on  the  New  York  Exchange  will 
— '---  thedelecteot  their  contract  and  sincerely  attempt  to  remedy  the  same.  Under 
'"""■'"      "' IT.—  yuj.]j  Exchange  can  oe  of  v'""      '    ' 


present  conditions,  the  contract  on  the  New  York  Exchange  can  oe  of  value  only  U 
the  speculator.  Itisnotlo  the  producer  or  to  the  manufacturer.  It  should  be  clearly 
bome  in  mind  that  the  great  mass  of  buyers  of  goods,  particularly  buyera  for  export, 
base  their  ideas  of  the  value  of  goods  upon  contract  quotations  on  the  New  York  Ex- 
chai^e,  and  that  these  buyers  are  wholly  misled,  therefore,  as  to  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  to  the  manufacturer.  Being  thus  misled,  it  makes  a  constant  effort  on  their 
part  to  secure  prices  on  the  manufactured  article  which  are  below  what  the  manu- 
lacturer  can  poesibly  sell  at.  Under  such  circumstances,  erroneous  market  quotations 
become  a  curse  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  the  producer,  and  we  feel  that  the  New 
York  Eichai^e  must  rectify  its  contract  so  as  to  make  the  contract  responsive  to  the 

That  is  all  we  ask.  If  they  will  make  their  contract  responsive  to 
spot  conditions,  then  we  have  no  complaint  to  make.  But  they  have 
not  done  it. 

Mr.  Lever.  What  was  the  response  of  the  New  York  Elxchange  to 
that  appeal? 

Mr.  Parker.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  gathering  and  enjoyed  their 
social  entertainment  and  talked  over  matters,  and  they  made  a 
report  in  which  they  undertook,  recognizing  the  disparity  between 
spots  and  futures,  to  provide  for  two  methods  of  contracts — a  epot 
contract  and  a  nonspot  contract;  in  other  words,  a  legitimate  con- 
tract and  a  nonlegitunate  contract,  from  our  view  of  it.  We  told 
them  that  was  not  satisfactory;  that  it  would  only  exa^;erate  the 
difference  between  spots  and  futures.  And  therefore  they  have  done 
nothing.     That  is  practically  all  that  can  be  said. 

Mr.  Lever.  They  have  done  nothing  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  They  have  done  nothmg.  That  has  been  two  years 
ago,  and  I  cannot  hope  to  see  a  result  which  is  going  to  effect  any  good. 

Mr.  Sims.  Suppose  the  rules  of  the  exchanges  were  changed  or 
amended  so  as  to  give  the  seller  the  option  of  delivering  one-half  the 
contract  and  give  the  buyer  the  option  on  the  other  naif.  If  that 
could  be  made  practicable,  what  effect  would  it  have  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  It  would  bring  spots  and  futures  together  so  quick, 
sir,  that  you  would  not 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  would  not  that  kind  of  an  amendment  to  the  rules 
be  a  solution  of  the  whole  question  1 
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Mr.  Parker.  That  would  answer  all  our  purposes.  It  they  let  the 
buyer  demand  half,  or  let  the  seller  at  his  option  deliver  the  other 
half  of  whatever  kind  he  has,  I  think  they  would  very  quickly  get 
together. 

Mr,  SiHS.  Why  is  not  that  a  fair  deal  i 

Mr,  Parker.  In  my  judgment  it  is  a  square  deal.  Our  very 
demand  is  for  that — and  we  went  further  than  that.  In  our  demand 
we  went  so  far  as  to  say^that  we  would  give  a  quarter  of  a  cent  for 
the  right  to  ask,  and  I  will  pay  now  a  quarter  of  a  cent  for  the  right 
to  ask  a  half. 

Mr,  Harvie.  If  the  chairman  will  permit  me,  what  becomes  of  the 
producer  ?  He  would  be  still  subject  to  all  the  fluctuations  that  come 
n-om  gambUng,  would  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Pabkbb.  The  fluctuations  from  gambling  are  not  troublesome 
provided  the  man  has  to  deliver  what  he  sells.  If  he  is  put  up  to  the 
point  of  delivering  what  he  sells,  I  am  not  afraid. 

Mr.  Harvie.  That  would  not  be  gambling  if  he  is  going  to  actually 
dehver  it,  Mr.  Parker. 

Mr.  Parker.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  gambUng. 

Mr.  Harvie.  What  I  am  speaking  of  is  this:  You  said  that  if  the 
rules  of  the  exchanges  were  changed  a  little,  it  would  answer  your 
purposes.  My  contention  is  that  if  they  are  permitted  to  give  out 
contracts  or  deal  in  contracts  where  there  ia  to  be  no  deUvery,  the 
evil  is  not  reached  at  all. 

Mr.  Parker.  Well,  theoretically,  delivery  is  expected  on  every 
contract. 

Mr.  Harvie.  Yes;  theoretically, 

Mr.  Parker.  If  they  once  get  to  the  point  where  I  can  demand  that 
cotton,  and  not  to  be  given  whatever  the  seller  chooses  to  give  me,  I 
can  demand  cotton  sufficient  to  bring  the  futures  and  spots 
tc^ether, 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  need  not  waste  any  time  on  that  proposition, 
because  neither  one  of  the  exchanges  will  ever  adopt  any  such  rule. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  still  have  hope  m  mankind. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Mendelbauh.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question  that  I  think 
was  not  brought  out.  Mr.  Parker,  you  testified  here  that  the  tendency 
of  the  exchanges  is  to  depress  the  price  of  cotton^ 

Mr.  Parker.  On  an  averse. 

Mr.  Mendelbadm,  How  is  it  that  the  spinners,  in  their  conven- 
tions, always  complain  against  the  exchanges  for  causing  an  advance 
in  the  price  of  cotton,  the  raw  material  t 

Mr.  Parker,  Well,  air,  I  have  been  to  a  good  many  spinners'  con- 
ventions, and  I  have  never  heard  of  a  complaint  from  a  spmner  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  Did  not  the  Englishmen,  in  the  convention  in 
Europe,  complain  'i 

Mr.  Parker.  Oh,  I  do  not  doubt  tliat  the  English  spinner  is  always 
sorry  when  cotton  advances.    But  I  do  not  tmnk  even  the  Englbh 

Sjinner  is  interested  in  the  advance  so  much  as  he  is  in  the  violent 
uctuations  consequent  upon  speculation.  So  far  as  I  have  attended 
the  spinners'  conventions  in  America  {I  can  only  speak  of  America; 
I  have  never  been  to  a  spinners'  convention  outside  of  it),  I  have 
never  heard  any  objection  to  the  price  of  the  raw  material  if  that  price 
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remains  reasonably  steady,  so  as  to  give  us  time  to  bring  our  goods 
to  a  parity  with  it.  But  just  take  even  the  last  thirty  days.  Take 
print  cloths  now.  We  had  brought  print  clotlis  to  a  parity  with  15- 
cent  cotton.  I  could  make  as  much  money  three  weeks  ago  off  of 
15-cent  cotton  as  I  could  make  a  year  ago  off  of  9-cent  cotton,  I  was 
satisfied  with  the  conditions.  Mv  New  York  friends  suddenly  sent 
the  market  down  3  cents  when  the  conditions  had  not  changed  one 
particle.  Spot  cotton  was  no  more  spot  cotton.  There  was  every 
mdication  that  it  would  be  less  than  we  expected,  rather  than  more. 
They  sent  cotton  down  3  cents.  The  result  was  that  the  purchaser 
of  goods  immediately  said :  ' '  We  will  not  buy  your  goods  at  the  price 
we  were  willing  to  give  you  three  weeks  «go.  We  are  not  going  to 
take  them  at  this  price,  because  cotton  has  gone  down  3  cents  a 
pound."  And  I  can  not  convince  them  to  save  my  life  that  it  has 
not  gone  down  3  cents  a  pound.  The  result  is  that  it  upsets  all  trade ; 
and  the  decline  in  goods  to-day  is  equal  to  what  was  the  decline  in 
cotton  futures,  although  spot  cotton  has  remained  constant. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  understood  j'ou  to  say  the  3-cent  drop  in  cotton  was 
not  due  to  tmusual  conditions  at  all  t 

Mr.  Parker.  I  do  not  think  anybody  will  contend  that  it  was  due 
to  unusual  conditions. 

Mr.  Lever.  It  was  purely  speculative? 

Mr.  Parker.  Purely  speculative. 

Mr.  Mendblbaum.  Do  not  the  American  spinners  belong  to  the 
International  Spiniiers'  Association  and  attend  their  meetings  ? 

Mr.  Fakker.  They  do  not  belong  to  it  in  the  sense  of  having  any 
'  membership.  There  has  been  a  delegate  sent  from  the. two  different 
American  associations  to  the  gatherings  of  the  foreign  spiimers. 

Mr,  Burleson.  Before  we  get  away  from  that,  I  should  like  to  see 
I  if  I  understood  Mr.  Mendelbaum  exactly  right.  I  understoo<l  you  to 
j  say  that  the  spinners  have  been  uniformly  against  the  practices  of 
i  the  exchanges;  and  you  asked  Mr,  Parker  why  it  was  that  they  are 
'     complaining  if  it  depresses  the  price  of  cotton  'i 

iu".  Mendelbaum.  Doyou  want  me  to  answer  you  now? 

Mr,  BuRLESO>f .  Yea.     I  understood  you  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  You  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  Burleson.  That  is  the  way  I  understand  your  question  of 
Mr.  Parker— why  the  spinners  were  uniformly  against  these  practices 
if  they  depressed  the  price  of  cotton  ? 

(By  request  the  stenographer  read  aloud  the  question  referred  to, 
as  follows :) 

Mr.  Men 

Mr.  NEvriiE.  That  is  not  your  question,  though, 
Mr.  Parker.  I  shall  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  furnish  the  committee 
with  a  copy  of  this  report  which  we  made  two  years  ago  on  the 
question  of  exchanges,  so  that  you  may  see  the  full  position  taken  by 
the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  at  that  time.  I 
will  say  that  that  position  was  simply  a  reaffinnation  of  the  position 
taken  two  years  pnor  to  that,  in  1 906 ;  so  that  the  spinners  of  America 
fts  represented  by  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association, 
have  certainly  been  on  record  for  a  number  of  years  in  this  regard. 
3«387— A  A  B— vol  2—10 i 
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Tbfl  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  has  a  thousand  or 
more  members.  They  represent  ahout  evenly  the  North  and  the 
South.  My  recollection  is  that  there  are  about  550  members  from  the 
North  and  550  members  from  the  South.  So  that  it  is  certainly  an 
association  which  is  representative  of  the  spinning  industry.  You 
will  find,  for  instance,  m  this  book,  a  list  of  the  members;  _you  will 
find  that  they  cover  every  State  in  the  Union  in  which  there  is  cotton 
spinning;  and  that  was  the  sentiment  of  our  association. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  that  volume  left  on 
file  here.  Just  one  further  question  to  see  that  I  have  your  position 
clearly:  I  understand  your  position  to  be  that  the  spinners  are  not 
complaining  particularly  because  cotton  is  depressed  on  the  one  hand 
or  advanced  on  the  other,Tjut  because  of  the  fluctuations  claimed  to 
be  due  to  the  practices  of  the  exchanges? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  will  jnodify  that  in  this  way,  Mr.  Chairman:  The 
spinners  do  not  complain  of  high  prices  as  much  as  they  do  of  irregu- 
larity of  prices.  The  irregularity  of  prices,  in  our  judgment,  is  largely 
due  to  the  speculation  through  the  exchanges.  In  other  words,  to 
take  the  past  season,  I  recogmze  the  fact  that  there  was  a  legitimate 
gradual  increase  of  value  of  cotton,  because  in  the  beginning  of  the 
season  we  started  out  believing  there  were  going  to  oe  12,000,000 
bales.  A  little  later  we  dropped  our  opinion  to  11,000,000  boles.  We 
have  dropped  our  opinion  now  so  we  tnink  the  crop  will  probably  not 
exceed  ten  and  a  half  millions,  if  so  much.  And  therefore,  as  we  have 
had  to  lower  our  opinion  as  to  the  size  of  the  crop,  we  recognize  this 
increase  in  value.  But  what  we  do  object  to  is  when,  on  January  16, 
for  instance,  the  Government  came  out  with  its  report  and  showed 
the  crop  to  be  even  shorter  than  the  world  had  expected,  and  even 
indicated  a  reduction  from  the  December  report,  tnat  there  should 
have  been,  notwithstanding  that  tact,  a  sudden  reduction  of  3  cents 
a  pound  in  the  contracts  not  responded  to  in  the  spots,  which  reduc- 
tion in  the  contracts  had  the  effect  of  demoralizing  the  trade  over  the 
whole  United  States,  and  I  think  I  may  say  over  the  whole  world. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  make  your  position  very  clear.  Are 
there  any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Beaix.  Takmg  conditions  as  they  exist  this  year,  do  you  believe 
the  cotton  producer  of  the  South  has  realized  as  much  for  his  cotton 
under  present  conditions  as  he  would  have  realized  if  it  had  not  been 
for  this  speculative  feature  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  cotton  producer  this  year  haa 
realized,  through  the  effect  of  speculation,  more  than  he  would  have 
realized  if  there  had  not  been  speculation. 

Mr.  Beall.  Is  this  year,  in  your  judgment,  an  exceptional  year! 
Or  would  that  rule  apply  to  the  average  run  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  It  is  an  exceptional  year.  There  has  not  been  a  year 
like  this  year  almost  since  tne  memory  of  man;  certainly  not  since 
the  average  spinner  who  is  now  spinning  has  been  spinning.  I  do 
not  recollect  any  other  season  where  cotton  has  advanced  steadily 
through  the  four  montiis;  do  you,  Mr.  Neville? 

Mr.  Neville.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum,  1899,  1900,  1901 

Mr.  Parker.  Not  to  the  same  extent  that  it  haa  this  year.  This  is 
the  first  time  you  have  had  15-cent  cotton,  certainly  since  I  began 
spinning.    I  began  spinning  in  1897.    You  had  it  in  February 
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Mr.  HuBBABD.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Parker  if  he  recalls  that  cotton  sold 
in  August  of  1900  at  5|  cents  ? 

Mt.Pabker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  And  in  May  it  sold  between  11  and  12  cents? 

Mr.  Paekeb.  Yea;  I  recall  that  cotton  sold,  as  Mr.  Hubbard  says, 
in  August  of  one  season  at  5}  cents.  That  happened  to  be  the  first 
season  I  manufactured;  in  the  season  of  1898.  My  avprage  price  of 
cotton  that  year  was  4i  cents;  the  neSt  year  my  average  price  of  cot- 
ton was  53  cents;  and  yet  they  were  the  two  hardest  years  I  have  ever 
bad  in  manufacturing  since  I  have  been  in  business.  The  price  of 
print  cloths  and  the  price  of  goods  generally  was  even  below  the  par- 
ity of  cotton  that. year. 

Mr.  Beall.  What  special  reason  was  there  for  that  difference  ? 

Mr.  Parked.  That  was  simply  due  to  the  demand  of  the  trade. 
There  had  been  a  very  large  crop  made. 

Mr,  Hubbard.  Was  it  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  crop  of  1899-1900 
was  a  remarkably  small  crop? 

Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  course  you  follow  those  crops  more 
carefully  than  1  do.  I  can  not  speak  otmand.  I  accept  your  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Was  it  not  also  due  to  the  failure  of  the  cotton  crop 
in  Bombay  1 

Mr.  Parker.  There  was  certainly  a  legitimate  reason  for  it.  Spot 
cotton  would  never  have  risen  in  the  succeeding  May  to  11  or  llj 
cents  unless  there  l^ad  been  a  mighty  good  reason  for  it.  I  should 
say  generally  that  it  rose  notwithstanding  the  exchange,  as  a  general 
proposition,  rather  than  on  account  of  the  exchange;  though  this 
year  I  make  an  exception. 

Mr,  Beall.  Take  an  ordinary  year,  the  months  of  October  and 
November  and  along  at  that  season  of  the  year,  when  the  crop  or  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  producer.  What 
is  the  ordinary  rule? 

Mr.  Pabkbr.  The  ordinary  rule  is  that  the  price  is  depressed  in 
the  fall  months.  That  is  the  ordinary  rule.  I  think,  though,  that 
as  long  as  our  southern  planters  continue  to  market  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  their  product  m  those  months,  they  must  expect  tJiat  to  a 
certain  reasonable  extent. 

Mr.  Beall.  Take  the  instances  that  you  can  recall,  when  there 
has  been  a  very  considerable  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton  as  the 
result  of  speculation.  At  what  season  of  the  year  has  that  generally 
occurred  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  It  has  ordinarily  occurred  in  the  early  spring — 
January  or  beyond. 

Mr.  Beall.  Where  was  the  cotton  with  reference  to  the  producer 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Pabkbb.  It  was  out  of  the  producer's  hands.  And  I  will  go 
further 

Mr.  Hubbard.  May  I  ask  right  on  that  point  if  Mr.  Parker  is 
speaking  from  memory,  or  whether  he  is  speaking  from  records  ? 

Mr.  Parker,  I  am  speaking  from  memory,  and  I  expect  from  a 
faulty  memory. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  think  that  if  Mr.  Parker  will  examine  the  records 
he  wiU  find  that  the  price  of  cotton  in  New  Orleans  is,  as  a  rule,  lower 
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on  the  1st  of  May  than  it  is  on  the  1st  of  December.  (I  speak  of  New 
Orleans  because  that  comparison  was  made  by  Mr.  Hester,  and  New 
Orleans  is  Mr.  Parker's  favorite  market.)  He  will  find,  I  tnink,  if  he 
examines  it  carefully,  that  eleven  years  out  of  fourteen  the  price  of 
cotton  in  New  Orleans  on  the  1st  of  May  is  the  same  or  lower  than  it 
is  on  the  1st  of  December.  That  is  a  matter  of  record,  and  was  a 
matter  of  record  before  the  Agricultural  Committee  as  long  ago  as 
1891,  when  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  before  it  with  Mr.  Hester. 

Mr.  Parker.  That  mav  be  true,  gentlemen;  I  would  not  under- 
take to  deny  it.  I  will  also  tell  you  what  is  true  of  myself  as  a  spin- 
ner— that  I  follow  the  course  of,  I  think,  a  majority  of  the  spinners, 
and  I  buy  my  cotton  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Beall.  Because  you  get  it  cheaper. 

Mr.  Cone.  May  I  ask  Mr,  Parker  a  question  ?  Do  you  not  think, 
Mr.  Parker,  that  there  has  been  a  larger  percentage  of  this  crop 
marketed  in  October,  November,  and  December  than  any  crop  that 
has  ever  come  under  your  observation  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  That  is  my  judgment.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  said 
I  thought  a  man  would  be  doing  a  very  perilous  thing  this  year  to  sell 
ahead  without  having  the  spot  cotton. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  boards  of  trade  or 
dealing  in  futures  were  eliminated,  it  would  necessitate  the  building 
of  warehouses  by  the  spinners  to  store  their  stock  of  cotton  for  the 
year? 

Mr.  Parker.  It  probably  would  necessitate  our  enlarging  our  ware- 
houses; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  How  would  that  affect  the  smaller  spinners— those 
without  capital  or  financial  standing? 

Mr.  Parker.  My  experience  with  the  smaller  spinners  is  that  the 
large  majority  of  them  do  not  buy  very  much  ahead,  even  now.  It  is 
the  larger  spinners  who  have  to  buy  (mead.  The  smaller  spinner,  as 
a  rule,  certainly  in  the  South  (I  am  speaking  of  the  smaller  spinner  in 
the  South),  does  not  anticipate  his  needs.  He  takes  his  chances  on 
the  market. 

Mr.  Haugen.  This  would  necessitate  the  spinner  making  large  con- 
tracts for  future  delivery  if  he  bought  cotton  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Parser.  As  a  rule,  yes,  sir;  that  would  be  the  only  right  thing 
to  do. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  Under  the  present  system  does  not  the  smaller  spin- 
ner buy  for  future  delivery  through  these  boards  of  trade  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  do  not  think  he  does.  I  simply  say  that  as  a  rule 
the  smaller  spinner  does  not  buy  ahead,  does  not  anticipate  his  needs 
in  the  same  way  that  the  larger  spinner  does.  Using  as  many  bales 
of  cotton,  for  instance,  as  I  do,  I  am  afraid  to  take  the  risk  of  getting 
my  cotton  aroun<i  me  unless  I  have  it  absolutely  in  the  warehouse. 
The  smaller  spinner  is  going  to  use  only  a  few  hundred  bales  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  and  he  is  willing  to  take  a  risk  that  I  can  not 
afford  to  take, 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  sell  for  future  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  sell  my  goods  Cor  future  delivery. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  Nearly  all  spinners  do? 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hadgen.  The  smaller  spinners  as  well  as  the  large  ones! 
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Mr.  Pabkeb.  They  differ  in  their  poUcy,  but  they  do  sell  more  or 
lees. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  The  smaller  spimiers  as  well  as  the  tai^e  ones  ? 

Mr.  Pakkeb.  That  b  right;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugbn.  The  smdler  spinner,  selling  for  future  delivery, 
without  ready  cash  or  hnanciat  backii^,  would  be  unable,  then,  to 
make  contracts  for  future  delivery  ^  He  would  be  unable  to  get  the 
stock  1 

Mr.  Pabker.  He  would  be  unable  to  make  contracts  for  future 
delivery  of  the  character  he  now  makes.  In  other  words,  he  would 
not  buy  his  cotton  on  the  exchange — although,  as  I  tell  you,  I  do 
not  think  as  a  rule  he  now  buys  it  on  the  exchange.  What  he  does 
is  to  buy  it  from  a  cotton  dealer,  such  as  my  friend  Mr,  Neville. 
He  would  not  be  cut  off  from  that. 

Mr.  Hauqen.  And  the  dealer,  in  turn,  hedges? 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  The  dealer,  in  turn,  hedges  now;  yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Cone.  Mr.  Parker,  was  it  not  your  experience  last  spring  and 
summer  that  the  farmers  held  cotton  for  fall  delivery  more  largely 
than  you  had  ever  known  them  to  do  before  'i 

Mr.  Pabker.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  made  a  very  serious  mistake. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Parker  a  question.  There  seems 
to  be  an  impression  that  without  future  deaUng  we  would  have  to 
have  warehouses  to  take  care  of  the  cotton.  Do  we  not  now  have  to 
have  warehouses  to  take  care  of  Hi 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  I  thmk  that  if  the  effect  of  doing  away  with  the 
exchanges  would  be  to  have  warehouses  to  take  care  of  all  the  cotton, 
it  would  be  worth  many,  many  times  any  possible  harm  that  would 
come  from  the  abolition  of  the  exchanges.  Unfortunately,  too  many 
of  our  planters  now  let  their  cotton  stay  out  in  the  weather  right 
through  the  winter,  and  do  not  warehouse  it.  If,  by  the  abolition  of 
the  exchanges,  we  could  force  them  to  a  condition  where  they  would 
warehouse  their  cotton,  it  would  be  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for 
all  of  those  interested  in  cotton. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  warehouses  to  take  care  of 
rotton  now? 

Mr.  Parker,  There  are;  and  the  most  intelligent  farmers  are  now 
learning  to  avail  themselves  of  them. 

Mr.  AIcLaughlin.  Who  do  you  mean  would  build  these  ware- 
houses— the  planters  or  the  spinners  or  the  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  The  spinners  would  build  a  large  portion  of  them. 
But  what  is  going  to  come  eventually  is  a  condition  under  which 
dther  the  planters  themselves  will  build  the  warehouses  or  the  ware- 
house companies  will  build  them  in  order  to  do  a  regular  warehousing 
business.  I  appeared  before  the  legislature  of  South  Caroluia  last 
week  earnestly  urging  the  passage  of  this  uniform  warehouse  bill, 
which  has  been  proposed  by  the  different  States,  so  as  to  give  our 
people  a  chance  to  get  a  warehouse  receint  which  will  be  marl.etable 
in  New  York,  Boston,  in  Providence,  in  Ciiicago,  and  everywhere  else. 
What  is  going  to  come— and  it  is  not  very  far  off,  either — is  that  we 
ire  going  to  nave  in  the  South  warehouse  companies  just  like  you 
have  elevator  companies  in  the  West. 

The  CuAiRMAN.  Have  you  those  companies  to  any  extent  now  t 

Mr.  Parker.  I,  myself,  am  connected  in  a  small  way  with  one 
company — the  Standard  Warehousing  Company,  of  South  Carolina — 
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which  has  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  I  believe  it  is,  or  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  which  does  a  storage  of  about  90,000  bales. 

Mr.  BuBLEsON.  la  it  not  a  fact  that  during  the  last  three  yeais 
there  have  been  about  two  thousand  of  them  built? 

Mr,  Pabkeb.  Yes;  there  are  a  great  many  small  warehouses  being 
built  all  around. 

The  Chjubman.  Is  it  the  practice  of  those  warehouse  companies  to 
receive  the  cotton  and  charge  so  much  a  month  for  warehousmg  it ! 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  That  is  right. 

The  Chaibman.  Or  do  they  advance  a  certain  portion  of  its  value  t 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  There  are  different  methods  pursued.  They  all 
chaise  for  the  storage.  Some  make  an  advance  upon  it  directly. 
The  general  method,  though,  is  that  they  give  a  warehouse  receipt  to 
tBe  farmer.  Once  we  get  capital  assured  of  the  safety  of  the  ware- 
house receipt,  and  that  the  cotton  will  be  kept  there  until  it  is  needed, 
and  the  receipt  can  bo  hypothecated  in  tne  banks  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest,  the  effect  has  been  (and  I  think  Mr.  Burleson  will  bear 
me  out)  that  in  the  last  three  years  the  rates  of  interest  on  cotton 
collaterals  have  declined  very  greatly  in  the  South.  I  have  been 
able,  myself,  to  help  in  placing  loans  for  farmer  friends  this  past 
season  as  low  as  5  and  5^  per  cent  and  last  season  as  low  as  4}  per 
cent,  whereas  in  the  South,  previously,  our  rates  have  been  7  ana  8 
per  cent. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  were  asked  a  question  by  Mr.  Cone  as  to 
whether,  if  the  exchanges  were  abolished,  you  would  not  "have  a 
picnic  buying  j^our  cotton."  You  answered  the  question,  evidently 
understanding  it.  I  did  not  get  the  force  of  it.  If  you  understood 
his  question  sufficiently  to  have  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  outcome 
or  result  would  be,  I  should  be  glad  to  near  it. 

Mr.  Pabker.  What  Mr.  Cone  meant  was  this:  His  idea  was  that 
if  the  exchanges  were  abolished  the  only  purchasers  would  be  the 
spinners ;  that  these  intermediate  men  that  now  purchase  and  hedge 
on  the  exchanges  would  be  afraid  to  do  that  business,  and  that  there- 
fore only  the  spinners  would  be  left  as  purchasers, 

Mr,  McLaughlin.  The  producers  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  Parser.  Of  the  spinners;  that  was  his  suggestion.  I  do  not 
agree  with  that  suggestion.  I  think  there  are  two  ways  in  which  that 
is  going  to  be  avoided,  though  I  recognize  that  temporarily  there  is 
going  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  readjustment  necessary.  One  way  is, 
as  I  have  undertaken  to  explain,  that  there  will  be  bunt  up  this  ware- 
house system,  by  which  the  South  will  realize  the  necessity  of  storing 
its  cotton  and  marketing  it  gradually,  so  as  not  to  give  tne  spinners 
that  advantage.  T  am  assured  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  steady, 
continuous  growth  in  that  direction.  Tlie  other  reason  is  that  as 
long  as  there  is  any  commodity  like  cotton  on  the  market  men  like 
my  good  friend  Mr.  Neville  (I  have  used  his  name  a  number  of  times, 
as  he  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  intermediate  men)  will  buy  just  as 
much  as  they  do  now,  especially  if  it  goes  beyond  what  they  tnink  is 
below  the  average  of  prices.  So  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Neville  will  have 
the  "picnic"  my  friend  Mr.  Cone  would  expect  him  to  have.  I 
certainly  do  not  advocate  this  legislation  with  any  view  of  that 
"picnic,"  because  I  take  exactly  the  other  view. 
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Mr.  Cone.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Parker  a  question  there:  Mr.  Parker,  do 
you  think  a  bank,  in  the  first  place,  would  lend  money  on  cotton,  or 
lend  the  money  tbat  would  be  needed  to  start  with,  with  the  couBcious- 
ness  that  the  dealer  it  is  lending  to  can  not  hedge  his  cotton  ?  Would 
that  dealer  handle  that  cotton  as  he  does  now  for  25  or  50  cents  a  bale  I 
Would  he  handle  it  for  less  than  $5  a  bale  ?  Would  you  buy  cotton 
and  put  it  in  your  warehouse  unless  you  felt  that  you  were  getting 
enough  off  the  price  to  guarantee  that  you  were  going  to  get  good 
interest  and  carrying  charges  out  of  it! 

Mr.  Parker.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  think  that  in  all  probability 
Uie  business  would  be  temporarily  complicated  through  the  abolition 
of  the  exchanges.  It  is  a  pure  question,  take  it  all  in  all,  of  the  pros 
and  cons.  To-day  the  cons  overbalance  anything  which  can  be  said 
for  the  pros.  I  recognize  the  very  suggestion  made  by  my  friend, 
that,  temporarily,  until  the  South  can  readjust  itselt  to  a  conditioD 
ofmarketmgitscrop  only  as  needed  by  the  apmners,  there  would  npces- 
sariiy  be  a  certain  amount  of  depression  in  the  sale  of  the  commodity, 
and  possibly  an  extortionate  profit  given  to  the  intermediate  man. 
Let  me  take  a  case  under  the  present  exchange  rules,  and  see  whether 
the  intermediate  man  has  not  at  times  made  an  extortionate  profit. 

Tlje  intermediate  man  who  bought  cotton  in  January,  and  who 
sold  it  a  week  ago  or  ten  days  ago,  made  a  profit  of  about  $10  a  bale, 
or  about  2  cents  a  pound.  I  thmk  that  is  an  illegitimate  profit,  and 
I  think  it  was  made  through  illegitimate  conditions.  If  lie  hedged 
his  cotton  when  he  bought  it  in  the  first  week  of  January,  and  if  he 
let  bis  hedges  go  and  sold  to  the  spinner  at  the  price  he  was  chai^ii^ 
the  spinner  a  week  or  ten  days  ago,  he  made  a  profit  of  $10  a  bale.  It 
my  friend  Mr.  Neville  will  allow  me,  I  will  give  you  one  illustration 
which  affects  his  own  firm.  I  was  very  anxious  to  get  a  certain  lot  of 
cotton  of  300  bales  for  one  of  my  mills  when  cotton  futures  were  16J 
cents,  and  I  just  stubbornly  said  1  would  not  pay  over  14^  cents  for 
it.  I  was  offered  that  cotton  at  14f  cents  at  that  time.  Cotton 
futures  dechned  3  cents  a  pound,  but  I  never  got  that  cotton  cheaper 
than  14^^  cents.  In  the  meantime  the  intermediate  man  who  had 
bought  cotton  and  had  hedged  it  by  the  futures  got  tlie  benefit  of  the 
decline  of  3  cents  a  pound  m  futures,  and  only  suffered  a  loss  in  the 
spots  he  had  bought  of  the  difference  between  15  or  15^  cents,  which 
he  said  it  cost  liim,  down  to  14^^  cents. 

Mr.  Nevim.e.  You  are  assuming  that  the  man-  who  bought  that 
cotton  got  a  lot  of  cotton  which  you  wanted.  We  do  not  operate  in 
that  class  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  am  assuming  that  he  hedged. 

Mr.  Neviixb.  You  are  assuming  that  he  hedged  at  16.486,  which 
was  the  highest  point  May  cotton  reached. 

Mr.  Parker.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Neville.  And  you  are  assuming  that  he  took  his  hedges  out 
at  the  lowest  point. 

Mr.  Parker.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Neville.  Those  are  two  assumptions, 

Mr.  Parker.  I  will  preface  that  by  this  statement;  I  wish  to  make 
it  clear  now.  If,  on  the  day  that  futures  were  highest,  he  bought 
cotton  and  hedged  it,  he  did  not  pay  at  that  time  over  15  to  15^ 
cents,  because  the  producer  never  got,  this  last  season,  over  15  to  15J 
cents. 
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Mr.  Neville.  You  are  only  talking  about  your  character  of  goods. 
If  you  take  staple  cotton  you  will  see  that  it  ruled  from  1  cent  to  2 
c«nts  a  pound  higher  than  your  character  of  goods. 

Mr.  Parker.  1  am  going  to  compare  them. 

Mr,  Neville.  If  you  are  going  to  compare  staple  cotton,  do  not 
compare  it  with  vour  character  of  goods. 

Mr,  Parker.  No ;  but  the  very  cotton  I  bought  was  raised  right  in 
South  Carolina.  That  very  cotton  that  I  offered  HJ  cents  for,  and 
the  man  finally  offered  to  me  for  14J,  I  bought  at  14A  cents,  or  a 
difference,  you  see,  of  not  quite  half  a  cent  a  pound,  and  in  the 
meantime  futures  had  changed  3  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Neville.  Mr.  Parker,  was  that  cotton  hedged! 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cone.  Allow  me  to  take  issue  with  you  just  one  moment,  sir. 
You  can  get  evidence  of  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.     I  will  tell  these 

fentlemen  a  very  remarkable  thing.  In  the  spot-cotton  end  of  my 
usiness  I  try  to  buy  cotton  when  it  is  high ;  I  try  to  sell  it  when  it  is 
cheap.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean :  Instead  of  paying  1 5  cents,  &s  you 
say,  I  have  bought  cotton  when  the  market  was  at  the  top ;  I  have 
bought  a  thousand  bales  of  cotton  from  the  firm  of  Weil  Brothers,  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  I  have  bought  cotton  from  A.  P.  Loverman, 
of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  that  I  paid  Ihem  16J  cents  for — strict  middling 
cotton. 

Mr.  Parker.  But  they  were  intermediate  men.  I  am  talking 
about  the  sale  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  Cone.  But,  Mr.  Parker,  in  answer  to  that,  let  me  say  that  Mr. 
Loverman  is  a  man  who  handles  about  60,000  bales  of  cotton- per 
annum,  and  has  handled  it  for  years  and  years ;  and  I  do  not  suppose 
he  has  $50,000  to  his  name  to-day.  But  in  the  case  of  the  illustra^ 
tion  I  wish  to  make,  that  I  sold  futures  against,  I  was  glad  to  get  the 
cotton.  I  regarded  it  as  too  h^h,  altogether  too  high ;  but  I  bought 
it  because  I  could  hedge  it.  I  sold  futures  against  that  cotton  at 
16.43,  and  I  was  able  to  sell  you  cotton,  when  the  market  went  down, 
cheaper  than  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Parker.  That  is  right.  That  is  the  very  point  I  made,  gen- 
tlemen. That  is  the  very  thing  I  said  he  did— that  he  was  able  to 
buy  the  spot  cotton  even  from  tne  intermediate  man.  Weil  Brothers 
had  already  bought  that  spot  cotton.  The  producer  never  got  any 
16i  cents.  The  producer  probably  did  not  get  over  161  cents  for 
that  cotton.  He  "bought  from  Weil  Brothers  at  30  points  under 
the  futures;  and  if  he  did  like  some  of  the  rest  of  my  fnends  he  sold 
to  the  spinner  at  100  points  on  futures. 

Mr.  Cone.  I  will  give  you  the  reverse  case:  Right  at  the  same 
time,  sir,  right  when  they  hatl  this  big  smash  here  through  an  over- 
extension of  speculation  (which  I  regard  as  a  question  or  ethics  and 
morals,  and  not  one  of  commerce),  right  at  the  time  of  that  break, 
I  sold  cotton  to  mills  around  me  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  the  farm- 
ers would. 

Mr.  Parker.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cone.  Here  is  where  it  helps  the  farmer:  I  just  had  to  quit 
selling,  I  sold  so  much.  I  sold  them  cotton  around  14^  and  14g 
cents  when  the  farmer  away  down  South  was  asking  me  15  or  15i 
for  it. 

Mr.  Parker.  That  is  right. 
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Mr,  Coke.  And  why  ?  Because  I  could  buy  more  of  those  high 
futures;  and  during  that  summer  I  was  just  simply  giving  it  away 
around  13f  cents.  I  bought  a  lot  of  it  at  13.63.  Now,  I  have  not 
bought  a  bale  of  that  cotton  yet. 

Mr.  Pakkee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cone.  I  sold  clean  up  to  July.  What  will  be  the  result  ?  I 
have  got  to  go  to  these  gentlemen,  and  I  do  not  care  what  they  charge 
me  for  cotton.  I  believe  I  will  jay  20  cents  for  some  of  that  cotton. 
That  is  my  honest  conviction.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it.  I  sold  the  mills 
cottoD  for  less  than  I  could  buy  it  for ;  and  I  am  going  to  take  it  to  the 
mills,  and  I  will  probably  pay  20  cents  a  pound  for  some  of  the  cotton ; 
and  then,  when  I  buy  the  cotton  from  these  gentlemen,  I  will  sell  my 
futures. 

Mr.  Parker.  There  is  no  difference,  gentlemen,  between  Mr.  Cone's 
Htatement  and  mine.  He  has  just  exactly  confirmed  my  statement — 
that  by  that  method  of  hedging  he  was  able  to  knocK  out  the  pro- 
ducer entirely.  And  while  I  admit  very  frankly  that  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  the  spinners — I  admit  that  that  break  tne  other  day  enabled 
many  of  us  to  get  in  on  a  basis  we  never  hoped  to  get  in  on^at  the 
B&me  time  it  was  a  had  thing  for  the  producer;  and  the  spinners 
really  are  not  going  to  make  anything  out  of  it,  because  that  break 
has  so  demorahzed  the  cotton-goods  market  that  I  would  rather  have 
given  15  cents  for  cotton  three  weeks  ago  than  to  give  14  cents  for  it 
to-day. 

The  Chaikmak.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Leteb.  It  has  been  suggested  that  u  you  abolish  the  exchanges 
the  only  parchasers  of  cotton  will  be  the  mill  men,  and  it  will  not 
be  a  very  long  time  before  there  will  be  a  great  mill  trust  throughout 
doB  country  which  will  control  and  fix  prices  of  cotton.  I  would 
Kke  to  have  your  judgment  about  that. 

Mr.  Parker.  So  far  as  I  know  a  trust  only  arises  under  two  con- 
ditions: First,  when  a  man  has  got  enough  of  a  business  and  wants 
to  sell  out  and  is  willing  to  have  somebody  else  make  whatever 
money  there  is  in  it  out  of  it.  Most  of  us  in  the  cotton-mill  business 
in  the  South  are  young  men  who  have  not  made  our  pile  and  are 
going  to  stay  in  there  until  we  make  something  out  of  it.  Outside 
of  that,  I  regard  a  trust  in  cotton-mill  manufacturing  as  an  impossi- 
bility. There  are  too  many  styles  of  goods  and  too  many  grades  of 
goods  and  there  is  too  much  characterization  of  goods  to  make  a 
trust  possible. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  would  not  consider  that  there  was  any  danger  of 
thatt 

Mr.  Parker.  I  would  not  say  that  there  was  the  least  danger  of  it. 

Mr.  Neville.  Referring  to  your  association  of  manufacturers,  you 
have  stated  in  your  recommendations  to  the  Cotton  Manufacturers' 
Association  that  the  cotton  exchanges  should  fix  the  price  running 
through  several  grades,  strict  middling,  low  middling,  and  fair.  You 
recognize,,  of  course,  that  the  basis  of  contract  should  be  such  as 
kIU  take  care  of  the  grades  that  nature  enables  the  farmers  to  raise  t 

Mr.  Parker.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Neville.  Take  the  crop  of  1906  and  1907,  where  you  practi- 
cidly  had  a  14,000,000-baIe  crop  raised  with  an  average  grade,  I  dare 
say,  of  low  middling;  over  half  the  crop  raised  that  year  would  have 
been  debarred  from  any  contract.     How  low  do  you  think  those  lower 
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grades  would  have  sold  to  the  trade  that  would  have  been  the  only 
Buyers  for  them  'i 

Mr.  Parker.  If  I  understand  the  result  of  that  question,  you  hold 
that  the  exchanges  are  the  only  places  where  the  low  grades  can  be 
delivered? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  hold  that  their  contract  by  experience  provides  for 
the  delivery  of  cotton  of  spinnable  cotton  that  nature  enables  the 
producer  to  raise,  and  any  basis  such  as  you  ask  the  exchanges  to 
adopt  would  have  only  resulted  in  one  thing,  namely,  the  disorgani- 
zation and  the  bankruptcy  of  everybody  connected  with  the  cotton 
business;  not  to  such  a  large  extent  with  the  spinners,  but  to  every 
other  interest  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Parker.  Gentlemen,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  take  issue  right 
there  with  my  friend  Mr.  Neville.  In  that  particular  season  he  will 
bear  me  out  that  at  the  very  time  that  the  strict  middling  cotton  in 
the  South — which  is  an  average  grade  used  by  spinners — was  selling 
in  the  South  at  12  to  12^  cents,  cotton  futures  were  selUng  in  New 
York  at  9.50.  Why?  Because  under  that  rule  of  cotton  futures 
they  could  apply  these  very  low  grades,  and  the  spinner  ran  away 
from  these  very  low  grades;  and  therefore  my  friend  would  have  the 
condition  in  which  the  great  mass  of  cotton  is  depressed,  in  order  to 
take  care  of  these  low  grades.  He  and  I  will  ^ee  that  this  year 
there  is  not  10  per  cent  of  the  cotton  below  low  middhng. 

Mr.  Neville,  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Parker.  Not  10  per  cent  below  low  middling,  and  yet  on 
the  average  it  is  that  10  per  cent  of  those  low  grades  that  will  fix 
the  price  on  the  exchange  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  will  not  cite  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Kxchange, 
because  that  seems  to  be  debarred  from  discussion,  but  take  New 
Orleans  and  Liverpool,  where  you  have  the  system  of  differences 
known  as  commercial  differences;  take  the  basis  middling  price  of 
those  markets,  does  it  rule  close  to  the  price  of  spots  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Reasonably  close. 

Mr.  Neville.  Well,  take  the  two  seasons  that  have  been  spoken 
about  in  this  discussion,  what  do  you  say  about  the  difference  between 
spots  and  best  middling? 

Mr.  Parker.  Take  tnose  two  seasons;  on  the  basis  middling  con- 
tract, even  where  it  was  based  on  the  market  differences  instead  of 
the  fixed  differences  in  New  York  they  got  pretty  far  apart.  They 
were  not  so  far  apart  in  New  York  as  in  New  Orleans,  but  our  asso- 
ciation has  not  expressed  approval  of  the  New  Orleans  contract, 
absolutely.  We  think  it  is  better  than  that  in  New  York,  but  we 
claim  there  that  in  New  York  it  is  unfair  to  both  spinner  and  pro- 
ducer; that  this  low  grade  should  fix  the  price  of  the  whole,  and  our 
view  IS  to-day  that  there  ought  to  be  deliverable  on  the  contract 
only  a  class  of  cotton  which  represents  the  great  mass  of  the  cotton 
which  is  spun;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  cotton,  80  or  90  percent  of 
the  cotton  that  the  spinners  in  the  United  States  or  the  world — cer- 
tainly in  the  United  States — use  now  is  middling  and  strict  middling, 
and  therefore  to  allow  the  low  grades,  whether  in  New  York  or  any- 
where else,  to  be  a  depressing  factor  to  affect  the  price  of  all  the  cotton 
is  to  allow  the  tail  to  wag  the  dog,  and  it  is  the  tail  which  is  wa^ng 
the  dog  on  the  exchanges  oil  the  time. 
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Mr.  Pareeb.  At  the  same  time  in  New  York  it  was  150. 
Mr.  Neville,  Two  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 
Mr,  Paeker.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  And  further, 
gentlemen,  do  not  forget  that  I  have  never  contended  that  the  change 
from  arbitrarily  fixea  differences  to  commercial  differences  is  going 
to  do  away  with  all  difficulty.  The  New  Orleans  Exchange  has  got 
the  commercial  differences.  We  say  that  they  should  not  allow 
these  low  grades,  this  trashy,  dusty  cotton,  and  cotton  that  can  not 
be  spun  to  come  in  there,  and  as  long  as  it  does  you  are  going  to 
have  this  condition,  and  you  are  going  to  have  the  low  grades  fixing 
the  price  of  the  whole.     The  spinners'  request  is  as  follows.     We  ask; 

Cotton  to  be  of  any  giade  from  low  middling  to  fair,  inclusive,  and  if  tinged  or 
Btained,  not  below  low  middling  (fair  color)  in  value. 

Price  to  be  based  on  middling,  with  additions  and  deductions  for  other  grades  to 
be  made  acrording  to  rates  of  cotton  exchange  existing  on  the  afternoon  oi  the  day 
previous  to  the  date  of  notice  of  delivery 

No  certificate  of  classification  to  embrace  qualities  more  than  four  quarter  grades 
above  or  below  the  mean  grade  of  the  cotton  covered  in  such  certificate. 

No  dusty  or  gin-cut  cotton  to  be  deliverable,  dusty  cotton  being  defined  as  cotton 
lessened  in  value  more  than  one-eighth  cent  by  reason  of  dust. 

No  cotton  containing  more  than  1  per  cent  of  sand,  or  more  than  1  per  cent  of  burr, 
or  more  than  1  per  cent  of  any  other  foreign  substance  to  be  deliverable  under  the 
contract. 

No  cotton  to  be  deliverable  under  the  contract  unless  80  per  cent  of  said  cotton 
has  astapleovpr  eleven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  as  determined  by  the  classi- 
fication committee. 

At  one  time,  I  believe,  linters  were  delivered;  they  were  down  so 
low  you  could  not  distinguish  them  from  linters. 

Mr.  Neville.  No. 

Mr.  Parker.  They  were  offered  me.  I  saw  cotton  with  my  own 
eyes  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  was  as  rotten  as  cottoi>could  be, 
and  yet  it  was  deliverable  and  was  delivered  on  the  New  York  Ex- 
change. That  has  been  rectified  now.  I  see  that  the  New  York 
Exchange  responded  to  the  protest  against  that,  and  rectified  it. 
Eleven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  length  is  the  minimum  length  that 
the  spinners  use  in  this  country.  What  right  have  tliey  to  allow  a 
man  to  put  anything  less  than  eleven-sixteenths  in  deliveries  to  be 
fixed  1  They  have  got  their  fixed  differences.  But  that  is  only  one 
trouble.  If  they  will  just  put  a  contract  there  that  will  enable  the 
cotton  spinner  to  get  cotton  that  he  can  spin,  I  am  not  afraid 

Mr.  Cone.  You  are  speaking  of  that  low-grade  crop  year.  Was 
not  the  stock  of  cotton  in  New  York  one  of  the  largest  stocks  you 
have  ever  known  to  be  gathered  in  the  market  t 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes,  exactly'  because  every  bit  of  cotton  of  a  low 
grade  gravitated  to  New  York, 

Mr.  Cone.  Was  it  not  of  immense  value  to  the  South  that  New  York 
should  finance  that  cotton?  Was  there  not  such  a  preponderance 
of  that  grade  of  cotton  grown  that  year,  all  the  way  from  Geoi^a 
to  Arkansas,  that  the  South  if  it  had  had  to  finance  it  itself  would 
have  been  in  great  distress;  and  did  not  New  York  become  the  banking 
center  for  that  cotton,  and  carry  that  cotton  until  the  following  season, 
when  it  not  only  ceased  to  be  poor  cotton  but  became  good  cotton, 
and  the  whole  world  bought  it,  even  including  myself?  I  went  to 
New  York  and  brought  some  of  that  cotton  back  down  South. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  will  only  say  that  if  the  South  is  satisfied  to  have 
the  best  part  of  its  products  depreciated  to  give  a  T^ue  to  a  small 
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part — and  that  year  a  large  part — and  not  only  that  year  but  the 
succeeding  year  and  the  next  year  after  that,  oy  depreciation,  by 
the  fact  that  there  waa  a  lot  of  this  low-grade  cotton  there  on  the 
market  to  be  tendered,  why  it  is  mighty  poor  juclgraent.  What 
we  want  is  to  have  cotton  in  New  York  to  be  of  the  same  quality  as 
cotton  elsewhere,  and  not  to  have  this  low-grade  cotton  used  as  it 
is  to  depreciate  the  price  of  all  the  rest  of  the  cotton  because  of  the 
accumulation  of  a  stock  of  low  grades  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Beall.  Some  reference  has  been  made  here  to  certain  abnormal 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  1906. 

Mr.  Parker.   Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  want  to  ask  you  if,  in  your  judgment,  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  was  to  any  extent  responsible  for  those  abnormal 
conditions  i  In  that  connection  Mr.  Neville  paid  a  tribute  to  this  re- 
port of  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  and  I  want  to  read  this  extract  to  you: 
This  revieion  ot  1906  and  ita  consequent  loea  caused  inteneely  bitter  feeling  io  the 
trade.  DiEsatisfaction  wob  aggravated  because  of  a  well-founded  belief  that 
' of  the  revieion  committee  were  short  of  the  market  at  the  time  the  re- 


...vsmadeand  thus  reaped  heavy  profits  from  the  flubseque 

price,  and  that  others  were  carrying  considerable  stocks  of  low-srado  cotton  which 
Ihey  could,  by  reason  of  the  unduly  narrow  differences  off  for  such  grades,  deliver  on 
contracts  at  an  overvaluation.  Charges  were  freely  made  that  members  of  the  revision 
committee  bad  deliberately  abused  their  trust  and  had,  in  their  own  interest,  estab- 
lished differences  which  they  knew  to  be  false. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  do  not  make  the  charge,  and  I  would  not  make  it. 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  charge  waa  made.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  meeting  was  held  in  New  York.  The  storm  had  taken 
place  inSept€mheror  early  in  October.  Thereforethepercentof  low- 
grade  cotton  was  known,  or  reasonably  well  known,  in  November; 
and  yet  the  differences  were  so  fixed,  the  arbitrary  differences,  that 
those  low  grades  were  not  near  what  commercial  differences  fixed 
them,  and  there  was  a  chai^  of  interested  parties.  I  do  not  make 
such  a  charge. 

Mr.  Beall.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  tliere  was  anything  wrong  in  the 
differences  as  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  think  tlie  differences  were  wrong.  I  will  not  say 
or  intimate  for  one  moment  that  the  differences  were  fLxed  on  any- 
thing except  honest  differences  of  opinion.  The  differences  certainly 
proved  wrong,  because  it  had  the  effect,  a  little  later  in  the  season, 
of  making  a  difference  of  228  points — I  said  150,  but  Mr.  Neville  says 
228 — between  the  price  of  middling  and  the  price  of  contracts,  which 
I  think  showed  that  they  were  very  wrong  in  their  differences;  and 
there  was  no  <|uestion  about  it  that  they  made  a  great  mistake  in 
opinion,  putting  it  on  tlie  best  plane,  as  I  most  carefully  do. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  want  to  know  why  a  man  will  make  a  contract 
to  buy  a  quantity  of  cotton,  calling  for  a  good  quality,  when  he 
knows  that  poor  quality  can  be  forced  upon  him  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  He  does  not;  that  is  the  point.  Therefore  he  runs 
away  from  the  delivery;  and  if  they  will  modify  tiieir  contract  so 
that  I  can  take  delivery,  I  can  put  that  contract  up  to  futures.  But 
I  run  away  from  it.  I  would  rather  take  my  loss  of  1  or  2  cents 
than  to  have  undesirable  cotton  put  upon  me. 

Mr.  Cocks.  I  do  not  see  why,  as  Mr.  McLaughlin  says,  a  man  will 
make  a  contract  of  that  kind  when  he  knows  tnat  a  poor  quality  of 
cotton  can  be  forced  upon  him. 
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Mr.  Pabkbb.  He  does  not  make  that  kind  of  a  contract,  because 
he  can  not. 

Mr,  Cocks,  Why  do  you  make  a  contract  at  all,  if  you  do  not 
know  what  kind  or  a  contract  you  are  goi^  to  get  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  That  is  about  the  point  I  am  arguing  now.  If  we 
can  not  get  the  New  York  contractor  to  give  us  a  contract  so  tliat  we 
know  what  we  are  going  to  get,  it  is  time  to  abolish  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Burleson.  If  ho  took  deliveries  there  would  not  be  ao  many 
conuuissions,  maybe.  It  is  because  of  the  conmiissions;  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  exchange  to  have  as  many  commissions  as  possible. 

Mr,  Cocks,  Could  you  not  buy  cotton  elsewhere  and  eliminate  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  have  tried  to  do  that,  and  what  was  the  effect !  I 
bought  from  as  responsible  a  firm  as  there  was  in  the  United  States. 
I  bought  their  futures.  They  hedged  themselves  on  the  New  York 
Exchange.  They  failed.  I  might  as  well  have  taken  my  own  losses 
on  the  exchange.  It  is  because  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  If  I 
hedge,  if  I  protect  myself  by  buying  from  the  ordinary  dealer,  I 
know  what  he  is  going  to  do;  he  is  going  to  protect  himself  by  buying 
on  the  exchange.  Tnereforo  if  the  losses  come  so  as  not  to  protect 
him,  he  can  not  respond  to  his  promise  to  me,  so  that  I  am  the  loser 
in  the  end.  I  do  not  know  just  what  to  do.  If  I  buy  on  the  exchange 
I  lose  and  if  I  buy  from  the  dealer  I  take  the  chance  of  loss. 

The  Chairman.  The  idea  his  question  suggested  to  me  was  the 
query  why,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  present  operations  of  the 
board  of  trade,  you  do  not  buy  your  cotton  in  the  warehouses. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  to-day  every  bale  of 
cotton  in  my  warehouses  which  I  will  need  to  run  me  until  next 
October,  so  that  I  am  not  worrying  at  all.  But  take  it  last  April ;  it, 
is  true  we  have  got  into  the  practice  of  using  the  exchange  and  using, 
the  intermediate  mart.  Take  it  last  April,  when  I  sold  tnat  big  sal^ 
carrying  my  mill  from  January,  1909,  to  January,  1911,  I  couli 
have  gone  out  and  bought  spots  if  there  had  not  been  exchanges,  anC 
we  hope  that  things  will  be  all  right,  and  therefore  I  use  the  exchange 
or  the  intermediate  m^n  who  did  use  the  exchange;  it  is  the  same! 
thing  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Cocks.  That  would  require  a  great  deal  more  capital  ? 

Mr,  Parker.  That  would  require  a  great  deal  more  capital;  yes, 
But  still,  I  am  glad  to  say,  that  particular  mill  I  could  have  done  il 
with;  but  I  would  have  had  a  loss  and  a  locking  up  at  that  particular 
time.  Just  at  that  particular  time,  to  illustrate  to  you,  if  I  had 
pursued  that  particular  practice,  right  at  that  particular  time  spot 
cotton  was  then  selling  m  the  South  at  9^  cents.  I  made  my  coin 
tracts  for  delivery  in  the  fall  at  9|,  just  ^  up  for  what  I  would  hava 
ha<l  to  pay  for  spots.  If  I  had  carried  the  cotton  from  April  to  nexB 
November,  when  I  was  buying  the  other  cotton,  I  woukt  have  beeiS 
out  a  good  deal  of  money  in  interest  and  charges;  therefore  it  waJ 
better  for  me  to  buy  that  way.  J 

Mr.  Cocks.  Your  idea  is  that  when  this  warehouse  proposition 
gets  in  shape  you  can  buy  this  cotton  from  the  warehouse  as  you 
need  it )  . 

Mr.  Parker.  As  I  need  it,  and  as  the  farmer  thinks  it  is  the  pricfll 
for  him  to  dispose  of  it.  > 
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Mr.  Cocks.  Then  it  will  be  a  question  between  you  and  the  apecu- 
itor  on  the  exchange? 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Cone,  Take  the  man  who  sold  you  that  cotton  for  deliverv 
lonths  and  months  ahead ;  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  hedge  himself, 
ould  he  have  possibly  sold  you  the  cotton  at  anything  like  that 

Mr.  Parker.  No,  sir.  That  is  the  reason  I  have  eaid,  in  all  sin- 
arity,  there  were  certain  good  effects  from  the  exchange.  There  is 
o  question  about  that.  He  could  not  have  sold  me  at  9J  if  he  could 
ot  have  hedged  on  the  exchange ;  and  the  fact  that  he  could,  enabled 
im  to  sell  me.  He  would  not  nave  sold  those  goods  aliead  if  he  had 
ot  been  able  to  hedge,  and  I  admit  that  It  would  have  changed  my 
}urse  of  business.  But  I  would  rather  have  tlie  change  in  the  course 
t  business  than  take  the  risk  I  am  now  taking. 

Mr.  Cose.  You  admit  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  risk,  anyway  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cone.  Would  you  not  put  the  market  in  New  York  so  that  it 
ould  be  ct>mered  by  any  man  with  a  few  millions  ? 

Mr.  Parkeb.  No;  not  if  you  will  do  what  we  ask  you  to  do.  We 
KOgnized  that  possibility,  and  therefore  we  say  as  rollows: 

If  it  be  contended  that  such  a  requirement  would  tend  to  manipulation  in  making 

I^acticable  for  buyers  to  squeeze  sellers,  then  your  committee  feel  that  a  further 
tovisioQ  would  wholly  eliminate  this  poaeibiUty,  namely,  that  a  proviaioD  should 
S  made  for  the  certification  of  cotton  in  standard  warehouses  in  th^  cotton-producing 
tatee,  and  that  deliverv  may  bo  made  on  contracts  of  cotton  in  these  Btaudard  ware- 
ousee,  with  a  proper  allowance  of  freight  to  the  exchange  point. 

I  do  not  claim  that  that  cotton  must  necessarily  be  in  New  York. 
let  us  standardize  our  warehouses  and  put  the  cotton  in  the  ware- 
ouses  there,  and  if  a  squeeze  takes  place  in  New  York  during  the 
otton  season  we  can  get  100  bales  or  200  bales. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  also  that  in  margin  dealing  we  elimi- 
late  the  danger  of  a  comer  by  making  the  amount  that  would  be  nec- 
■sary  so  large  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  assemble  capital  enough 

0  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  It  is,  except  in  this  way,  Takewhat  occurred  this 
Bst  fall.  Why  did  futures  run  so  high  over  spots  ?  It  was  because 
ihe  stock  of  cotton  in  New  York  had  gotten  down  to  38,000  bales;  or 
10,000  bales,  waa  it  not ! 

Mr.  Neville.  Never  that  low. 

Mr.  Parker.  How  low  was  it  t 

Mr.  Neville.  Thirty-eight  thousand  bales. 

Mr.  Parker,  Thirty-eight  thousand  bales.  The  stock  of  cotton  in 
Jfew  York  had  gotten  down  to  38,000  bales.  That  is  not  so  much. 
■  myself  use  75,000  bales.  Therefore  I  could  corner  that  38,000 
lales  by  taking  it  up.  What  happened  ?  The  fear  of  a  corner  there 
mt  futures  up  to  17i  cents,  li  cents  over  spots.  Tliat  is  what 
lappened.  They  got  the  futures  up  so  high  that  in  comes  the  dealer, 
ltd  in  a  very  short  time  they  increased  the  stock  in  New  York  three 

1  four  times  over. 

Mr.  Nevh-lb.  Oh,  that  stock  was  increasing  in  New  York  all  the 
eason.     It  was  a  gradual  increase. 

Mr.  Parker.  Well,  a  gradual  increase;  and  the  amount  finally 
ot  to  the  point  where  it  was  160,000  bales,  and  then  it  got  beyond 
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the  point  where  there  waa  a  squeeze,  where  they  could  take  it  up, 
and  then  occurred  tlu3  break  of  3  cents  a  pound.  That  is  the  maoipo- 
lative  feature  that  goes  on  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Neville.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  smaUness  of  the  stock 
in  New  York  was  responsible  for  the  advance  of  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  The  smallness  of  the  stock  in  New  York  was  respoosi' 
ble  for  the  advance  in  the  market,  oF  futures  as  compared  with  spots. 
Take  it  in  the  fall  of  1903.  I  will  leave  it  to  my  friend  whether  I  am 
right  or  not.  I  saw  a  condition  in  1903,  in  September — I  think  I 
have  the  date  right-  in  the  Hayne-Brown  comer  in  New  York, 
where  cotton  on  the  SOth'of  September  was  worth  13  cents  and  oo 
the  1st  of  October  it  was  worth  9  cents.     Is  not  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  That  was  a  comer. 

Mr.  Parker.  We  propose  to  protect  you  against  the  comer  by 
providing  that  you  can  deliver  cotton  anywhere  in  the  South,  whe> 
ever  it  is.  I  recollect  one  of  my  friend^  sent  by  express  a  whole 
train  load  of  cotton  in  order  to  get  it  there  before  the  Ist  of  October, 

Mr.  Hubbard.  There  was  not  any  cotton  in  the  South  at  that 
time.     The  crop  was  iate. 

Mr.  Mbndelbaum.  You  have  testified  here  that  on  the  day  when 
cotton  sold  at  164  cents  in  New  York  you  bought  cotton  in  the  South 
at  14.75  cents. 

Mr.  Parker.  No;  I  told  you  I  was  offered  a  certain  grade  of  spot 
cotton  at  14.75. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  What  would  have  prevented  that  producer 
from  sending  his  cotton  to  New  York  ana  selling  it  at  16.50  cent* 
at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  Nothing  in  the  world,  except  he  did  not  knov 
enough.  If  that  producer  had  been  as  smart  as  the  speculator,  he 
would  have  forwarded  that  cotton  to  New  York  and  delivered  it 
on  the  contract. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  He  would  have  gotten  16.50  cents! 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes,  he  would  have  gotten  16.50  cents,  subject  to  tiie 
charges  for  transporting  the  cotton.  But  our  farmers  do  not  appreci- 
ate tne  benefit  they  can  get  in  that  way.  Of  course  they  do  not  know. 
They  can  not  follow  all  these  things  all  the  time.  I  can  not  do  it 
myself. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  informft- 
tion  you  have  given  the  committee. 

TESTIKOmr  OF  HB.  CHASLES  S.  WEBB,  OF  aBEESVILLE,  S.  C. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Tlie  Chairman,  Will  you  state  what  your  business  connections  aret 
Mr.  Webb.  I  am  in  the  spot  cotton  and  brokert^e  business;  spot 
brokerage.  I  just  want  to  start  out,  gentlemen,  by  saying  that  I 
have  been  selling  cotton  to  the  mills  in  the  South  for  twenty  years, 
and  I  will  say  this,  that  I  fiave  not  yet  found  a  bull  among  the  spin- 
ners. Ninety  per  cent  of  them  are  bears  all  the  time.  I  buy  spot 
cotton  and  sell  contracts  against  it,  when  I  can  not  sell  the  spot 
cotton.  I  probably  to-day  could  get  an  order  for  100  bales  or  200 
bales  of  cotton  from  a  mill  and  go  into  the  market  and  buy  it  from  » 
farmer.  I  buy  direct  from  the  farmer.  But  if  I  can  not  get  an  ordtf 
from  the  mill  I  can  not  afford  to  drop  out  of  the  market,  so  therefort  i 
1  have  got  to  fix  a  figure  on  a  legitimate  profit  by  hedging  the  spotj 
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I  that  I  buy^  and  if  I  buy  100  bales  of  spot  cotton  to-day  and  can 
U  it  to  a  mill,  I  sell  contracts  against  it  until  I  can  &id  a  place 

this  cotton,  and  then  I  unhedge,  and  I  figure  on  a  legitimate 
Now,  sometimes  I  get  left. 

Chaibman.  By  that  word  "unhedge"  you  mean  that  you  sell 
sontract  ? 

Webb.  I  buy  it  in. 

Chairman.  I  see. 

Webb.  I  buy  it  in.  In  other  words,  I  buy  100  bales  of  cotton 
Tones.  He  comes  to  town  and  he  says,  ""Webb,  I  have  100  bales 
ton  that  I  want  to  sell."  I  say  "I  am  very  sorry;  I  have  not 
lace  for  it."     I  go  to  the  mill,  and  they  are  not  m  the  market. 

says,  "I  want  to  sell  my  cotton."  I  aay,  "I  will  give  you  so 
)  for  it;"  and  then  I  will  just  telegraph  to  New  York  and  sell 
lies  against  it,  because  I  have  bought  100  bales  of  spot  cotton. 
probably  keep  that  cotton  sometimes  a  week  or  a  month:  until 
sell  it.     If  I  sell  that  cotton  in  a  week's  iime,100  bales,  I  tele- 

to  New  York  to  sell  those  100  bales  and  close  out  my  contract. 
n  the  mill  man  comes  to  me.  He  rings  me  up  on  the  telephone 
e  says,  "Mr.  Webb,  I  want  to  buy  50  bales  of  cotton."  Mr. 
r  is  a  friend  of  mine  and  a  very  good  one,  and  a  good  customer, 
9  buys  a  great  deal  of  cotton  from  me,  and  I  must  say  that  I 
'  ever  sell  him  cotton  for  immediate  shipment.     He  sells  his 

probably  six  months  ahead.  As  I  say,  he  will  call  up  the 
I  men  all  over  the  country  and  say  "Gentlemen,  I  want  to  buy 
bales  of  cotton."  I  will  go  to  work  and  figure  what  I  can  do. 
>  not  want  to  sell  it  mysell,  I  have  otlier  merchants  I  represent. 
esent  Weld  &  Neville,  and  I  will  call  them  up  and  I  will  say, 

lemen,  Mr.  Parker  wants  to  buy  6,000  bales,  from  January  to 
Tliis  is  in  the  fall,  when  cotton  is  moving  freely.     They  will 
le  the  price;  "Sell  it  to  him  60  points  on  May." 

Lever.  What  does  that  mean? 

Webb.  "Sixty  points  on  May"  is  sLxty-hundredths. 

Lever.  Based  on  whatS 

Webb.  Based  on  May. 

Lever.  On  May  what  ? 

Webb.  Contracts  in  New  York. 

Ijever.  Spot  or  future  ? 

Webb.  Future  contracts,  because  he  is  buying  future  cotton; 
f  it  for  future  delivery.  Mr,  Parker  fixes  tne  price  right  then. 
ys,  "Fix  the  price  on  it  at  60  points  on."  We  buy  then  6,000 
jf  cotton  in  New  York.  Weld  &  Neville  sends  word  to  his  men 
;r  the  country,  while  cotton  is  moving,  and  buys  the  cotton  in 
uts  it  in  the  warehouse  and  carries  that  cotton  for  the  spinner, 
loment  he  buys  this  cotton  in,  if  he  buys  100  bales  a  day,  he 
ges  and  he  closes  out  100  bales;  anil  so  on  until  he  has  closed 
lole  contract  out.  Now,  if  we  had  no  place  to  hedge,  we  could 
ill  him  that  cotton.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  do 
!ss,  and  I  beheve  it  would  be  impossible  for  Mr.  Parker  to  sell  a 
if  goods  ahead.  You  abolisli  the  cotton  exchange  and,  in  my 
>n,  you  put  the  price  of  cotton  in  the  spinner's  hands. 
:  Chairman.  I  believe  there  is  no  future  market  in  wool. 

Webb.  In  wool? 
!  Chairman.  Yes, 
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Mr.  Webb.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  not  just  as  necessary  for  the  wool  factor 
to  have  a  future  market  in  which  to  hedge  liia  sales  as  it  is  for  you 
as  a  cotton  factor  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  do  not  know  how  the  wool  market  is  controlled.  I 
am  not  familiar  with  the  wool  market.  I  am  only  familiar  with  the 
spot  end  of  the  cotton  business.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  future 
market.     I  do  not  speculat*. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  the  business  handled  before  there  was 
future  market  in  cotton  i 

Mr.  Webb,  That  goes  back  too  long.  I  have  been  in  the  spot 
business  for  twenty-five  years,  and  we  have  always  handled  it  in  that 
way. 

The  Chaibhan.  There  must  have  been  a  time  when  you  handled 
it  some  other  way.  The  future  market  has  only  been  in  existence 
since  1870,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir.  Back  beyond  that  time  there  was  very  little 
cotton  raised,  though.  Now  we  are  getting  up  to  thirteen  and  four- 
teen million  bales  a  year,  and  we  have  got  to  take  care  of  it  some 
way. 

The  Chairman.  There  must  have  been  relatively  large  crops 
before  that. 

Mr.  Webb.  Of  course,  there  were  large  crops  of  cotton,  but  notliing 
like  what  we  are  having  now. 

The  Chairman.  And  whatever  was  grown  had  to  be  marketed  and 
sold? 

Mr,  Webb.  I  do  not  know  how  they  took  care  of  it  back  there. 

The  Chairman.  Woolen  cloth  is  worth  more  than  cotton  cloth. 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  a  woolen  manufacturer  who  makes 
sales  for  future  delivery  must  invest  a  great  deal  more  money  than  a 
cotton  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  necessary  for  the  cotton  manufacturer  to 
hedge  gainst  the  delivery  of  his  goods  in  the  future,  it  would  seem  to 
be  all  the  more  essential  for  a  woolen  manufacturer  to  hedge;  and 
pari  passu,  if  the  cotton  dealer  is  obliged  to  hedge  against  his  future 
sales,  you  would  think  that  the  wool  dealer  would  also  liave  to  hedge. 

Mr.  Webb.  I  can  not  answer  any  question  about  the  wool  business. 
I  am  not  in  that  business. 

Mr.  Cone.  May  I  have  your  attention  a  while  ?  I  may  be  able  to 
give  some  explanation  to  this  wool  question. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  You  will  be  before  the  committee  to-morrow, 
Mr.  Cone.  I  do  not  want  to  protract  this  hearing  this  evening.  I 
only  thought  that  Mr.  Webb,  being  in  business  as  a  cotton  dealer,  had 
had  his  attention  called  to  the  maimer  in  which  tlic  wool  business  is 
carried  on. 

Mr.  Webb.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  understand  that  you  represent  the  firm  of  Weld  & 
Neville. 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  sir;  I  sell  cotton  for  Weld  &  Neville.  I  sell  cotton 
for  15  different  concerns. 

Mr.  Leveb.  You  represent  New  York  houses  i 
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Mr.  Webb.  I  represent  more  southern  houses  than  New  York 
Aouseo.     They  are  the  only  New  York  house  I  represent. 

Mr.  Lbter.  I  onlv  take  your  illustration  to  get  at  one  point  that  I 
am  not  clear  on.  "Mr.  Parker  telephones  you  that  he  wants  6,000 
bales  of  cotton,  to  be  delivered  to  him  from  January  to  July? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  telegraph  Mr.  Neville,  you  say,  and  he  tele- 
graphs back  to  you  to  sell  that  cotton  60  points  on  May.  That  means 
60  points  on  futures,  did  I  understand  you  J 

Mr.  Webb,  Yes.  If  May  cotton  is  16,  that  means  1S.60  for  six 
months,  figuring  carrj-ing  charges  and  all. 

Mr.  Leveb.  Then,  am  I  right  in  my  deduction  that  futures  make 
the  price  of  spots ) 

Mr.  Webb.  Futures  make  the  price  of  spots  ? 

Mr.  Lever.  Yes. 

Mr.  Webb.  I  do  not  know  whether  futures  make  the  price  of  spots 
w  not.  They  are  willing  to  sell  him  this  cotton  at  15.60.  They  fijt 
the  price,  and  the  only  way  that  they  could  afford  to  do  that,  I  would 
jay,  is  this.  I  do  it  myself.  We  will  leave  out  Weld  &  Neville,  and 
mppose  that  I  <lo  it  myself.  Last  fall  a  mill  in  my  territory  called 
tne  up  and  wanted  4,000  bales  of  cotton,  January  to  July.  I  knew 
what  cotton  was  seUing  at,  and  I  figured  a  profit  in  the  business  and 
made  him  a  price — 60  points  on  May,  January  to  July  shipments. 
He  says,  "I  will  take  it.  '  I  wired  and  bought  the  4,000  holes  at  60 
points  on.     That  fixed  the  price  with  him. 

Mr.  Lever.  Yes. 

Mr.  Webb.  Now,  I  was  to  deliver  to  him  that  cotton  along  each 
month,  an  equal  number  of  bales  each  month,  from  January  to  July. 
I  was  hedged,  and  when  I  would  buy  100  bales  I  would  wire  to  my 
broker  in  New  York  to  unhedge  and  close  me  out  of  100  bales.  I 
had  the  spot  cotton  then  and  put  it  in  the  warehouse,  and  I  have 
bought  all  of  that  cotton  in  and  am  out  of  the  future  market  entirely. 
That  enables  me  to  do  a  spot  business  that  I  could  not  have  done 
without  a  contract  market. 

Mr.  Levee.  But  you  did  not  buy  the  spots  until  you  had  got  a 
line  on  the  futures  1 

Mr.  Webb.  No;  I  had  a  line  on  spots,  and  I  got  a  line  on  futures. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  had  a  line  on  the  spots,  but  you  did  not  dare  to 
buv  until  you  got  a  line  on  futures  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  No.  The  trade  with  the  mill  man  was  made  and  then 
I  got  those  futures.  He  was  to  pav  60  points  on.  I  phoned  to  him 
tl^t  I  had  bought  the  4,000  bales  in  New  York,  say,  at  15  cents  for 
May.  Then  he  says,  "All  right;  send  me  a  contract  at  15.60;"  so 
I  sent  him  a  contract  at  1,5.60. 

Mr.  Lever.  But  j-our  spot  transaction  was  based  entirely  upon 
your  future  proposition  ? 

Mr.   Webb.  I  could   not  have  carried   out   the  spot   transaction 
unless  I  had  had  the  future  market  to  go  into. 
Mr.  Lever.  That  is  what  I  was  gettmg  at. 

Mr.  Webb,  I  would  have  had  to  give  up  the  trade.     I  would  have 
W  to  say :  "  I  can  not  sell  it  to  you." 
Mr.  Parker.  At  Greenville  in  the  fall  you  were  able  to  buy  spot 
■   wtton  at  about  30  points  under  December  quotation  t 
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Mr.  Webb.  Thirty  points  uqder  May  is  what  I  bought  it  at. 

Mr.  pAEKEB.  Now,  when  this  break  occurred  the  other  day,  that 
cotton  whicfi  he  had  bought  from  the  farmer  at  100  you  were  able  to 
sell  to  the  spinnor  at  over  100  points  on  May,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Webb,  I  think  there  was  some  cotton  sold  that  way. 

Mr.  Pabker.  Yes;  the  spinner  got  it  at  100  points  on  May.  You 
bought  it  at  60  points  under  May? 

}&.  Webb.  But,  Mr,  Parker,  listen  to  me  one  minute.  You  said 
here  a  while  ago  that  when  cotton  went  up  the  spot  people  wanted  to 
depress  the  spot  market.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  higher  the  future 
market  gets  tne  cheaper  basis  we  can  buy  spot  cotton  on.  Is  not 
that  so  ? 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  When  futures  in  New  York  went  the  other  day  to 
16.47,  I  think  it  was— somewhere  along  in  there — spot  cotton  in  the 
South,  for  instance,  at  Gieonville,  was  bringing  from  15  to  15.75. 

Mr.  Webb.  Fifteen  and  fifty  one-hundreaths  was  the  highest. 

Mr.  Parker.  In  other  words,  spot  cotton  there  was  100  points 
under  the  future,  to  the  tanner  8  It  was  100  points  then  under  the 
future? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parker.  In  less  than  three  weeks  after  that  the  same  spot 
cotton,  the  very  same  cotton  that  you  bought  from  the  farmer  at 
100  points  under  the  future,  you  were  selling  to  the  spinners  at  100 
points  on  futures  ? 

Mr,  Webb.  Yes;  because  the  future  market  broke  down. 

The  farmer  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  what  was  going  on  and  did 
not  turn  his  cotton  loose  when  it  was  up.     He  swung  on  to  it.     He  i 
said:  "I  am  going  to  get  20  cents."     You  can  not  take  it  away  from  ' 
the  fanner.    [Laughter.]    But  Mr.  Parker  and  his  spinner  friends  down  i 
there  would  not  pay  them  15  cents.     They  would  offer  it  to  them,  but  ■; 
he  would  say,  "No;  I  can  not  do  it."     If  ne  could  not  do  it,  I  can  not  1 
do  it.     If  you  put  the  spot  men  out  of  the  way  and  put  them  where  ■ 
they  can  not  get  any  place  to  hedge,  Mr.  Farmer  will  have  to  go  to 
the  mill  men,  and  tliey  are  the  best  organized  people  in  the  world  ^ 
to-day.     They  have  a  South  Carolina  association  and  they  have  a   " 
North  Carolina   association,  and   they  have  the  American  Cotton   ■ 
Spinners'  Association,  and  their  Liverpool  association,  and  they  are  ^ 
organized  in  Europe,  and  they  know  wnat  is  going  on;  and  I  want  to 
teU  you,  if  you  want  to  take  and  put  away  the  cotton  exchange,  and    - 
fix  us  so  that  we  can  not  go  in  and  buy  the  farmer's  cotton  and  pro- 
tect him,  you  will  turn  it  over  to  the  spinner.     Mr.  Parker  will  bear  ■ 
me  out.     1  must  say  that  he  has  been  a  bull  this  year,  but  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  is  a  bear.     He  wants  to  get  it  as  cheap  as  he  can;  ; 
and  it  is  natural  for  a  man  to  want  to  bi^  as  cheap  as  he  can,  and  '-^ 
that  is  the  way  with  the  spinner. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  idea  is  that  the  abolition  of  the  future  market 
would  depress  the  price  of  the  cotton  to  the  producer,  as  a  general 
proposition  1 

Mr.  Webb.  It  certainly  would.  "^ 

Mr.  Burleson.  Then  how  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  the  pro-  ] 
ducers  of  cotton  are  so  universally  in  favor  of  destroying  this  gain-  ■ 
bling  in  cotton  ?  j 

Mr.  Webb.  I  do  not  think  they  understand  it.  I  do  not  think  i 
you  understand  how  these  people  handle  it.  S 

i 
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The  Ghaibman.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
0  this  morning's  mail  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  in  which 
here  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  200  tetters  asking  for  the  passage 
f  this  l^iislation. 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes. 

The  Chaieman.  From  men  who  claim  to  be  producers  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Webb.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  another  word  on  som&- 
hing  else. 

Nff.  Burleson.  Just  one  other  question.  You  spoke  about  buy- 
ig  100  bales  of  cotton.  You  had  no  purchaser  for  it.  You  imin&- 
lately  sold  20  bales  on  tlie  New  York  Exchange.  Now,  in  order 
ir  that  hedge  to  be  successful,  there  must  be  a  parity  maintained 
etween  the  price  of  futures  and  the  price  of  middling  cotton,  must 
here  not  i 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Suppose  that  for  some  reason,  either  because  of 
lie  difference  of  values  that  has  been  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  com- 
littee  or  some  other  reason,  the"  price  of  your  futures  goes  up  and 
he  price  of  your  spots  goes  down,  and  there  arises  a  great  disparity, 
'hat  becomes  of  that  hedge  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  If  the  futures  go  up  and  the  spots  go  down,  I  make 
lore  money  than  ever. 

Mr.  BuBLEsos.  You  make  more? 

Mr.  Webb.  Ye^;  because  I  have  got  futures  bought  against  the 
pots. 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  said  you  sold  futures  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes;  you  are  riglit  there.  When  I  buy  100  bales  of 
pots  I  sell  100  bales  of  futures. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Then  you  take  it  back  that  you  make  more  money  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  What  do  you  do,  then? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  lose. 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  lose? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes.  Now,  if  futures  go  down  ami  spots  are  up,  I  am 
■ound  to  lose. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Yes.  Does  not  tiiat  fre<|uently  happen  on  the 
Jew  York  Stock  Exchange  i 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BuHLESON.  Has  it  not  frequently  happened  in  the  last  few 
ears? 

Mr-  Webb.  No;  only  once  in  my  experience. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Only  once? 

Mr.  Webb.  It  happened  the  other  day,  and  it  happened  in  that 
)reak ;  and  the  year  that  we  had  the  bad  crop  year,  I  was  into  that 
nyself,  and  I  was  with  those  people  and  I  know  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Burleson.  What  do  ttiese  spinners  mean,  then,  when  they 
idopt  resolutions  saying  that  the  disparity  between  the  prices  of 
future  contracts  and  spots  has  become  so  much  that  they  can  not 
iafely  go  to  New  York  to  hedge  t    Are  they  ignorant,  too  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burleson.  If  they  adopted  resolutions  of  that  kind,  were 
they  ignorant,  too  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  do  not  say  that  the  ajtinnera  are  ignorant.  I  say  the 
tanners  are  ignorant. 
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Mr.  BuRLB80N.  Did  they  understand  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  do  not  think  they  understand  the  situation;  no. 

Mr.  Burleson,  The  spinners  have  adopted  a  resolution  of  that 
kind.  If  the  farmer  was  ignorant,  would  he  ask  for  the  abolition  of 
gambhngi     Now,  who  is  it  that  is  wise  in  this  transaction  4 

Mr.  Webb.  I  do  not  know, 

Mr.  Burleson.  Is  it  the  men  who  represent  firms  in  New  York 
who  belong  to  the  cotton  exchange  and  the  members  of  the  exchange; 
are  th^the  ones  who  are  wise? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  am  telling  you,  sir,  exactly  what  I  know  about  spot 
cotton  and  how  I  have  been  in  the  spot  busmess  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  I  do  say  that  if  you  cut  out  the  exchange,  the  place  where  I  can 
go  to  hedge  my  spot  sales,  you  take  mo  out  of  the  market;  you  take 
everybody  out  of  the  market  from  South  Carolina  to  Texas,  and  you 
put  the  market  in  the  hands  of  the  spinners. 

Mr.  Neville.  Mr.  Burleson  asked  you,  in  case  you  bought  100 
bales  of  spot  cotton  and  sold  100  bales  of  futures,  if  futures  should  go 
down  and  spot  cotton  should  stay  where  it  was,  if  you  would  lose 
money. 

Mr.  Burleson.  No;  I  said  if  futures  go  up  and  spots  go  down.  I 
put  it  exactly  right. 

Mr.  Neville.  Well;  I  will  take  your  correction.  I  had  the  result 
of  the  proposition  in  mind.  You  bought  100  bales  of  spot  cotton  and 
sold  100  bales  of  futures.  If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  you  could 
sell  that  100  bales  and  deliver  it  on  contract,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes, 

Mr.  Neville.  So  that  the  only  money  you  would  lose  would  be 
the  difference  between  the  price  you  bought  that  cotton,  off  the  con- 
tract that  you  sold,  and  the  freight  and  delivery  expenses  on  the 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neville.  Your  loss,  then,  would  be  determined  by  your  judg- 
ment as  a  merchant  in  buying  spot  cotton  at  a  price  and  the  selling 
price  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burleson,  Then,  if  you  make  a  loss  it  ceases  to  be  a  protec- 
tion foryou  ?  i 

Mr.  Webb.  No;  when  I  close  out,  the  transaction  is  closed.  1 

Mr.  Burleson.  On  the  case  put  by  Mr.  Neville  he  says  your  are  to  I 
lose  the  freight  and  tlie  difference  in  price  and  other  items.  Then,  if  [ 
you  lose,  your  transaction  on  the  exchange  did  not  afford  you  pro-  | 
tection  did  it?  " 

Mr,  Webb.  Not  that  particular  transaction;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker.  You  recollect  the  sale  that  I  refer  to,  where  you  sold 
me  5,000  bales  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parker.  At  110  points  on  May,  in  the  spring  of  1908? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parker.  To  be  delivered  January,  February,  March,  April,  and 
May  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parker.  Youremember  thatlfixed  9.90on  May.  Thatraade 
the  cotton  cost  me  1 1  cents  ? 
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Mr.  Webb.  Ves. 

Mr.  Parker.  When  that  particular  contractor  failed,  spots  had 
fone  down  to  9.19. 

Mr.  Webb.  That  was  the  year  when  they  had  the  low  cotton  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Webb.  That  was  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Parker,  No;  that  was  the  low-crop  year. 

Mr.  Webb.  They  were  not  in  husiness  in  1908. 

Mr.  Parker.  Gentlemen,  that  was  in  1908.  The  low-crop  year 
was  in  the  fall  of  1908;  and  yet  the  effect  of  that  low-grade  cotton 
which  gravitated  to  New  York  was  such  that  even  in  1908,  Mr.  Webb, 
you  sold  me  the  cotton  at  110  points  on  May,  which  was  unnatural, 
when  I  ought  to  have  been  paying  less  than  New  York,  and  yet  the 
man  who  sold  me  the  cotton  broke  because  futures  went  down  and 
ipots  went  up. 

Mr.  Webb.  I  think  you  have  it  wrong.  The  year  they  lost  so 
much  money  and  they  went  broke  was  the  bad-crop  year.  I  remember 
it  distinctly. 

Mr.  Parker.  Let  us  get  the  facts  right.  Do  you  not  recall  that  I 
bad  to  make  claim  against  the  bankrupt  firm,  growing  out  of  the  fact 
that  I  had  to  go  out  in  the  open  market  and  buy  that  cotton  at  their 
expense! 

Mr.  Webb.  That  was  the  bad  year. 

Mr.  Parker.  That  was  the  year  that  the  firm  became  bankrupt. 

Mr.  Webb.  Two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Parker.  That  was  1908.  That  was  the  year  the  firm  became 
bankrupt:  the  spring  of  1908,  was  it  not ! 

Mr.  Neville.  Let  nie  make  a  suggestion  which  may  straighten 
you  both  out:   1906  and  1907  was  an  extremely  low-grade  yearf 

Mr.  Parker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neville.  The  crop  of  1907  was  better,  but  not  a  high-grade 
crop. 

Mr.  Parker.  But  in  May,  1908,  futures  were  selling  on  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  at  9. 18  at  the  very  time  I  had  to  buy  the  spot 
cotton  at  the  expense  of  that  firm  that  you  liad  sold  me,  and  had  to 
pav  11.50  cents  for  it. 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes.  Now,  I  am  going  to  explain  about  why  you  had 
to  do  that.  There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  the  grade  I  sold  you,  I  sold 
you  strict  middling,  and  that  was  brmging  a  premium  over  middling 
or  strict  low  middling  of  150  points.  That  was  something  abnormaL 
It  it  had  not  been  we  could  have  gotten  it  in  New  York  K)r  9.13  and 
shippe^l  it  to  you.  We  went  to  Memphis  and  bought  some  of  that 
cotton  and  we  oought  it  all  over  the  country  and  took  these  low  grades 
out  an<i  shipped  you  the  high  grades.  The  high-grade  cotton  brought 
a  premium.  We  paid  150  to  250  points  on  for  strict  middling.  That 
was  the  cause  of  it.  It  was  a  very  low-grade  crop  year,  and  we  could 
not  get  the  grades  we  sold  you.  It  was  just  like  I  nad  sold  Mr,  Parker, 
something  I  could  not  get  and  some  fellow  liad  it,  ant!  he  would  say, 
"You  have  got  to  pay  me  for  it;"  and  we  went  after  it  and  got  it 
where  we  could.  It  was  impossible  to  get  it  on  tlie  New  York  Exchange 
or  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  and  we  had  to  scour  the 
country  to  get  that  grade,  and  m  getting  that  we  had  to  take  these 
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low  grades  and  select  these  high  grades  out.  That  is  why  we  had  to 
pay  a  premium.  That  will  happen.  It  has  happened  only  once  in 
my  twenty-five  years'  experience, 

(At  5  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Thursday,  February  10,  1910,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


CoMMrrXEE    ON    AQRICnLTTTRE, 

Thursday,  Fehruary  10,  1910. 
The  conunittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott 
(chairman)  presiding. 

TESTIHOKT  OF  HK.  THOIUS  J.  BBOOES— Continued. 

(This  witness  had  been  previously  sworn.) 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  make  this  statement  in  the  interest 
of  the  clearness  and  correctness  of  the  record.  This  is  not  a  law- 
suit and  we  are  not  attempting  to  impose  any  rules  of  evidence;  our 
purpose  is  simply  to  elicit  as  much  infonnation  as  possible,  and  we 
recognize  that  the  best  way  to  do  that,  perhaps,  is  to  allow  a  wide 
latitude  in  questioning;  so  we  have  no  oDJectiona  to  any  gentleman 
in  the  room  askinc  a  question  at  any  time  of  the  witness  who  may 
be  testifying;  we  uo  believe,  however,  that  in  the  interest  of  orderly 
procedure,  and  so  that  the  record  may  be  accurate,  it  would  be  best, 
if  any  gentleman  wishes  to  interrogate  a  witness,  to  first  address  the 
chair  and  be  recognized  by  name,  so  that  the  reporter  can  note  the 
name  and  in  order  that  the  interrogator  may  proceed  in  proper  order. 

On  yesterday  Mr.  Brooks  made  a  statement  before  the  conunittee, 
but  in  order  to  permit  gentlemen  to  be  heard  who  could  not  remain 
until  to-day  he  yielded  the  floor  before  being  cross-examined.  If 
there  are  no  objections  we  will  ask  Mr.  Brooks  to  resume  the  stand 
this  morning  and  submit  to  such  questions  as  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  otners  may  desire  to  ask.  Mr.  Brooks,  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire briefly  as  to  the  extent  to  which  warehousing  has  gone  in  the 
South  up  to  the  present  time,  either  on  the  part  of  individual  growers 
of  cotton  or  of  wareliouse  companies. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Well,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  I  would  say 
four  years,  the  farmers  in  the  cotton  belt  have  gone  into  the  business 
of  building  their  own  cotton  warehouses  more  than  ever  was  known 
m  the  history  of  the  country,  and  there  have  been  some  very  ex- 
pensive and  very  elaborate  warehouses  built  by  private  concerns  for 
the  business  of  storing  merely  for  the  charges  they  might  get  out  of 
the  storage.  The  farmers,  under  the  direction  and  influence  of  farm- 
ers' unions,  for  short,  have  built,  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number, 
but  several  hundred,  something  like  two  thousand  warehouses  of  iron, 
brick,  stone,  and  concrete,  with  a  view  of  regulating  the  supply  of 
cotton  to  the  mills  throughout  the  year  as  they  needed  it. 

The  philosophy  upon  which  we  base  this  work  in  the  oi^anization 
is  that  the  flow  of  cotton  to  the  mill  should  be  regulated  by  the  flow 
of  cotton  goods  from  the  mills,  to  stop  this  spasmodic  supply,  and 
necessarily  disturbing  the  general  level  of  prices.  One  tning  that 
has  been  against  that  practice  being  carried  out,  as  it  was  proposed 
to  be,  has  oeen  the  fact  that  it  has  been  almost  impossible  for  the 
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farmer  to  sell  direct  to  the  spinner,  for  the  very  reason  that  when 
he  produced  his  cotton  and  got  it  ready  for  the  market,  and  went  to 
the  spinner  to  sell  it,  through  his  agents,  he  was  iofonned  by  the 
spinner  that  he  had  already  bought,  tne  spinner  having  bought  from 
heavy  cotton  dealers  months  ahead,  and  therefore,  depending  on 
those  contracts,  he  was  not  in  the  market  and  could  not  buy  mrect 
from  the  farmer.  Now,  as  was  intimated  yesterday  by  some  of  the 
stock  cotton  dealers,  that  the  forbidding  of  hedging  would  put  them 
out  of  business,  the  deals  that  the  spinners  would  make,  in  case  that 
resulted,  would  be  made  directly  with  the  farmers  through  the 
central  sales  offices  established  in  the  cities  where  their  warehouses 
are  located. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  such  central  warehouses  already 
located  ? 

Mr,  Brooks.  I  will  take  for  illustration  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
Tliey  have,  I  think,  about  80  warehouses  in  that  State.  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  number;  and  in  each  of  those  warehouses  cotton  is  stored 
by  the  farmers  and  each  bale  is  sampled,  that  sample  is  sent  to  a  cen- 
tral sales  ofhce  in  Jackson  and  graded  by  an  expert  grader,  classified 
in  all  of  its  departments,  and  the  salesmen  there  then  can  be  in  touch 
with  any  mill  at  any  season  of  the  year  and  supply  any  kind  of  cotton 
that  is  wanted  at  any  month  in  the  year,  if  they  can  agree  upon  prices ; 
and  we  fee!  that  by  reason  of  these  central  oflices  in  cotton  States 
being  in  direct  communication  with  each  other  the  effect  would  soon 
be  that  a  mill  could  make  a  deal  to  get  any  cotton  it  wanted,  any  kind 
of  cotton  it  wanted  for  future  delivery^  and  let  it  remain  in  the  ware- 
house or  have  it  shipped  right  to  the  mill  and  stored  there  in  the  store- 
house as  they  should  determine. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  intermediary  is  already 
eliminated,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  through  the 
system  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  They  are  already  using  that  plan,  but,  as  I  say,  they 
are  handicapped  by  the  very  fact  that  the  mills  have  so  often  made 
their  contracts  before  they  get  to  them.  Now,  the  elimination  of  the 
so-called  middle  man  is  nt>t  the  object;  it  is  an  incident,  merely  an 
incident.  I  would  like  to  bo  permitted  just  on  that  point  to  read  a 
resolution — I  find  I  haven't  the  book  hei-e,  but  will  send  for  it — a 
resolution  that  was  indorsed  an<l  passed  unanimously  by  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Spinners  and  Cotton  Growers  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on 
this  very  subject,  indorsing  this  plan. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  go  on  and  give  us,  while  you  are 
waiting  for  your  pamphlet,  a  little  idea  of  the  way  the  cotton  crop  is 
distributed.  Now,  one  of  the  arguments  against  the  elimination  of 
future  dealings  is  that  it  would  interfere  materially  with  the  distri- 
bution of  the  crop,  that  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  great  quantity  of 
cotton  would  impose  a  heavier  burden  upon  it  than  that  whioh  the 
exchanges  now  impose. 

Mr.  Brooks.  All  cotton^  after  it  is  picked  and  ginned,  has  to  be 
carried  by  somebody  until  it  is  spun  by  the  mills;  that  is  a  certainty; 
we  can  not  get  around  that.  Now,  then,  the  expense  of  carrying  that 
cotton,  the  warehouse  expenses,  and  insurance  expenses,  and  the 
investment  of  money  necessary  to  hol<l  it,  has  all  got  to  be  borne  by 
somebody;  it  is  not  a  matter  whether  the  exchanges  exist  or  not. 
We  do  not  see  how  they  could  possibly  eliminate  that  expense ;  the 
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only  thins  in  the  world  they  could  do  would  be  to  shift  the  responsi- 
bility of  that  expense  onto  an  irresponsible  party. 

The  Chairuan.  As  a  matter  of  practice  at  the  present  time,  is  it 
true  that  most  of  the  cotton  fanners  market  their  cotton  just  as  fast 
as  they  can  get  it  out  of  the  field ! 

Mr.  Brooks.  It  has  been  the  custom  generally  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  bought  by  the  dealer  at  the  local  town  and 
he  shi^  it  to  the  central  market,  like  Memphis  or  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr,  Brooks.  Well,  it  depends  on  what  kmd  of  a  buyer  he  is;  if  he 
buys  it  on  orders,  he  may  ship  it  at  once  to  the  point  of  destination; 
if  he  is  merely  a  speculator,  he  may  store  it  in  Memphis  or  somewhere 
else,  and  it  may  be  that  sometimes  a  farmer  ships  to  the  Memphis 
warehouse  for  storage  and  lets  the  factors  sell  it  for  him. 

The  Chairman,  There  is  a  cash  market  in  every  neighborhood  for 
cotton  that  is  grown  there  ? 

Mr,  Brooks.  Yes.  But  we  have  developed  a  plan  by  which,  if  a 
farmer  needs  the  money,  he  can  get  about  80  per  cent  of  it,  some- 
times more  and  sometimes  less,  loaned  to  him  by  the  banks  on  ware- 
house certificates,  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  mterest.  In  my  own 
State,  Tennessee,  the  State  Bankers'  Association,  in  their  annual  con- 
vention, passed  a  resolution  openly  publishing  to  the  world  that  they 
would  loan  money  on  cotton  stored  in  warehouses,  at  6  per  cent,  when 
the  ruling  price  for  interest  on  money  loaned  on  real  estate  was  8 
and  10  per  cent.  They  gave  ua  their  moral  support,  because  they 
felt  like  it  was  tiding  us  over,  keeping  the  farmers  from  unnecessarily 
crowding  the  market  with  their  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  period  of  the  year,  ordinarily,  is  the  price 
of  cotton  lowest? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Well,  to  take  it  for  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
we  usually  feel  the  pressure  of  prices  in  the  fall  when  it  is  debvered 
the  fastest.  Now,  year  before  last  that  was  not  the  case;  the  farm- 
ers held  their  cotton  better  than  usual  and  the  fall  prices  were  better 
than  they  were  in  the  epring,  and  the  very  fact  that  it  worked  out 
that  way  was  because  of  so  much  cotton  being  sold  early  in  the  fall. 
this  last  fall,  and  another  reason  was  that  the  short  crop  necessitated 
those  who  didn't  raise  but  little  selling  it  and  getting  the  money,  as 
they  needed  it  worse  than  usual. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  growers  who  hedge  ? 

Mr,  Brooks.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  a  single 
grower  that  hedges. 

The  Chairman.  Yesterday  you  used  the  expression,  "ringing 
out."     What  do  you  mean  by  that  J 

Mr,  Brooks.  As  I  was  raised  in  the  cotton  patch  and  not  on  an 
exchange,  perhaps  the  gentlemen  on  that  side  could  explain  it  clearer 
than  I  could;  but  it  is  sales  that  are  made,  that  go  circulating  around 
among  the  brokers  and  return  back  to  the  original  seller,  and  is 
torn  up  and  thrown  on  the  floor  without  any  trade  being  made. 

The  Chairman,  Practically  equivalent  to  a  wash  sale, 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  will  read  you  from  a  letter  written  by  a  man 
who  has  been  in  the  cotton  business  for  many,  many  years;  he  takes 
the  trouble  to  explain  this  ringing-out  system. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  before  the 

fentleman  from  Texas  reads  that  letter,  and  the  question  is  this; 
'his  committee  has  ruled  that  the  testimony  that  goes  into  this  case 
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should  be  sworn  to;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  quite  fair  to  admit 
testimony  that  has  not  been  sworn  to. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  committee  has  admitted  thus  far  in  this 
case  a  great  deal  of  printed  matter,  reports  of  various  organizations, 
and  other  material  or  that  sort,  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  could 
not  be  sworn  to,  and  in  view  of  the  fact,  as  I  stated  in  the  beginning, 
that  we  are  not  trying  a  lawsuit,  but  trying  to  elicit  information,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  committee  will  take  notice  of  the  source  of 
alt  the  information  it  receives,  I  believe  that  we  will  not  object  to  the 
introduction  of  it. 

Mr.  Mendelbauu.  I  did  not  want  to  object  to  it.  I  only  wanted  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  the  difference  it  should  make  in 
considering  sworn  testimony  and  that  brought  in  by  people  who  do 
not  appear  themselves  and  give  that  information, 

Mr.  BuBLBSON.  I  will  withdraw  that  for  the  present. 

Mr,  Brooks.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  are  ready  to  have  this  resolu- 
tion read,  I  am  now  ready  to  read  it. 

The  Chairhax.  To  what  does  that  resolution  refer? 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  this  Congress  of  Spin- 
ners and  Cotton  Growers  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  October,  1907;  it  was  a 
report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  that  body  on  "closer  trade  rela- 
tionship between  the  farmer  and  manufacturer,"  and  the  report  of 
the  committee  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  it  is  the  report  that  I 
want  to  read : 

That  this  conference  of  cotton  growera  and  manufacturera  ia  of  the  opinion  that  by 
closer  trade  relations  between  grower  and  spinner  a  areat  deal  of  the  present  expense  in 
handling  cotUin  can  bo  saved,  and  the  evils  attendant  on  violent  nuctuations  of  the 
market  be  mitigated.  Wearafurtherof  theopinion  thattheeitensionottho  warehouse 
py.swna  in  the  Southern  Stat^,  and  the  creation  of  central  selling  offices,  will  tend  to 
bring  about  closer  trade  relations,  and  are  therefore  worthy  of  encouragement  by  both 
producer  and  spinner. 

Xow,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  resolution  was  worded  by  Herr  Arthur 
Kuffler,  of  Vienna.  I  was  with  him  on  the  subcommittee  that 
drafted  It  in  the  Piedmont  Hotel,  and  it  was  passed  without  one  . 
dissenting  vote.  The  rule  adopted  at  that  convention  was  this,  that 
nothing  snould  go  on  record  as  having  been  passed  and  indorsed  at 
the  convention  that  was  not  unanimously  passed ;  the  farmers  were 
in  the  majority  and  we  could  have  outvoted  them,  and  that  was 
unfair;  but  this  went  through  without  objection. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  the  statement  made  here  yesterday  by 
Mr,  Parker  to  the  effect  that  the  elimination  of  futures  would  involve 
a  pretty  complete  and  radical  change  in  the  system  of  handling  and 
distributing  cotton.     Do  you  agree  m  the  main  with  what  he  said  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  purpose  of  my  line  of  questioning  in  regard  to 
the  warehouse  sj^stem  m  the  South  was  to  develop  the  fact,  if  it 
were  a  fact,  that  the  producers  are  getting  ready  for  that  change. 

Jlr.  Brooks.  Y'es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment  ia  it  a  movement  in  that 
direction  i 

Mr,  Brooks.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  are  prepared  for  what  the  change 
will  be;  we  have  been  preparing  for  it  lor  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  believe,  then,  that  the  elimination  of 
the  future  market  would  compel  the  farmers  or  cotton  growers  to 
accept  a  lower  price  eventually  f 
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Mr.  Brooks.  No,  air;  we  are  -wiUing  to  take  the  risk  of  the  result, 
or  whatever  you  may  call  it;  we  are  willing  to  take  what  follows  and 
we  are  willing  to  be  at  the  picnic  that  the  gentleman  referred  to 
yesterday,  and  furnish  half  the  music  and  lialf  the  dancing, 

Mr.  McLmjoolik.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Parker  in  what  he  said, 
to  the  effect  that  these  exchanges  should  be  permitted  to  continue 
to  do  business  and  change  some  of  its  rules  so  as  to  play  this  game 
fairly? 

Mr.  Bbooks.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  rather  a  difficult  question 
to  answer  with  a  yes  or  no,  because  this  Congress  can  not  regulate 
the  rules  of  any  exchange;  if  they  have  grown  up  and  all  these  years 
have  followed  the  rules  they  can  continue  under  those  rules  unless 
they  are  prohibited  to  use  interstate  connections  or  by  some  other 
method,  and  to  ask  if  they  should  change  their  ndes  would  it  be  all 
right  is  almost  like  the  problem:  If  5  and  6  are  15  what  would  7  and 
9  ne  i  It  seems  to  me  to  be  hardly  a  practical  question,  because  we 
are  not  looking  for  anything  of  that  sort  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Lever.  Mr.  Parker  was  not  looking  for  that  either,  was  he  i 

Mr.  Brooks.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  was. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Brooks,  on  the  matter  of 
hedging,  if  you  regard  hedging  as  any  different  in  its  results  from  the 
ordinary  gambling  transactions  on  the  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No,  sir;  they  are  exactly  the  same,  as  far  as  I  see; 
the  processes  are  identical;  the  only  difference  is  that  the  hedger 
handles  spot  cotton  whUe  he  is  hedging,  while  the  gambler  does  not. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  are,  then,  as  much  opposed  to  hedging  transac- 
tions as  you  are  to  the  ordinary  gambling  transactions  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes;  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  make  a  law  that 
would  apply  to  one  without  having  it  apply  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Lever.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  think  you  could  separate 
the  two  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr,  Lever.  Do  you  have  any  information  as  to  the  percentage  of 
'  gambling  transactions  carried  on  on  the  exchange  in  comparison  with 
the  leg^unate  transactions ) 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  have  no  official  figures,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  them. 

Mr.  Lever.  Do  you  have  an  opinion  about  it  that  you  would  like 
to  express  ? 

Mr.  Brooks,  Well,  so  Ear  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  90  per 
Cent  is  usually  what  is  expressed  as  the  purely  speculative  feature. 

Mr.  Lever.  Ninety  per  cent  is  purely  speculative  % 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  the  effect  of  the 
change  in  this  country  would  be  to  transfer  the  gambling  transac- 
tions to  Liverpool  and  Bremen.     What  have  you  to  say  as  to  thatt 

Mr.  Brooks.  Well,  I  think  we  could  be  more  independent  of  one  in 
Liverpool  than  we  could  in  this  country,  and  I  know  there  is  a  way 
by  which,  if  Liverpool  interfered  with  us  too  much,  we  could  force  a 
readjustment  there;  but  I  won't  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  details 
of  that. 

Mr.  Lever.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is  now  pending  in 
the  English  Parliament  a  bill  similar  to  the  one  now  pending  before 
this  committee  ? 
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Mr.  Bbooks.  I  am  not  iafonned  on  that. 

Mr.  Lbtes.  I  mi^ht  say  to  the  chairman  that  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  will  say  in  connection  with  that  that  a  resolution 
was  passed  at  this  same  congress,  at  Atlanta,  demanding  that  Congress 
pass  this  law  and  that  the  rarhament  of  Great  Britain  also  do  so;  it 
passed  the  congress,  but  it  was  not  unanimously  authorized,  so  it  did 
not  go  out  as  the  recommendation  of  the  congress. 

Mr.  BcsLBBON.  I  would  like  to  direct  Mr.  Brooks's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  gambling  on  the  Bremen  exchange  at  all;  it  is 
prohibited  by  law;  in  fact,  it  has  not  been  practiced  for  many,  many 
years,  if  it  was  ever  practiced. 

Mr.  Leteb.  Does  your  information  agree  with  the  information 
given  the  conmiittee  yesterday,  that  New  York  influences,  and  in  a 
large  measure  controls,  the  Liverpool  operations  t 

Mr.  Bbooks.  That  seems  to  be  the  preponderance  of  evidence  on 
that  side. 

^£r.  Lgveb.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  ultimate  effect  upon 
the  producers  and  spinners  by  the  abolition  of  exchai^s  in  this 
countiT  t 

Mr.  Bbooks.  The  producers  and  spinners  1 

Mr.  Levee,  Yes. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Well,  I  think  it  would  bring  them  closer  together, 
eliminate  useless  waste  and  expense,  just  as  was  expressed  m  this 
resolution,  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  raising  the  price  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  lowering  it  to  the  consumer  by  ehmimvting  unnecessary 
friction, 

Mr.  Leveb.  You  do  not  think  the  effect  would  be  to  depress  the 
prices  paid  the  producers  "i 

Mr.  Brooks.  No,  sir;  not  one  way  or  another;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Leveb.  Tlie  effect  would  be,  then,  you  think,  to  permit  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  to  have  freedom  of  action  ? 

Mr.  Bbooks.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  we  want;  that  is  all  we  ask. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  hedging  constitutes  any  considerable  amount  of  the 
dealings  on  the  cotton  exchanges — I  mean  hedging  by  persons  who 
actually  handle  cotton — if  the  percentage  of  future  dealings  is  due  to 
that  kind  of  hedging,  why  shouldn't  the  hedging  be  as  great  in  Novem- 
ber as  in  October  or  December  ? 

Mr.  Bbooks.  Well,  it  would  ap,>ear  that  it  should  be  just  as  great 
in  that  month  as  in  those  montha. 

ilr.  Sms.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  tAe  ports  and  interior  points  there 
is  as  great  a  volume  of  cotton  received  in  November  as  in  any  other 
month  in  the  year? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yea,  sir;  I  think  that  is  bo. 

Mr.  Sims.  Yet  isn't  it  a  further  fact  that  there  is  practically  no 
dealings  in  the  future  market  in  November? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  told  that  that  is  called  a  quiet  month. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  isn't  there  as  great  activity  in  the  actual  movement 
of  cotton  in  November  as  in  any  other  month,  say  October? 

Mr.  Bbooks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  it  hedging  is  due  to  the  actual  movement  of  cotton, 
why  shouldn't  it  be  as  great  in  November  as  in  any  other  month  f 

Mr,  Bbooks.  Well,  it  would  have  to  be,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Sims.  Therefore  the  conclusion  inevitably  is  that  hedging  of 
the  character  described  constitutes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  future 
dealings  on  the  cotton  exchanges  t 
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Mr.  Brooks.  That,  I  think,  is  certainly  admitted. 

Mr.  Hbflin.  But  if  it  were  not  for  wild  Huctuations  there  would  be 
no  necessity  to  hedge  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  If  prices  were  always  stable,  of  course  nobody  would 
hedge;  there  would  be  no  inducement  for  it. 

it.  Heflin.  Mr.  Ijever  asked  you  a  little  while  ago  how  it  would 
affect  the  producer  if  the  exchanges  were  aboUahed.  If  the  prices 
were  more  stable,  the  spinner  and  producer  closer  together,  it  would 
help  th©  producer  to  get  money  from  the  banks — that  is,  if  you  had 
more  stable  prices )  The  fact  that  prices  fluctuate,  now  up  and  now 
down,  injures  him  in  that  respect,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Bboo£3.  Yes,  air.  They  will  not  limit  the  amount;  they 
would  advance  on  it  to  a  greater  extent, 

Mr.  Heflin.  One  other  q^ueation.  The  chairman  asked  you  why 
they  sold  cotton  so  rapidly  in  the  early  fall.  I  believe  that  was  the 
substance  of  his  question.  That  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
owe  money,  a  great  many  of  them,  isn  t  it  ? 

Mr.  BsooKS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hefi,in.  And  they  sell  the  cotton  in  order  to  meet  their  obli- 
gations 'i 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes;  that  applies  to  a  number  of  them. 

Mr.  Ck)CK8.  Don't  you  people  have  some  fear  that  there  might  be 
a  combination  of  spinners  that  would  absolutely  control  the  prices 
as  is  done  in  the  beef  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  anticipate  that  difficulty;  we 
think  that  there  is  an  equal  show  for  the  farmer  in  dealing  with  the 
spinner  as  with  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Cocks.  You  realize  that  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  capital 
on  the  part  of  the  spinner  to  do  business  under  this  system ! 

Mr,  Bbooks.  Not  necessarily,  because  the  farmer  could  hold  the 
cotton  until  he  needed  it;  he  wouldn't  have  to  invest  in  it. 

Mr.  Cocks.  That  would  depend  on  the  success  of  the  warehouse 
scheme,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  are  aware, 
or  not,  of  the  fact  that  the  unions  have  tried  to  sell  cotton  on  the 
cotton  exchanges  t 

Mr,  Brooks.  Do  you  mean  the  farmers'  union  ? 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  very  positive  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  You  stated  here  that  you  have  attended 
several  spinners'  conventions  i 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  attended  only  one. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  Will  you  tell  me  how  much  nearer  the  spinners 
and  farmers  came  together  than  heretofore? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Well,  we  think  that  we  can  see 

Mr,  Mendelbaum.  Not  what  you  think — what  you  know. 

Mr,  Bbooks.  Well,  I  know  this:  That  we  are  sure  now  of  our  central 
sales  offices  in  some  of  the  cotton  States  making  direct  deals  with  the 
spinners,  and  I  cited  Mississippi  as  an  instance. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  Mr.  Sims  has  asked  you  the  cjuestion  how  it  is 
that  there  is  less  hedging  in  November  than  there  is,  for  instance,  in 
December  or  January  or  March,  and  he  has  emphasized  the  fact  tliat 
there  should  be  more  hedging  terminating  in  that  month,  as  most  of 
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the  cotton  comes  in  then.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  answer 
the  question  exactly — I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  ask  it  of  you 
or  bring  it  out  myself — but  isn't  it  caused  b^  the  fact  that  cotton 
which  is  hedged  is  cotton  that  is  to  be  used  in  the  far  distant  time 
and  not  inunediately  J  There  is  no  use  to  hedge  cotton  that  is  bought 
and  needed  and  controlled  for  immediate  consumption.  Cotton 
that  is  hedged  is  to  protect  those  who  bought  in  January,  March, 
July,  and  August. 

Mr,  Brooks.  That  may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  causes  the  difference  that  really  exists. 

Mr.  Cone.  Did  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  you  can  borrow  money 
cheaper  on  cotton  than  on  real  estate ! 

Mr.  Brooks.  Very  emphatically  so  in  my  State. 

Mr.  Cone.  I  grant  that  is  right,  Mr.  Brooks.  Will  you  pennit  me 
to  rive  these  gentlemen  the  reasons  for  that  i 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Cone.  Cotton,  gentlemen,  can  be  hedged  on  the  exchanges  end 
the  banks  cheerfully,  or  the  lenders  of  money  will  gladly,  lend  money 
on  a  security  such  as  cotton  that  can  be  turned — in  tlie  first  place 
they  know  it  is  insured  in  a  manner  to  protect  them,  and  in  the  second 
place  they  can  turn  it  into  money  within  five  minutes.  If  they  can 
not  find  a  mill  who  will  buy  that  cotton  they  can  actually  compel  the 
delivery  of  that  cotton  on  the  exchange  and  they  can  turn  that 
cotton;  they  can  put  that  cotton  on  a  dray  and  they  can  draw  a  bill 
of  lading  any  moment  they  choose.  That  is  a  thing  that  can  not  be 
done  with  real  estate. 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  gentleman  seems  to  infer  that  this  cotton  was 
hedged,  which  was  the  reason  the  banks  would  advance  this  money  at 
a  low  rate  of  interest.  I  will  state  that  that  is  not  the  case;  that  the 
cotton  was  not  hedged.  It  was  stored  in  the  warehouses  owned  by 
farmers,  and  therefore  no  one  could  hedge  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  argument,  whether  that  money  would  be 
loaned  more  cheaply  on  cotton  than  on  real  estate.  The  only  point 
of  the  question,  which  brought  out  this  information,  was  to  develop 
to  what  extent  cotton  was  being  put  in  warehouses  by  the  producers. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Brooks  a  question  right  in  this 
connection  touching  right  on  this  particular  point.  Is  it  not  a  fact, 
in  your  experience  and  mine — we  are  in  the  same  business — that 
banks  will  not  lend  within  approximately  the  value  of  cotton  on  a 
given  date  for  fear  that  the  violent  fluctuations  that  occur,  unwar- 
ranted as  we  say,  might  wipe  out  the  margin,  and  you  would  have  to 
put  up  more  to  secure  your  cotton  or  it  would  be  sacrificed ) 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way  we  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  Tlierefore  you  can  not  realize  as  much  on  your  cotton, 
according  to  its  value  in  the  world's  market,  as  you  could  on  other 
propertv,  by  virtue  of  these  wild  fluctuations?    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  there  is  more  money  loaned, 
I  mean  on  cotton,  with  less  margin,  even  by  jour  banks  at  home, 
than  tliere  is  on  any  otlier  commodity,  including  real  estate,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  a  stable  value  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  may  be  true,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  they 
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Mr.  Mendelbaum.  I  asked  whether  that  was  true  or  not,  not 
what  it  implies;  whether  you  can  not  obtain  on  cotton  more  advances 
than  you  can  on  any  other  product  or  any  other  class  of  property, 
includine  the  one  considered  most  stable,  real  estate?  The  sugges- 
tion has  Deen  made  that  you  can  not  get  as  much  on  cotton  by  reason 
of  the  fluctuations  in  the  market;  there  are  not  those  fluctuations  in 
real  estate,  and  I  ask  whether  you  can  obtain  on  real  estate  anything 
like  the  advances  you  can  get  on  cotton  1 

Mr.  Brooks.  WeU,  I  wouldn't  say  anything  like  it,  but  then,  per- 
haps, the  average  would  not  be  higher. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  I  would  like  to  just  ask  whether  the  reason 
you  can  obtain  such  an  extraordinary  amount  of  advances  on  cotton 
IS  not  because  of  the  fact  that  tlie  exchanges  insure  the  loan  in  the 
banks  and  in  case  of  necessity  they  can  sell  that  cotton  immediately  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  do  not  thiik  the  exchanges  furnish  the  means  by 
which  a  farmer  can  sell  his  cotton. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  I  am  talking  about  the  banks  making  the 
loans. 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  cotton  that  the  banks  have  loaned  money  on 
is  not  cotton  that  is  hedged. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  I  am  not  talking  about  hedging;  you  confuse 
the  two  propositions.  The  fact  that  people  are  willing  to  loan  large 
amounts  on  cotton,  more  than  on  any  other  property,  including  real 
estate,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  because  through  the  medium  of 
exchanges  they  find  a  ready  market  in  case  they  want  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Bearing  directly  upon  that  point,  and  to  throw 
some  hght  upon  the  statement  made  h^  Mr.  Cone,  I  would  like  to 
read  a  letter  that  I  received  this  morning  from  the  president  of  a 
national  bank.  In  this  connection  I  am  pretty  sure  if  you  would 
caU  on  national  bank  examiners  you  would  find  that  in  the  banks 
in  rural  districts  cotton  accounts  are  the  cause  of  the  most  wor^. 
I  venture  you  the  assertion  that  three-fourths  of  the  losses  of  the 
banks  are  from  those  sources,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  very  well  to 
examine  those  sources  of  information;  that  is,  the  information  that 
comes  from  the  banks  themselves. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  Yet  they  are  willing  to  loan  more  on  that  com- 
modity than  on  any  property  you  can  name. 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  tlie  future  deal- 
ing has  any  advantages. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  Just  one  more  question.  Do  you  consider  the 
fluctuation  in  prices  only  when  the  market  goes  down? 

Mr.  Brooks.  It  b  a  fluctuation,  no  matter  whether  it  goes  up  or 
down. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  You  do  not  complain  when  the  fluctuation 
causes  the  market  to  go  up,  but  you  only  complain  when  the  prices 
go  down? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  will  say  that  the  fluctuation  that  goes  above  where 
the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  place  it  is  just  as  evil 
as  if  it  goes  below  normal. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  Did  you  consider  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
applied  one  or  two  years  ago  when  the  farmers'  umons  put  up  the 
pnce  to  15  cents  when  cotton  was  selling  at  12? 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  not  apphed  since 
the  exchanges  have  been  in  control. 
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Mr.  MoBRis.  Mr.  Brooks,  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that 
you  were  present  at  the  international  convention  in  Atlanta  t 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoBBis.  Do  ^ou  remember,  Mr.  Brooks,  tiiat  a  gentleman 
from  the  exchange  m  New  York  came  before  the  committee  of  the 
farmers'  union  in  Atlanta  1 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoRBiB.  Do  you  remember  what  that  gentleman  said  relative 
to  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  that  was  handled  on  the  New  York 
exchange  annually? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  think  I  do. 

Mr.  Morris.  What  was  itt 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  think  he  sud  about  70,000  bales. 

Mr.  MoRSis.  I  mean  futures  t 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  think  he  said — my  recollection  is  about  100,000,000 
bales;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Morris.  Do  you  remember  when  he  said  that,  Mr.  Brooks, 
that  a  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  a  member  of  our  organiza- 
tion, asked  him  what  it  cost  annually  to  carry  that  100,000,000  bales 
of  cotton,  the  dealings  there  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  his  answer. 

Mr.  Morris.  You  do  not  remember  the  amount  t 

Mr.  Brooks.  No. 

Mr.  Morris.  Do  you  remember  him  saying  anything  about  three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  t 

Mr.  Brooks.  Unless  I  remember  the  exact  answer  I  would  not  like 
to  rive  you  an  answer. 

Mr.  Morris.  I  think  I  can  brin^  the  gentleman's  mind  to  this 
propoeition  if  I  can  lead  him  up  to  it. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  think  I  see  the  point  you  are  driving  at,  but  I  think 
there  are  others  who  will  appear  before  the  committee  that  will  be 
able  to  give  this  information. 

Mr,  Morris.  Do  you  remember  that  he  told  us  who  paid  that  loss? 

Mr.  Bbookb.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Morris.  Tel)  the  committee,  please. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  think  his  expression  was  "The  unfortunate  specu- 
lator, and  the  fool  that  dealt  with  him;"  I  think  that  was  the 
expression. 

Mr.  Weisse.  I  am  a  manufacturer|  and  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  seems  to  make  an  awful  point  about  futures  and  the  part 
that  Wall  Street  takes  in  regard  to  the  prices,  I  would  like  to  ask,  in 
the  panic  of  1907 — I  am  addressing  this  to  Mr.  Brooks  or  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brooks  is  on  the  stand  now,  Mr.  Weisse. 

Mr.  Weisse.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  for  information,  what 
the  prices  of  cotton  would  have  been  if  Wall  Street  would  have 
depended  entirely  on  their  resources  and  if  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  had  not  helped  them  out  in  1907  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  an  answer  to  that  question  would  only  be 
a  matter  of  opinion,  and  we  are  only  trying  to  elicit  information. 

Mr.  Neville.  You  referred  yesterday  to  States  that  had  passed 
antioptton  laws,  and  said  that  such  laws  had  driven  bucket  shops 
out  of  existence.  Are  there  any  bucket  shops  in  any  of  those  States 
to-day* 
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Mr.  Bbooks.  I  am  not  positive  that  there  are  no  hucket  shops  in 
any  of  those  States;  I  know  they  have  been  driven  out  of  my  own 
State,  and  I  understand  they  have  been  driven  out  of  other  States. 

Mr.  Neville.  There  is  one  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  to-day,  if  you  want 
to  know. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Is  that  right )     I  didn't  know  it, 

TESTIMOmr  OF  MB.  D.  J.  NEHI,,  of  TEXAS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Neill.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is  D.  J.  N^. 
I  am  the  representative  from  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Texas.  I  was 
formerly  its  president.  The  only  official  connection  that  I  have  with 
the  OT^anization  now  is  as  its  representative  here.  I  want  to  ssy  to 
you  gentlemen  that  our  organization  in  our  State  has  5,075  local 
unions;  we  have  160  county  unions;  we  have  321  warehouses  in  that 
State.  Our  organization  universally  is  against  the  New  York 
exchange.  The  legislature  of  Texas  blotted  out  the  bucket  shops  in 
that  State  three  years  ago,  the  thirty-first  legislature.  The  exchanges 
sought  to  repeal  the  law  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in  the  senate  and 
house,  but  they  found  no  man  in  either  branch  of  the  legislature  who 
would  move  to  take  the  proposition  up  in  the  conunittees  at  all.  You 
take  our  State,  and  to-day  its  eyes  are  turned  toward  Washington ;  the 
farmers  of  that  State  are  expecting  at  your  hands  and  the  hands  of 
Congress  some  kind  of  legislation  along  the  lines  demanded  by  the 
farmers. 

Now,  then,  gentlemen,  I  am  from  one  of  the  largest  cotton  pro- 
ducing sections  in  the  South.  Our  State  makes,  on  an  average, 
three  and  a  half  million  bales;  we  have  made  as  much  as  four  and  one 

Quarter  million  bales  in  a  year.  You  take  our  people  and  we  have  been 
oing  what  we  could  to  counteract  the  influences  of  the  exchanges; 
we  have  gone  along  and  built  our  warehouses;  we  have  adopted  our 
central  selling  agencies  plan;  we  have  made  arrangements  at  Galves- 
ton for  the  handling  of  our  cotton;  we  can  borrow  money  on  our  cotton 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  our  people  are  not  called  upon  at  all  to 
hedge  their  cotton.  We  have  handled  several  hundred  thousand 
bales  of  cotton  at  Galveston,  and  I  believe  that  we  have  several 
thousand  bales  now  in  that  city.  We  have  two  cotton  exchanges  in 
the  State  of  Texas,  one  located  at  Galveston  and  the  other  at  Houston ; 
there  are  no  future  deals  made  upon  those  exchanges;  there  is  a  spot 
price  made  up  in  the  exchange  and  sent  out  to  the  people  of  the  State; 
our  warehouses  get  those  prices;  some  of  them  get  it  every  morning 
and  some  of  them  twice  a  week.  Now,  our  people  in  Texas  are 
prepared  for  the  exchange,  and  our  people  feel  that  if  the  New  Yoi^ 
and  New  Orleans  exchanges  are  blotted  out  it  will  not  affect  our 
people  in  that  State. 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  to  the  threat  that  was  made  here  yesterday, 
that  if  you  passed  a  bill  eliminating  this  hedging  proposition  the 
cotton  oroker  would  have  to  retire  from  business;  that  same 
threat  was  made  in  our  capital  city  when  our  bills  were  pending; 
they  threatened  to  go  out  of  business;  they  predicted  all  Kinds  of 
calamities,  and  they  said  that  the  fanners  were  going  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  spinners.  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that 
the  calamity  did  not  come-  the  broker  was  just  as  eager  to  buy  our 
cotton  after  the  passage  of  that  law  as  he  was  before,  and  but  very 
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3w,  as  I  understand,  left  our  State  at  all.  I  have  just  called  to 
nind  two  of  the  gentlemen  who  left,  and  they  went  up  to  New  York 
od  became  lambs  in  the  hands  of  the  exchange. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  interrupt  you  to  ask  you  a  question 
here?  Had  it  been  the  practice  of  these  brokers  to  hedge  in  the 
■ucket  shops  of  Texas  t 

Mr.  Neill.  Weil,  now,  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  know  whether 
hey  hedged  there  or  not.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the 
lucket  shops  there  were  a  number  of  branches  of  the  big  affair  in 
isw  York,  and  it  was  a  practice,  whenever  they  wanted  to  hedge, 
o  go  to  these  branches  and  send  a  telegram  over  to  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  attempting  to  develop  the  fact  whether  or 
lot  after  these  bucket  shops  were  legislated  out  of  existence  in  Texas 
he  brokers  abandoned  tiie  practice  of  hedging  or  whether  they 
imply  transferred  their  hedging  to  the  New  York  or  New  Orleans 
txcnanges  t    But,  perhaps,  you  doiT't  know  that  t 

Mr.  Neill.  Weir,  I  do  not  know;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  McLauouun.  You  spoke  of  the  exchanges  that  are  now  in 
lusiness  in  Texas;  are  the  prices  that  are  given  out  practically  a 
'eflection  of  the  prices  given  previously  in  the  exchanges  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Neill,  I  understand  that  the  price  that  is  given  out  by  the 
Jalveston  Exchange  is  made  upon  the  average  of  the  spot  sales:  I 
mderstand  that  that  is  the  case,  that  it  is  an  average  of  the  spot  sales 
nade  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  You  mean  for  the  committee  to  take  that  as  a  state- 
oent  of  fact  ? 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  you  take  these  prices  as  r^stered  by 
he  Galveston  Excliange,  and  for  any  number  of  dates  last  year  it 
hows  almost  universtdly  a  higher  price  than  New  Orleans,  where 
here  is  no  restriction  at  all;  there  are  a  few  exceptions;  but  it  has 
hown  a  higher  price,  and  the  people  of  Texas  have  been  benefited 
)y  the  passage  oi  the  antioption  law  in  tlmt  State.  Now,  I  want  to 
ay  to  you  gentlemen  that  the  farmers  of  my  State  have  been  pros- 
rated  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  cotton  market;  it  is  destroying  the 
lusiness  of  the  farmers,  and  I  want  to  say  that  he  is  an  earnest  seeker 
if  relief;  we  must  have  relief;  our  markets  have  been  running  up  just 
ike  sledge  hammers  and  it  has  largely  destroyed  the  stability  of  the 
armers'T3usiness,  it  has  destroyed  the  business  of  the  merchant  be- 
■Ause  his  business  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  farmer;  not 
)nly  that,  but  it  has  affected  the  banks  of  our  State.  The  farmer 
rants,  gentlemen,  stabihty  of  market ;  if  it  is  8  cents  he  wants  8  cents; 
fit  is  10  cents  give  us  10  cents,  but  this  thing  of  running  up  and  down 
las  unhinged  him.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  it  has  largely  prostrated 
iie  fanners  of  our  country.  We  feel,  down  in  Texas,  that  prior  to 
;he  passage  of  the  Texas  law  we  bad  no  protection;  we  feel  that  the 
luctuations  in  the  market  have  largely  destroyed  actual  speculation 
□  cotton;  we  feel  that  way  and  feel  again  that  the  prices  made  in 
^ew  York,  telegraphed  to  our  State,  have  enabled  the  cotton  men 
.here  to  form  a  trust,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  competition,  and  the 
tnly  competition  that  has  come  to  our  people  at  all  has  been  forced 
ipon  the  cotton  brokers  by  our  organization. 

Now,  in  1907  and  1908  we  adopted  in  that  State  what  we  call  our 
'Galveston  plan;"  we  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  cotton 
actors  in  Galveston  whereby  we  could  ship  our  cotton  to  Galveston, 
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store  it,  draw  money  upon  it,  for  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  hold  it  for  \ 
twelve  months.    When  the  price  did  not  suit  in  the  interior,  our  , 
people  put  their  cotton  upon  trie  platform  and  the  cotton  was  shipped    ' 
to  Galveston.     It  had  this  effect,  of  putting  the  interior  buver  in 
competition  with  the  stock  market  at  Galveston.     Now,  I  ao  not  ' 
want  to  take  tip  the  time  of  the  committee,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  our  people  are  asking  that  some  law  be  passed  that  wiO  eive  to 
that  people  relief;  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  feel  that  if  the  ex- 
changes are  blotted  out  our  people,  under  their  present  arrangement, 
and  their  system,  and  their  selling  agency,  would  be  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.     Now,  we  do  not  want  this  hedeing  proposition,  gen-   . 
tlemen;  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  with  hedging,  its  weight  must 
fall  somewhere,  and  it  is  going  to  fall  where  there  is  the  least  resistance, 
and  the  least  resistance  has  come  always  from  the  farmer  of  this 
country,  and,  gentlemen,  it  has  always  fallen  upon  his  head.     The 
broker,  when  he  buys  cotton,  deduct^  the  jmce  of  his  hedging,  1  have 
been  told;  and  in  the  beginning  it  falls  upon  him;  now,  then,  the  cot- 
ton broker  asks  protection,  the  manufacturers  sometimes  have  asked   , 
protection,  and,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  farmers  of 
the  South  ask  a  s<iuare  deal  and  nothing  more;  that  is  all  we  ask. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  Have  you  ever  had 
this  experience  ?     You  are  a  farmer,  I  presume  ? 

Mr.  Neiix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Levek.  Have  you  ever  driven  your  load  of  cotton  inw)  your 
small  town,  the  cotton  market,  before  10  o'clock  in  the  day,  and   , 
offered  it  for  sale  to  tlie  local  buyer,  who  told  you  he  could  not  give 
you  a  bid  because  he  had  not  heard  from  New  York  J 

Mr.  Neiu..  Yes,  sir;  I  have  had  that  experience. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  have  had  that  experience  1 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Neville,  I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  Lever,  10  o'clock; 
that  could  not  happen,  because  the  time  is  different.  I  presume  you 
meant  9  o'clock. 

Mr,  Lever,  Well,  I  will  make  it  9  o'clock;  that  would  be  10  o'clock 
with  us  in  South  Carolina.  What  I  was  driving  at  is  this:  You  hav« 
not  been  able  to  get  a  bid  for  your  cotton  from  the  local  cotton  buyer 
in  your  local  market  until  he  nas  heard  from  quotations  in  New  York! 

Mr,  Neill.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Lever.  You  have  had  that  experience  ? 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  So  you  feel,  then,  that  the  spot  prices  in  the  South 
are  in  a  large  measure  entirely  regulated  by  future  prices  in  New 
York )' 

Mr.  Neill.  Well,  not  so  much  now  as  it  has  been.     You  take  our   . 
State,  and  we  get  the  spot  ])riccs  from  Galveston, 

Mr.  Lever.  You  do  recognize,  however,  the  very  great  influence 
over  spots  by  futures  ? 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Lee,  What  does  it  cost  to  cari"y  a  bale  of  cotton,  per  month, 
in  a  modem  warehouse,  provided  with  sprinklers  ? 

Mr.  Neill.  In  a  warehouse  in  the  interior  1 

Mr.  Lee.  Well,  the  best  warehouses  ? 

Mr.  Neill.  At  Galveston  it  costs  us  $1  for  the  first  month;  that 
includes  sampling 
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Mr.  Chapman.  Is  that  SI  per  bale? 

Mt.Nbill.  Yes, sir;Hdollarp6r  bale;  afterthat,  15  cents  per  month 
in  inteiior  warehouses. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  in  commercial  warehouses  1 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir;  in  commercial  warehouses  at  Galveston. 
Now,  in  the  interior  warehouses  their  charges  are  .25  cents  a  bale  for 
the  season;  in  warehouses  in  the  State  they  charge,  some  of  them, 
25  cents  a  month,  and  some  of  them  15  cents  a  month,  and  some  of 
them  10  cents.  The  warehouses  throughout  the  State  regulate  their 
own  charges,  but  at  the  ports,  why,  the  charges  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Does  the  warehouse  chai^  include  insurance  i 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  ports  1 

Mx.  Neill.  Galveston. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  You  mean  only  the  port  at  Galveston! 

Mr.  Neill.  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  at  Houston. 

Mr.  Mexdelbaum.  It  is  strange  that  storage  rates  in  Galveston 
should  be  four  times  as  much  as  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  real 
estate  is  so  much  higher  than  in  Galveston.  I  can  not  understand 
that  system. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  by  reason  of  the  anti- 
option  law  in  Texas  the  producers  have  received  a  great  deal  of  relief. 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  Well,  what  are  the  conditions  in  the  other  cotton- 
producing  States  t    Have  they  passed  similar  laws  ? 

Mr.  Neill.  Some  of  them  nave;  I  understand  Arkansas  has  a  law 
similar  to  that  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Howell.  If  all  the  cotton-producing  States  should  follow  the 
example  of  Texas  the  evils  of  which  you  complain  would  be  relieved 
to  some  extent,  wouldn't  they? 

Mr.  Neill.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  We  have  the  same  law  in  Georgia,  I  think. 

Mr.  Neville.  Just  for  the  sake  of  straightening  the  record  maj-  I 
be  permitted  to  ask  Mr.  Neill  a  few  questions  i  The  railroad  com- 
mission of  Texas  hiis  proscribed  that  where  the  rate  of  freight  on 
cotton  is  over  38  cents  per  100  pounds  the  railroads  shall  pay  the 
cost  of  compression  out  of  their  freight  pay;  bn't  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Neill,  Yes,  air;  they  do  that. 

Mr.  Neville.  The  common-point  rate  is  55  cents  to  Galveston  and 
49  cents  to  Houston;  38  cents  is  the  rate  at  which  the  railroad  com- 
mission makes  the  railroad  company  absorb  the  cost  of  compression  ? 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Neville,  So  that  on  a  freight  rate  of  44  cents  to  Galveston  the 
railroad  companies  also  have  to  absorb  the  cost  of  compression  in 
their  rates  ?  Now,  may  I  ask  tlie  names  of  your  factors  in  Galveston 
whose  warehouses  handle  that  cotton ! 

Mr.  Neill.  We  ship  cotton  to  W.  L.  Moody  &  Co.,  to  John  D. 
Rogers  &  Co.,  to  Bedels  &  Co,,  and  also  to  tlie  F.  Cannon  Company. 

Mr.  Neville.  Your  cotton  is  shipped  to  those  Galveston  people  t 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr,  Neville.  So  that  when  cotton  is  sent  to  Galveston  and  the 
freight  rate  is  over  38  cents,  compression  is  tuken  into  considera- 
tion, because  cotton  can  not  leave  Galveston  unless  it  is  compressed  ? 

Iru*.  Neill.  I  think  not. 
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Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Neill.  That  may  be  so,  however. 

Mr.  Neville.  No  steamship  company  will  take  a  bale'  of  cotton  f 
whicii  is  in  an  uncompressed  state,  will  it,  for  foreign  export  t  f 

Mr.  Neill.  No,  sir.  ■ 

Mr.  Neville.   You  say  that  the  warehouses  charge  SI  a  bale  the  i 
first  month?     Does  that  include  the  selling  of  the  cotton  for  you 
when  it  is  sold  ? 

Mr.  Neill,  Yes,  sir.  , 

Mr.  Neville.  Now,  the  parties  to  whom  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Cannon,  ~- 
Mr.  R<^rs  and  the  others  sell  tliat  cotton,  you  do  not  know  ?  Do  ; 
they  sell  direct  to  the  spinner  ?  ; 

Mr,  Neill.  Well,  that  I  couldn't  tell  you;  I  suppose  when  it  suits  ^ 
them  they  will  sell  to  an  exporter.  ^ 

Mr.  Neville.  The  reason  there  are  no  mills  in  Texas 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes;  we  have  16  mills. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  was  just  coming  to  that.  Those  miiis  are  located  ■, 
in  the  interior,  but  there  are  none  in  Galveston  ?  - 

Mr.  Neill.  No,  sir.  ; 

Mr.  Neville.  There  was  one,  but  it  failed  because  they  could  not  : 
get  the  labor  to  run  it.  Now,  a  farmer  o^uld  really  have  made  more  .' 
money  off  of  liis  cotton  by  putting  it  in  his  own  warehouse  than  by  = 
shipping  it  to  Galveston,  couldn't  he?  t 

Mr.  Neill.  You  see  at  the  time  we  made  the  first  deal  witli  Gal-  , 
veston  tlie  banks  of  our  State  refused  to  loan  the  fanners  money  on 
cotton  stored  in  tlie  warehouses,  and  we  began  the  shipment  of  cot- 
ton to  Galveston  and  put  the  interior  banks  in  competition  with  the 
banks  at  Galveston. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  understand  that  thoroughly,  but  I  wanted  to 
straighten  out  that  one  point.  I  wish  you  would,  if  you  can,  refresh 
your  memory  and  see  if  that  dollar  a  bale  does  include  the  factor's 
selling  charges  ? 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Neville.  My  impression  was  that  it  did. 

Mr.  Neill.  That  included  ail  the  charges  for  the  first  month,  and, 
in  addition,  that  included  the  sampling,  the  weighing,  the  insurance, 
and  the  selling  of  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Neill.  Afterwards  we  were  chained  15  cents  a  month,  and  no 
chaige  was  ever  made  outside  of  that  dollar  for  the  selling  of  the 
cotton.  » 

Mr.  Neville.  So  tliat  the  farmer  paid  $2.65  a  bale  per  annum  for 
carrjong  that  cotton  in  Galveston,  for  the  storage  and  insurance,  in 
atldition  to  the  interest  on  the  money  tliat  the  factor  advanced  i 

Mr.  Neill.  Well,  I  haven't  figured  out  the  proposition, 

Mr.  Neville.  I  only  mention  that,  gentlemen,  because  there  is  no 
one  more  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  system  of  southern  ware- 
houses than  I  am ;  1  am  in  thorough  sympathy  with  that,  and  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  best  things  I  know  of  for  the  farmers.  In  my  experi- 
ence I  have  known  of  farmers  to  carry  cotton  for  three  years  after 
production,  and  when  they  made  up  their  minds  to  sell  they  had  to 
pick  oflf  nearly  half  of  that  cotton  by  reason  of  the  damage  wnich  had 
been  done  to  it  during  that  time. 

Mr.  Lever.*  I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  Neill,  that  at  one  time 
there  existed  a  future  market  exchange  at  Galveston.     Did  I  under- 
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stand  you  to  say  that  there  was  a  future  market  exchange  at  Gal- 
veston, Tex.,  at  one  time  ? 

Mr.  Nbill.  I  think  so;  there  was  an  exchange  there. 

Mr.  Leyeb.  Is  there  one  there  now  "i 

Mr.  Nbill.  There  is  an  exchange  there  now,  but  it  doesn't  sell 
contracts. 

Mr.  Leteb.  Do  you  know  why  it  doesn't  sell  contracts! 

Mr.  Neill.  It  is  prohibited  by  law. 

Mr.  Leveb.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  statement,  in  order 
to  get  it  into  the  record.  It  is  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Smith,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  I^bor;  he  says  an  attempt  was  made  in  1904  to 
establish  b  future  market  on  the  Galveston  Cotton  Exchange,  and 
that  an  officer  of  the  exchange  explained  the  failure  as  follows: 

The  trades  were  abaolutely  reatric(«d  to  the  legitimate  businesB.  I  do  not  believe 
there  wae  a  Bpeculative  trade  made  during  the  whole  time.  For  some  reason  the 
apeculator  ana  gambler  did  not  operate  in  taia  market.  Tbia  made  it  a  very  narrow 
market.  The  brokera  feared  that  in  such  a  narrow  market  they  would  become  en- 
tangled in  obligations  upon  contracts  that  would  embarrass  them.  Holders  of  cotton 
did  not  utilize  this  market  to  any  considerable  extent  for  hedging  purposes  and  it 
resolved  itself  practically  into  a  purely  spot  businees.  You  have  got  to  nave  specu- 
lation. I  think  speculation  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  was  in  our  case,  and  I  think 
it  is  everywhere. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  this  proposition  and 
ask  you  if  you  agree  to  it: 


The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you  is  whether  or  not,  in  your 
opinion,  you  believe  that  any  exchange  in  this  country  can  exist 
without  illegitimate  speculation  upon  the  exchanee  ? 

Mr.  Neill.  1  don't  Know  about  that.  The  exchange  at  Galveston 
does  exist,  and  there  is  no  such  speculation  on  its  boards. 

Mr.  Leyeb.  It  is  a  spot  exchange,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habdwice.  If  we  could  have  an  exchange  where  there  was  no 
gambling  and  where  only  contracts  were  made  where  actual  deUvery 
was  contemplated,  it  would  help  the  farmer  and  the  buyer  and  every- 
body else,  would  it  not  i 

Mr.  Neill.  In  answer  to  that  proposition,  you  take  our  exchange 
at  Galveston,  as  I  understand  its  procedure  there.  I  have  been  told 
by  members  of  that  exchange  that  they  make  the  market  by  an 
average  of  the  sales  that  are  made  by  the  cotton  factor,  and  that 
price  IS  registered  on  their  boards  and  is  sent  out  to  the  people  of 
Texas  as  the  spot  price  for  cotton.     I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Leveb.  So  you  do  have  a  legitimate  exchange  at  Galveston 
which  is  doing  a  legitimate  business  ? 

Mr.  Neill.  Certainlyj  it  is  operating  under  the  law;  it  is  what 
m^ht  be  termeii  a  "hgitimate  exchange." 

Sr.  Neville.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  Duilding  or  a  room  where  the 
receipts  and  shipments  and  all  information  pertaining  to  the  cotton 
trade  are  posted! 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  SHrrn.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  Houston  and  Galveston  the 
prices  fluctuate  in  their  spot  sales  exactly  commensurate  with  the 
market  in  Liverpool,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans  ? 
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Mr.  Neill.  Yea;  there  have  been  fluctuations  there.  I  undei^ 
stand,  Mr.  Smith,  that  a  few  weeks  a^,  when  New  York  lost  about 
300  points,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  cotton  did  not  fall  any 
considerable  amount. 

Mr.  Sheth.  It  did  not  all  over  the  South.  The  point  I  want  to 
bring  out  to  the  committee  is  the  influence  of  Liverpool  as  a  world 
centefj  and  New  York  as  well;  they  are  the  points  from  which  the 
price  la  practically  set  for  the  market  of  spot  cotton  throughout 
America. 

Mr.  Nbill,  Certainly. 

Mr.  SuiTH.  Ther^ore  it  could  not  be  possible  for  Galveston  and 
Houston  to  reflect  what  might  be  the  price  and  conditions  as  to 
speculation  unless  it  could  oe  reached  by  the  world-wide  influence 
from  Liverpool  and  New  York.     Then  vou  would  know  t 

Mr.  Hbflin.  Do  you  not  believe  that  if  we  can  eliminate  the 
speculation  in  cotton,  the  selling  of  fictitious  stuff  called  cotton  in 
the  New  York  Exchange,  that  then  we  would  have  spot-cotton 
exchanges  where  these  contracts  would  be  made  and  filled* 

Mr.  Neill.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cone.  Is  not  the  contract  in  New  York  a  spot-cotton  contract  t 

Mr.  Neill.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  one  of  those  contracts. 

Mr.  Cone.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  sold  those  contracts  and 
delivered  cotton  on  them,  and  I  have  bought  those  contracts  and 
taken  up  cotton  on  them. 

The  Chaieman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  we  will  excuse 
Mr.  Neill.  I  am  informed  that,  so  far  as  the  proponents  of  the 
measure  are  concerned,  thev  do  not  care  to  offer  any  further  wit- 
nesses at  this  time,  and  when  the  committee  meets  again  we  will 
ask  the  representatives  of  the  exchanges  to  be  prepared  for  a  heaiv 
ing.  It  is  a  little  early  yet,  but  to  begin  the  examination  of  a  new 
witness  now  and  interrupt  him  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  would 
make  a  break  in  his  testimony  that  is  probably  not  advisable,  and 
I  believe  the  committee  will  therefore  adjourn  now,  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  will  meet  promptly  at  2  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

AITEBNOON   I 


The  committee  reconvened  at  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  H<hl  Charles  F. 
Scott  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  Mr.  Neill  deaireH  to  file  a  petition  before 
the  hearing  begins  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Neill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  petition  here  from  Scurry 
County,  Tex.,  which  contains  the  names  of  C.  R.  Buchanan  and  273 
others.     We  would  like  to  have  it  printed  in  the  record. 

The  Chaibman.  Without  objection,  the  petition,  which  is  a  very 
brief  one,  will  be  received.  . 

(The  petition  referred  to  reads  as  follows :) 
To  Bon.  R.  W.  Smith.  ReprttmtaHwofOKSixUmACongretnowUDiitrieto/theStaltoJ 

Ttxat  in  the  National  Congreu: 

We,  the  undereigned  vot«rH  of  Scurry  County,  in  the  Stat«  of  Texas,  moat  respoct- 
fully  request  that  you  use  your  best  effort  and  influence  to  tecure  the  adwtion  and 
pUinng  on  the  Bt&tutee  of  the  United  States  of  House  bill  7521,  known  as  the  "Scott 
bill,"  and  deeigned  to  prohibit  gambling  in  agricultural  products. 
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Mr.  Nevillb.  May  I  ask  how  much  cotton  Scurry  County  raises  1    < 

Mr,  Neill.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  about  30,000  bales,  I  think. 

The  Chaibman.  As  I  stated  before  the  hearing  closed  this  morn- 
ing, the  proponents  of  the  measure  have  no  further  witneesee  to  offer 
at  this  time,  and  we  will  therefore  be  glad  to  hear  from  representatives 
of  the  other  side.  Before  proceeding,  however,  I  would  like  to  make 
this  announcement,  that  inasmuch  as  this  hearing  up  to  date  has  been 
confined  to  the  cotton  question,  and  inasmuch,  further,  as  the  com- 
mittee has  been  asked  to  defer  until  next  week  the  hearing  in  relation 
to  wheat  and  other  commodities,  it  will  be  understood  that  that  order 
js  made ;  so  that  the  remainder  of  the  time  this  week  will  be  taken  up 
with  discussion  of  the  bill  ao  far  as  it  relates  to  cotton  futures.  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Neville,  of  New  York,  is  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee representing  the  cotton  exchange  from  that  city,  and  I  would 
be  glad  if  he  would  indicate  the  order  in  which  he  would  like  to  have 
his  witnesses  heard. 

Mr.  Neville,  We  have  two  gentlemen  who  come  from  the  South 
and  want  to  be  heard,  who  are  very  anxious  to  get  back  home,  and 
with  the  chairman's  permission  the  cotton  exchange  will  give  way. 
Before  we  proceed,  you  stated  that  next  week  had  been  assigned  to 
bear  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  other  kindred  western  insti- 
tutions f 

The  Cbaibman.  The  president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Grain  Exchanges  telegraphed  me  yesterday  that  a  delegation  h-om 
that  association  would  like  to  appear  here  on  the  18th,  if  it  was 
satisfactory  to  the  committee,  and  it  seemed  as  if  that  would  be  the 
best  arrangement  we  could  make. 

Mr.  Neville.  Are  you  going  to  hold  a  session  Saturday,  in  case 
we  do  not  get  through  to-morrow  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.     Mr.  Cone,  did  you  wish  to  be  heard  now  ? 

Mi.  Cone.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTTHOVY   OF   MB.   SOLOXOIT  NAPOLEON   CONE,  OF   OKEENS- 
BOBO,  N.   C. 

(The  witness  was  awom  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chaibhan.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Cone.  I  represent  myself  as  a  dealer  in  spot  cotton.  Inci- 
dentally, I  am  a  stockholder  in  quite  a  number  of  cotton  mills.  I  am 
also  a  member  of  all  the  different  cotton  exchanges  of  the  world. 

The  Chaieman,  Mr.  Cone,  would  you  like  to  be  allowed  to  finish 
your  statement  before  submitting  to  interruption  ? 

Mi.  Cone.  I  would,  very  much,  Mr.  Scott,  for  the  reason  that  I 
have  never  before  in  my  life  stood  up  before  an  audience  of  big  people, 
and  I  am  kind  of  gun  shy,  and  I  am  afraid,  if  I  am  interrupted  in  the 
thread  of  my  thought,  I  might  not  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  subject 
in  hand,  as  I  am  unaccustomed  to  this  sort  of  procedure. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
committee  to  let  you  finish  your  statement  first,  and  then,  if  any 
members  have  any  questions  to  ask  they  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Cone.  I  thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  you  would 
have  been  afflicted  with  very  much  less  of  the  speech  that  I  am  going 
to  give  you  had  I  proceeded  yesterday.     As  I  came  up  on  the  train 
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night  before  last  I  made  memoranda  of  all  I  had  to  say  on  the  back 
of  an  envelope,  I  heard  so  much  here  yesterday  that  last  night  I 
sat  up  until  5  in  the  morning  writing  these  few  pages. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  the  subject  seems  to  have  broadened. 

Mr.  Cone.  I  thank  you,  sir.  While  lara  a  stockholder  in  a  number 
of  mills  and  have  in  the  course  of  my  experience  had  the  management 
of  one  big  mill,  my  present  active  interest  is  in  spot  cotton,  of  which 
I  handle  more  than  $4,000,000  worth  annually.  The  cotton  business 
is,  I  believe,  without  exceptiim  the  strangest  business  in  the  world. 
My  friends  are  oftentimes  skeptical  when  I  tell  them  I  sell  cotton 
most  heavily  when  I  think  it  is  going  up,  and  I  buy  heaviest  when' I 
think  it  is  going  down.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  basis  on  which  I 
trade,  whicn  I  try  to  figure  a  safe  one.  When  I  sell  cotton,  I  try  to 
figure  the  basis  at  about  what  will  pay  me  a  reasonable  profit  on  that 
cotton,  and  I  sell  it,  and  if  my  judgment  is  right,  that  cotton  is  going 
up;  the  Ught  article,  or  the  hedges,  goes  up  faster  than  the  heavier 
article,  or  spot  cotton,  and  vice  versa.  When  cotton  goes  down,  the 
light  article,  or  the  future  or  hedge,  goes  down  faster  than  the  heavy 
article,  or  spot  cotton.  When  I  first  started  in  the  business,  I  took 
in  with  me  a  very  old  gentleman,  who  had  had  years  of  experience  in 
the  business  before  I  undertook  it;  and  when  I  called  to  his  attention 
that  we  made  more  money  when  cotton  went  up  after  we  had  sold  it, 
and  made  more  money  wiien  cotton  went  down  after  we  had  bought 
it,  he  could  hardly  believe  it,  and,  although  my  friend,  Mr.  Latham, 
whom  I  turned  to,  who  had  been  in  the  business  also  for  many  years, 
verified  that,  I  never  could  fully  convince  my  partner,  although  I 
showed  him  the  evidence  on  our  books;  the  evidence  of  my  books 
substantiated  that  fact,  yet  he  always  thought  it  was  a  matter  of 
luck  or  chance,  whereas  it  was  not;  it  was  a  matter  of  calculation; 
it  was  a  matter  of  simple  economics. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  take  the  crop  before  this  year;  we  made 
the  biggest  crop  that  ever  has  been  made  since  the  earth  was  bom. 
We  ma^e  a  crop  that  the  United  States  Government  and  all  those 
men  who  have  chaise  of  the  statistics  in  the  exchanges  will  tel!  you 
was  the  biggest  crop  ever  made.  It  ran  about  thirteen  miUion  eight 
hundred  and  some  odd  thousand  bale-s,  and  the  statistics  of  nearly 
all  agree.  That  was  the  year  after  the  panic,  or,  rather,  it  was  the 
year  of  the  panic,  and  we  came  into  that  fall  under  very  adverse 
conditions,  and  with  an  enormous  crop  of  cotton.  My  friends  from 
New  York,  and  particularly  Mr.  Hubbard,  who  was  formerly  the 
president  of  the  cotton  excnange,  kept  hammering  at  me  that  the 
Yankees,  extending  from  New  York  to  New  England,  were  constantly 
buying  futures;  that  the  West,  the  whole  West,  was  constantly 
buying  futures  and  protecting  the  market.  I  just  thought,  "There 
is  something  in  this  thing;  I  believe  that  these  Folks  are  going  to  win 
out."  So  I  called  up  various  mill  friends  of  mine  and  said  to  them, 
"Here  is  cotton.  They  have  futures  down  here  to  about  8.35  and 
I  can  sell  vou  cotton  on  this  basis.  If  you  wish  I  will  sell  you  up  to 
August  of  this  year  at  9|  cents  a  pound,  and  the  consumption  of 
cotton  is  certainly  going  on  at  an  enormous  rate."  I  said,  'Let  me 
sell  you  your  cotton  up  to  August." 

I  remember  one  mill  particularly,  the  Revolution  Cotton  Mill,  of 
Greensboro,  the  president  of  which  is  one  of  my  best  customers.     I 
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called  his  attention  to  this  fact  that  these  New  York  gentlemen  on  the 
exchange  were  constantly  calling  my  attention  to.  He  said:  "I  can 
make  money  on  this  cotton  at  these  prices,"  and  he  backed  himself 
with  me  for  about  5,000  bales  of  cotton  at  Sf  cents  a  pound.  I  paid 
for  any  amount  of  that  cotton,  gentlemen,  12^,  and  for  some  as  high  as 
13  cents  a  pound,  and  yet  that  was  one  of  the  moat  profitable  deals  I 
made  that  year.  When  he  gave  me  hia  order  for  cotton  I  hedged 
myself;  I  bought  futures  in  New  York,  sometimes  in  New  Orleans, 
sometimes  in  Liverpool.  But  whenever  I  can  figure  that  the  future 
is  compared  to  what  it  represents,  there  ia  where  I  put  my  hedges.  I 
bought  those  hedges,  and  when  the  time  came  I  delivered  thtit  mill  its 
cotton.  I  delivered  him  cotton,  as  I  say,  lots  of  it,  when  I  paid  12^ 
cents  for  the  very  cotton  I  sold  that  mill  at  9f  cents  a  pound,  and  was 
glad  to  do  it,  for  lots  of  that  cotton — 13  cents  for  some.  But  I  made 
money  on  it,  and  why?  Because  the  light  article  went  up;  the  de- 
mand was  such  that  the  light  article  went  up  faster  than  the  heavy 
article.  It  put  me  in  this  position — speaking  of  this  gentleman  here — 
I  did  not  care  what  I  paid  for  that  cotton.  I  would  juat  aa  leave  have 
paid  20  cents  for  it.  It  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me;  that  is,  in 
one  respect.  Of  course,  if  the  market  had  gone  down  1  would  have 
only  made  my  normal  profit.  As  the  market  went  up,  I  made  more 
than  my  normal  profit,  because,  aa  I  say,  the  light  article  went  up 
faster  than  the  heavy  article.  It  put  me  in  such  a  position  that  I  was 
constantly  in  the  market  as  a  buyer.  I  had  so  many  bales  a  month  to 
deliver  to  that  mill. 

The  other  aide  of  that  question  I  pointed  out  yesterday  in  answer 
to  a  remark  of  Mr,  Parker.  When  cotton  is  high  I  have  frequently 
advised  my  mill  friends,  I  have  ui^ed  them,  to  buy  their  cotton,  men 
who  were  bears;  in  fact,  it  is  very  rare,  gentlemen,  that  you  find  a 
buyer  of  cotton  who  is  not  a  bear;  that  is,  particularly  among  the 
mill  men.  They  are  always  using  their  utmost  effort  to  depress  the 
market  and  buy  their  cotton  aa  cheap  as  they  can,  and  I  say  that  as 
a  man  who  is  close — I  do  not  know  any  man  who  is  closer  to  a  great 
number  of  big  mill  men  than  myself.  I  am  intimately  acquainted 
with  lots  and  lota  of  them,  and  I  have  their  confidence,  juat  aa  they 
have  mine.  The  illustration  I  gave  you  yeaterday  of  the  reverse  of 
that  argument  was  that  when  they  had  cotton  up  here — I  do  not 
know  whether  you  remember  or  not,  but  I  will  put  it  in  the  testi- 
mony again.  I  paid  over  16  cents  a  pound  for  cotton  I  bought  one 
day,  and  I  would  have  bought  more  if  I  could  have  bought  it  on  the 
same  basis,  a  basia  which  was  agreeable  to  me  and  on  \raich  I  could 
figure  a  sure  profit,  as  I  thought.  I  bought  from  the  firm  of  Weil 
Brothers  and  the  firm  of  A.  P.  Loveman  &  Co.,  strictly  middling — 
what  we  call  "Group  A,"  because  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
points  in  the  South  they  call  "Group  A,"  and  the  rate  of  freight  is 
exactly  the  same  from  the  far  South  to  any  point  witliin  that  group. 
I  bought  strictly  middling  cotton  from  those  people  at  16^  cents.  I 
did  not  consider  it,  under  the  situation,  worth  that  much  money,  but 
I  was  able  to  sell  futures  against  that  cotton  and  did  sell  futures 
against  that  cotton  at  16.43,  and  if  those  gentlemen  over  there  had 
offered  me  their  cotton,  if  I  liad  had  any  evidence  to  show  that  they 
were  reliable  and  had  financial  standing,  I  would  have  been  delighted 
to  have  bought  their  cotton  the  same  way,  and  hedged  myself. 
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One  of  the  gentlemen  before  you  yesterday,  Mr.  Parker,  in  his 
testimony  gave  credit  to  the  farmers'  warehouses  for  the  adTance 
that  took  place  in  cotton  last  fall.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  find 
that  I  asked  Mr.  Parker  this  question,  if  you  will  refer  back  to  his  tes- 
timony. I  said  to  Mr.  Parker,  "Do  you  not  believe  that  the  largest 
amount  of  cotton  was  marketed  in  October,  Novemberj  and  Decem- 
ber that  has  ever  been  marketed  in  your  experience  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  crop  ? "  You  will  find  by  referring  to  his  testimony 
that  he  answered  "Yea."  Now,  gentlemen,  is  that  consistenti  He 
^ves  the  farmers  credit  for  having  put  the  price  of  cotton  up  through 
this  warehouse  system,  and  yet  he  admits  he  believes  more  cotton  m 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  crop  was  marketed  in  October,  November, 
anci  December  than  has  ever  been  marketed  in  his  experience,  and, 

?;entlemen,  I  beheve  with  Mr.  Parker  that  that  is  a  lact — that  the 
armers  sold  in  October,  November,  and  December^  out  of  what  they 
had  to  sell,  more  cotton  than  they  have  ever  sold  m  history  in  those 
same  three  months. 

I  will  tell  you  gentlemen  why  they  were  able  to  sell  that  cotton. 
Last  spring  futures  in  the  different  markets  of  the  world — Liverpool, 
New  Orleans,  and  New  York — for  Octoberj  November,  and  December, 
were  at  a  basis,  that  we  could  make  the  importers  of  cotton  abroad 
a  low  price  for  their  cotton,  because  we  could  buv  hedges  against 
that  cotton  so  as  to  know  that  we  could  fairly  wefl— if  it  is  in  the 
ability  of  man  to  figure  out  the  value  of  one  thing  as  compared  to 
another — make  a  reasonable  profit  against  those  sales.  The  result 
was  the  foreigners  bought  from  us  more  heavily  than  they  have 
ever  bought  from  us  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  a  crop.  Against 
those  sales  made  abroad — I  do  not  do  much  export  business  per- 
sonally, but  Mr.  Neville,  who  is  a  very  lai^  exporter,  will  bear  out 
what  I  am  going  to  say,  although  it  did  apply  to  my  business  locally — 
I  was  able  to  sell  cotton  for  fall  shipments  at  a  price  that  was  very 
attractive  to  mills.  When  we  came  up  to  fall  our  commitments  for 
cotton  were  large.  As  I  said  a  while  ago,  I  would  just  as  leave  pay 
a  farmer  20  or  25  cents  for  his  cotton  if  I  get  my  small  proportion  of 

Erofit  out  of  it.  We  force  ourselves  as  buyers  into  the  market  to 
uy  that  cotton.  The  same  condition,  gentlemen,  I  will  tell  you,  is 
prevailing  to-day,  and  I  believe  that  those  people  who  are  looking 
for  a  low  price  for  cotton  next  fall  are  going  to  be  eadly  disappointed. 
You  will  frnd,  if  you  refer  to  the  papers,  that  next  fall  futures  are 
selling  more  than  2  cents  a  pound  under  the  present  crop.  There 
are  lots  of  people — mills — who  can  figure  a  profit  on  buying  their 
cotton  at  the  prices  that  they  can  buy  it  at.  Foreigners  have  to 
buy  even  further  ahead  than  we  Americans  do.  They  have  to 
arrange,  perhaps,  for  their  ships  to  come  over  to  be  loaded  at  the 
ports  of  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Savannah,  Newport  News, 
and  a  lot  of  other  ports.  They  are  able  to  buy  that  cotton  and  make 
those  shipments  far  ahead  of  time,  as  they  are  compelled  to  do,  to  a 
certain  degree,  anyhow^  and  to  a  larger  degree  if  they  can  do  so 
satisfactoi^y,  for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  commit 
ourselves  for  cotton,  because  we  can  get  our  hedge  against  it.  It 
puts  us  in  the  market  as  buyers  of  cotton,  and  we  are  glad  to  pay 
these  gentlemen.  It  does  not  make  any  difference;  it  can  go  up. 
In  fact,  we  force  the  jnarket  up  and  up  and  up  on  ourselves. 
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But  we  spot-cotton  men  know  what  that  future  in  New  York  rep- 
resents; we  know  what  that  future  in  Liverpool  represents;  we  know 
what  that  future  in  New  Orleans  represents,  and  we  know  it  has  to 
go  up,  gentlemen,  if  spot  cotton  goes  up,  because  if  they  keep  it  too 
low — ioT.  Brooks  talked  yesterday  about  manipulation  puttmg  cot- 
ton down  5  points  at  a  time.  Gentlemen,  if  tney  put  cotton  down 
that  way  by  manipulation — I  know  what  cotton  is  worth;  I  have 
aeen  tliat  sort  of  thing  tried  temporarily,  but,  as  s  cotton  merchant, 
I  will  tel^raph  my  orders  to  New  York  or  New  Orleans  to  buy  some 
of  that  stuff,  and  there  are  plenty  of  others  who  will  come  in.  Manip- 
ulation can  only  succeed  temporarily.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  governs.  Instead  of  futures  governing  the  price  of  cotton 
it  is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  This  future  system,  gentlemen, 
enables  us  to  be  constantly  in  the  market.  As  I  say,  I  would  rather 
buy  when  I  think  cotton  is  ^oing  down  than  I  would  ordinarily. 
Nothing  in  the  world  ia  certam  but  death  and  taxes.  My  opinion 
may  be  that  cotton  is  going  down;  my  judgment,  I  am  glad  to  say 
to  you  gentlemen,  is  right  more  often  than  it  is  wrong— but  I  may 
be  wrong.  If  I  am  right  I  make  a  trifle  more,  and  sometimes  a  good 
deal  more  than  my  ordinary  profits,  as  was  the  case  in  this  recent 
niarket  we  had.  On  the  cotton  I  bought  at  over  16  cents  my  profits  , 
were  inordinate,  but  we  do  not  have  chances  like  that  more  than 
once  in  a  lifetime.  I  do  not  think  a  chance  like  that  has  occurred 
since  the  Sully  smash. 

If  you  were  to  knock  the  pendulum  of  a  plock  and  make  it  smng, 
it  would  come  to  its  balance  eventually,  and  just  bo  does  the  price  of 
spots  and  futures  reach  its  equilibrium.  In  uiis  break  that  occurred 
in  New  York  recently  I  sold  cotton  for  much  less  than  I  could  buy  it. 
I  told  my  salesmen,  "Boys,  call  up  all  the  mills;  sell  all  the  cotton 
you  can.  I  said,  "Fill  the  order  books,"  They  called  up  and  we 
sold^in  fact,  we  did  not  have  to  call  them  up ;  the  mills  called  us  up, 
and  we  have  orders  on  our  books  running  clear  to  August,  and  that 
cotton  we  sold  is  still  owned  by  those  gentlemen  over  here.  But  why 
did  we  sell  it  ?  Because  we  knew  that  somebody  is  selling  something 
in  New  York  for  leas  than  it  was  worth.  As  each  sale  was  made  I 
telegraphed  my  broker  in  New  York  to  buy  me  July  cotton,  or  buy 
May  cotton.  And  right  there  I  can  probably  answer  the  question  that 
Mr.  Sims,  of  Tennessee,  I  believe  it  was,  asked,  why  did  I  buy  May 
and  July  instead  of  November  or  February !  For  tne  reason,  in  the 
first  place,  that  I  like  to  get  merchandise^for  cotton,  in  a  certain 
sense,  is  merchandise,  to  me  it  is  merchandise;  it  may  not  be  to  those 
gentlemen,  but  to  me  it  is,  juat  the  same  aa  any  other  merchandise, 
and  I  want  to  get  in  a  position  where,  if  I  have  to  dump  10,000  bales 
on  the  market,  or  if  I  have  to  buy  10,000  bales,  I  can  do  it  at  probably 
one  or  maybe  two  points,  with  some  infinitesimally  small,  fractional 
difference.  It  is  astonishing,  gentlemen,  the  execution  I  get  some- 
times on  the  biggest  sort  of  orders  when  I  go  to  New  York,  one  way 
or  the  other.  That  market  is  so  big  that,  without  changing  it  one 
iota,  I  can  oftentimes  execute  an  order  for  10,000  bales  of  cotton  at 
practically  no  difference  in  price  to  what  the  quotation  is  as  I  see  it 
on  my  board. 

There  is  no  day,  no  moment,  no  time,  that  a  man  can  come  to  me 
with  an  offer  to  sell  cotton  but  what  I  will  buy  it.  Even  after  the 
close  of  the  market  we  take  our  chances  that  the  averse  run  of  the 
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market  the  year  round  will  even  itself.  In  other  words,  a  man  who 
has  cotton  to  sell  may  come  to  me  after  the  close  of  the  market.  I 
will  base  my  offer  to  aim  on  that  cotton  on  the  close  of  the  market. 
If  it  opens  up  and  I  can  get  my  hedge  in  higher,  such  is  my  profit; 
if  it  opens  down,  such  is  my  loss,  and  on  the  law  of  averages  that 
equals  itself.  If  a  man  has  1  bale  to  sell  he  always  will  find  me  a 
buyer,  if  he  has  5  bales  or  500  bales.  I  will  buy  cotton  in  any  quan- 
tity and  at  any  time  and  at  any  price  that  affords  me  a  reasonable 
profit.  I  wiU  go  so  far  as  to  say,  to  show  you  how  the  business  is  con- 
ducted, that  I  once  made  one  deal  of  2,000  bales  of  cotton  on  which 
my  profit  was  only  20  cents  a  bale,  but  the  business  is  so  safe  that, 
knowing  that  the  business  would  go  elsewhere,  I  actually  handled  the 
deal.  In  figures  to-day  that  would  amount  to  about  $160,000.  The 
business  was  absolutely  so  safe,  I  just  thought,  "I  am  not  going  to 
let  that  $400  go."  It  looks  like  poor  business  management^a 
$160,000  deal  for  $400 — but  it  was  just  like  picking  up  $400  in  the 
street  and  putting  it  in  my  pocket,  and  if  I  had  not  made  the  trade 
some  other  fellow  would  have, 

Tlie  spot  cotton  dealer  tries  to  preserve  a  general  position  in  the 
market.  He  may  sell  more  cotton  during  the  day  thanne  has  bought. 
.  He  knows  what  nis  position  was  at  the  end  of  business  the  previous 
day.  If  he  sells  more  than  he  has  bought  he  buys  futures  to  get  his 
balance.  Of  course,  sometimes,  if  it  is  a  fractional  lot,  part  of  a  hun- 
dred bales,  he  can  not  make  a  transaction  govemi^  that,  but  it  is 
very  rare  you  can  get  30  pr  40  bales  long  or  short.  But  you  preserve 
your  balance  through  the  medium  of  hedges. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  present,  Mr.  Burleson,  referred  to  a  banker 
who  claimed  to  have  lost  money  in  the  cotton  business. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Oh,  no;  he  did  not  say  he  had  lost  it, 

Mr.  Cone.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men, that  in  all  businesses  we  have  poor  business  men  and  good  busi- 
ness men.  You  can  take  most  any  business  you  can  think  of,  and 
you  can  find  men  who  will  make  immense  successes  where  other  men 
make  failures.  I  can  not  conceive  how  a  banker  can  lose  money  in 
cotton  if  he  conducts  his  business  on  a  business  basis.  In  the  first 
place,  that  banker  will  lend  me  money.  He  knows  just  as  well  as  I 
do  what  cotton  has  closed  at  that  day  in  the  big  markets  of  the  world. 
New  York  is  generally  taken  as  the  standard  in  this  country.  As  he 
knows  I  am  good  for  whatever  I  take,  he  will  lend  me  within  10  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  any  cotton  I  want  to  borrow  money  on.  If  that 
market  should  go  down  10  or  20  points,  he  will  ask  me  to  keep  that 
ratio  equal,  which  I  will  cheerfully  and  gladly  do.  If  we  did  not  have 
this  hedge  system,  in  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  that  banker  would 
be  willing  to  let  me  have  within  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  that  cotton, 
because  it  would  be  hard  to  determine  the  value  of  that  cotton.  The 
value  of  cotton  is  a  known  and  fixed  thing.  I  can  give  you  the  names 
of  more  than  a  thousand  people  who  can  wire  you  right  here,  this 
minute,  within  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound  the  value  of  any  grade 
of  cotton  I  will  ask  for,  which  they  could  not  do  if  we  did  not  have 
exchanges.  If  we  did  not  have  exchanges,  gentlemen,  the  banker, 
instead  of  being  able  to  lend  me  within  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  that 
cotton,  would  want  to  know  that  I  had  bought  my  cotton  mighty 
cheap.  I  would  have  to  insure  myself.  Howl  I  would  not  be  able 
to  handle  cotton  as  I  did  that  2,000  bales  on  20  cents  a  bale.    I  would 
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not  be  able  to  handle  cotton  on  50  cents  a  bale.  Take  cotton  here  at 
15  cents  a  pound;  what  do  you  think  would  be  a  reasonable  figure? 
1  think  it  would  take  at  least  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  off.  I  would 
Dot  buy  it  from  the  farmer  ^mles9  I  could  get  a  cent  a  pound  less  than 
I  regarded  it  was  worth.  If  somebody  else  wanted  to  do  the  business 
lor  tess  than  that,  as  a  conservative  merchantj  I  would  have  to  stand 
lade.  In  fact,  I  think  it  would  put  the  majority  of  us  dealers  out 
of  business.  I  do  not  think  it  would  put  me  out  of  business,  because 
I  think  I  am  strong  enough  and  able  enough  to  gather  enough  together 
to  protect  myself.  But  it  would  certainly  put  these  thousand  and  one 
little  fellows,  who  are  only  too  glad  to  make  that  25  cents  a  bale,  and 
whom  the  bankers  will  stand  by,  out  of  the  business.  There  is  a 
world  of  little  fellows  in  the  South,  gentlemen,  who  can  handle,  with 
ft  few  thousand  dollars,  a  whole  lot  of  cotton,  simply  because  the 
banker  knows  this  man  can  hedge  himself. 

The  exchanges  of  the  world,  gentlemen,  gather  information,  true 
information,  as  true  as  it  is  withm  the  power  of  human  ingenuity  to 

father,  from  all  over  the  face  of  the  worid.  They  gather  it  from 
odia  to  Peru;  they  gather  it  from  Brazil  to  the  Kongo;  they  gather 
it  from  Egypt  to  Cnina.  This  information  is  gathered  by  the  statis- 
ticians otthe  exchanges,  and  it  is  disseminated  by  thousands  of 
brokers  to  every  one  mterested  in  cotton.  There  is  nothing  that  I 
know  about  cotton  that  anyone  can  not  know  about  cottiin.  For 
instance,  right  this  minute,  if  you  would  wire  out  to  Major  Hardy, 
one  of  the  beat  farmers  in  my  county,  hving  15  miles  out  of  town,  what 
the  spot  sales  in  Liverpool  were  tnis  morning  and  what  New  York 
opened  at,  he  could  tell  you,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  give  you  any 
oflds,  for  1  know  he  knows,  because  he  calls  us  up  on  his  long-distance 
phone  right  at  my  oflice,  as  he  wants  to  know.  He  also  nms  a  mill 
out  there.  He  grinds  com  and  wheat,  and  he  generally  asks  what 
cotton  and  wheat  in  Chic^x)  are  doing;  sometimes  asks  what  Liver- 
pool is  doing.  We  generally  know  what  Liverpool  1ms  done  before 
the  opening  m  New  York.  He  has  the  information  right  there,  and 
everybody  can  know  as  much  as  I  can  know. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  put  the  exchanges  out  of  business,  who  would 
profit  ?  Do  you  see  the  representative  of  Armour  of  Cliicago )  Do 
you  see  the  representative  here  of  the  biggest  spot  dealer  in  the  world, 
Geoi^e  H.  McFadden,  of  Florida,  who  handles  over  '2,000,000  bales  of 
cotton  a  year  'i  Do  you  see  the  representatives  of  the  bi^  mill  inter- 
ests of  the  South  ?  I  guarantee  that  my  own  brother,  who  buys  for 
his  different  mills  over  100,000  bales  ot  cotton,  if  he  could  control  me, 
would  not  have  me  here  tliis  minute,  but  he  would  talk  to  you  just 
as  Mr.  Parker  did  yesterday.  If  you  put  the  exchanges  out  of  busi- 
ness, gentlemen,  tnose  men  can  afford  to  pay  for  information  and 
gather  it;  they  would  do  it;  they  could  have  their  own  men.  But 
do  you  think  this  information  would  be  disseminated  among  these 
gentlemen?  Do  you  think  they  would  have  it  1  But  even  if  they  did 
have  it;  do  you  think  their  power  as  merchants  would  be  the  same  as 
that  of  these  other  big  men? 

I  think,  gentlemen,  that  this  question  before  you  is  more  an  ethical 
and  moral  question  than  a  question  of  commerce.  It  is  a  question 
that  ought  to  be  handled  by  the  preachers  of  the  country,  by  the 
ministers,  by  those  who  take  up  questions  of  the  right  and  the  wrong 
of  things.    I  do  not  defend  gambling.    There  is  gambling  attached 
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to  everything.  I  am  an  old  bachelor.  Some  of  _you  gentlemen  have 
mamea,  doubtless  happily  aoj  you  all  look  like  it.  You  have  takea 
bigger  chancea  than  I  ever  did.  You  are  successful.  But  I  would 
never  even  take  a  chance  on  that  Daughter}.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing in  life  but  what  has  an  element  of  chance  in  it,  speaking  of 
that.  I  do  not  defend  gambling.  It  is  wrong;  it  is  demoralizing 
when  done  to  exccga,  but  ao  is  the  most  legitimate  thing  in  the  world. 
Any  man  who  overworks  himself  will  fina  he  has  a  case  of  ''nerves" 
before  he  gets  through  with  it.  You  can  study  the  most  legitimate 
thing  in  the  world  and  it  becomes  wrong  when  done  to  excess.  'Hiere 
is  an  element  of  gambling,  gentlemen,  in  most  anything,  an  element 
of  chance. 

I  have  had  mill  men  come  to  my  ofhce  and  inveigh  gainst  the 
fluctuations  in  the  cotton  market.  Gentlemen,  it  is  these  very 
fluctuations  that  enable  these  very  mill  men  to  make  profits.  If 
we  had  a  market  that  was  stationary,  everybody  could  figure  every- 
thing down  to  the  most  minute  degree.  Then  it  would  be  mighty 
hard  on  the  poor  fellow.  The  rich  fellow  could  grind  the  poor  f^ow 
out  sure  enough  then. 

There  was  one  gentleman  yesterday  asking  something  about  cotton 

foods.  The  question  of  shirts  came  up;  I  believe  it  was  brought  up 
y  Mr.  Brool^.  I  am  a  stockholder  in  a  mill  that  makes  as  staple 
goods  as  anything  I  know  of  in  cotton  goods.  I  suppose  you  all  know 
what  gingham  is.  A  staple  gingham  is  as  staj^le  in  diy  goods  as 
sugar  ondcoffee.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  this  advance  m  cotton 
means,  comparatively,  this  piece  of  cloth  sold  last  year  at  4  cents  a 
yard.  Cotton  was  9J  cents  a  pound  at  the  time  they  sold  those  goods 
at  4  cents  a  yard,  and,  gentlemen,  that  mill  made  big  money.  That 
same  goods  is  now  bringmg  5J  cents  a  yard,  only  a  cent  and  a  quarter 
advance,  but,  gentlemen,  let  me  show  you  what  that  means.  It  takes 
6.61  yards  of  those  goods  to  weigh  a  pound.  The  advance  has  been 
IJ  cents  per  yard  on  those  goods;  in  fact,  they  did  have  them  up  a 
cent  and  a  half,  but  they  were  so  greedy  they  had  to  come  back  a 
little.  A  cent  and  a  quarter  a  yard  means  an  advance  in  the  price 
per  pound  of  8^  cents.  You  can  easily  figure  6.60  by  a  cent 
and  a  quarter.  But  let  us  be  fair.  It  does  not  really  mean  quite 
that  much,  because  in  manufacturing  cotton  the  average  mill  esti- 
mates waste  at  about  15  per  cent.  So  you  will  take  off  15  per  cent, 
not  of  the  price  of  cotton  at  ISJ  cents  a  pound,  but  15  per  cent  on 
the  difference  between  the  price  last  year  and  this  year.  That  mill 
is  taking  off  a  cent  a  pound  and  is  getting  a  lai^r  proportion  of 
advance  on  that  cloth  than  cotton  bos  advanced.  That  does  not 
apply  to  everything,  but  the  average  is  mighty  close  to  that. 

Lal>or  cuts  a  bi^er  figure  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  many  fab- 
rics than  the  cotton  itself,  and  in  some  instances  so  much  that  I  know 
of  mills  making  profits  on  cloths  at  the  same  price  now  as  those  cloths 
sold  at  last  year  with  cotton  9i  cents  a  pound.  They  have  not  ad- 
vanced their  prices  one  particle  and  still  they  are  making  money, 
because  the  item  of  labor  cuts  so  much  bigger  figure  in  the  cost  of 
the  goods  than  the  cost  of  the  cotton  does.  It  is  true  that  does  not 
apply  to  many  fabrics,  but  that  applies  to  some,  and,  Mr,  Chairman,  in 
a  general  way  that  might  answer  your  question  you  were  asking  yes- 
terday as  applied  to  wool  and  woolens.  One  of  these  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Brooks,  yesterday  referred  to  putting  cotton  down  5  points  and  5 
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points  by  &  system  of  wash  sales — I  think  it  was  Mr.  Brooks.  In 
reply  to  that  I  wish  to  state  that  cotton  has  its  value,  and  the  value 
of  cottiOii  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  regulates  the  price,  and 
the  future  does  not  regulate  except  temporarily.  By  the  system  Mr. 
Brooks  mentioned  a  temporary  aecUne  might  be  forced,  but  would 
recoil  with  loss  againat  the  manipulator.  I,  for  instance,  would  be 
one  of  those  to  take  advantage  of  such  manipulation.  If  they  ma- 
nipulated the  price  in  New  York  to  less  than  cotton  was  worth,  I 
would  t«iegrapn  my  order  up  there  for  what  little  I  could,  and  some- 
times I  have  tel^aphed,  when  I  thought  the  price  was  lower  in  New 
York  than  it  ought  to  be,  for  right  smart  quantities. 

To  illustrate  what  can  happen,  in  this  break  in  cotton  to  belowH 
cents  a  pound  recently,  I  called  up  some  of  the  mills  with  whom  I 
stand  close  and  advised  them.  I  said,  "Here,  gentlemen,  they  have 
cotton  too  low  in  New  York."  I  called  up  one  mill  president  who 
I  know  has  to  buy  a  great  deal  of  cotton  out  of  this  crop  as  yet.  I 
said,  "Here  they  nave  cotton  in  New  York  under  14  cents  a  pound. 
You  know  the  farmers  in  the  South  will  not  sell  it  under  15.  You 
believe,  as  I  do,  that  we  have  a  short  crop.  There  is  one  thing  cer- 
tain, either  cotton  has  to  come  down  or  tne  futures  have  to  go  up." 
I  believe  that  the  advance  in  cotton  we  have  seen  is  legitimate;  that 
it  is  a  result  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  so  did  these  nnill 
men.  I  said,  "If  itcomes  to  the  worst,  here  they  are  seUing  you  July 
cotton  at  the  price  of  the  spot  month.  In  other  words,  the  man  who 
sells  you  those  futures,  Mr.  S.,  will  sell  you  and  carry  your  cotton  for 
you  until  July  at  the  price  or  January  cotton."  He  said  "Buy  me 
1,500  bales."  I  telegraphed  an  order  to  one  house  for  1,000  and  to 
another  for  500,  below  14  cents  a  pound.  Here  is  what  the  man  who 
sold  Kim  those  futures  did.  He  let  him  carry  $120,000  worth  of 
merchandise.  He  made  him  a  present.  He  sold  him  that  merchan- 
dise at  the  same  price  he  bought  July  cotton  that  he  would  have 
bought  January  for.  That  man  who  sold  him  those  futures,  know- 
ingly  or  unknowingly,  did  carry  for  him  until  this  recent  rise— which 
my  mill  man  could  not  resist  the  profit  of — he  would  have  carried  for 
that  mill  man  until  July  $120,000  worth  of  merchandise  without 
charging  him  one  cent  of  interest,  as  it  were,  and  without  charging 
him  any  insurance  or  storage  charges.  The  interest  at  6  per  cent 
on  $120,000  is  $3,600,  is  it  not?  That  is  exactly  what  occurred. 
But  it  was  but  a  few  days  when  the  market  was  to  come  back  like  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock,  and  my  mill  friend  could  not  resist  his  $6,000 
profit,  and  he  told  me  to  let  them  go,  although  he  made  a  mistake;  it 
has  gone  higher  since. 

In  my  town  there  are  about  ten  buyers  for  cotton;  most  of  them 
buyers  of  small  means.  If  you  eliminated  the  exchai^es  they  would, 
Inmost  to  a  certainty,  to  my  mind,  gentlemen,  be  eliminated.  If 
they  tried  to  continue,  they  could  only  do  it  by  offering  some  greater 
advantage  than  the  big  fellow  would,  and  the  result  would  be  that 
some  time  there  would  come  along  some  upheaval  in  the  market  they 
could  not  stand  under,  and  to  the  board  they  would  go.  But  the 
bi^er  man  would  have  things,  in  my  judgment,  gentlemen,  all  his 
own  wf^.  As  I  say,  the  only  big  mill  man  I  have  seen  here  was  in 
favor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  spoke  yesterday  of  receiving  200  letters,  only 
200  letters,  and  here  is  an  organization  covering  29  States.  It  seems 
36387— A  >  B— vol  2—10 7 
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to  me  that  if  I  were  running  that  organization  you  would  have 
received  200^000  letters  or  2,000,000  letters.  I  hardly  knew  this 
thing  was  going  on  myself  until  I  was  advised  by  friends.  It  seemed 
really,  when  I  neard  of  it,  absurd. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  yesterday — I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Brooks — 
intimated  that  the  dealers  in  cotton  on  the  cotton  exchange  knew 
the  way  they  were  going  to  make  the  market  go.  Allow  me  to  illus- 
trate the  imposaibihty  or  this.  Some  of  you,  doubtless,  have  heard  of 
the  San  Francisco  blaclismith  who  offered  to  shoe  a  horse,  eight  ntuls 
in  each  shoe,  for  1  cent  for  the  first  nail  and  double  the  pnce  each 
time  to  the  last  nail,  and  if  you  will  just  take  pencil  and  paper  you 
can  figure  the  enormous  number  of  millions  of  dollars  that  last  nail 
cost.  I  think  it  is  something  like  thirty  some  odd  million.  If  you 
could  tell  me  in  one  single  day  what  the  price  of  cotton  was  going  to 
be  in  any  market  of  the  world,  I  would  guarantee,  if  you  told  me 
what  the  fluctuations  would  be  from  one  ten  minutes  to  another,  I 
could  take  a  $100  bill  and  buy  out  John  D.  Rockefeller.  That  is  not 
on  any  one  day,  but  many  days  of  the  year.  You  see  here  a  great 
number  of  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  men,  all  of  whom  I  know  by 
reputation,  and  some  I  have  known  personally  for  years.  It  any  of 
them  are  very  rich,  I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

I  want  to  say,  gentlemen,  in  regard  to  this  hed^  business,  that  it 
is  a  thing  that  no  man  can  know  tne  exact  proportion  of — ^what  spec- 
ulation represents  as  compared  to  actual  dealings.  I  can  give  an 
illustration.  One  day  100  bales  of  cotton  exchanged  hands  Mtween 
five  dealers  in  my  town  in  less  than  two  hours.  I  was  the  last  man 
who  bought  that  cotton.  Every  man  made  a  profit  on  it,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  and  I  shipped  that  cotton  to  a  mill.  I 
presume  the  other  men  had  hedges,  just  like  myself,  on  that  hundred 
bales  of  cotton,  if  they  handled  it  legitimately.  I  do  not  know  what 
hedges  existed  on  that  hundred  bales  before  it  was  brought  up  from 
Greensboro,  because  it  came  from  Greensboro,  But  ir  each  man 
handled  that  hundred  bales  legitimately,  the  chances  are,  unless  it 
was  in  the  case  of  the  first  man  who  handled  it  on  a  brokerage  pure 
and  simple,  that  cotton  was  unhedged  that  day  tour  or  five  different 
times. 

This  hearing  reminds  me  of  some  mediteval  history  I  have  recently 
read  relative  to  the  house  of  Eugger,  whom  most  of  you  gentlemen 
have  doubtless  read  of  or  heard  of  or  know  about.  This  house  became 
enormously  rich  four  hundred  years  ago  in  Germany,  In  fact,  they 
became  the  richest  people  in  the  world,  and,  if  you  could  fi^re  the 
purchasing  power  or  money  then  as  compared  with  now,  I  do  not 
believe  any  fortune  exists  to-day  that  is  equal  in  its  power  compared 
to  that  fortune.  At  that  time  this  house  became  rich,  first,  through 
its  interests  in  manufacturing  textiles,  and  from  that  it  got  over  into 
the  mining  industry,  but  it  oecame  so  rich  that  it  had  to  have  an 
outlet  for  its  money.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  of  that  day  and  the 
people  of  power  and  thought  determined  that  it  was  against  right 
ana  un-Christianlike  to  demand  or  require  interest  on  returns,  and 
there  is  much  history  about  that.  By  referring  back  any  of  you  can 
see  those  courts,  by  the  ablest  reasoners  of  the  age,  decided  that  it 
was  unfair  to  demand  or  to  require  a  single  per  cent  for  the  use  of  a 
loan  of  money.  This  house,  notwithstanding  strenuous  efforts  to  set 
that  right  aside  through  more  than  one  convention,  could  nob  succeed. 
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After  great  debates  that  vere  held  by  these  intelligent  men  the^ 
decided  it  was  not  right.  Nevertheless,  ^ntlemen,  at  that  time  it 
was  right  for  land  to  bring  a  return,  and  it  was  right  for  property  of 
any  oUwr  sort;  yet  those  men,  those  intelligent  men,  could  not  see 
that  it  was  fair  for  money  to  bring  a  Uke  return.  You  can  easily 
figure  to-day  how  that  created  a  hardship  on  a  lot  of  people,  and  I 
think  this  question  itself  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  that,  in 
looking  at  tnis  matter  from  a  broad  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Beall.  What  is  your  application  of  this  story  t 

Mr.  Cone.  It  is  the  idea,  sir,  to  show  that  people  oftentimes  do 
not  know  what  is  best  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is,  on  the  theory  that  the  producers  do  not  know, 
in  this  instance,  what  is  best  for  themselves  ? 

Mr,  Cone.  I  believe  they  do  not. 

Mr,  Beall.  And  the  independent  speculator  does? 

Mr.  Cone.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  that  the  independent  speculator 
does,  either.  I  say  that  the  man  of  broad  thought,  the  man  who 
cares  for  things  aoove  money  and  looks  at  the  question  from  an 
absolutely  impersonal  point  of  view — for,  gentlemen,  I  can  retire 
from  busmess  to-day  and  travel  arouind  the  world  and  live  consider- 
ably easier  on  what  I  have,  but  I  care  for  right  more  than  I  do  for 
money, 

Mr.  Beall.  Do  you  think  that  gives  you  the  impersonal  view  that 
the  ordinary  producer,  the  man  who  toUs,  has  4 

Mr.  Cone.  I  am  talking  about  this  absolutely  impersonally;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr,  Beall,  I  am  perfectly  content  for  you  to  look  at  it  that  way, 

Mr.  Cone.  Property  in  land  could  bring  returns,  but  money  which 
could  buy  property  or  lands  should  bear  no  interest.  I  guess  a  man 
had  to  have  a  mighty  good  moral  standing  in  that  time  to  raise  a 
little  loan  at  even  some  unknown  usurious  rate  of  interest,  for  the 
penalty  was  severe  for  charging  even  1  per  cent. 

I  may  say,  gentlemen,  m  regard  to  an  experience  Mr.  Parker 
related  yesterday — if  I  understood  him  correctly — that  my  experience 
with  Mr.  Theodore  Price  was  quite  the  reverse  of  his.  In  that  year 
I  spoke  of,  the  "great  storm  year,"  as  it  is  known  among  cotton  men, 
I  oversold  myself  on  low-grade  cotton.  I  oversold  myself  on  what 
was  the  lowest  grade  deliverable  on  the  New  York  Cottoh  Exchange, 
"low  middling  stains."  There  was  a  lot  of  that  cotton  in  the  South 
when  I  first  sold  it.  I  sold  a  great  deal,  and  when  I  got  up  to  the  end 
of  my  orders  I  found  that  I  had  oversold  myself  200  oales.  It  is  true 
it  was  only  200  bales,  but  I  could  not  get  it  in  the  South  anywhere. 
I  tried  all  around.  I  went  up  to  New  York  and  saw  Mr.  Tneodore 
Price  in  person.  Mr.  Price  was  glad  to  let  me  have  that  200  bales  of 
cotton,  and  actually  broke  7,000  bales  on  contracts  and  selected  that 
200  baies  of  low  middling  stains  for  me  and  shipped  it  back  South. 

Mr.  Beall.  Let  me  a^  you  about  Mr.  Price,  He  is  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  ? 

Mr,  Cone.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Beall.  What  exchange  is  he  a  member  of  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  To  the  best  of  mv  knowledge  and  beUef,  he  is  not  a 
member  of  any  exchange,  but  1  do  not  know.  Some  of  these  gen- 
tlemen from  New  York  could  answer  that,  I  guess. 
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Mr.  Spsinqs.  He  is  not  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

Mr.  Bball.  Is  that  the  Mr.  Price  who  received  some  information 
from  one  Mr.  Hohnea,  who  was  connected  with  the  Department  of  . 
Agriculture  down  here  t 

Mr.  Cone.  It  is  the  great  cotton  Price,  whose  reputation  is  kind 
of 'bad  among  oid  Cotton  Exchange  people,  I  beUeve. 

Mr.  Beall.  Does  that  exclude  him  from  the  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  I  do  not  think  many  people  up  there  want  his  business. 
I  do  not  know.  These  gentlemen  from  New  York  could  probably 
tell  vou. 

Toe  Chaibhan.  I  think  it  would  be  better  not  to  pursue  that  in- 
quiry. Before  Mr.  Beall  came  in,  I  may  say  for  his  information, 
Mr.  Cone  asked  that  he  be  not  interrupted  until  he  has  finished  his 
statement. 

Mr.  Beall,  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Cone.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  you  asked  Mr. 
Parker  a  very  pertinent  question  yesterday — I  think  it  was  you; 
if  it  was  not  yourself,  it  was  the  gentleman,  perhaps,  at  your  side 
[Mr.  Cocks] — that  if  he  wants  a  specific  ^ade  of  cotton,  why  does  he 
not  go  to  the  dealer  for  it  ?  I  was  up  m  New  York  about  the  10th 
of  Ifecember,  and  they  offered  to  break  up  contracts  for  m©  and 
put  them  on  f.  o.  b.  cars  if  I  would  pay  them  26  cents  a  bale  only, 
and  ship  that  cotton  south  for  me.  They  would  give  me  the  grades 
I  wanted.  I  ship  cotton  from  Mr.  Parker's  neignborhood  to  New 
York.  To  go  up  to  New  York  and  buy  cotton  is  not  a  natural  pro- 
cedure.  Mr.  Parker  wants  to  buy  that  cotton  in  New  York.  Why  ? 
Because  he  wants  the  best,  and  the  grade  of  strict  middling  cotton, 
the  average  strict  middhng  cotton,  is  a  mighty  high-grade  contract. 
He  wants  the  best  at  the  price  of  the  worst.  A  spot-cotton  dealer 
hke  myself  uses  many  grades  of  cotton.  We  have  mills  that  will  buy 
low  middling  stains;  we  have  mills  that  will  buy  strict  low  middling 
tinges;  we  have  mills  that  will  buv  any  grade  of  cotton.  Mr.  Neville 
there,  who  is  reputed  to  handle  alaout  $50,000,000  worth  of  cotton  a 
year,  can  use  any  grade  of  cotton.  He  can  take  those  contracts  and 
spht  them  up,  and  ne  can  give  Mr.  Parker  what  he  wants,  and  he  can 
give  me  what  I  want,  or  he  can  give  any  mill  what  it  wants;  and,  gen- 
tlemen, it  i^  worth  something  to  do  that. 

The  trouble  about  lots  of  people  is  that  they  want  the  most  desir- 
able on  as  good  a  basis  as  the  least  desirable.  Supply  and  demand 
govern  the  price  of  cotton  and  all  products,  and  any  attempt  against 
this  law  can  have  but  a  temporary  effect.  That  is  the  reason  few 
comers  are  successful.  The  situation  to  carry  through  a  comer 
successfully  must  be  a  remarkably  short  supply  proportioned  to  the 
demand.  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  if  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  if  the  situation  were  against  him,  were  to  try  to  comer 
cotton,  he  could  temporarily,  doubtless,  make  a  success  of  it,  but 
what  would  be  the  result  ?  This  is  a  bad  time  to  give  an  illustration, 
because  right  now  we  are  facing  a  remarkably  short  supply  and  we 
are  having  more  than  a  good  demand,  even  in  proportion  to  the 
supply.  But  you  take,  in  an  ordinary  year,  if  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller nimself  tried  to  comer  cotton,  here  is  what  would  happen:  He 
couldputthepriceof  cotton  up,  but  he  would  get  the  cotton,  and  when 
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he  attempted  to  market  that  cotton  and  sell  that  cotton,  he  would 
lose  more  than  he  would  have  made  in  his  comer,  and  if  you  will 
read  the  history  of  all  comers,  you  will  find  that  when  they  did  not 
have  a  short  supplv  and  a  big  demand— in  fact,  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  one  hundred— ~I  believe  the  comer  has  failed.  He  might  have 
t«mporarily  succeeded  in  his  corner,  but  if  his  ultimate  profits  were 
proven,  you  would  see  that  they  were  on  the  wrong  side,  I  was 
advised  to  buy  coffee  about  four  years  ago  because  the  Brazilian 
Government  was  going  to  buy  about  10,000,000  bags  of  coffee.  I 
said  to  my  friends,  "Gentlemen,  that  can  not  succeed.  They  have 
been  making  too  much  coffee  in  the  world,  and  the  very  conscious- 
ness that  the  world  has  that  that  supply  overhangs  the  situation 
will  prevent  the  rise,"  and,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  look  up  statistics — 
that  has  been  about  four  years  ago — you  will  find  there  has  been  no 
hope  for  coffee  until  recently.  But  now  I  believe  there  is  a  spark  of 
hope,  because  I  believe  this  year  it  is  generally  believed  they  have 
made  a  short  crop.  But  I  doubt  even  now  they  can  succeed  in  any 
rise  unless  they  make  another  short  crop  on  top  of  this  short  crop, 
which  will  put  the  whole  coffee  situation  back  on  its  feet  again, 
perhaps. 

Hoarding  town  buyers  dividing  up  their  business,  which  a  gentle- 
man spoke  of  here  yesterday,  I  would  like  to  know  how  on  earth  the 
putting  of  exchanges  out  of  business  will  help  a  situation  of  that  sort. 
In  fact,  I  would  like  to  know  how,  if  the  exchanges  were  put  out  of 
business,  you  would  prevent  just  the  reverse  of  that.  You  take,  for 
instance,  the  men  wno  sell  cotton  in  that  town.  If  they  will  wire 
over  to  me  or  any  other  of  the  ten  buyers  they  can  always  get  a  fair 
offer  for  their  cotton,  and  I  can  point  them  to  a  thousand  other 
buyers  who  will  make  them  a  fair  offer  for  their  cotton,  for  we  are 
beholden  to  no  one.  If  their  own  buyer  will  not  offer  them  a  fair 
price,  they  can  go  anywhere  outside  of  their  own  town.  But  you 
would  have  very  few  buyers,  eventually,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
offered,  if  you  put  the  exchanges  out  of  business.  It  looks  to  me 
like  it  would  be  mighty  easy  for  a  continuation  of  that  sort  of 
thing.  Besides  that,  those  men  in  that  town  know  what  cotton  is 
worm,  because  they  get  all  this  information  that  is  disseminated  by 
these  exchanges  and  by  the  brokers  on  the  exchanges,  and  I  find  my 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  average  set  of  cotton  men  is  that  they 
know  about  as  much  about  cotton  as  I  do.  Personally,  I,  or  the  buy- 
ers in  my  town,  will  buy  from  any  merchant  or  dealer  anywhere. 
I  do  not  say  "farmer,"  m  that,  because  my  experience,  gentlemen, 
with  the  farmers  has  been  mighty  disastrous  to  me.  I  even  compete 
with  my  own  brothers  in  buying  cotton,  and  they  are  my  own  best 
customers  at  the  same  time. 

If  we  had  no  exchange  to  protect  a  farmer  with  figures  and  knowl- 
edge, and  to  make  me  do  good,  gentlemen,  I  am  only  human,  and  I 
think  I  would  give  way  to  temptation,  and  I  think  Mr.  Parker 
would,  too.  I  want  to  say — and  I  will  bear  evidence  to  what 
Mr,  Webb  told  you  gentlemen  yesterday — that  at  least  90  per 
cent  of  the  mill  men  are  bears.  They  become,  for  some  causes 
which  I  have  never  tried  to  analyze,  so  that  they  are  always  against 
the  market.  You  leave  the  markets  to  them,  gentlemen,  and  if  we 
made  a  great  big  crop  of  cotton  I  think  they  would  let  Mr.  Farmer 
carry  the  cotton  until  it  tired  him  out  anyhow,  even  in  spite  of  his 
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warehouse.  As  I  eaid,  the  farmer  can  sell  cotton  any  day,  and  be 
can  ^d  a  buyer  for  it  any  day,  as  the  situation  now  exists.  I  do 
not  believe  you  would  find  a  condition  like  that  if  you  had  no 
exchanges. 

I  buy  from  the  South,  speaking  of  contracts,  even  running  contracts. 
I  buy  a  ^eat  deal  of  cotton  that  is  shipped  to  me  from  all  over  the 
Soutn.  I  have  cotton  shipped  to  me  from  Texas,  Arkansas,  Geoma, 
Oklahoma,  Alabama ;  there  ia  not  a  State  in  the  South  from  whicu  I 
do  not  buy  cotton,  even  outside  of  my  own  State.  There  is  veiy 
rarely  a  smpment  of  that  cotton  that  comes  in  of  the  grade  sold  me. 
We  have  to  pay  for  cotton  before  we  ever  see  it.  They  draw  on  us 
for  that  cotton,  sight  draft,  bill  of  lading,  and  it  is  not  one  time  in  a 
thousand  but  that  the  draft  gets  in  before  the  cotton. 

Speaking  of  the  number  of  grades  deliverable  on  the  contract,  we  I 
have  had  in  single  shipments  much  more  than  ten  grades  of  cotton  I 
delivered  us  on  a  contract.  There  are  many  people  who  are  not 
judges  of  cotton,  who  do  not  understand  some  things  about  it.  For 
mstance,  a  lot  of  cotton  may  look  absolutely  white,  but  contain  some 
yellow  spots.  It  can  be  the  finest  sort  of  a  grade  of  cotton,  but  if  it 
contains  those  spots  the  value  of  that  cotton  is  hurt.  It  is  hurt 
much  more  materially,  really,  than  the  small  amount  that  we  claim 
it  ia  hurt.  For  instance,  you  will  see,  perhaps,  a  lady's  fine  shirt 
waist;  or  take,  for  instance,  the  white  sturts  we  wear,  which  require 
pure  white  cotton.  The  mills  that  use  the  cotton,  if  they  find  in  the 
shipment  of  white  cotton  that  is  sold  them  some  of  this  cotton  with 
just  these  little  spots  in  it,  they  are  just  as  hard  put  to  use  that  cot- 
ton as  if  it  was  all  yellow  cotton,  or  "tinges,"  as  we  call  them.  I 
think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 

The  CnArBMAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Cone.  Certainly,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  drift  of  your  argument,  as  I  have  caught 
it,  has  been  to  the  effect  that  a  future  market  was  necessair  in  order 
that  cotton  dealers  might  hedge,  and  in  that  way  be  able  to  buy 
cotton  whenever  it  is  onered,  with  the  assurance  of  suffering  practi- 
cally no  loss.  You  stated  that  a  future  market  has  made  it  j>ossible 
for  you  to  sell  on  a  rising  market  and  buy  on  a  fallhig  market.  You 
stated  that  in  some  recent  cases  Tour  profits  had  b^n  even  inordi- 
nate, in  view  of  the  peculiarities  ot  the  future  market.  Can  you  give 
any  reason  why  a  dealer  in  cotton  should  have  a  future  market,  in 
order  to  protect  himself  against  loss,  that  does  not  apply  also  to  a 
dealer  in  wool,  or  a  dealer  m  iron,  or  a  dealer  in  cattle  f  To  give  you 
a  concrete  illustration:  A  friend  of  mine  last  fall  went  to  Texas  and 
bought  700  or  800  head  of  young  cattle,  borrowing  the  money  neces- 
sary to  carry  them  over  the  winter,  and  shipped  them  up  into  Kansas, 
wita  the  expectation  of  feeding  them  and  turning  them  off  on  the 
June  market.  He  made  the  deal  absolutely  on  his  own  judgment. 
There  is  no  future  market  in  cattle  whereby  he  can  protect  hunself. 
and  he  stands  to  make  a  profit  if  the  market  is  right,  and  he  stands 
to  lose  a  lai^  sum  of  money  if  the  market  goes  off.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  he  ought  not  to  have  a  future  market  in  order  to  protect 
himself  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first  place,  in  speaking  of  this 
question  as  apphed  to  the  hedge  dealer,  I  have  done  my  duty  but 
poorly  if  I  have  created  the  impression  on  you  that  this  market  was 
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of  Talue — that  its  priucipa]  value  waa — to  the  hedge  dealer  in  cotton. 
The  great  value  of  the  hed^e  market  is  that  it  enables  the  placing  of 
a  crop,  the  value  of  which  is  about  a  thousand  million  dollars,  or  in 
that  neighborhood.  It  places  that  crop — the  future  markets  of  the 
world  -have  placed  it— so  that  there  can  be  no  great  forces  for  de- 
pression at  any  time  against  that  market,  because  jou  can  spread 
these  things,  owing  to  the  thousand  ramifications  that  surround  us 
dealers,  as  well  as  the  mill  men  and  the  hedgers  all  over  the  world. 
We  can  spread  our  business;  we  can  go  right  m  and  spread  the  thing 
over  a  whole  long  period  of  time. 

To  answer  your  question  as  applied  to  wool,  I  can  only  remember 
back  to  the  time  I  was  a  drummer  on  the  road  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
business  in  Baltimore,  and  I  bought  dried  blackberries  from  farmers. 
When  I  bought  them  I  used  to  go  out  and  sell  groceries  and  buy 
berries — we  did  not  have  any  exchanges  at  that  time — and  I  bought 
them  pretty  cheap.  If  the  market  went  down  I  would  sell  for  a 
reasonable  margin  to  guarantee  me  against  possible  decline  before  it 
could  reach  the  price  at  which  I  would  suffer  loss. 

The  Chairman.  Then.  I  gather  your  suggestion  of  the  future 
market  in  the  cotton  trade  is  that  it  creates  a  steadier  market  for  cot- 
ton, for  one  thing,  and,  on  the  average,  a  higher  market  ^ 

Mr.  Cone.  Human  nature,  air,  is  essentially  optimistic,  and  human 
nature  at  the  same  time  is  essentially  selfish.  If  you  leave  this  matter 
between  the  intelhgent  mill  men — for  on  an  average  they  are  more 
intelligent  than  the  fanners  by  far  with  whom  I  have  come  in  con- 
tact— if  you  leave  this  question  simply  between  those  two,  I  know 
who  will  lose. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  hardly  an  answer  to  my  question,  but  it 
conveys  your  reason,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  it.  Just  one  word  further 
on  the  matter  of  this  hedging  business.  You  stated  that  in  one  of 
your  transactions  you  made  an  inordinate  profit.  It  was  common 
report  some  weeks  ago  that  Mr.  Patten  had  come  down  to  New  York, 
and  with  the  laurels  of  his  Chicago  wheat  deal  fresh  upon  him,  haa 
picked  $5,000,000  out  of  the  New  York  cotton  market.  Assuming 
that  to  be  so — and  I  will  not  say  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  because 
I  do  not  know — but  assuming  that  to  be  so,  and  remembering  your 
own  statement  about  your  own  profit,  who  paid  the  $5,000,000  ?  Who 
was  the  fellow  on  the  other  side,  and  who  suffered  the  inordinate  loss 
that  enabled  you  to  make  an  inordinate  profit? 

Mr.  Cone.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  this, 
that  I  regard  Mr.  Patten  as  one  of  the  ablest  merchants  of  the  age. 
Mr.  Patten,  from  the  beat  of  my  observation,  and  I  have  ©Served 
the  actions  of  that  man  for  years,  is  most  generally  a  bull  on  the 
market — occasionally  a  bear.  I  have  noticed  his  action  in  move- 
ments in  oats  and  com — oats  is  a  favorite  of  his.  Last  year  was  the 
first  time  that  any  big  operation  of  his  in  wheat  came  under  my  obser- 
vation. Mr.  Patten  aeea  an  opportunity,  and,  as  a  great  merchant, 
avails  himself  of  it.  It  is  a  matter  if  he  can  buy  more  futures,  more 
May  cotton,  and,  candidly,  I  believe  Mr.  Patten  is  going  to  give  you 
a  little  comer  in  May  cotton;  that  is  my  honest  conviction.  He  is  a 
smart  man. 

The  Chairman.  Could  he  give  us  that  corner  if  there  was  no  future 
market  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  Yes,  sur;  he  could  comer  the  actual  stuff. 
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The  Chairhan.  But  it  would  take  a  good  deal  more  money  to  do 
it,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr,  Cone.  Mr.  Patten,  as  a  man  of  great  wealth — for  he  must  be  a 
multimillionaire — could  borrow  within  $10  a  bale  easily  of  the  value 
of  cotton,  and  it  would  not  take  so  much  wealth  as  would  appear  on 
the  surface  in  that  way. 

The  Chaibman.  Dropping  the  question  of  the  comer,  I  do  not 
want  to  get  away  from  the  question  of  his  profit.  If  he  had  been 
able  to  actually  ouy,  say,  5,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  had  sold 
that  cotton  at  a  profit  of  a  dollar  a  bale,  nobody  would  hare  ques- 
tioned the  transaction,  and  nobody  would  claim  that  somebody  else 
hod  lost  the  money  he  made.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  Know 
that  he  did  not  in  all  probability  transfer  and  did  not  deliver  a  bale 
of  cotton,  and  no  one  who  bought  his  contracts  received  a  bale  of 
cotton.  It  was  purely  a  transaction  in  mai^ins.  Does  it  not  fol- 
low, therefore,  that  somebody  must  have  lost  the  money  he  made  ^ 

Mr.  Cone.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  deal  of  that  money  is  lost  in  a 
way  I  call  legitimate,  according  to  my  judgment,  and  s  great  deal  is 
lost  in  a  way  I  consider  illegitimate,  but  illegitimate  m  the  way 
that  commerce  runs.  Wherever  there  is  a  chance  to  gain,  right  there 
you  will  see  the  selfish  human  being  actuated  either  through  one 
motive  or  another,  most  of  which  are  not  for  the  best,  trying  to  miUce 
profit — or  many  of  which  are -not  for  the  best:  To  illustrate:  I 
frequently  buy  m  the  spring  of  the  year  a  great  deal  of  cotton  for  fall 
delivery.  I  was  unselfish  enough  last  fall — and  I  can  bring  you 
affidavits  to  prove  that,  if  you  wish — to  advise  my  friends  m  the 
countrv  not  to  sell  their  cotton.  Yet,  in  spite  of  tnat,  about  May, 
when  it  got  up  to  about  11  or  12  cents,  they  could  not  resist  it. 
They  said,  "We  want  to  sell  it,  anyway."  They  felt  they  could 
make  a  profit.  I  told  them  then  that  I  thought  cotton  was  going 
to  15,  and  I  can  bring  you  affidavits  to  that.  When  cotton  was 
bringmg  9  and  10  cents  I  thought  it  was  going  to  15,  for  various 
reasons  which  I  could  give  you.  Last  fall  I  did  not  hedge  against 
that  imtil  the  price  got  above  12,  although  I  thought  it  was  going  to 
15.  I  stilt  put  ray  futures  out  against  it  at  12  and  a  fraction  cents. 
Ordinarily  I  do  not  wait  to  put  my  hedges  out,  but  I  was  so  dead  sure 
that  cotton  was  goii^  higher,  and  at  that  time  the  cotton  was  so 
cheap,  my  first  6,000  bales  of  spot  cotton  coat  me  less  than  lOJ  cents 
a  pound.  Ordinarily  I  sell  those  hedges  at  once,  and  in  that  way 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  on  the  short  side  going  into  the 
market,  and,  in  fact,  to-day  there  exist  in  the  world  I  don't  Know  how 
many  bales,  probably  six  or  seven  billion  bales  of  cotton,  in  the  hands 
of  mills,  in  tne  hands  of  dealers,  and  in  the  hands  of  farmers.  The 
farmers  rarely  hedge;  the  mills  and  the  dealers  do  hedge.  For 
instance,  I  represent  one  mill  that  has  now  short  hedges  against  its 
cloths  and  t^ainst  its  cotton  on  hand  of  more  than  10,000  bales.  In 
New  York  somebody  has  bought  that  cotton;  I  do  not  know  who 
has  bought  it.  It  is  a  legitimate  transaction  on  the  part  of  the  mill, 
because  it  is  against  its  cloths  which  it  has  unsold,  and  it  is  against 
its  cotton  which  it  has  not  spun.  Like  myself  as  a  dealer,  that  mill 
tries  to  preserve  an  equilibrium.  In  fact,  that  mill  has  pursued  a 
system  of  hedging  that  way,  and  it  has  probably  sent  to  New  York; 
it  made  big  money  last  year  in  spite  or  the  fact  that  it  constantly 
sends  to  New  York  a  great  deal  of  money.     If  it  had  not  hedged,  its 
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profits  last  year  would  have  been  simply  fabulous.  It  sends  to  New 
York  constantly  against  tbese  bedges  money.  I  send  it  for  them 
myself  in  many  instances,  and  that  money  went  to  the  man  who  had 
the  other  side  of  the  deal. 

As  r^ards  speculation,  as  I  say,  what  proportion  represents  specu- 
lation and  what  proportion  represente  dealing  is  past  me  to  say. 

The  Chaibhan.  To  come  right  down  to  brass  tacks,  we  all  know,  I 
think,  that  whatever  sum  Mr,  Patten  won — to  use  that  term  just  as 
if  we  were  playing  poker — whatever  Mr.  Patten  won  in  the  cotton 
market  somebody  lost — some  other  man  who  was  a  speculator  just 
the  same  as  he  was, 

Mr.  Cone.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Scott;  just  as  in  the  instance  I  men- 
tioned, no  one  has  lost.  ■  That  mill  has  sent  to  New  York,  as  I  know 
of,  more  than  $100,000,  and  still  I  am  a  stockholder  in  that  mill,  and 
it  made  dividends  I  was  proud  of. 

The  Chaieman.  It  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  the  cotton 
exchange,  as  now  administered,  has  some  evils.  You  said  yourself 
that,  in  your  judgment,  it  was  an  ethical  and  a  moral  question,  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  an  institution 
which  admittedly  has  some  evils,  whicn  permits  men  to  speculate 
with  money  which  they  do  not  own,  or  with  money  which  tbey  can 
Dot  afford  to  lose,  whicn  involves  men  in  bankruptcy  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  is  worse  than  bankruptcy — can  you  tell  me  why  such  an 
bstitution  should  be  maintained  m  order  that  you,  as  a  cotton  dealer, 
or  your  brother  as  a  cotton  manufacturer,  should  be  able  to  protect 
himself  against  a  mistake  in  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  I  would  like  to  answer  that  by  a  question.  Can  you 
tell  me,  on  the  other  hand,  why  the  best  should  suffer  by  the  action 
of  the  worst,  Mr.  Scott? 

The  Chairuan.  Pardon  me;  that  is  not  the  question;  at  least,  it 
is  not  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  and  I  am  askmg  in  all  good  faith, 
because  I  want  to  get  your  views  upon  it.  Men  engaged  in  other 
businesses  do  not  have  any  future  market  on  which  to  hedge.  I  am 
in  the  newspaper  business.  I  can  not  go  Bomewhere  and  protect 
myself  against  a  falling  off  in  the  business  somewhere  along  the  line. 
An  iron  manufacturer  who  must  take  his  orders  a  year  or  more  before 
he  can  deliver  the  goods  can  not  go  into  the  market  somewhere  and 
guard  himself.  What  pecuhar  divinity  hedges  about  the  cotton 
business  that  should  make  it  necessary  to  mamtain  this  institution 
in  order  that  the  man  eng^aged  in  that  trade  should  not  take  the 
chances  that  men  engf^ed  m  other  businesses  take  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  Mr.  Scott,  you  are  speaking  of  the  newspaper  business. 
I  do  not  know  much  about  it,  but  I  think  I  have  read  a  little 
something  in  the  papers  about  these  big  profits  you  are  paying  on 
paper  that  you  buy. 

The  Chaishan.  If  we  do  that  it  is  because  our  judgment  is  good 
and  our  management  is  good.  It  is  not  because  we  can  go  into 
some  market  and  protect  ourselves  with  a  future  of  some  kind. 

Mr.  Cone.  Mr,  Scott,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  evolution,  as  it  were. 
This  question  impresses  me  as  being  whether  we  are  going  to  have  an 
evolution  forward  or  an  evolution  backward.  If  you  were  to  put 
the  exchanges  out  of  business,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief  it  would  be  like  the  conditions  when  I  used  to  travel  on  rail- 
roads, and  in  a  lot  of  counties  in  which  I  traveled  there  was  great 
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opposition  to  the  railroads  because  the  fanners  could  not  get  to  send 
their  wagons  to  the  railroads  to  haul  that  trade  away. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me;  you  reply,  but  you  do  not  answer.  I 
am  trying  to  get  a  direct  and  categoncal  reply  to  the  question  as  to 
why  it  is  necessary  for  the  cotton  ousiness  to  have  a  future  market 
when  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  iron  business  to  have  one.  We  will 
confine  it  to  those  two. 

Mr.  Cone.  You  use  the  word  "necessary."  If  you  want  to  put 
the  exchanges  out  of  business,  I  want  to  say  that  I  would  make  more 
money.  I  assure  you  on  my  honor  as  a  man.  I  hope  God  mav  kill 
me  on  the  spot  if  I  don't  believe  I  would  make  more  money  by  far. 

The  Chairman.  Even  that  is  not  the  question.  We  will  admit, 
using  your  own  words,  that  the  future  market  in  the  cotton  business 
is  an  evolution,  as  you  doubtless  believe,  an  evolution  from  a  worse 
condition  to  a  better  condition,  as  all  evolutions  ought  to  be.  Why 
is  it  that  the  same  thing  which  you  seem  to  think  has  b^n  such  a 
boon  to  the  cotton  trade  has  not  "evoluted"  in  the  iron  businessl 

Mr.  Cone.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  the  iron  business  is  a  business 
I  do  not  exactly  understand,  in  the  first  place.  However,  I  do  know 
there  is  a  trust  in  iron,  a  steel  trust,  which  controls  considerably  the 
larger  part  of  the  iron  ore  in  this  country,  and  I  doubt  if  much  could 
live  in  competition  against  it.  Further,  I  believe  there  are  future 
contracts  to  be  bought  or  sold  in  iron  certificates,  and,  as  it  is  a  matter 
to  which  I  have  never  given  study  or  thought,  I  am  not  so  sure,  but 
I  think  you  will  find  you  can  buy  iron  certificates. 

The  ChiAiRHAN.  Let  us  take  the  hay  crop.  Why  is  it  not  necessary 
to  have  a  future  market  in  order  to  protect  thatt 

Mr.  Cone.  As  I  said  before,  Mr.  Scott,  it  is  not  necessary;  this 
exchange  is  not  necessary.  But  I  will  tell  you  I  beheve  it  to  be  a 
benefit.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  benefit  to  many  men,  and  a  greater 
benefit  to  them  than  anything  to  any  other  one  body  of  men  I  can 
make  clear  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  two  parties  directly  in  interest  in  the  case  of 
cotton  are  the  producer  and  the  spinner? 

Mr.  Cone.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  They  could  get  along  without  the  broker,  without 
the  cotton  dealer  at  aU,  could  they  notl 

Mr.  Cone.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  the  two  parties  who  are  most  directly  and 
vitally  in  interest  are  agreed  on  the  proposition  that  the  present  sys- 
tem is  bad  for  their  business 

Mr.  Cone.  Then,  sir,  it  ia  vour  duty  to  protect  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then  ought  not  their  judgment  to  control,  rather 
than  the  judgment  of  a  man  whose  only  interest  is  in  the  commission 
be  has  in  handling  the  goods } 

Mr.  Cone.  I  think,  sir,  you  as  a  statesman  ought  to  occupy  the 
same  position  that  the  statesmen  did  in  the  time  of  the  house  of 
Fugger,  those  ablest  people  of  the  day,  who  were  so  ignorant  as  to 
say  that  money  was  not  wortli  its  interest  bearing  return.  You  should 
protect  those  who  are  their  own  worst  enemies. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  mill  men  with 
whom  you  dealt  were  more  intelligent  than  the  farmers — which  is 
probably  true,  without  an^  reflection  on  anybody — it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  mill  men  are  fairly  intelligent  people;  do  you,  then,  think 
that  they  ought  not  know  what  is  to  their  interest  I 
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Mr.  Cone.  That  is  the  very  point. 

The  Chaieman.  Or  do  you  think  they  are  asking  for  this  legisla- 
tion  because  they  do  know  it  would  be  to  their  advantage } 

Mr.  Cone.  I  tliink,  sirj  that  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts — ^you 
know  sometimes  a  man  befogs  or  beclouds  his  mind  to  the  true 
reason  of  things — but  I  do  know  that  in  their  hearts  these  shrewd 
mill  men  know  that  if  they  have  made  a  great  big  crop  of  cotton  they 
will  let  Mr.  Fanner  carry  the  cotton,  and  if  they  have  made  a  short 
crop  they  would  be  able  to  find  that  out  and  there  would  be  so  much 
less  competition;  they  could  pick  a  great  hig  part  of  what  they 
wanted  before  the  truth  became  known  to  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  give  them  credit  for  their  intelligence, 
you  impeach  their  candor  or  good  faith.  Mr.  Parker  said  here  yes- 
terday it  did  not  make  any  difference  to  him 

Mr.  Cone.  Pardon  me.  I  said  oftentimes  a  man,  through  his 
prejudices,  befogs  and  beclouds  his  own  reason. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  hke  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  a  sentiment 
expressed  by  Mr.  Parker.  He  said  that,  as  a  mill  man,  it  did  not 
make  any  difference  to  him  what  he  paid  for  cotton,  because  he  could 
fix  the  price  of  his  goods  to  correspond.  The  damage  that  he  said  he 
suffered  from  the  future  market  was  that  it  created  fluctuations, 
frequent  and  violent  fluctuations,  which  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
mamtain  the  parity  between  the  cotton  and  the  goods.  For  instance, 
he  said  that  this  recent  heavy  decline  in  cotton  had  created  the 
impression  all  over  the  country  that  cotton  goods  ought  to  be  sold  a 
great  deal  cheaper  than  they  are  being  sold,  the  people  foreetting  that 
they  were  made  when  cotton  was  high.  Do  you  think  there  b  any- 
thing in  that } 

Mr.  Cone.  Mr.  Scott,  in  reply  to  that  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
sold  more  cotton  goods  than  most  any  man  I  know  of.  I  have  charge 
of  the  office  of  one  of  the  biggest  commission  houses  in  the  country, 
or  rather,  I  will  put  it  in  this  way,  the  western  department  of  the 
Cone  Exporting  and  Commission  Company,  and  the  sales  were  so 
large  that  the  president  paid  me  even  a  larger  salary  than  he  received 
himself.  In  Cnicago  I  did  the  same.  Here  is  the  situation  as  regards 
cotton  goods:  I  want  to  say  to  start  with,  that  I  rarely  have  seen  a 
mill  man  a  bull.  I  have  seen  many  mill  men  since  the  1st  of  January 
who  were  surprised  to  find  they  had  come  out  as  well  as  they  did  last 
year.  I  wish  to  sav  further,  that  it  is  rare  that  a  mill  man  admits 
that  he  is  doing  well.  They  are  the  worst  lot  of  pessimists  I  know  of. 
The  only  year  I  can  remember  that  they  could  not  help  saying  they 
were  domg  well  was  the  year  prior  to  the  panic,  when  lots  or  them 
made  over  100  per  cent  per  annum.  A  year  prior  to  the  panic  the 
whole  world  seemed  to  get  speculation  mad  in  everything,  not  only 
in  cotton  but  cotton  cloths,  in  fact,  you  can  turn  to  most  anything 
you  can  think  of.  real  estate  or  what  not;  spice,  coffee;  they  did  even 
put  coffee  up  a  little  in  spite  of  the  fact  tne  Brazilian  Government 
had  bought  10,000,000  bags.  I  will  tell  you  a  fact;  I  do  not  know 
that  it  governs  to-day,  but  when  I  had  charge  of  the  western  terri- 
tory of  the  Cone  Exporting  and  Commission  Company  there  were 
several  houses  io  the  West,  jobbing  houses,  that  would  buy  more 
goods  than  the  whole  South  put  tt^ther,  not  only  in  Chicago,  but 
in  St.  Louis. 
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I  used  to  have  a  f^r  average  idea  of  the  volume  of  buBUiess  that  any 
house  in  the  West  would  do,  whetiier  it  was  in  St.  Louis  or  Chicago, 
or  Kansas  City,  many  of  which  houses  you  may  not  doubtless  know 
the  names  of.  Those  jobbers  got  this  same  fever  of  speculation  in 
goods.  They  were  all  making  a  lot  of  money,  thougn,  and  there 
was  an  excuse  for  their  feeling  optimistic  and  for  their  high  prices. 
They  bought  a  lot  of  stuff.  Then  came  along  the  panic,  and  they 
had  contracts  rumiine  beyond  the  panic.  Some  of  the  houses  did 
their  utmost  to  cancel  those  contracts,  and  a  good  deal  of  force  was 
necessary  to  make  some  of  the  highest  toned  houses  in  the  business 
live  up.  not  only  to  their  legal  obligations,  but,  what  is  far  more  than 
that,  tneir  moral  obligations.  But  they  suffered.  The  prices  went 
down  something  awful.  In  those  big  houses  of  the  West  the  buying 
is  very  rarely  done  by  the  head  of  the  house.  The  head  of  the  house 
formulates  the  policy  of  the  business,  and  he  and  the  credit  man,  the 
financier,  give  to  the  buyers  their  orders  under  which  those  big 
buyers  operate.  I  have  gone  to  St,  Louis  and  in  a  single  trip  I  have 
placed  over  five  million  yards  of  goods,  enough  goods  to  make  a 
dress  apiece  for  five  hundred  thousand  women.  And  those  buyers 
can  not  buy  except  what  they  are  compelled  to  buy  at  times.  I 
have  kept  in  close  touch  with  that  business,  because  I  am  a  stock- 
holder in  a  concern  that  sells  the  output  of  about  forty  cotton  mills, 
and  I  have  not  seen  anything  that  borders  on  the  order  of  speculation 
or  forward  buyii^  to  any  d^ree  since  the  panic. 

Coming  after  that,  liere  is  this  high-priced  cotton,  and  they  have 
now  a  new  basis  for  the  selling  of  goods,  one  that  they  are  unaccus- 
tomed to.  Here  is  a  situation  that  is  pecuHar.  Goods  which  ordi- 
narily retail  at  10  cents  a  yard  that  ioboer  now  has  to  ask  a  price — 
the  jobber,  for  instance,  in  St.  Louis  has  to  offer  to  the  merchant  who 
comes  from  Texas  or  Kansas  or  some  other  State  a  price  for  that 
goods  that  the  retail  price  now  will  be  12^  for.  We  are  right  now  on 
the  ra^ed  edge.  This  is  the  time  of  year— January,  February,  and 
March — ^the  buyers  come  to  the  big  markets.  The  buyers  for  the 
retail  stores  are  right  now  coming  to  the  stores  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis  and  other  big  cities,  and  within  sixty  days  will  settle 
the  question  whether  cotton  is  going  up  or  down,  and  nothing  that 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  does  or  the  farmers  do  will  prevent 
it.  If  thev  do  not  take  hold  of  cloth  inside  of  the  next  sixty  days, 
cotton  will  go  down  in  spite  of  everything  you  can  do.  Personally, 
I  think  thev  are  going  to  take  hold  of  it.  I  think  they  have  starved 
and  stinted  themselves  so  much  that  they  have  to  come  in^  and  I 
think  the  wealth  and  prosperity  are  very  great,  notwithstandmg  you 
read  in  the  papers  about  it  costing  so  much  to  hve.  I  have  hunted 
and  I  can  not  find  anybody  down  my  way  who  is  not  getting  along 
very  well.  They  talk  about  lack  of  prosperity;  I  can  not  find  it.  I 
believe  they  are  coming  in,  and  within  the  next  sixty  days,  as  buyers. 
They  have  just  starved  themselves  so  long,  and  if^they  do  come  in 
cotton  is  going  to  20  cents,  and  if  they  do  not,  cotton  wul  go  down. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  in  the  course  of  your  chief  statement  that 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  operated  in  spite  of  the  procedure  on 
the  boards  of  trade.  I  believe  you  said  that  if  a  man  could  know  ten 
minutes  in  advance  what  the  fluctuation  would  be  on  the  cotton  mar- 
ket he  could  take  SIO 

Mr.  Cone.  One  hundred  dollars,  I  believe  I  said. 
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The  Chairman.  And  in  a  little  while  buy  out  Mr.  Rockefeller  1 

Mr.  Cone.  You  can  easily  take  pencil  and  paper  and  figure  that 
out  for  yourself . 

The  Chaibhan,  How  do  those  two  statements  hang  toother, 
that  the  operations  of  the  boards  of  trade  do  not  interfere  with  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  yet  that  the  fluctuations  within 
those,  whicn  take  place  within  ten  minutes,  are  so  great  that  an 
advance  in  them  would  make  a  man  a  millionaire  in  a  little  while  ? 
Conditions  as  to  supply  and  demand  can  not  change  every  ten 
minutes,  can  they? 

Mr.  Cone.  There  are  thousands  of  thin^  that  are  so  minute  that 
govern  the  principles  of  fluctuation  there  is  not  a  mortal  man  that 
can  tell  what  governs  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  beheve  there  was  any  good  cause  except 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  for  the  recent  slump 
in  cotton  of  S15  a  bale  in  two  weeks? 

Mr.  Cone.  That  slump  did  not  put  the  price  of  cotton  down  hardly 
any.  That  slump  was  caused  through  the  greed  of  humanity. 
Human  beings  are  essentially  cowards;  that  is,  I  mean  to  say  the 
average  human  being  is  cowardly.  It  is  easy  to  buy  when  a  thing  is 
going  up;  everybody  has  courage  then.  It  takes  a  brave  man  to 
sell  when  things  are  going  up.  And  it  is  easy  to  sell  when  things 
are  low.  It  takes  a  orave  man  to  buy  when  things  are  low,  and 
everybody  is  scared  of  them.  There  is  hardly  one  man  in  a  thousand 
who,  had  he  been  satisfied  with  a  fair  profit  or  reasonable  profit  in 
that  cotton  market,  could  not  have  gotten  out.  The  biggest  sufferers 
in  that  market  were  men  who  had  millions  of  dollars  of  profits,  who 
lost  them  through  overextending  themselves.  If  you  will  study  it, 
you  will  see  that  decline  in  cotton  futures  was  as  natural  as  anytning 
m  the  world  ever  was. 

The  Chairman.  The  dechne  in  futures  was  as  natural  as  anything 
in  the  world,  but  to  what  extent  did  the  decline  in  futures  carry  with 
it  the  price  of  apota  in  your  country  ?  Are  you  paying  as  much  for 
spot  cotton  now  as  you  were  when  cotton  futures  were  selling  for 
16.50  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Cone.  I  left  home  day  before  yesterday,  and  I  sold  that  day 
to  one  of  the  biggest  mills  in  my  State  1 ,500  bales  of  good  middling 
cotton  at  15.75,  and  the  highest  that  I  paid  for  good  middling  cotton 
I  do  not  think  was  as  high  as  16f .  Here  was  the  effect  of  that  break 
in  futures.  I  individually  turned  in  to  my  salesmen,  and  I  said, 
"Boys,  sell  all  the  cotton  you  can."  And  why  did  I  say  to  them 
"Sell  all  the  cotton  you  con?"  I  sold  it  lots  cheaper  than  I  could 
buy  it.  I  sold  good  cotton  at  14|  cents,  and  I  have  not  ibought  that 
cotton  vet,  gentlemen,  but  I  have  a  good  profit  in  it  and  I  nave  got 
to  pay  lots  more  for  that  cotton  than  I  sold  it  at.  Why  did  I  sell  it? 
Because  I  could  buy  hedges,  futures,  in  New  York,  May  and  July 
futures,  active  cotton  futures.  November  and  December  I  do  not 
want.  I  want  something  active;  I  want  to  get  in  that  which  every- 
body wants,  you  understand  i 

Tne  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cone.  I  could  buy  futures  gainst  that  cotton,  and  when  the 
time  comes,  if  cotton  goes  up,  as  IbeUeve  it  will  do,  I  will  make  a 

Erofit.  In  fact,  to  take  an  example,  I  bought  futures  at  13.58  and  I 
ought  futures  at  13.63  and  I  bought  futures  at  13.73,  and  all  sorts 
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of  prices  in  there,  and  against  it  I  sold  cotton  at  14|  and  14.75,  and 
cotton  that  I  am  glad  to  go  out  and  pay  over  14  centa  for  when  the 
time  of  deUvery  comes. 

The  Chairman.  That  su^eats  this  question.  This  relates  to  yom' 
private  business,  and  you  need  not  answer  it  if  you  do  not  want  to. 

Mr.  Cone.  Yes. 

The  CHAmwAN.  Which  do  you  regard  aa  the  most  important  of 
your  operations  from  the  standpoint  of  profit,  the  handling  of  the 
actual  cotton,  with  either  a  profit  on  the  bale  or  your  commission, 
according  to  the  way  you  handle  it,  or  your  msi^ims  from  the  sales 
of  futures  1 

Mr.  Cone.  The  handling  of  the  actual  cotton  is  the  Srst  essential 
consideration  with  me;  but  frequently  it  happens  that  I  believe  that 
the  future  market  is  out  of  line  with  spots.  In  other  words,  here  is 
what  happened  to  me  one  day,  I  was  able  one  day,  about  two  weeks 
ago,  to  do  this.  A  mill  wanted  some  cotton  for  March  shipment,  I 
asked  them  15.25  cents  landed  at  their  point  for  400  bales  of  March 
cotton,  which  was  the  market  several  weeks  ago.  I  bought  against 
that  cotton  400  bales,  if  I  recollect  aright,  of  llferch  futures  at  13.90. 
I  had  an  actual  sure  profit  in  that  deal,  if  I  chose  to  go  up  to  New  York 
and  ship  the  cotton  back  to  North  Carolina,  of  about  8160  on  400 
bales  of  cotton.  I  am  not  going  to  take  that  cotton  up  in  New  York. 
Why  t  Because  the  future  has  gone  up.  There  were  too  many  mer- 
chants like  myself  who  wanted  that  cotton,  and  the  result  is  that  it 
has  gone  up,  and  it  has  come  back  just  as  naturally  as  anything 
could ;  it  is  according  to  just  as  natural  a  law  as  there  is.  It  has  come 
back;  the  parity  is  reestablished,  the  parity  which  was  jarred  out  of 
line  has  come  back. 

Mr.  Leveb,  What  jarred  your  parity  out  of  line? 

Mr.  Cone.  The  very  thing  that  I  mentioned  a  while  a^;  there  is 
the  greed.  There  is  tnat  man,  and  he  has  got  no  business  m  the  mar- 
ket perhaps.  That  I  do  not  know;  I  can  not  say.  But,  gentlemen, 
that  is  an  ethical,  moral  question;  it  is  not  a  question,  I  think,  that 
the  United  States  ought  to  have  anything  to  do  with. 

The  Chaibman.  I  would  like  to  asK  whether  you  handle  your  busi- 
ness by  way  of  commissions,  or  do  you  make  actual  purchases  of 
cotton  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  I  handle  it  in  both  wave.  I  buy  sometimes  from  the 
farmer,  sometimes  from  the  other  dealers.  I  buy  wherever  I  can 
buy  cheapest.  1  also  try  to  make  commissions.  Wherever  I  buy 
through  another  dealer  1  make  him  pay  me  broker^e.  I  some- 
times sell  through  other  dealers  and  give  them  the  brokerage.  It 
is  the  profit  that  I  am  figuring  for. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  Duy  cotton  futures,  how  much  do  you 
pay  by  way  of  commission  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  I  formerly  paid  S15  on  the  100  bales,  but  my  business 
kept  growing  so  that  I  found  it  to  my  interest  to  become  a  member 
of  the  various  exchanges.  I  sometimes,  as  I  said,  hedge  in  Liverpool 
and  sometimes  in  New  Orleans  and  sometimes  in  New  York,  ana  by 
becoming  a  member  of  those  exchanges  the  brokers  to  whom  I  throw 
my  hedges  in  New  York  allow  me  one-half  commission. 

The  Chairhan.  Will  you  make  it  general  and  tell  us  what  the 
usual  commission  is  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  In  New  York  it  is  $15  and  in  New  Orleans  it  is  $15  on 
the  hundred  bales. 
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The  Chaibman.  There  are  about  100,000,000  bales  sold  annually 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  t 

Mr.  Cone.  I  could  not  say.  I  do  not  know;  but  there  are  gentle- 
men here  who  could  tell  you. 

The  Chaibuan.  Will  you  !et  me  ask  you  that  question  just  now, 
Mr.  Neville;  about  how  many  bales  of  cotton  were  sold  on  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Neville,  With  all  due  deference  to  the  statements  made  to 
this  committee  on  that  head,  I  consider  them  estimates,  absolutely, 
and  there  is  no  wayof  getting  at  the  number  of  bales  traded  in. 

The  Chaibman.  Wel^  I  will  not  pursue  that  further  now.  What- 
ever the  amount  may  be,  the  charges  for  the  handling  of  this  phan- 
tom cotton  must  be  paid  by  somebody.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that 
the  charge  is  paid  eitner  by  the  producer  or  by  the  ultimate  consumer 
of  the  cotton  I 

Mr.  Cone.  Weil,  sir,  I  wish  to  say  this,  that  100  bales  of  cotton 
amounts,  in  round  money,  to  about  SS.OOO,  and  the  commission  on 
that  transaction  is  such  a  per  cent  that  it  figures  out  infinitesimally  in 
the  deal— that  is,  in  the  average  deal;  I  would  not  say  infiniteaimally, 
either,  but  I  would  think  that  the  average  cotton  man  in  the  South 
under  this  hed^e  system  figures  to  make  50  cents  to  $1  a  bale  on  his 
cotton,  and  he  is  willing  to  take  that ;  he  will  do  it  gladly,  to  he  able 
to  know  exactly  "where  he  is  at." 

The  Chaibuan.  I  am  not  questioning  the  locus  of  the  charges  that 
are  made  in  handling  the  actual  cotton,  but  I  was  only  figuring  that 
if  several  times  the  total  crop  of  cotton  is  sold  every  year  on  the 
exchange,  and  a  charge  is  made  for  the  transfer  of  every  bale,  it  must 
in  the  aggr^ate  amount  to  a  good  deal  of  money  wluch  somebody 
must  pay,  and  I  was  wondering  who  paid  it. 

Mr.  Neville.  There  will  be  other  witnesses  following  Mr.  Cone, 
from  whom,  perhaps,  you  could  draw  that  information  in  a  more 
detailed  way  than  you  could  get  it  from  Mr.  Cone,  and  perhaps  more 
to  your  satisfaction. 

The  Chaibman.  Ven-  well. 

Mr.  Cone.  Personally,  all  I  could  say  to  that  is  that  I  beheve  in 
live  and  let  hve.  I  think  everybody  ought  to  have  a  cliance  to  make 
some  money. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  any  members  of  the  committee  wish  to  ask  the 
witness  any  questions  S 

Mr.  Cocks.  Do  you  think  that  if  dealings  in  futures  were  pro- 
hibited by  law  the  exchange  would  go  out  oi  business  1 

Mr.  Cone.  If  in  this  country  alone  they  were,  and  nothing  was 
done  to  prohibit  foreign  dealing,  we  would  necessarily  be  compelled 
to  deal  in  foreign  countries.  Of  course,  I  think  that  any  law  that 
was  passed  to  stop  future  dealings,  as  the  system  is  one  that  is  so 
beneficial  to  my  mind  both  to  the  mills  and  the  cotton  dealers  and  the 
merchants,  would  have  to  be  a  most  radical  one. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  future  deals  were  pro- 
hibited it  would  be  possible  for  the  exchanges  to  exist  'i 

Mr.  CofJE.  I  thinlc  that  they  would  be  just  like  that  Galveston 
Exchange,  a  dead  letter,  sir.  I  think,  Bir,  that  if  the  exchanges  ceased 
to  exist,  the  people  who  had  ample  means  to  pay  for  information  and 
get  information,  the  shrewd  merchants  and  shrewd  mill  men,  would 
eventually  control  the  situation,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  farmers 
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would  be  one,  two,  three  in  the  control  of  it.  Lord  knows,  if  the 
Brazilian  Government  could  not  play  any  big  part  in  buying 
10,000,000  bi^a  of  coffee,  I  do  not  see  how  the  farmers  could  play 
much  of  a  part  in  the  final  economical  handling  of  a  situation  like  that. 

Mr.  Cooks.  Then  I  gather  from  your  remarks  that  if  futures  were 
prohibited  the  exchanges  would  practically  go  out  of  business  t 

Mr.  Cone.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  LiEVEH.  Do  you  think  that  the  Galveston  Exchange  would  be  a 
dead  letter  now  if  it  were  not  for  the  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
cxchaiiQ;es  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  1  do  not  think  under  any  situation  as  it  now  exists  in 
this  country  that  the  Galveston  Exchange  ever  had  any  chance  to  be 
anything  in  the  shape  of  governing  cotton  or  having  any  influence 
in  governing  the  price  of  cotton.  In  the  first  place,  when  it  comes 
to  regarding  fluctuations  in  cotton  we  first  turn  our  eyes  to  Lan- 
cashire, to  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  England,  which  give  the  infor- 
mation as  to  what  is  going  on  in  Lancashire.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  gentlemen  noticed  a  little  thing  that  happened  last  week,  which 
shows  you  one  thing  that  influences  the  market.  For  personal 
effect  some  scoundrel  reported  or  spread  the  rumor  in  New  York 
that  there  was  sold  in  Lancashire  30,000  bales  of  cotton,  on  top  of 
an  enormous  day's  business  of  18,000  bales.  In  other  words,  one 
day  last  week  there  was  reported  48,000  bales  of  actual  cotton  sold 
in  Liverpool  to  Lancashire  mills.  The  market  shot  up  on  that,  for 
the  reason  that  we  thought  that  now  we  were  going  right  into  the  20- 
cent  line.  I  myself  bought  a  few  bales  on  the  strength  of  that. 
I^e  next  morning  it  was  denied,  and  the  market  broke  right  down 
to  where  it  was  before;  but  it  has  since,  through  its  own  sheer  strength, 
recovered. 

Mr.  Levek.  By  whose  buying  was  the  market  shot  up  in  that  way  t 

Mr.  Cone.  It  may  have  been  by  people  who  wanted  futures,  it 
may  have  been  by  people  who  were  short  of  cotton,  or  it  niight  have 
been  by  some  dealer  wno  had  gone  open  on  his  contracts.  The  Lord 
knows  what  it  could  have  been  from.  There  was  one  thing  astonish- 
ing to  me  in  that  last  break,  and  that  was  where  all  the  millions  of 
bales  of  cotton  came  from  that  were  dumped  on  the  market  in  New 
York  in  that  panic.  Where  they  came  from  is  something  that  I  can 
not  get  through  my  mind. 

Mr.  Leveb.  I  ta"ke  it  this  information  of  this  large  sale  of  cotton  in 
Lancashire  and  this  immediate  jump  in  the  price  of  cotton  took 
place  in  a  very  short  time,  and  I  was  curious  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  information  had  reached  the  mills  down  in  the  country  in  South 
Carolina,  and  in  Massachusetts,  and  whether  the  buying  came  from 
them  or  from  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Cone.  Where  that  rumor  originated  I  do  not  know;  but  I 
want  to  say  this:  That  there  is  more  honor  to  a  minute  in  Wall  street 
and  in  Beaver  street  than  there  is  in  the  heart  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Leteb.  I  guess  they  would  be  proud  to  hear  you  make  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Cone.  That  is  my  opinion,  and  I  can  give  testimony  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  Lbveh.  My  idea  was  this:  To  ascertain  whether  the  sudden 
jump  in  the  price  of  cotton,  due  to  the  information  you  had  on  the 
exchange,  was  from  the  buying  of  the  people  of  the  mills  and  men 
interested  in  spot  cotton,  or  from  buying  of  men  interested  in  cotton 
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for  speculative  purposes.  That  is  a  straight  question,  and  I  would 
be  giad  to  have  you  answer  it. 

Mr.  Cone.  Pardon  me,  I  am  down  in  North  Carolina,  and  what 
you  want  here  is  facts,  and  facts  in  reply  to  that  question  I  am 
unable  to  give. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  are  unable  to  give  them  ? 

Mr,  Cone.  Yea;  but  I  do  know  this:  That  I  bought,  myself,  a 
few  hundred  bales  on  the  strength  of  that  canard,  and  as  soon  as  I 
found  out  it  was  fabe  I  aold  that  cotton. 

Mr.  Levek.  You  were  telegraphed  to  ? 

Mr,  Cone.  Yes,  sir.  But  I  want  to  say  this:  That  that  is  no 
reflection  by  any  means  on  the  honor  of  the  average  member  of 
those  exchangea,  because  they  are  as  high-toned  a  body  of  men  as 
live  in  the  United  States. 

Mr,  Lever.  I  do  not  doubt  that,  because  I  know  some  of  these 
men  in  a  personal  way. 

Let  me  ask  vou  another  question.  You  seemed  to  be  solicitous 
about  the  small  dealer  or  buyer,  because  under  a  system  without 
future  dealings  he  would  not  be  able  to  hedge.  Is  it  possible  now 
for  you  to  borrow  money  on  your  hedges  from  banks ) 

Mr.  Cone.  No,  sir.     The  bank  will  Tend  me  money  on  my  cotton. 

Mr.  Lever.  On  the  actual  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  On  the  actual  cotton;  and  it  will  lend  me  more  money 
on  that  actual  cotton  than  it  would  lend  me  if  I  were  unable  to  hedge. 

Mr.  Levee,  Does  the  little  buyer  get  that  advantage  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  Where  he  is  known  to  be  a  man  that  is  honest  and  of 
high  moral  character,  in  my  section  he  gets  it  to  whatever  degree 
those  considerations  entitle  him  to.  I  raow  one  man  in  my  town 
who  is  worth  less  than  S500  who  was  able  to  borrow  money  on  cotton 
amounting  to  SS.OOO. 

Mr.  Lever.  What  advantage  do  you  get  on  your  cotton  from  the 
tact  that  you  can  hedge? 

Mr.  CoxE.  I  know  that  I  am  able  to  borrow  within  10  per  cent  of 
its  worth,  and  I  believe  that  that  banker  would  not  tend  me  within 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  its  worth  if  it  was  not  for  that,  unless  it 
might  be  through  a  consciousness  that  I  am  good  for  whatever  I  do. 
But  even  then  I  am  sure  lie  would  want  20  per  cent  leeway  if  I  were 
not  able  to  hedge. 

Mr.  Lever.  Does  the  cotton  buyer  give  to  the  banker  any  assurance 
of  the  fact  that.he  is  hedged  ?     Does  the  banker  ask  that  of  him ! 

Mr.  Cone.  The  banker  is  assured  by  me,  I  know,  when  I  go  to 
make  trades,  that  I  am  hedged. 

Mr.  Lever.  That  you  are  hedged  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  think,  then,  that  the  destruction  of  the  exchange 
would  militate  very  much  against  the  small  buyer  because  he  could 
not  borrow  the  same  amount  of  money  if  he  could  not  hedge  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  of  what  I  thmk  would 
happen.  I  buy  cotton  from  a  little  concern  in  Alabama  that  Dun's 
or  Bradstreet's  does  not  show  to  be  worth  more  than  $50,000  or 
S75,000.  That  concern  has  been  doing  business,  and  it  handles 
upward  of  50,000  bales  of  cotton  a  year,  and  has  been  doing  it  for 
quite  a  period  of  years.  Dun's  and  Bradstreet's  do  not  show  them 
to  be  worth  more  than  S50,000  or  175,000,  ao  that  you  may  judge 
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that  they  handte  it  on  a  very  minimuin  of  profit,  handling  that  much 
cotton.  There  is  no  day,  I  would  venture  to  say,  in  my  judgmeDtj 
that  any  cotton  farmer  will  bring  cotton  to  that  man  but  what  ne  will 
buv  it,  even  if  he  thinks  the  market  is  going  all  to  pieces,  at  a  reason- 
able price  and  on  a  very  amall  margin.  The  other  day  I  got  a  letter 
from  thai  man.  Ordinarily  he  haa  Dorrowed  from  hia  banks  $250,000 
on  his  cotton,  and  he  was  such  a  bull  he  took  the  pains  to  write  me 
this  letter.  He  said:  "Now  I  have  less  than  $20,000  borrowed,  and 
that  is  on  customers'  cotton."  It  is  not  even  a  question  of  his 
hedging.  I  think  it  is  the  fact  that  that  banker  knows  he  has  the 
opportunity  to  hedge  that  enables  him  to  borrow  that  amount  of 
money.  In  other  words,  with  cotton  at  15  cents  a  pound,  do  you 
think  that  banker  would  be  a  safe  banker  if  be  did  not  require  a  great 
margin  when  the  average  price  of  cotton  for  years  has  not  been  more 
than  about  10  or  11  cents?  If  he  would  lend  money  on  that  cotton, 
do  you  hot  think  he  would  he  a  poor  hanker  if  he  would  lend  close 
up  on  it  now?  What  would  be  the  result  if  that  hanker  did  not 
know  that  this  man  has  the  opportunity  to  hedge,  whether  he  hedges 
or  not  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  really  enters  into  the  question  at  all, 
when  you  come  rightdown  to  it,  whether  he  really  does  hedge  or  not. 

Mr,  Levee,  I  thought  that,  too. 

Mr.  Cone.  But  the  very  fact  that  that  man  could  not  hedge  would 
make  the  banker  demand  so  much  margin  that  that  man  would  have 
to  pay  less  for  his  cotton.  He  would  not  pay  the  farmer,  1  do  not 
believe,  with  cotton  at  15  cents,  over  134  cents  for  his  cotton.  I  know 
I  would  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  may  be  wrong  about  this,  because  I  admit  consid- 
erable ignorance  about  the  operations  of  the  exchange.  A  hedge 
represents  only  so  much  margin  put  up  with  the  banker  or  with 
somebody  on  the  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Neville,  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
a  hedge.  A  hedge  is  a  contract  that  a  cotton  buyer  sells  to  protect 
himself  against  the  fluctuation  in  the  market;  that  is  a  selling  hedge. 
A  buying  hedge  is  one  that  a  merchant  buys  when  he  sells  the  cotton, 
100  bales  of  cotton  to  be  delivered  at  some  future  time, 

Mr.  Lever.  1  understand  that.  This  is  the  question  I  want  to 
ask:  If  I  buy  and  hedge  100  bales  of  cotton,  I  put  up  against  that 
my  check  or  note  or  money  for  $250  or  $500,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
with  some  broker,  with  some  gentlemen  on  the  exchange,  so  that 
the  hedge  as  a  matter  of  fact  does  not  represent  actual  cotton,  but  it 
represents  so  much  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  some  one. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  beg  to  aiffer  with  you  on  that.  The  hedge  that  you 
buy  or  sell  there  represents  lOO  bales  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Lever.  One  nundred  bales  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes;  and  the  money  you  put  up  there  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  mamn. 

Mr.  Lever.  It  represents  actual  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Actual  cotton,  and  the  money  you  put  up  is  the 
margin  that  the  broker  exacts. 

Mr.  Lever.  Who  has  the  cotton  t 

Mr.  Neville.  Who  has  the  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Lever.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neville.  If  you  sell  it,  you  are  supposed  to  have  it.  You 
sign  a  notice  of  execution  in  which  you  agree  to  deliver  that  cotton, 
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Mr.  Leveb.  That  is  a  supposition  contrary  to  the  fact  usually,  is 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  But  we  will  develop  the  facta 
on  those  lines.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Cone,  I  saw  you  were  a  little  bit 
mixed  on  that. 

Mr.  Cone.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  business  that  these  other  gentle- 
men can  give  you  better  than  I  can.  You  are  getting  me  on  the  cot- 
ton exchange  line  of  it  now  and  Mr.  Neville  can  explain  better  than 
I  can  on  that.  But  I  will  say  this,  that  I  do  sell  cotton  futures  in 
New  York  at  times  with  the  intention  of  deliveririf*  and  do  make  the 
actual  deliveries.  I  sell  the  htidges,  and  if  the  thing  does  not  work 
so  I  can  buy  in  those  hedges  profitably,  I  do  at  times  make  the  actual 
de  live  IT  of  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Leveb.  But  those  times  are  very  rare  ? 

Mr.  Cone,  I  wish  to  say  this:  The  man  that  I  sell  that  hedge  to 
has  an  actual  contract  from  mo  and  unless  I  transfer  that  contract  to 
some  one  else  he  can  hold  me.  For  instance,  I  bought  the  other  day 
1.500  bales  of  cotton  when  it  was  down  for  a  mill  in  North  Carolina. 
They  did  intend  to  demand  the  cotton  on  tiiat  contract,  but  the  price 
of  futures  went  up  and  they  had  some  thousands  of  dollars  of  profit, 
and  they  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  take  it.  But  whoever 
sold  that  1,500  bales  of  cotton  to  me  that  day — that  person  or  some 
one  who  would  have  taken  their  place — would  have  had  to  deliver 
me  1,500  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Chaibhan.  But  they  did  not  have  th.6  1,500  bales  at  the  time 
you  made  the  contract? 

Mr.  Cone.  That  I  do  not  know.  It  may  be  that  the  man  who  sold 
that  cotton  may  have  had  100,000  bales  of  cotton.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Leveb.  Just  in  line  with  the  chairman's  question  let  me  ask 
you  this:  As  we  understand  it  now,  according  to  the  statement  of 
.\Ir.  Neville,  a  hedge  represents  actual  cotton  1 

Mr.  Cone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lbveie.  Now,  1  notice  here  on  January  28,  1910,  this  year,  the 
sales  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  amounted  to  450,000  bales 
of  cotton. 

Mr.  Neville.  Might  I  ask  what  statement  you  have  there  ? 

Mr.  Le-veb.  I  am  reading  from  the  New  York  Commercial  of 
Friday,  January  28,  1910. 

Mr,  Neville.  The  New  York  Commercial  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  representa- 
tive of  that  paper  allowed  on  the  floor  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change. 

Mr.  Leveb.  Is  it  not  a  reputable  paper? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  do  not  know.  You  can  judge  what  I  think  of  the 
paper  from  what  I  tell  you. 

Mr,  Lever.  All  right. 

Mr.  Neville.  As  to  what  newspapers  are,  I  will  leave  you  to  infer 
from  what  they  say  about  you  gentlemen  and  the  speeches  you  make 
or  the  opinions  you  express. 

Mr.  Lever,  I  should  Uke  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  deny  the 
Fact  stated  here  that  on  this  day  sales  amounted  in  New  York  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  to  450,000  bales? 
Mr.  Neville.  I  neither  afhrm  nor  deny  it,  but  I  tell  you  that  that 

paper  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  and 
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none  of  its  staff  is  allowed  to  visit  the  floor  of  tie  exchange.  That  is 
all  I  can  say. 

Mr.  Lever.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  450,000  hales  passed  on 
that  day  1 

Mr.  Neville,  I  do  not.     Neither  did  this  man, 

Mr.  Lever.  You  do  not  know  and  neither  does  this  mant 

Mr.  Neville.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Levek.  It  is  shown,  however,  that  a  large  amount  of  sales  did 
pass  there  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  Pardon  me,  if  it  is  information  as  to  what  occurred  on 
the  floor  of  tlie  cotton  exchange  you  desire,  I  live  in  North  Carolina, 
and  I  rarely  go  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Levee.  You  are  a  member  of  that  cotton  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  Yes;  but  I  use  it  in  just  the  way  that  I  have  told  you 
gentlemen.  It  is  information  I  think  you  want.  I  think  you  are 
after  facts;  it  is  knowledge  that  you  want! 

Mr.  Lever.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cone,  And  that  knowledge  you  can  gather  far  more  satisfac- 
torily from  otlier  gentlemen  here  than  you  can  from  me. 

Mr.  Cocks.  You  said  you  could  not  see  where  all  this  cotton  came 
from  that  was  dumped  on  the  market  after  the  slump! 

Mr.  Cone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cocks.  That  was  unlimited,  was  it  not,  naturally! 

Mr.  Cone.  It  could  not  have  heen  unlimited,  because  if  it  had  been 
unlimited  there  is  no  telling  how  low  it  would  have  gotten,  but  it  was 
dumped  in  enormwus  quantities. 

Mr.  Cocks.  It  was  dependent  on  the  desire  of  the  individual  to  sell  I 

Mr.  Cone.  Evidently  so. 

Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Cone,  in  cotton  transactions,  from  the  time  that 
the  cotton  is  gathered  until  it  is  made  into  cloth,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  nsk  due  to  fluctuations  in  the  market  and  other  causes! 

Mr,  CoNB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  understand  that  the  cotton  dealer,  the  cotton  mei^ 
chant  Uke  yourself,  hedges  to  eliminate  that  risk  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned! 

Mr.  Cone.  When  he  sells  forward  cotton;  yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  The  mill  man  when  he  buys  cotton  hedges  to  eliminate 
the  risk  so  far  as  he  is  concerned ! 

Mr.  Cone.  To  quite  a  degree,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  Now,  who  Anally  assumes  that  risk!  It  is  shifted 
from  the  dealer  who  buys  the  cotton,  it  is  shifted  from  the  mill  man 
who  biiys  the  cotton ;  upon  whom  does  it  finally  fall ! 

Mr,  Cone.  Pardon  me;  as  I  said  awhile  ago,  there  is  in  existence 
right  now  in  the  world  some  millions  of  bales  of  cotton;  I  do  not 
know  exactly  how  much,  but  statistics  will  show  probably  six  or 
seven  million  bales,  or  maybe  more.  But  the  null  man  hedges 
against  that  cotton  to  a  very  great  degreCj  particularly  the  cottoD 
that  ia  held  by  the  cotton  merchants,  particularly  as  to  the  cott«D 
that  is  held  by  the  mill  against  which  it  has  no  orders  on  hand,  and 
in  such  cases  he  puts  out  his  hedges.  When  he  sells  his  cloth  be 
buys  in  those  hedges.  There  are  at  times  millions  of  bales  on  which 
hedges  are  given. 

As  against  that,  take  myself.  I  represent  the  other  side  of  tiw 
question.  On  the  other  hand  I  have  cotton  sold  for  March,  April, 
May,  June,  and  July  shipment. 
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Mr.  Beau..  Against  which  you  have  hedged  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  Against  which  I  have  hedged  some  of  those  futures 
which  those  men  have  sold.  If  the  market  goes  down,  the  mill  man 
wlio  sold  his  hedges  will  have  to  reduce  the  price  of  his  cloth,  but  he 
is  protected  in  the  price  of  hia  future.  If  the  market  goes  down,  I  will 
lose  on  my  future,  hut  against  that  I  have  got  my  spot  cotton.  I  can 
reverse  the  illustration  and  put  it  just  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Beall.  In  that  event  you  will  he  protected  through  your 
hedging? 

ifr.  Cone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  And  the  mill  man  will  be  protected  through  his  hedg- 
ing? 

Mr.  Cone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  la  it  not  a  fact  that  eveirbody  that  has  to  deal  with 
cotton  is  in  position  to  protect  himself  against  these  fluctuations 
except  the  man  who  produces  the  cotton  on  one  side  or  the  consumer 
of  the  cotton  product  on  the  other? 

Mr.  Cone.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  Have  they  any  way  of  protecting  themselves ! 

Mr.  Cone,  Yes. 

Mr,  Beall,  How  ? 

Mr,  Cone.  In  the  first  place,  I  buy  every  year  in  the  spring  of  the 

fear — and  in  fact  1  will  buy  right  now  from  these  gentlemen,  even  if 
thought  the  market  would  go  to  10  cents  to-morrow — the  cotton; 
that  is,  if  they  will  give  me  a  legal  contract  and  show  that  they  are 
able  to  stand  up  to  their  contract  I  would  be  glad  to  buy  their  cotton 
from  them  to-oay,  even  though  I  believed — which  I  do  not  believe — 
that  the  market  will  go  down.  As  I  have  on  my  books  short  con- 
tracts for  spot  cotton,  just  so  1  have  on  my  books  long  contracts  for 
spot  cotton.  At  times  I  am  able  to  pick  up,  down  St)uth,  for  forward 
shipment,  some  of  this  cotton.  In  fact,  I  bought  just  the  other  day 
at  Jlilledgeville  some  middling  cotton  at  15|  cents.  I  balance  that 
in  my  day's  trading  against  my  possession,  and  if  my_  books  do  not 
make  a  balance  with  the  spot  cotton,  I  even  it  up  witli  futures,  I 
bought  that  cotton  from  that  man  for  March  shipment.  This  buyer 
in  Mill  edge  ville,  Ga.,  wired  me  that  he  had  this  cotton  to  sell.  I 
wired  him  that  I  could  use  that  cotton  for  shipment  March  1,  He 
wired  back  that  he  would  accept  my  offer.  That  goes  on  the  other 
side.     Where  I  have  got  cotton  sold  I  have  got  cotton  bought, 

Mr.  Beall.  As  I  understand  you,  you  can  protect  yourself;  but 
who  finally  accepts  this  risk?  In  the  transaction  you  make  you 
protect  yourself  by  hedging,  but  that  does  not  lessen  the  risk  that 
somebouy  has  to  assume.     Upon  whom  does  that  risk  finally  fall  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  The  risk  of  what  ? 

Mr,  Beall.  The  risk  of  this  fluctuation  in  the  market,  the  very 
risk  against  which  you  guard  when  you  hedge  ? 

Mr.  Cone,  Pardon  me;  in  the  first  place  I  do  not  beUeve  farmers 
would  raise  cotton  unless  they  could  make  money  by  raising  it. 

Mr.  Beall.  Were  you  in  the  cotton  business  m  1893,  1894,  1895, 
and  1896?    Did  they  make  money  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Cone.  I  was  not  in  the  cotton  business  at  that  time.  Last 
spring  I  would  not  deal  with  the  farmers  themselves,  but  with  mei^ 
chants  of  standing.  I  have  particular  reasons,  which  nobody  has 
questioned  me  about,  but  which  I  am  itching  to  be  questioned  about, 
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why  I  did  not  deal  with  the  fannera.  I  dealt  with  merchants  of 
standing  and  I  bought  a  world  of  cotton  last  spring  at  9.50  cents.  I 
told  those  gentlemen  "I  believe  cotton  is  going  to  15  cents;"  but  the 
more  I  tried  to  tell  them  that  I  thought  cotton  was  going  up,  the  more 
they  thought  I  had  an  ulterior  motive  in  view — except  a  few  who 
knew  me  well.  The  first  15,000  bales  that  I  bought  cost  me  less  than 
10^  cents,  and  it  looks  to  me  like  they  would  not  have  sold  me  that 
cotton  unless  they  thought  they  would  make  money  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  think  that  answers  the  question  as  to  where  the 
risk  finally  fallal 

Mr.  Cone.  Wellj  as  far  as  the  risk  is  concerned,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  exchange  elimmates  risks  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Beall.  As  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  As  applies  to  all  men  who  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefit  of  that  exchange.  These  gentlemen  here  can  avail  themselves 
just  as  I  do. 

Mr.  Beall.  Then  the  farmer  in  order  to  eliminate  the  risk  would 
have  to  go  onto  the  exchange  and  buy  or  sell  future  contracts  as  you 
do,  to  protect  himself? 

Mr.  Cone,  Not  necessarily.  He  could  come  to  me  or  go  to  the 
mill.  If  he  will  pay  me  the  brokerage  of  50  cents  a  bale  I  will  sell 
his  cotton  for  him  to  some  mill,  and  I  wili  seU  his  cotton  to-day  at 
15.50  to  16  cents  and  let  him  have  the  mill  contract.  All  I  want  is 
50  cents  a  bale  brokerage,  and  I  do  it  in  some  instances  for  25  cents 
a  bale.     He  can  eliminate  his  risk  to-day  if  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  risk  falls  on  the  .speculator  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  There  is  doubtless  some  money  lost  by  speculators,  but 
I  think  speculators  deserve  to  lose. 

Mr.  Hauqen.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question.  Will  you 
try  to  rive  an  answer  to  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Beall,  as  to  where 
the  risk  falls  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  If  it  is  the  proportion  you  want  to  know,  that  falls  on 
speculators.  I  do  not  think  anv  living  man  can  answer  it  or  come 
anywhere  near  answering  it.  liumanity  is  humanity,  and  whether 
they  invest  in  real  estate  or  in  cotton  futures,  or  gram  futures,  or  in 
the  actual  grain  or  cotton  itself,  either  the  one  way  or  the  other, 
thev  are  gomg  to  take  the  chance  for  profit. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  lambs  that  pay  most  of  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cone.  Of  course,  any  man  who  loses,  whether  he  be  a  smart 
man  or  not,  is  a  lamb.  The  smartest  man  that  I  ever  knew  in  my 
life  went  broke  on  futures;  but  he  went  to  work  and  made  anotiier 
fortune,  although  he  did  not  make  it  in  futures,  and  he  afterwards 
made  a  pile  of  money  in  futures. 

Mr.  Beall.  How  long  would  the  cotton  exchanges  in  New  York 
and  New  Orleans  last  if  they  only  bought  and  sold  among  themselves ! 

Mr.  Cone,  Well,  sir,  if  we  gentlemen  locked  ourselves  in  this  room 
here  and  confined  ourselves  to  trading  among  one  another,  I  think  we 
would  soon  lose  the  fun  of  it. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  rather  think  so,  too.  You  are  largely  dependent  upon 
the  outside  supply  of  Iambs  in  order  for  the  exchanges  to  prosper,  are 
you  not ! 

Mr.  Cone.  Well,  sir,  that  does  not  necessarily  follow. 

Mr.  Beall.  Does  it  not  take  three  kinds  of  people  to  make  a  pros- 
perous exchange — bulls  and  bears  and  lambs } 
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Mr.  Cone.  As  I  showed  you  a  while  ago,  this  mill  man  can  make 
money  on  his  cloth,  and  I  can  make  money  on  the  cotton.  The  mill 
man  can  have  sold  and  I  can  have  bought  that  cotton,  and  we  both 
make  money,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  he  would  have  paid  me  the 
balance  forhis  over  profit  by  having  hedged.  I  could  show  you  trans- 
actions on  the  cotton  exchange  where  we  all  made  money ;  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  lambs,  and  Mr.  Neville  or  any  of  these  cotton 
exchange  men  can  prove  that  to  you.  There  are  propositions  where 
they  can  all  make  money. 

Mr,  Beall.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Patten  could  comer 
the  spot  cotton  market.     Has  anybody  ever  cornered  the  spot  market  t 

Mr.  Cone,  I  believe  there  have  been  successful  corners  carried,  but 
only  once  or  twice.  I  think  that  Brown  and  Hayne  some  few  years 
ago — I  have  foi^otten  the  exact  year — successfully  carried  cotton  and 
maintained  it  up  about  13.75,  or  somewhere  up  there,  but  they  never 
could  have  done  it  if  the  supply  and  demand  situation  had  not  been 
with  them. 

Mr.  Beall.  What  happened  to  Brown  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  I  do  not  know,  sir.     "What  happened  to  him? 

Mr,  Beall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cone,  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean.  Did  he  go  broke  after- 
wards ? 

Mr.  Beall.  Yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  Cone.  If  he  did,  I  do  not  know  it. 

Mr,  Beall,  I  thought  somebody  of  that  name  once  attempted  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  cotton  market  and  met  with  sudden  disaster. 

Mr.  Cone.  I  will  tell  you,  some  of  the  smartest  men  I  have  ever 
known  have  tried  to  comer  the  cotton  market  and  went  broke  at  it. 
As  smart  a  man  as  far  as  classical  intelligence  goes,  as  ever  lived, 
tried  it  and  went  broke  at  it.  I  do  not  think  any  man  ever  was 
Theodore  Price's  superior,  and  I  have  heard  of  him  going  broke  on 
more  than  one  occasion, 

Mr.  Lever.  You  have  spoken  during  your  remarks  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  t 

Mr.  Cone.     Yes. 

Mr.  Lever,  Do  you  think  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  transactions  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change during  the  month  of  January? 

Mr.  Cone.  Yes;  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
there  is  no  telling  how  low  cotton  would  have  gotten.  For  instance, 
take  the  mills  that  I  sell  cotton  to.  Knowing  that  that  cotton  was 
too  cheap,  they  bought  cotton  from  me  at  a  price  that  I  could  afford 
to  sell  them  that  cotton  at  because  wo  dealt  with  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  In  other  words,  we  felt,  we  knew,  we  could  get  cotton 
cheaper  right  there  than  anywhere  in  the  world.  I  could  not  buy 
from  these  farmers  for  15  cents,  but  they  wanted  cotton  for  March, 
April,  May,  and  June  shipment.  I  sold  them  cotton  at  14J  cents 
that  I  could  not  buy  at  that  time,  and  I  never  have  been  able  to  buy 
it  at  that  price, 

Mr.  Lever.  So  that  you  have  not  got  the  cotton  now  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  I  have  not  got  the  cotton  now,  except  in  such  instances 
as  I  mentioned,  where  I  bought  that  cotton  in  Milledgeville ;  but  I 
bought  that  cotton  on  the  New  York  market  because  that  New  York 
contract  meant  a  certain  thing  to  mo  and  I  knew  that  that  meant 
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actual  cottoQ,  and  Isold  actual  cotton;  and  that  is  what  that  contract 
means,  when  you  look  at  it  face  to  face,  in  all  its  truoness. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  understood  vou  to  say  that  you  did  not  have  the 
cotton;  and  if  you  were  called  upon  this  moment  to  deliver  that 
cotton,  could  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Cone.  My  contract  does  not  specify  for  shipment  in  the 
month  of  February;  but  if  that  mill  were  to  ask  me  for  that  cotton 
to-day  I  would  be  delighted  to  give  it  to  them.  And  why  ?  Because 
I  can  buy  the  cotton  cheaper  proportionately  to-day,  probably, 
than  I  can  later  on.  Anyivay,  one  thmg  I  do  kiiow,  that  that  cotton 
I  sold  at  14  J  cents  I  can  pay  15,75  cents  for  to-day — in  fact,  I  can  pay 
16  cents-for  it  to-day  and  make  money  on  it. 

Mr.  Lever.  But  in  the  meantime  you  have  got  to  go  out  and 
scrape  up  that  cotton  and  get  it  somewhere  to  be  delivered  at  a  time 
in  the  future!  " 

Mr,  Cone.  Yes;  and  that  puts  me  at  the  mercy  of  these  gentlemen, 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  at  their  mercy. 

Mr.  Lever.  And  the  only  guaranty  you  have  with  the  man  with 
whom  you  have  your  contract  is  your  own  financial  standing  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  Yes;  I  suppose  so.  I  do  not  know  the  reverse.  1  do 
know  that  they  are  glad  to  have  my  contracts,  and  they  know  that 
when  the  time  comes,  if  I  have  to'  pay  40  cents  a  pound  for  that 
cotton,  thay  will  get  the  cotton, 

Mr.  Lever.  Yes;  they  risk  you  because  you  are  a  man  of  financial 
standing. 

Mr.  Cone,  I  know  some  men  of  financial  standing  in  my  community 
that  could  not  get  the  contracts  I  could  get,  that  are  worth,  maybe, 
more  money  than  I  am, 

Mr,  Lever.  That  is  due,  of  course,  to  your  good  moral  standing, 
then.  Now,  the  Government's  estimate  of  the  cotton  crop  was  made 
along  about  the  1st  of  December  and  it  gave  us  a  crop  of  10,000,000 
bales.  Upon  that  estimate  the  cotton  went  up  in  January  to  16.50, 
or  approximately  that.  During  the  month  or  January  there  was  a 
tremendous  drop  in  cotton  of  $15  a  bale.  Your  proposition  is  that 
this  law  of  supply  and  demand  governs  the  situation.  You  had,  all 
through  the  month  of  January,  one  side  of  it.  You  knew  the  supply. 
The  only  question  involved  was  the  demand.  Yet  cotton  broke  $15 
a  bale. 

Mr.  Cone.  1  beg  your  pardon,  cotton  did  not  break  $15  a  bale; 
futures  broke. 

Mr.  Lever,  Were  these  future  transactions  legitimate  or  illegiti- 
mate transactions? 

Mr.  Cone.  I  could  not  say  that,  but  I  do  know  that  it  paved  the 
way  for  future  transactions  that  are  of  unquestioned  benefit  for 
cotton.  It  enabled  me  to  sell  the  mills  cotton  and  to  sell  futures 
gainst  it  which,  if  the  market  had  not  righted  itself,  I  would  have 
gone  to  New  York  and  demanded  the  cotton  on  my  contract. 

Mr.  Lever,  We  have  understood  that  your  heoging  is  in  actual 
cotton. 

Mr.  Cone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lever.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  committee  now  that  all  of  the 
enormous  fluctuation  in  the  month  of  January  of  this  year,  when 
cotton  was  fluctuating  from  100  to  150  points  a  day,  was  due  to 
hedging? 
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Mr.  Cone.  No,  sir;  there  is  attached  to  this  business  speculation, 
as  we  all  know,  and  you  will  find  that  there  is  speculation  in  almost 
all  things  that  pertain  to  business. 

Mr.  Leteb.  Very  well, 

Mr.  Cone.  Whether  it  be  real  estate  or  whatever  it  is. 

Mr,  Lever.  I  will  not  pursue  that  line. 

Mr.  Bradford.  Will  the  gentleman  please  explain  briefly  the  dif- 
ference between  a  contract  that  represents  actual  cotton  and  one 
that  does  not  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  I  do  not  know  of  a  contract  that  does  not  represent 
actual  cotton  that  is  dealt  in  on  any  of  the  exchanges. 

Mr.  Bradford.  I  thought  you  said  that  January  speculation  did 
not  represent  actual  cotton. 

Mr.  Cone.  The  way  I  should  have  said  it,  probably,  ia  that  there 
are  speculators  who  never  have  any  idea  of  buying  or  selling  a  bale 
of  the  real  thing.  But  as  I  say,  that  is  a  matter  that  apphes  to 
almost  anything.  I  have  known  men  to  buy  real  estate  for  a  value 
far  beyond  anything  they  would  be  able  to  pay  for  it,  and  sell  that 
re&l  estate  and.  make  a  good  profit  on  it. 

Mr.  Bradford.  Is  it  true  or  not  that  those  contracts  which  you 
say  represent  the  actual  cotton  and  those  which  you  say  are  purely 
speculative  were  all  made  on  the  same  board  and  during  the  same 
day? 

Mr.  Cone.  Pardon  mo,  if  I  said  there  was  a  contract  that  does  not 
represent  actual  cotton,  I  misstated  what  I  was  attempting  to  say. 
Every  contract  that  is  made  represents  actual  totton;  but,  to  make 
myself  clear,  there  are  speculators, 

Mr.  Lever.  Do  they  have  a  special  contract  ? 

Mr.  Cone,  No,  sir;  they  have  the  same  identical  contract  that  I 
have. 

Mr.  Leveb.  What  kind  of  a  contract  do  those  speculators  enter 
into  that  does  not  call  for  actual  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  They  enter  into  the  same  contract,  but  here  is  what  they 
will  do.  The  speculator  will  buy  a  contract ;  say  he  buys  March  or 
May  cotton  at  15  cents  a  pound,  and  the  price  two  weeks  from  now 
is  15.50,  showing  him  a  profit  of  S250  on  his  100  bales.  He  may  sell 
it.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  it  goes  down  to  the  last  of  Febraary, 
notice  day.  You  have  these  cotton-exchange  men  here  who  can  tell 
you  better  than  I  can  how  this  thing  is  done.  When  notice  day  comes 
around,  if  that  man  does  not  want  to  take  that  cotton  and  notice  is 
tendered,  his  broker  will  immediately — but  Mr.  Neville  can  explain 
that.  Gentlemen,  ask  these  cotton-exchange  men.  [Great  laughter.] 
I  am  really  answering  questions  that  these  cotton-exchange  men  ought 
to  answer. 

Mr.  Neville.  You  are  doing  ail  right. 

Mr.  Cone.  I  know  how  it  is,  but  I,am  trying  to  explain  that  which 
can  be  so  much  better  explained  by  somebody  else, 

Mr.  Heflin.  In  line  with  the  question  asked  by  Mr,  Lever  about 
the  transaction  on  the  exchange  in  cotton,  I  heUeve  you  said  this 
morning  that  all  these  transactions  were  in  cotton,  that  cotton  was 
to  be  delivered ! 

Mr.  Cone,  All  of  which  transactions  i 

Mr.  Heflin.  All  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 

Mr.  Cone.  They  all  represent  cotton;  yes,  air. 
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Mr,  Heflin,  The  only  bill  that  was  ever  reported  out  of  CongreM, 
I  believe,  was  the  Hatch  bill,  and  the  report  on  that  bill  said  that 
what  the  great  body  of  producers  of  the  United  States  now  complain 
of  is  that  this  principle  of  delivering  cotton  is  daily,  hourly,  and 
almost  universally  violated,  pretending  to  enforce  the  delivery  of  the 
commodity  sold,  they  have  invented  ways  and  means  and  methods  to 
evade  the  plain  provisions  of  their  own  laws  and  their  own  rules. 

Mr.  Neville.  Mr.  Cone  is  not  acc^uainted  with  that  business. 
You  could  get  that  information  from  him  in  a  round  about  way,  but 
the  gentleman  who  will  follow  will  give  it  to  you  much  better. 

i&.  Heflin.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Levbb.  We  understood  this  morning  that  there  had  been  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  future  market  exchange  at  Galveston  which 
had  failed  as  a  future  market  exchange,  but  that  there  does  exist 
there  a  kind  of  spot  exchai^e.  I  want  your  judgment  as  to  this 
question.  Do  you  believe  if  we  abolished  future  dealings  in  New 
York  and  in  New  Orleans  there  would  not  grow  up  throughout  the 
cotton  belt,  at  Galveston,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Wilmington,  and  Bii^ 
mingham,  and  throughout  the  entire  cotton  belt,  various  spot-cotton 
exchanges  which  would  give  to  the  cotton  trade  all  of  the  functions 
now  given  to  it  by  the  present  system,  without  the  evil  of  the  present 
system? 

Mr.  Cone.  Personally  I  do  not  think  that  those  exchanges  would 
ever  amount  to  much.  I  believe  if  the  exchanges  were  put  out  of 
business,  the  spot-cotton  business  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  such 
men  as  George  H.  McFadden  &  Bro.,  whose  business  is  estimated  now 
to  be  upward  of  2,000,000  bales  of  cotton  a  year.  It  would  fall  into 
the  hands  of  those  men,  and  there  are  a  number  of  other  such  dealers. 
There  are  some  merchants  that  now  handle  upward  of  500,000  balea 
of  cotton,  people  that  are  able  to  gather  information  and  to  handle 
their  business  m  large  volume,  systematically  and  most  economically, 
making  their  business  so  large  that  the  fixed  charges  would  be  less- 
ened and  at  the  same  time  making  their  business  so  large  that  they 
could  kind  of  keep  control  of  the  situation,  as  the  big  mill  corporations, 
of  which  there  are  some  very  large  ones,  and  the  big  spot  dealers,  do. 
1  believe  that  they  would  really  control  the  situation. 

Mr.  Lever.  And  that  these  exchanges  would  not  spring  up  ? 

Mr.  Cone.  I  believe  that  in  minor  degree  they  would  m  there,  but 
they  would  not  amount  to  very  much. 

Mr.  Lever.  Very  well;  thank  you. 

Mr.  HuQHES,  of  Geoigia.  I  wish  to  correct  what  seems  to  be  an 
erroneous  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Cone,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  you  made  the  statement  that  you  had  received  200  letters 
on  this  subject  in  one  day.  Mr.  Cone  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
indiflference  of  the  producer  on  this  great  question.  I  wish  to  say  to 
Mr.  Cone  that  I  have  never  seen  the  producers  of  this  country  more 
interested  in  any  subject  ever  presented  to  Congress  than  upon  this 
important  question,  and  if  the  Members  of  Congress  were  to  answer 
all  the  letters  that  have  been  received  on  this  question,  they  would 
have  to  double  their  office  force  and  work  fifteen  hours  a  day. 

The  Chaibhan.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  BuELB^SON.  No  questions  from  here. 

Mr.  Cone.  In  reply  to  that  I  can  refer  you  to  what  happened  to 
the  people  in  the  time  of  the  house  of  Fugges.     I  want  to  say  that  1 
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would  not  have  hesitated  to  answer  the  question  of  Mr.  Lever  as 
applying  to  the  cotton  exchanges,  but  what  I  would  have  ^id  will 
be  said  so  much  better  by  others,  and  you  can  get  the  information  so 
much  better  from  other  gentlemen  here  who  are  thoroughly  con- 
Teisant  with  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  committee  understands 
that  you  had  no  wish  to  avoid  or  refuse  to  answer  any  question. 

Mr.  Leteb.  We  understood  that. 

(At  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Friday,  February  11,  1910,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


CouHHTEB  ON  Agriculture, 
House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Friday,  Fehrmry  11,  1910. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott 
is  the  chair. 

Mr.  Neville.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  proceed  with  to-day's 
hearing  I  wish  to  correct  in  the  record  the  remark  I  made  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Lever  yesterday  regarding  the  representative  of  the  Commercial. 
After  we  left  here  yesterday  afternoon  I  got  to  talking  with  my  asso- 
ciates on  the  subject,  and  they  stated  that  while  I  was  away  last 
summer  he  had  made  the  correction  that  the  supervisory  committee 
asked  for,  and  the  pa[»er  was  permitted  to  have  a  representative  on 
ttte  floor.  I  was  not  aware  of  that  at  the  time  I  made  my  remark  to 
Mr.  Lever. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Latham,  of  Greensboro, 
desires  to  be  heard  this  morning.     We  are  ready  to  liear  Mr.  Latham. 

TESTIHONY  OF  HB.  J.  E.  LATHAM,  OF  GBEENSBOBO,  V.  C. 

(Mr.  Liatham  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

"The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name  and  your  business  connec- 
tions to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Latham.  J.  E.  Latham,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  I  am  a  cotton 
merchant,  a  cotton  manufacturer,  and  a  cotton  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  inquire,  Mr.  Latham,  whether  you  would 
prefer  to  make  your  statement  without  interruption,  and  then  have 
the  committee  ask  questions  afterwards  1 

Mr.  Latham.  There  ts  nothing  that  I  wish  to  address  the  com- 
mittee upon;  but  I  shall  b©  very  glad,  indeed,  to  answer  any  questions 
that  anyone  may  wish  to  ask  upon  this  subject,  and  give  you  such 
information  as  I  may  have,  I  would  therefore  prefer  to  have  asked 
such  questions  as  gentlemen  may  desire  to  put. 

The  Chairman.-  Have  you  any  statement  that  you  would  like  to 
volunteer  in  the  beginning  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  have  not  prepared  anything 
on  that  linei. 

The  Chairman,  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  are  a  cotton  broker, 
a  manufacturer,  and  a  grower? 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  one  of  those  interests  is  the  lai^r? 

Mr.  Latham.  That  of  a  cotton  merchant. 
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The  Chaibman.  Do  you  handle  cotton  on  conunission  for  the 
part,  or  do  you  purchase  outright  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  purchase  outright,  principally.     I  do  a  very  i  

business  in  a  commission  way.  'Hiat  is  usually  done  by  agreemeo 
the  time.  I  do  not  publish  myself  as  a  commission  merchant.  I 
a  dealer  in  cotton. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  Do  you  buy  from  the  farmer  direct  1 

Mr.  Latham.  That  is  very  rarely  done  where  I  am  located 
because  I  am  not  located  in  a  section  of  country  that  produces  cot 
of  any  amount.  I  believe  my  county  only  produces  about  foui 
five  hundred  bales;  and  that  is  produced  on  the  edge  of  the  coun 
ri^t  among  some  mills,  and  the  cotton  is  usually  sold  down  there 

The  Chaieman.  Then  you  buy  from  the  smafler  merchants  in 
smaller  towns  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  buy  from  the  merchants  all  over  the  South,  and 
every  State-in  the  South. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  practice  as  regards  hedging! 

Mr.  Latham.  I  find  that  the  hedging  of  purchases  or  sales  is  a  v( 
useful  part  of  the  business  at  times  and  frequently  enters  into  it. 

The  Cbaibhan.  To  what  extent  with  regard  to  your  purchases!  : 

Mr.  Latham.  Do  you  mean  as  compared  to  the  entire  volume  I 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Latham.  That  would  be  a  very  difficult  question  to  ansi 
offhand;  but  I  should  say  that  in  the  case  of  at  least  75  per  cent  i 
all  the  cotton  that  I  handle  I  hedge  a  future  against  it  on  one  side,  i 
the  other. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  part  of  this  75  per  cent  would  you  a 
that  a  hedge  was  of  advantage  to  you,  and  on  what  part  does  it  can 
you  a  loss  f 

Mr.  Latham.  That  is  a  part  of  the  bookkeeping  of  the  busint 
that  I  have  never  known  of  any  dealer  doing,  ana  I  have  certain 
never  done  it,  because  the  business  goes  into  the  common  mill.  Th 
is,  I  am  either  long  or  short,  and  lusually  make  my  hedges  to  pi 
vent  being  long  or  short;  and  when  I  close  out  100  bales  or  cotton 
500  bales  of  cotton  or  1,000  bales  of  cotton  It  may  not  have  (u 
reference  to  that  particular  hedge,  and  it  may  be  melted  at  the  sal 
time  into  a  relative  transaction. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  ask  that  question  is  because  I  have 
great  many  letters  from  millers  who  say  that  while  they  formerly  d 
so,  they  have  now  abandoned  the  practice  of  hedging  in  the  gra 
market,  because  they  found  that  on  account  of  the  manipulation 
the  market  they  lost  more  frequently  than  they  gained.  I  wonden 
whether  the  cotton  merchants  had  had  a  similar  experience,  a 
whether  their  experience  was  the  reverse  of  that.  ; 

Mr.  Latham.  I  will  venture  the  opinion,  sir,  that  in  the  case  of  tq 
cotton  merchant  that  systematically  hedges  his  purchases  and  sale^ 
and  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  different  hedginj 
markets  of  the  world  (which  are  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  lAftt 
pool),  the  hedging  market  ought  to  be  of  advantage  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  inquire  if  you  deal  on  the  exdiaoges  in  an] 
other  way  than  for  the  purpose  of  hedging? 

Mr.  Latham,  Do  you  mean  in  a  speculative  way ! 

The  Chairman,  i  es. 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes;  I  have  speculated  in  cotton. 
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ite  Chaieman.  In  that  practice  do  you  execute  a  contract  which 
eates  you  to  either  receive  or  deliver  cotton  1 
6.  Lathau.  Yes,  sir. 

"he  Chaibman.  The  contract  is  precisely  the  same  as  you  make  in 
ordinary  heddng  operation,  is  it  1 
Ir.  Latham.   Xes,  air;  the  same  contract, 
lie  Chaikman.  Do  you  practice  hedging  aa  a  manufacturer  ? 
t,  Latham,  Yes,  sir. 
le  Chaibhan.  Can  you  give  any  reason,  based  on  your  observa- 
or  business  experience,  why  the  cotton  trade  should  have  a 
■e  contract,  that  does  not  also  apply  to  the  hay  trade  or  the  wool 
de  or  the  iron  trade  ? 

.  Latham,  I  think  I  might  suggest  some  reason  for  that.     In  the 

it  place,  we  make  here  in  America  practically  the  cotton  product  of 

9  world.     We  make  a  large  part  of  it,  at  any  rate.     We  make  such 

large  proportion  of  it  that  65  or  70  per  cent  of  all  we  produce  here 

the  United  States  is  sent  out  of  the  country:  it  is  not  consumed 

re  in  the  United  States,  ■  It  goes  out;  and  the  foreign  countries 

ve  cotton  exchanges  that  deal  in  futures.     That  seems  to  be  one 

won,  at  least,  why  we  should  have  cotton  exchanges.     But  another 

ison  is  this:  I  remember  that  you  asked  the  same  question  in  rela- 

in  to  hay  of  one  of  the  witnesses  you  had  here  before  you  yesterday. 

ly  does  not  change  its  nature  in  any  respect,  but  when  it  is  sent  up 

the  market  it  goes  to  the  horse  or  to  the  bull  yearling,  as  the  case 

»y  be.     But  cotton  does  not.     A  manufacturer  buys  100  bales  of 

tton  or  1,000  bales  of  cotton  or  10,000  bales  of  cotton,  according  to 

size  of  his  plant,  and  on  account  of  its  being  seasonable  goods  it 

ecessarv  for  him  to  manufacture  that  cotton  in  the  spring  of  the 

■ear  to  sell  next  winter;  and  then,  again,  he  manufactures  in  the 

■inter  time  to  sell  the  following  summer.     The  seasons  reverse  them- 

Hves.     Another  reason  is  that  there  are  so  many  different  kinds  of 

ptton.     Cotton  is  cotton  to  the  ordinary  mind ;  but  there  are  great 

nfferences  between  the  various  grades  of  cotton  to  people  that  are 

pformed.     The  gentlemen  here  from  Texas  will  particularly  bear  me 

fit  in  that,  because  they  know  the  difference  between  the  length  of 

pe  fibers  and  the  strength  of  the  fibers  and  things  of  that  kind,  more 

Ihan  the  ordinary  man  does. 

I  The  Chairman.  And  yet,  when  the  cotton  is  purchased  by  the  mill 
It  b  always  bought  on  sample,  is  it  not  ? 

'  Mr,  Latham.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  always  bought  on  sample.  In  fact, 
I  do  not  suppose  5  per  cent  of  the  cotton  that  the  mills  buy  is  bought 
toi  sample. 

The  Chairman.  The  mills  buy  without  knowing  what  they  are 
joing  to  get,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  No,  sir;  they  do  not.     They  buy  on  description,  and 
fliey  buy  from  good,  responsible  dealers  usually. 

Mr.  BtTRLEsoN.  They  do  not  have  the  sample,  but  they  indicate  the 
»rade. 
Mr.  Latham.  That  is  buying  on  description. 
The  Chairman.  The  description  is  equivalent  to  the  sample  ? 
Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir.     To  further  explain  my  idea,  suppose  that 
I  mill  is  using  full  inch  and  an  eighth  hard  staple  cotton.     It  would 
>e  runious  to  the  product  of  that  mill  to  place  in  it  the  ordinary 
ipland  cotton  that  we  get  from  Georgia  or  from  Carolina,  where  I 
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live.  It  would  be  equally  ruinous  to  put  in  the  inch  and  three-eighUi 
cotton  or  tho  inch  and  nve-sixteentHs  cotton  that  would  come  froi 
the  Mississippi  Delta  or  from  some  of  the  new  Bections  in  Arkaon 
and  Texas.  The  mill  to-day  is  jgetting  an  opportunity  to  sell  it 
product  of  goods  six  months  in  atS'ance.  I  do  not  know  what  othe 
manufacturers  and  dealers  will  tell  you,  but  there  are  times  when 
can  not  buy  cotton  from  any  of  my  correspondents,  and  I  probabl| 
have  a  hundred- scattered  in  every  cotton  State  in  the  Union.  Ther 
are  times  when  I  inquire  for  500  bales  of  inch  and  an  eighth  goo 
middling  cotton,  and  do  not  receive  a  single  quotation.  If  that  ousi 
ncss  is  offered  to  tho  mill  man  on  a  panty  which  ought  to  be  good 
based  upon  tho  known  quotations  of  other  grades  of  cotton,  one  c 
the  uses  of  trading  in  futures  at  that  particular  point  would  be  fa 
him  to  make  a  hedge  against  the  ordinary  contract  of  cotton,  so  tha 
he  might  be  able  to  convert  his  contract  into  the  extraordinary  gradi 
of  cotton  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  J 

The  Chairman.  And  vet,  the  fact  that  he  is  able  to  buy  a  futurJ 
would  not  make  it  possible  for  him  to  get  cotton  when  the  cotton  was] 
not  to  be  had  "i  ' 

Mr.  Latham.  The  swing  of  cotton,  the  different  grades  and  thsl 
different  staples,  is  not  exactly  fixed,  but  it  is  nearly  so;  and  if  om 
goes  up,  the  other  is  apt  to  go  up,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  not  that  ailment  apply  to  the  manil 
facture  of  wool  ^  Is  not  that  pretty  closely  allied  to  the  manufactun 
of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  mud 
about  that,  except  that  I  do  know  this:  Cotton  can  be  substitute) 
for  wool,  but  I  do  not  believe  wool  will  ever  be  substituted  for  cotton 

Tho  Cbairman.  That  is  probably  because  wool  is  more  valuabli 
than  cotton,  and  the  more  valuable  article  is  never  substituted  for  tl« 
less  valuable  one. 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  do  have  some  wool  exchanges. 
Whether  or  not  they  trade  in  futures  on  wool,  I  am  not  able  to  say. 
But  in  reading  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  or  some  of  the  papers  of  tbt 
country,  it  seems  to  me  I  have  seen  the  Boston  Wool  Exchange 
mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  are  no  futures  in  wool. 

Mr.  IjATHAM.  No  futures  in  wool  ? 

The  CnAiRMAN.  At  least  that  is  the  information  I  have. 

Mr.  Latham.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  there  are  or  uot.' 

The  Chairman.  As  a  cotton  merchant,  I  should  like  to  inquire 
whether  you  find  pretty  free  competition  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  As  a  cotton  merchant? 

Tho  Chairman,  Yes. 

Mr,  JjATham.  Yes,  air;  it  is  very  warm. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  of  any  arrangement  by  which 
the  big  cotton  dealers  divide  up  the  cotton  territory  ? 

Mr.  IjATHAM.  I  do  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  eliminate  competition  in  any  other  way  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr,  IIawlet.  If  such  a  combination  existed,  would  you  know  it  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  that,  Bir.  It  might  exist 
without  my  knowledge,  but  it  does  not  exist  to  my  knowle<^. 
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1  The  Chairman.  Speaking  for  yourself,  you  will  say  that  you  do  not 
mve  any  understanding  with  any  other  cotton  merchant  whereby 
nu  agree  to  pay  the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  do,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  any  given  day? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  do;  I  nave  no  combination  with  anybody  with 

rto  handling  cotton. 
Lever.  Right  on  that  point:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  cotton 
isalers  are  limited  by  q^uotations  from  New  York,  are  they  not  i    You 
Bv  within  certain  mnitations  during  the  day  t 

Mr.  Latham.  I  would  not  say  that,  precisely,  for  it  certainly 
ould  not  fit  my  case.  There  are  times  when  I  pay  relatively  a  great 
sal  more  for  cotton  than  it  is  worth  in  New  York;  and  sometimes 
pay  relatively  less  for  cotton  than  it  is  worth  in  New  York. 

Mr,  Lever,  Is  that  the  usual  thing? 

Mr.  Latham.  That  is  not  the  usual  thing;  that  is  the  unusual 

Mr.  Lever.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  usually  guided  by  the  quo- 
itions  you  receive  from  New  York  from  time  to  time  during  the  day 
i  to  the  price  which  you  may  give  for  your  cotton  during  the  day ) 

Mr,  Latham.  I  am  guided  bv  the  quotations  from  Liverpool  and 
om  New  York,  and  by  the  mill  orders  that  I  have  on  my  desk — the 
quiries  that  I  have.     Those  three,  combined,  fix  the  market.     . 

Mr,  Lever.  Are  those  quotations  quotations  of  spots,  or  practically 
'  mots  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  That  guide  my  buying? 

Mr.  Levee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  They  are  quotations  of  spots? 

Mr.  Latham.  They  are  quotations  of  spots;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  Those  that  you  receive  from  New  York  are  quotations 
'  spots  t 

Mr.  Latham,  No,  sir.  Well, 'I  do  sell  spot  cotton  to  New  York 
lerchants  occasionally,  and  I  also  buy  some. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  did  not  catch  your  answer  as  to  whether  or  not 
3iir  buying  is  based  on  spots. 

Mr.  Latham.  My  answer,  sir,  is  that  the  prices  at  which  I  buy  or 
■\]  are  based  upon  the  quotations  of  both  spots  and  futures— futures 
■om  Liverpool  and  New  York  particularly  and  the  spot-cotton 
rices  that  come  into  my  office  from  spinners  throughout  the  world, 

Mr.  Lever.  Do  Liverpool  and  New  York  furnish  you  quotations 


1  spots  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  think  they  do  daily;  yes,  si 
Mr.  Lever.  You  "think  they  do  daily?  ' 


Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  It  does  not  make  enough  impression  on  your  mind  to 

ake  you  know  that ! 

Mr.  Latham.  Sir? 

Mr.  Lever.  The  quotations  that  you  receive  do  not  make  enough 

ipresaion  on  your  mind  to  make  you  know  that  you  receive  them 

Illy  ? 

Mr.  Latham,  Yes,  sir;  I  do  know  it, 

Mr.  Lever.  You  do  know  it  ? 

Mr.  Latham,  I  do,  sir, 
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Mr.  Lever.  Are  you  governed  in  the  prices  you  pay  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  cotton  by  the  spot  quotations  or  the  future  quotatiou 
you  receive  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  By  both. 

Mr.  Lever.  By  both ) 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  To  which  do  you  give  the  larger  influence  ? 

Mr,  Latham.  As  ray  business  is  very  lai^ly  in  spot  cotton,  I  am 
very  frequently  a  buyer  of  cotton  when  it  would  not  be  deUvered  upon 
the  quotations  sent  out  by  the  New  York  or  Liverpool  cotton  ct- 
changes.  I  very  frequently  sell  cotton  and  ship  it  to  New  York  sjid 
Liverpool  when  that  is  the  highest  market  in  the  world.  I  hat* 
done  30  this  year.  I  have  delivered  several  thousand  bales  of  cotton 
to  New  York  that  went  on  the  exchange  there  simply  because  that 
was  the  highest  market  in  the  world, 

Mr.  Lever.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Latham,  is  it  not  the  custom 
of  the  cotton  buyer  in  the  South  to  receive  his  quotations  from  Ne» 
York  "20  points  on"  or  "20  points  off,"  and  act  within  those  quota- 
tions? 

Mr,  Latham.  That  may  be  so,  sir.  There  are  so  many  different 
schemes  for  handling  the  cotton  that  it  would  be  impossible  in  a  few 
hours  or  within  a  few  days  to  go  through  alt  of  them. 

Mr.  Lever.  Is  it  not  so,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  It  is  not  so  so  far  as-I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Lbveb.  It  is  not  so  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  there,  llr. 
Latham,  are  or  are  not  the  majority  of  authorizations  you  receive 
for  the  purchase  of  cotton  based  upon  so  many  points  off  or  so  many 
points  on  futures? 

Mr.  Latham.  The  authorizations  that  I  receive? 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  am  speaking  of  the  authorizations  that  you  your 
self  receive  to  buy  cotton,  ' 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  He  means 

Mr.  Burleson.  Mr.  Latham  needs  no  assistance.  He  is  under 
oath,  and  I  ask  him  this  direct  question:  Do  not  the  majority  of 
authorizations  you  receive  to  buy  cotton  come  to  you  to  buy  so  many 
points  on  or  so  many  points  off  futures — New  York  futures,  too  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  will  answer  that  question  "No;"  but  I  will  state, 
further,  that  in  sending  out  my  own  orders  I  do  very  frequently  base 
them  on  that.  I 

Mr.  Burleson.  That  is  all.  ; 

Mr.  Sims.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  there.  What  time  in  the 
day  is  the  spot  quotation  posted  in  New  York  t 

Mr.  IjAtham.  I  think  it  is  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  largest  amount  of  the  cotton 
business  is  done  everywhere  before  that  quotation  is  even  posted 
throughout  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  It  is  not  so  where  I  operate. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  wait  until  2  o'clock  to  buy  In  your  place,  do  you  t 

Mr,  Latham.  Our  buying  is  very  lat^ely  done  from  dealers,  and 
they  buy  and  sell  after  the  close  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  the  dealers  wait  until  2  o'clock  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  Well,  we  buy  cotton  all  down  in  the  South. 
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Mr.  Sims.  What  effect  would  a  spot  quotation  in  New  York  have 
which  read  in  this  way:  "Spots,  so  much;  sales,  none?" 

Mr.  Latham.  I  think  it  would  show  that  cotton  was  worth  that 
money,  if  there  was  any  for  sale  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  is  it  not  a  purely  offered-and-bid  price, 
uid  no  actual  business  done  as  a  general  rule;  and  when  there  are  any 
spots  sold,  are  they  not  inconceivably  small  in  comparison  with  the 
future  business  done  in  the  same  day  on  the  same  exchange? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  that  there  is  some;  but 
&6  spot  business  done  in  New  York  or  New  Orleans  or  Liverpool 
either,  which  is  a  great  .spinners'  market,  is  very  small  as  compared 
with  the  amount  of  future  business  that  is  done  there. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  hedges  exceed  the  actual  business  of  spot  dealing  1 
Do  you  sell  or  buy  more  hedges  than  you  sell  or  buy  actual  bales  of 
cotton? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  think  I  handle  more  actual  bales  of  cotton  than  I 
handle  hedges. 

Mr.  Sims,  Then  the  great  bulk  of  the  dealing  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  is  not  hedges,  not  controlled  by  spot  dealings,  but 
is  purely  speculative  or  gambling  transactions?  Is  not  that  the 
honest  truth? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  could  not  answer  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  are  not  a  member  of  the  cotton  exchange  ? 

llr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir;  I  am, 

Mr.  Sims.  You  are  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  yet  you  do  not  know  what  your  own  exchange  does  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  do  not  Hve  there. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Latham,  can  you  state  what,  in  your  opinion, 
would  be  the  effect  upon  all  the  branches  of  your  business — first  as 
a  cotton  grower,  then  as  a  cotton  broker,  and  then  as  a  cotton  mer- 
chant-— in  case  future  dealings  upon  the  New  Orleans  and  New  York 
exchanges  could  be  eliminated  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  As  a  cotton  manufacturer  I  should  say  that  the 
cotton  mills  are  usually  well  organized  and  well  equipped  with 
money.  They  are  rich.  Their  borrowing  capacitj'  is  nearly  always 
great,  becajise  their  names  are  good.  In  addition  to  that,  they  have 
a  large  amount  of  assets.  I  should  say  that  so  far  as  the  cotton 
manufacturer  was  concerned,  it  would  enable  him  to  purchase  at  low 
prices  in  the  season  of  abundance — September,  October,  November, 
and  December,  particularly — when  the  farmer  must  sell  in  many 
cases  from  necessity,  and  in  a  great  many  other  cases  from  inclina- 
tion. There  are  a  lot  of  people  that  can  not  hold  their  cotton,  no 
matter  what  sort  of  commands  they  get.  When  they  get  ready,  it 
must  be  sold.  They  want  to  sell ;  it  is  their  natural  disposition  in 
many  cases.  I  would  say  that  if  the  cotton  were  forced  upon  the 
market  in  those  months,  "without  the  aid  of  future  transactions,  the 
lendency  would  be  to  make  the  price  very  low,  and  the  manufac- 
turer would  go  in  and  buy  at  that  time  when  the  farmer  needs  a 
place  to  store  it,  ami  needs  the  money  that  he  would  receive  from 
It.  Therefore,  I  should  say,  at  the  front  end  of  the  season  cotton 
wouhi  always  be  depressed,  or  nearly  always  so,  and  at  the  tail  end 
of  the  season  it  would  probably  bring  high  prices. 
36387— A  A  B— vol  2—10 9 
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The  Chairman.  And  on  the  average  would  that  be  to  the  advantage 
or  the  disadvantage  of  the  mill  man  'i 

Mr.  Latham.  I  should  say  that  the  mill  man  would  not  suffer 
materially  from  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  about  the  broker? 

Mr.  Latham.  So  far  as  the  dealing  of  the  broker  is  concerned,  it 
would  probably  greatly  enlarge  the  field  of  cotton  dealers;  it  would 
make  a  great  many  of  them  go  into  that  business. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  that  a^ain;  I  did  not  catch  it. 

Mr.  Latham.  I  believe  doing  away  with  hedges — that  is,  if  it 
could  be  done — would  increase  the  number  of  cotton  dealers.  I 
am  answering  that  on  the  assumption  that  there  will  be  no  way  of 
hedging,  either  in  Havre  or  Liverpool  or  New  York  or  New  Orleans. 

Tne  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  quite  right. 

Mr.  Latham.  I  suppose  you  assume  mat  in  your  question? 

The  Chairman.  I  do. 

Mr.  Latham.  That  all  sorts  of  dealings  in  futures  would  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  cotton  trade  ? 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  You  are  not  of  the  opinion  then,  which 
was  expressed  here  yesterday,  that  the  elimination  of  the  future 
market  would  put  the  cotton  brokerage  business  into  the  bands  of 
two  or  three  large  firms  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  think  it  would  put  it  into'  the  hands  of  a  great  many 
large  firms,  who  would  buy  cotton  so  low  that  they  could  afford  to 
average  it  instead  of  to  hedge  it,  as  they  now  do. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  be  to  the  particular  disadvantage  of 
the  cotton  brokers  ?    Would  it  cripple  in  any  way  the  cotton  brokerst 

Mr.  Latham.  I  think  it  would,  as  they  now  exist.  I  believe  it 
would. 

The  Chairman.  But  do  you  think  that  they  could  readjust  them- 
selves to  the  changed  conditions  and  go  on  and  continue  to  do 
business  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  doubt  it  very  much.  That  would  be  particularly 
so  of  the  weak  brokers — those  who  are  financially  weak. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  weaker  ones  would  probably  have 
to  leave  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Latham,  I  think  they  would. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  would  be  only  the  strong  firms  'that  would 
remain  i 

Mr.  Latham.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  your  judgment  about  the  effect 
on  the  cotton  grower  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  believe  it  would  be  hurtful  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  Through  depressing  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  beheve  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  depressed  the  price  to  the  cotton  grower,  I 
presume  it  would  correspondingly  reduce  the  price  of  the  gooda 
manufactured  from  the  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  Not  necessarily,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  necessarily  follow? 

Mr.  Latham.  No,  sir;  not  necessarily. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  a  pretty  uniform  parity  between  the 
price  of  cotton  and  the  price  of  cotton  goods  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  There  is  a  relation,  but  not  a  uniform  parity. 
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"nie  Chairman.  To  a  layman,  that  sounds  a  little  bit  like  a  di»- 
action  without  a  difference.    Can  jou  explain  the  difference  I 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir;  I  can.  In  the  Bummer  of  1907 — was  that 
le  time  we  had  the  panic  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  fall  of  1907. 

Mr.  Latham.  We  had  the  panic  in  the  fall  of  1907.  In  the  spring 
ad  summer  of  1907  I  believe  cotton  was  selling  around  11  cents. 
!ay  I  ask  some  of  the  members  of  the  cotton  exchange  here,  who 
lay  be  more  conversant  than  I  am  with  that  matter,  about  that! 
Taa  1 1  cents  about  the  price,  Mr.  Marsh  t 

Mr.  Mabsh.  From  11  to  12;  yes. 

Mr.  Latham.  About  11  cents,  or  around  that.  Cotton  goods  at 
lat  time  would  average  at  a  higher  price  than  they  are  selling  now, 
ith  cotton  at  about  15^  cents  to  the  manufacturers.  Cotton  is 
illing  at  primal  points  throughout  the  South  at  about  an  average  of 
5  cents,  at  any  rate.  That  mokes  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer 
bout  15J  cents  on  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  cotton  goods  were  selling  higher  in  the 
jring  of  1907,  with  cotton  at  11  cents,  than  they  are  now  with  cot- 
in  at  15  cents? 

Mr.  Latham,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  one  of  those  conditions  is  abnormal. 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  was  the  abnormal  condition  ?  Were  cotton 
oods  abnormally  high  in  1907,  or  are  they  abnormally  low  now? 

Mr.  Latham.  They  were  high  then,  sir.  In  answering  that  ques- 
,011,  I  can  hardly  make  all  my  illustrations  here  at  home.  As  I 
«d  in  the  first  part  of  my  testimony  about  65  or  70  per  cent  of  all 
ne  cotton  we  produce  in  America  goes  across  the  seas.  If  we  had 
ery  bad  business  abroad  (which  might  or  might  not  have  been  the 
ase  at  that  time,  because  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me),  we 
light  have  had  wonderful  prosperity  in  this  country,  as  we  did  have; 
nd  therefore  we  might  have  been  able  to  have  kept  the  price  high 
ere  at  home.  I  will  further  mention  the  fact  that  since  that  time, 
r  certainly  in  the  past  five  years,  there  has  been  a  perfectly  tremen- 
ous  increase  in  spindlage  and  loomage  here  in  the  United  States. 

think  in  five  years  it  has  increased  at  least  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  a  question  in  that 
onnection  ?  Was  the  increase  in  spinolage  only  in  the  United  States, 
r  was  not  the  same  thing  true  in  Great  Britam  and  Europe  t 

Mr.  Latham.  I  do  not  think  it  has  increased  relatively  so  much 
here. 

The  Chairman.  The  increase  of  that  spindlage  would  have  a 
endency  to  introduce  greater  competition  ? 

Mr.  L-vtham.  To  place  the  markets  more  in  competition  with  each 
'ther.  In  addition  to  that,  up  to  that  time  we  had  been  exporting 
igreat  many  cotton  goods,  ana  here  in  the  last  few  years  (which  would 
M^eount  for  the  relatively  low  price  of  cotton  goods  now)  we  have 
argely  lost  our  export  trade  in  cotton  goods.  The  buyers  of  export 
■poih  have  either  not  bought  at  all,  or  they  have  supplied  themselves 
rom  some  other  section  than  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  a  general  proposition,  I  presume  it  is  true 
hat  a  low  price  of  cotton  means  a  low  price  for  cloth  1 

Mr.  Latham.  There  is  that  natural  relation;  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairuan.  And  if  the  eUmination  of  future  dealing  on  thg 
exchanges  should  mean  a  permanent  depression  in  the  price  of  cotton 
to  the  grower,  it  must  mean— ultimately,  at  least — a  permanent 
decline  m  the  price  of  gooda  to  the- consumer  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  woiHd  not  consent  to  that,  sir — ^not  wholly.  It 
mkht  do  so  in  part,  but  not  wholly. 

The  Chaibman.  You  stated,  when  expressing  your  opinion  of  thf 
effect  which  the  elimination  of  futures  would  have  upon  the  mann- 
facturer,  that  on  account  of  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  some  growen 
and  the  inclination  on  the  part  of  others  to  rush  their  crop  to  tha 
market  as  soon  as  it  was  ready,  you  thought  the  spinner  would  be  abb 
to  buy  cotton  cheaper.  Is  it  not  true  that  cotton  is  rushed  to  the 
market  now  just  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  by  these  same  classes  of 
people  ? 

Mr.  LiATffAM.  Yes;  that  b  true. 

The  Chapman.  In  what  way,  then,  does  the  existence  of  a  futuvs 
market  enable  these  early  seUers  to  get  a  better  price  than  thty 
otherwise  would;  or  do  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  get  a  better  pricel  ■ 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir.  The  advantage  to  the  early  sellers  of  the 
existence  of  a  future  market  is  that  it  places  a  great  many  buyers  in 
cotton  that  are  not  buying  for  the  legitimate  purposes  that  they 
would  if  they  had  to  spm  the  cotton.  In  other  words,  there  are  > 
great  many  buyers  of  cotton  in  the  early  fall  months  baaed  upon  tb« 
actual  short  crop,  or  the  low  price,  or  the  belief  in  a  short  crop,  thit 
go  in  and  buy  cotton  because  they  believe  it  is  a  good  article  of  met- 
chandise  to  buy;  and  to  that  extent  the  market  is  not  left  entirdy 
alone  to  the  spmner. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  is  more  of  a  stimulant  to  ths 
market  than  would  be  afforded,  if  there  were  no  futures,  by  the 
actions  of  spinners  who  would  feel  that  the  best  policy  for  them  was  to  . 
accumulate  a  supply  of  cotton  to  carry  them  through  the  season  1 

Mr.  Latham.  It  is  human  nature,  when  they  go  to  accumulate  » 
laree  stock  of  anything,  to  wish  to  buy  it  cheaply. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  if  a  laige  number  of  people  are  seeking 
at  the  same  time  to  accumulate  a  large  stock,  would  not  the  naturw 
result  be  to  enhance  the  price? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  think  tnat  would  depend  entirely  upon  that  price, 
which  is  movable.  Some  economists  in  the  country  have  tried  to 
figure  out  to  a  nicety— I  have  even  tried  to  do  so  myself — what  it 
costs  to  produce  a  pound  of  cotton.  No  two  authorities  willagre* 
as  to  the  exact  figures.  But  there  are  a  great  many  intelligent  men 
in  the  South  that  can  tell  you  to-day,  with  the  new  cost  of  labor  and 
the  iiigh  cost  of  living,  approximately  what  it  costs,  on  the  ordinary 
valuation  of  lands,  to  produce  a  pound  of  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  rather  looks  to  me — and  I  should  like  your 
opinion  on  this — as  if  the  competition  between  men  who  want  real 
cotton,  to  make  real  cloth,  to  nil  real  contracts,  to  get  real  money, 
would  be  quite  as  apt  to  stimulate  the  price  as  the  competition  be- 
tween men  who  want  phantom  cotton,  to  fill  phantom  contracts,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  real  money. 

Mr.  Latham.  I  think,  sir,  that  you  are  possibly  not  looking  at  that 
in  this  way:  The  ordinary  man  that  objects  to  trading  in  futures 
believes  that  when  a  bale  of  cotton  is  Bold,  that  is  the  end  of  the  cot- 
ton. But  that  is  not  so  by  any  means.  That  cotton  will  go  back 
to  the  mill  store,  and  will  be  used  twelve  months  after  that.     I  paid 
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a  claim  a  few  days  ago  from  a  local  mill  down  in  North  Carolina  on 
some  bolly  cotton  bought  in  Texas  fourteen  months  ago.     So  that 
cotton  has  been  in  existence  until  two  weeks  ago,  when  it  was  opened, 
and  found  to  be  partly  mixed  in  the  middle.     It  had  some  imperfec- 
tions in  it — I  do  not  know  what.     The  claim  was  something  like  20 
pounds  off  on  one  bale  of  cotton.     But  you  only  start  on  the  cotton 
when  the  farmer  sells  it.     It  has  to  be  stored  away  to  use.     We  use 
1,000,000  boles  of  cotton  a  month,  or  approximately  so.     For  the 
past  few  years  that  has  been  our  approximate  consumption.     Some 
inonttis  it  has  run  more  than  that,  and  some  years  less.     Last  year 
ve  ran  considerably  more  tlian  that. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  was  that ! 
Mr.  Latham.  A  million  bales  of  American  cotton  a  month. 
Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  the  world  uses  that  much  ? 
Mr.  Latham.  The  world;  yes. 

Mr.  Cone.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Latham  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cone.  In  the  fall  of  1908,  when  it  was  known  that  we  had 
made  the  biggest  crop  the  world  had  ever  made,  is  it  not  your  opinion 
Uiat  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  speculators  of  the  East  and  of  the  North, 
cotton  would  have  gone  very  much  lower  than  it  did  go,  if  they  had 
not  come  in  as  purcnasers  ? 
Mr.  Latham.  I  believe  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  To  get  at  my  idea  and  to  follow  Mr.  Cone's  ques- 
tion with  another  one,  your  answer  to  his  question  was  made  upon 
the  assumption  that  there  was  a  future  market,  and  that  into  that 
market  speculators  came;  and  of  course  you  could  not  have  answered 
differently  from  the  way  you  did..  Every  one  who  has  given  even 
the  most  casual  study  to  tnis  question  must  admit,  I  think,  that  the 
existence  of  a  future  market  must  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  the 
price  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  for  the  very  reason  that  you 
suggest. 
Mr.  Latham.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  because  of  the  competition  of  men  who 
believe  that  cotton  is  going  to  be  higher  in  the  course  of  the  year  than 
it  is  at  the  particular  time.  But  the  point  upon  which  I  was  asking 
Four  opinion  was  this:  Suppose  that  for  the  competition  of  these  specu- 
lators who  are  buying  for  no  other  purpose  tnan  speculation  there 
were  substituted  the  competition  of  men  who  had  to  nave  the  cotton, 
or  they  could  not  deliver  their  contracts.  What  then  would  be  the 
effect  upon  the  price  ?  Taking  Mr.  Cone's  question,  if  there  had  been 
no  future  market  in  1908  and  the  dealers  had  known  that  they  could 
not  buy  a  future  and  tie  up  somebody  else  with  a  contract  to  deliver 
cotton  to  them,  but  that  they  must  go  out  and  get  their  own  cotton, 
would  not  that  have  furnished  a  stimulant  quite  as  much  as  was  sup- 
plied by  the  future  market? 

Mr.  Latham.  No,  sir;  because  the  number  of  the  force  would  be 
so  much  less.  You  have  the  spinner  there  all  the  time,  who  is  going 
to  buy  a  certain  amount  of  cotton.  The  dry  goods  business  is  a  very 
variable  business.  In  some  years  you  can  go  into  North  Carolina 
or  Georgia  or  New  England,  and  you  will  find  the  mills  on  an  average 
at  least  six  months  ahead.  In  the  spring  of  1908,  preceding  the 
panic,  I  believe  all  the  mills  in  America  were  committed  ten  months 
ahead.  At  the  present  time  the  mills  are  not  committed  ahead  at 
all.     Therefore  it  this  cro])  had  been  a  very  lai^e  one,  without  the 
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aid  of  speculation  the  disposition  of  the  manufacturer  would  have 
been  to  let  the  farmer  carry  his  cotton,  unless  it  should  get  down  to 
the  cost  of  production,  when  it  is  always  safe  to  buy. 

Senator  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Chairman,  right  in  that 
connection,  may  I  be  allowed  to  ask  Mr.  Latham  a  question  1 

The  CHAraMAN.  Certainly. 

Senator  Smith.  I  want  to  bring  out  just  one  thing.  In  the  dis- 
patches in  the  papers  we  very  often  see  that  on  a  scale-down,  on  % 
declining  market,  stop-loss  orders  were  reached,  and  that  broke  tie 
market  still  further.  Those  stop-loss  orders  are  fictitious  sales.  Now 
I  want  to  ask  this  question: 

We  are  trying  to  get  at  what  relation  hed^ng  bears  to  stimulating 
or  tending  to  control  the  price  of  cotton.  Take  the  little  exchanges, 
the  warehouses,  your  connections  all  through  the  South:  You  are  ft 
member  of  the  cotton  exchange.  You  drop  a  wire  into  every  littJe 
village,  town,  hamlet,  and  city  of  the  South.  Here  is  a  contract: 
I  put  up  $100  to  buy  100  bales  of  cotton.  I  put  up  20  points  to  cover 
it.  Five  times  20  is  100.  That  is  $200  on  one  contract.  I  put  up 
that  20  points.  I  tell  my  broker  or  agent  down  in  Georgia  or  Souti 
Carolina,  "When  the  market  has  gone  down  20  points  I  can  not 
protect  it  any  further,  so  let  it  go."  By  letting  it  go  I  have  lost,  not 
simply  the  commission,  which  is  $15 — $7.50  to  the  man  who  is  your 
agent  in  my  town,  and  $7.50  to  you  in  New  York — but  I  have  lost 
the  $100  I  have  bought  it  with,  and  the  $100  margin  I  put  up  Ifl : 
protect  it  with. 

Do  you  not  honestly  believe  that  the  wild  fluctuations  in  the  cotton 
market  are  due  entirely  to  the  easy  means  by  which  the  members  of 
the  different  exchanges  can  get  together,  compare  their  sheets,  know 
how  many  orders  they  have  gotten  throughout  the  country,  and  then, 
irrespective  and  without  any  regard  whatever  to  whether  the  crop  ia 
100,000,000  bales  or  500,000,000  bales,  drop  it  down  and  clean  up 
these  fellows  who  have  no  way  of  protecting  themselves  ?  Is  not 
that  so  "i 

Mr.  Latham.  I  do  not  think  I  can  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  not  believe  that  is  the  cause  of  the  fluctua- 
tions— the  desire  to  clean  up  these  fellows  who  have  no  way  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  ? 

Mr.  IjATIIAM.  I  do  not  know  of  any  commodity  in  the  United 
States,  from  e^^s  to  buttermilk,  that  does  not  fluctuate. 

Senator  Smith.  But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  this 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me.  Senator.  X  understand  that  Mr. 
Latham  is  a  citizen  of  North  Carolina,  engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
brokerage,  and  has  not  had  any  personal  experience  on  the  floor  of 
the  exchange.  Perhaps  your  question  would  be  a  little  more  perti- 
nent when  some  of  these  other  gentlemen  take  the  stand. 

Senator  Smith.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  is  a  member  of  the  exchange 
and  I  am  not  a  member  of  it,  but  I  know  that  to  be  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  assume,  however,  that  the  question  you 
are  asking  him  could  only  be  answered  by  a  man  who  was  right  on 
the  floor  of  the  exchange. 

Senator  Smith.  Yes;  but  as  he  is  under  oath  and  I  have  to  leave, 
and  I  am  vitally  interested  in  this  matter 

Mr.  Latham.  Inasmuch  as  the  Senator  has  to  leave,  may  I  ask 
him  a  question? 

The  Cuaibman.  If  he  will  submit  to  it. 
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Senator  Smith.  Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  Latham.  Senator,  you  asked  me  if  I  did  not  know  that  it  was 
a  fact  that  when  these  stop-loss  orders  are  placed  in  New  York,  the  fel- 
low having  to  pay  $100  first,  and  second  to  put  up  another  hundred 
dollars,  and  saying  to  the  broker,  "I  can  not  respond  any  further,  and 

Sou  must  sell  me  out  when  I  get  down  to  that  point,"  the  mem- 
ers  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  or  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange — I  do  not  know  which  you  are  illustrating  on ;  but  I  suppose 
both  come  under  the  same  head,  do  they  not  ? 

Senator  Smith.  Yes, 

Mr.  Latham.  That  the  brokers  would  get  together  and  compare 
sheets  and  force  a  decline  down,  and  that  you  knew  that  to  be  so  ? 

Senator  Smtth,  No;  I  did  not  say  that,  I  did  not  say  that  they 
would  get  together.  I  said  they  did  it.  Just  two  weeks  ago  I  was 
in  a  place  where  these  Httle  orders  were  coming  in;  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  a  "wild  eat"  or  whether  it  was  what  we  call  a  "blind 
tiger."  I  saw  in  there  fellows  of  such  a  class  that  if  you  cut  off  their 
beads  you  would  not  have  got  blood  enough  to  wet  a  pocket  handker- 
chief.    That  break  came,  and  all  the  little  fellows  were  gone. 

Yesterday  the  question  was  asked  by  this  committee,  or  this  morn- 
ing, why  these  dealers  go  to  New  York  and  hedge.  It  is  not  the  com- 
mission on  cotton  they  are  after;  it  is  those  maigins  of  a  dollar  a  bale 
that  are  put  up  that  they  clean  out.  Now,  listen — and  I  want  the 
committee  to  catch  this  idea  clearly:  It  was  obligatory  upon  New 
York  to  cease  to  be  a  spot  cotton  market  for  the  reason  that  if  they 
vanted  to  take  the  risk  of  selling  thousands  of  bales  on  contract  and 
be  forced 

Xfr.  Mendelbaum.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  aak  the  Senator 
whether  he  is  asking  questions  of  Mr.  Latham  or  whether  he  is  testi- 
fying? If  he  is  testifying,  I  wish  you  would  put  him  under  oath,  as 
you  do  the  rest  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  always  under  oath, 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  He  has  stated  here  several  things  as  absolutely 
true  from  his  knowledge,  and  I  dispute  that  they  are  true.  I  want 
him  put  under  oath. 

Senator  Smith.  I  am  perfectly  willing. 

The  Chairman,  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Senators  and 
Representatives  are  always  under  oath,  and  their  testimony  before 
any  committee  is  so  regarded.  Gientlemen  who  think  that  Senators 
or  Representatives  making  statements  here  are  misinformed  will 
have  an  opportunity  at  the  proper  time  to  give  their  views, 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  I  know;  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  they  make  their 
statements  as  witnesses  under  oath  I  aeree  with  you  fully.  I  have 
no  fault  to  find.  Then  they  are  placed  in  a  position  where  we  can 
set  at  the  truth  and  can  cross-examine  them.  We  believe  that  we 
have  the  same  right  to  cross-examine  a  Senator  or  a  Congressman  as 
we  have  to  cross-examine  any  other  witness. 

Senator  Smith.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  cross-examine  me,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  The  Senator  will  proceed  with  his  statement. 

Senator  Smith.  I  want  to  make  this  further  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  was  brought  out  in  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Parker, 
to  which  I  will  refer,  that  the  "tail  wa^ed  the  dog,"  I  want  the 
committee  to  see  clearly  what,  in  my  mind,  the  connection  is.  If 
the  persons  making  these  enormous  sales  of  cotton  on  the  New  York 
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or  New  Orleans  exchange  had  to  deliver  white  spinnable  cotton 
on  those  contracts  upon  demand,  they  would  not  dare  to  have  the 
fluctuations  they  have.  But  when  the  market  can  be  depressed 
within  a  week  a  hundred  points  in  the  face  of  a  supply,  then  it  becomes 
such  a  fascinating  game  that  these  men  from  tne  South  know  that 
up  to  the  time  that  the  bucket  shops  and  illegitimate  wire  houses 
were  driven  out  they  were  crowded  from  day  to  day,  and  got  not 
simply  commissions,  but  the  margins  put  up  to  make  purchases. 
Then,  when  the  market  got  too  low,  is  it  not  a  common  expression- 
do  you  not  know  it,  and  do  I  not  know  it — that  "a  reaction  is  duet" 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes. 

Senator  Smith.  Wliy,  certainly.  "We  have  cleaned  them  up 
goin^  down;  now  let  us  start  them  back,  and  get  them  going  and 
coming."     Is  not  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  But,  Senator,  could  not  a  man  clean  himself  up ! 

Senator  Smfth.  Why,  I  am  not  here  to  speak  of  the  morals  of  the 

Esople,  Did  not  the  United  States  Government  put  its  hands  on  the 
ouisiana  lottery,  and  say :  ' '  You  can  not  put  up  a  fascinating  game 
to  clean  the  country  up  through  the  unfortunate  disposition  of  man- 
kind to  gamble?"  And  what  we  are  doing  in  this  committee  is  to 
try  to  prove  that  the  gambling  aspect  of  dealing  in  cotfon  baa  super- 
seded and  overshadowed  and  submerged  the  legitimate  business,  and 
we  are  going  to  stop  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Latham,  of  course  the  particular  purpose  of 
this  inquiry  is  to  get  the  opinion  of  men  engaged  in  the  cotton  busi- 
ness as  to  the  legitimacy  and  the  necessity  of  the  future  market.  I 
do  not  care  to  protract  your  examination  unduly;  and  to  get  vour 
opinion,  if  I  may,  in  a  nutshell,  I  should  like  to  inquire  if  I  am  rignt  in 
understanding  you  to  say  this;  That  in  your  judgment,  if  futures  were 
eliminated  the  cotton  spinner  could  readily  adapt  himself  to  the 
change  of  conditions,  and  the  cotton  brokerage  business  would  suffer 
no  particular  change  except,  perhaps,  to  shift  the  business  from  the 
smaller  to  the  larger  dealer,  and  that  the  chief  burden  of  the  change 
in  the  way  of  financial  loss  would  fall  upon  the  growers )  Do  I  state 
your  position  accurately  ? 

Mr,  Latham,  I  tliink  that  it  would  fall  more  lai^ely  upon  the 
grower  than  upon  anyone  else,  because  I  think  the  others  could  adjust 
themselves  to  it.  It  would  disarrange  the  present  buying  business 
of  the  country — there  is  no  doubt  about  that — by  eliminating  a  great 
many  of  the  small  ?">eople. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  member  of  the  committee  any  further 
questions  ? 

Mr.  Cocks.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Latham  a  question.  Mr. 
Latham,  you  spoke  about  the  difference  between  hay  and  cotton- 
that  is,  you  assumed  that  we  all  think  that  "cotton  is  cotton."  From 
j'our  remarks  it  might  be  inferred  that  "hay  is  hay;"  that  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  grades,  and  that  it  is  not  just  as  liable  to  vary 
in  grade  as  cotton.     Is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Latham.  Mv  idea  in  bringing  up  that  remark  was  tliis:  Sup- 
pose j'ou  take  a  mill  that  spins  a  specialty  in  cotton.  There  are  some 
days  when  it  can  make  a  contract  which  would  be  desirable  on  the 
known  relation  of  what  other  cotton  is  fetching,  and  what  that  class 
of  product  would  be  bringing.  The  manufacturer  knows  it  is  desir- 
able to  enter  into  that  contract.     But  simultaneouslj'  he  can  not  go 
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d  secure  his  exact  needs  for  his  mill.  As  I  illustrated  it  a  while 
e  might  want  full  inch-and-an-eighth  bender  cotton,  and  at 
I  have  been  unable  to  buy  that  cotton  for  a  period  of  two  or 
lays  at  a  time.  We  could  not  get  it  offered  at  any  price.  If 
ill  were  to  go  ahead  and  sell  its  product  for  twelve  months 
of  time  without  having  the  cotton  in  sight,  or  having  it  secured, 
rate,  it  would  be  undertaking  a  speculation  which  men  of  good 
ss  acumen  would  say  was  too  far  away  for  the  mill  to  go. 
Cocks.  But  there  would  be  no  reason  why  the  mill  man  could 
ve  that  cotton  in  the  warehouse  though? 

Latham.  Are  you  going  to  have  it  in  the  warehouse  in  advance 
seKing  of  the  goods  ? 
Cocks.  Yes;  certainly. 

IiATOAM.  Then  you  would  have  the  mill  speculating  on  a  per- 
tremendous  volume  of  cotton,  which  might  also  break  you. 
is  danger  at  both  ends. 

Cocks.  If  a  man  has  to  deliver  a  cargo  of  prime  timothy  hay 
Ist  day  of  next  June  the  only  way  for  nim  to  be  sure  of  doing  it 
>uy  that  hay  and  warehouse  it,  unless  he  can  contract  for  it 
ome  person  that  he  considers  responsible. 
Latham.  That  is  all  so,  but  you  can  buy  a  cargo  of  prime 
ly  hay  a  great  deal  easier  than  you  can  buy  a  thousand  bales 
i-and-an-eighth  full  bender  cotton. 

Cocks.  Of  course  I  can  not  go  into  that,  because  I  do  not 
about  it,  but  I  know  that  sometimes  the  market  is  bare  of  prime 
ly  hay,  in  case  a  man  wants  to  get  it  to  fill  a  large  order,  and  I 
ed  one  was  as  hard  or  as  easy  to  get  as  the  other  on  short  notice. 
Latham.  But  here  is  a  mill  that  does  contract  (as  I  have  kno^vi) 
o  contract)  at  least  eighteen  months  ahead.  They  get  to  run- 
n  some  specialty  that  is  found  to  be  salable,  and  they  can  make 
ract  with  some  dry  goods  jobber  who  takes  fi-om  them  all  they 
ake  for  a  specified  time — ^eighteen  months  in  that  case. 
Cocks.  Is  not  that  true  of  the  iron  trade?  Do  not  the  rail- 
contract  for  iron  to  be  delivered  a  long  way  ahead  ? 
Latham.  I  know  that  in  order  to  got  structural  material  you 
o  contract  for  it;  but  how  far  ahead  those  contracts  go  I  do  not 
But  I  can  tell  you  this:  1  believe  I  am  not  misinformed  when 
.-ou  that  the  man  that  selb  you  the  iron  owns  75  per  cent  of  the 
ct  that  comes  out  of  tiic  mines. 
Chairman.  But  there  are  iron  factories  which  own  no  mines, 
lat  still  make  contracts  a  long  way  ahead. 
Latham.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  aduiit  that.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
bulk  of  iron  business,  the  men  own  the  mines  as  well  as  they 
he  ore  on  the  lakes,  and  they  own  the  steamships  that  haul  it, 
ley  own  everything  all  along.  Therefore,  if  they  sell  something 
they  are  selling  what  they  nave,  and  not  what  the  other  fellow 

Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Latham.  And  if  they  accumulate  them,  they  are  dealing  with 
>wn  goods  and  not  with  another  fellow's. 

Chairman.  Aie  thei'e  any  other  questions? 

Lever.  Mr.  Latham,  coming  back  to  the  effect  of  futures 
spots,  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
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statement  in  one  of  the  commercial  papera  of  New  York,  printed  this 
morning : 


I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Sims's  question,  that  that 
quotation  was  posted  at  2  o'clock  in  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir.  Pardon  me,  Mr,  Chairman;  I  think  that 
is  the  exact  hour.     It  is  ahout  that. 

Several  Gentlemen.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Lever.  Well,  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  regular  time, 

Mr.  Lever.  Now,  1  want  to  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  reason  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  whether  that  quotation  would  have  any  effect  what- 
ever upon  the  price  of  spot  cotton  during  that  day ! 

Mr.  Latham.  Will  you  repeat  that  question,  sir? 

Mr,  Lever.  1  want  to  know  whether  the  quotation  of  spots  upon 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  yesterday  at  14.25,  with  a  sale  of 
3,260  bales,  had  any  effect  whatever  upon  the  price  of  spot  cotton 
in  the  South  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  same  day? 

Mr.  Lever.  That  same  day. 

Mr.  Latham.  I  should  think  it  would;  yes,  sir.- 

Mr.  Lever.  How  could  it  possibly  have  any  effect  upon  the  price 
of  cotton  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  2,  when  the  posting 
was  made  ? 

Mr.  Latham,  Of  course  it  could  not  anticipate  it. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum,  May  I  make  one  remark  in  connection  with 
that  question  "i 

Mr.  Lever.  Yes;  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  answer  that. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  The  posting  of  the  quotation  is  simply  the 
statement  that  cotton  during  that  day  sold  at  that  price.     The  post-  1 
ing  docs  not  make  the  price.     The  posting  is  simply  the  evidence  of  | 
the  fact  that  cotton  has  sold  at  that  price.  ] 

Mr,  Lever,  You  post  futures,  however,  Mr.  Mendelbaum?  '- 

Mr.  Mendelbaum,  Yes,  sir;  but  the  posting  of  the  price  does  not 
make  the  price.     The  posting  is  simply  the  evidence  of  the  fact  that   ■. 
cotton  sold  at  that  price  up  to  that  time.    It  is  so  in  New  Orleans,  and    j 
it  is  in  all  tlie  spot  markets  in  the  South,  and  it  is  so  in  Liverpool,       \ 

Mr.  Lever.  Now,  just  one  moment :  You  post  your  futures  eveiy   ; 
five  or  ten  minutes,  or  every  one  or  two  or  three  or  four  or  five  min- 
utes; do  you  not? 

Mr.  Mendelbaum,  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  say,  you  post  the  price  of  futures  every  one  or  two 
three  or  four  or  five  minutj?s,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  Every  sale;  every  transaction. 

Mr,  Lever.  And  those  sales  sometimes  take  place  half  a  dozen  in  a 
minute  ? 

Mr.  Mendelbalth,  Oh,  sometimes  half  a  dozen  in  one  minute. 

Mr.  Lever.  Yes;  half  a  dozen  in  one  minute — that  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Lever,  But  you  do  not  post  your  spots  until  2  o'clock  in  the 
dav? 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  No,  sir.  The  specific  sales  of  spots  are  not 
counted  until  half  an  hour  before  that  time. 
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Mr,  Levee.  That  berng  tho  case,  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Latham,  comine 
back  to  bis  question  (because  I  know  he  wants  to  put  himself  on  this 
record  in  the  correct  position),  if  the  effect  of  the  quotations  of  spot 
cotton  on  the  New  \ork  Exchange  has  any  effect  whatever  on  the 
price  of  spot  cotton  in  the  South  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
2  o'clock  m  the  afternoon,  when  the  majority  of  the  business  is  done  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  ask  me  that 
question,  because  that  would  be  anticipating  the  time.  Some  one 
world  have  to  know  in  the  South,  or  I  would  nave  to  know,  what  the 
quotation  at  2  o'clock  was  going  to  be  in  order  to  answer  that. 
Therefore  I  must  ask  the  gentleman  to  withdraw  that  question.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  fair  question. 

Mr.  Lever.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  question  is  a  fair 
question;  because  I  am  endeavoring  to  bring  out  from  Mr.  Latham 
whether  the  spot  quotations  on  the  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
exchanges  control  the  spot  prices,  or  whether  the  futures  do  it. 

A  Gentleman.  It  is  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  Mr.  Latham  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  saying  that  a  buyer  in  Greensboro  could  not  bo  influenced  by  a 
quotation  that  he  had  not  received.  That  is  really  the  purport  of 
tne  question. 

Mr.  Latham.  That  would  really  answer  his  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  That  really  answers  my  question.  Now,  then,  if  you 
are  not  governed  by  a  quotation  whicn  you  would  have  to  anticipate 
and  which  you  do  not  know,  what  are  you  governed  by  in  your 
trading  on  cotton  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  2  in  the  day  i 

Mr.  Latham.  We  are  governed  by  the  spot  quotations  as  published 
in  New  York  and  New  Orleans  at  2  o'clock  every  day  for  the  following 
morning.  We  also  receive  every  morning  a  cable  from  Liverpool, 
about  half  past  8  o'clock,  which  gives  the  opening  market  there  in 
practically  the  biggest  spot  market  in  the  world.  "That  is  the  biggest 
spirmers'  market.  It  is  surrounded  by  spinners.  We  get  that  news 
from  Liverpool,  which  gives  the  price  at  which  spinners  can  buy  cot- 
ton on  the  spot,  or  at  which  they  can  buy  cotton  for  delivery  in  any 
one  of  the  months,  running  up  for  eight  or  ten  months  ahead.  We 
use  that  along  up  until  10  o'clock,  if  any  business  offera, 

Mr,  Lever.  Tnen  what  do  you  do? 

Mr.  Latham.  We  continue  to  get  that  until  11  o'clock,  eastern 
time,  here. 

Mr.  Lever.  And  then  what  ? 

^ir.  Latham.  At  10  o'clock  we  commence  to  get  the  New  York 
and  New  Orleans  market  quotations,  telling  what  buyers  and  sell- 
ers-  ■- 

Mr.  Burleson.  Quotations  on  futures,  you  meani 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr-  Lever.  Future  markets  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  I.1EVER.  And  then  you  are  governed  by  the  future  quotations 
during  the  balance  of  the  day? 

Mr.  TjAtham.  Yes,  sir- 
Mr.  Lever.  Now,  just  one  other  question:  I  should  like  you  to 
give  the  committee  your  idea  of  the  value  of  hedging  as  it  affects 
both  the  spinner  of  cotton  ami  the  producer  of  cotton. 
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Mr.  Latham.  I  think  the  ability  of  the  apinner  to  hedge  enables 
him  to  place  his  contracts  forward  for  a  longer  time  than  he  would  be 
able  to  do  if  he  were  unable  to  hedge ;  and  it  makes  his  business  much 
safer.  For  instance,  we  will  illustrate  by  the  case  of  a  little  mill. 
Suppose  a  little  mill  uses  500  bales  of  cotton  a  month.  That  is  not  a 
large  mill,  as  you  gentlemen  know.  But  500  bales  of  cotton  at  the 
present  time  is  worth  $40,000.  Suppose  the  mill  man  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  contract  the  product  of  his  mill  for  ten  months  ahead, 
wnich  I  believe  even  the  people  who  are  opposed  to  trading  in  futures 
in  cotton  would  not  believe  was  wrong — tfiat  is,  for  a  cotton  mill  to 
sell  what  the  mill  could  make  for  ten  months  ahead.  They  admit 
that  we  could  do  that.  You  would  soy :  "  He  must  go  into  the  market 
at  once  and  buy  his  cotton."  I  happen  to  live  down  in  a  community 
where  money  is  not  so  abundant  as  that.  It  would  take  S400,000  in 
clear  cash  to  pay  for  enough  cotton  to  run  that  mill  for  ten  months, 
and  to  enable  it  to  properly  hedge  itself.  i 

In  addition  to  that,  there  might  be  times  when  we  would  be  nmnlug    1 
out  of  scarcity  into  promised  abundance.     For  instance,  that  con- 
tract might  be  offered  some  time  in  the  month  of  July,  we  will  say, 
this  year;  and  everj'body  knows  that  cotton  this  year  is  scarce, 
because  we  have  made  a  mighty  short  crop.     But  we  also  look  over    j 
to  the  next  crop,  and  we  see  that  there  is  a  promise  of  a  large  planting    ] 
in  the  South;  and  in  anticipation  of  that  cotton  is  selling  lower  than    ; 
it  was  selling  in  the  sununer  time.     Therefore,  it  would  probably  not    ■ 
be  good  busmess  for  that  mill  to  go  into  the  market  and  buy  that    ', 
$400,000  worth  of  cotton  in  anticipation,  when  they  see  lower  prices 
probably  ahead;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  they  could  not  fmance  it. 
But  (coming  directly  to  your  question)  if  the  mill  man  is  permitted  to 
hedge,  it  would  not  cost  him  a  great  sight  of  money  to  put  up  his  margin 
even  if  ho  had  to  put  up  any  mai^in  at  all,  to  make  nis  hedge — andne 
midit  not  have  to  put  up  any  margin  at  all;  and  he  could  go  ahead 
and  buy  the  option.     He  might  buy  200  bales  of  March  cotton,  200 
bales  or  May  cotton,  200  bales  of  July  cotton,  and  200  bales  of  August 
cotton,  which  would  cover  his  eight  or  ten  months'  supply  of  cotton; 
and  he  would  take  up  that  cotton  as  it  came  along  and  spm  it. 

Mr.  IjEVeb.  Let  me  state  a  case,  and  see  if  I  get  clearly  in  my  own 
mind  the  method  of  hedging.  A  cotton-mill  man  in  North  Carolina 
buys  500  bales  of  spot  cotton  in  Greensboro  for  his  mill  ? 

Mr,  IjATHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  He  immediately  telegraphs  his  broker  in  New  York 
to  sell  him  500  bales  of  Julys,  m  order  to  protect  him,  "hedge"  him, 
against  liis  purchase  ?     Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr,  Latham.  That  might  be  so  in  some  cases.     It  is  not  so  in  every 

Mr.  Leveb.  That  is  ordinarily  so,  though;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Latham.  It  is  frequently  so. 

Mr.  IjEVER.  It  is  frequently  so.  Is  not  this  the  effect  that  follows 
from  that:  That  your  system  of  hedging  thereby  makes  your  mill  man 
a  natural  bear  upon  the  market  and  a  natural  depressing  agent  upon 
cotton'^ 

Mr.  Latham.  Ido  not  assent  to  that,  sir,  for  this  reason:  Inasmuch 
as  he  has  already  bought  so  that  he  may  sell,  thereby  making  a  hedge, 
the  man  that  he  bought  the  cotton  from  was  the  natural  depre^scr  of 
the  price,  whether  he  was  a  dealer  or  whether  he  bought  it  from  the 
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,  farmer  direct.  That  cotton,  in  other  worda,  woa  going  to  be  sold  to 
somebody. 

Mr.  Leveb.  Is  it  not  to  the  interest  of  the  man  who  sells  futures  on 
the  New  York  Exchange  to  have  futures  go  down  ?  Can  he  profit  at 
all  except  by  futures  going  down  if  he  sola  upon  the  market  f  ' 

Mr.  Latham.  Do  you  mean  that  he  is  trying  to  make  his  money  by 
^>eculatioti  pure  and  simple  t 

Mr.  Lever.  I  mean  as  a  hedge.  . 

Mr.  Latham.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  It  is  not  in  his  interest  for  the  market  to  go  down  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  If  he  has  sold  cotton  { 

Mr.  Latham.  Not  necessarily.  I  know  manufacturers  that  are 
abort  of  futures  at  the  present  time  (if  you  will  permit  the  expression), 
in  New  York  and  possibly  in  other  markets,  that  are  honestly  and 
thoroughly  desirous  of  the  market  going  up  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Leveh.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Parker,  who  testified 
before  the  committee  the  other  day,  that  hedging  makes  the  spinner 
a  natural  bear  upon  the  market ! 

Mr.  Latham.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  do  not  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  Latham.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  Just  one  other  question:  Will  you  explain  to  the 
committee  your  idea  of  the  meamng  of  "fixed  differences,"  and  their 
effect  upon  prices  t 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir;  I  will.  I  will  attempt  to  do  that.  The 
world  has  become  accustomed  to  sell  cotton  in  a  commercial  way  on 
the  basis  of  middling,  in  some  places  on  a  basis  of  strict  middling, 
and  in  some  other  places  on  a  basis  of  good  middling. 

Mr,  Lever.  Just  one  moment  there.  Wliat  is  the  manufacturer's 
basis? 

Mr.  Latham.  Tlie  manufacturers  try  to  buy  even-running  grades, 
pven-running  staples.  Of  course  we  have  some  mills  that  are  making 
a.  low  grade  of  stuff,  that  can  spin  practically  everything;  and  they 
will  buy  almost  anything  that  is  cheap. 

Mr.  Lever.  What  is  the  ordinary  grade — middling  or  strict  mid- 
dling? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  suppose  the  ordinary  grade  of  cotton  throughout 
the  world  is  middling  and  a  little  better— middling  to  strict  middling. 
That  would  be  the  crop  average,  if  that  is  what  you  mean  to  ask. 

Mr.  Marsh.  May  I  ask  the  witness  one  question  on  that  point? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

itir.  Marsh.  That  would  be  the  average  normal  crop — middling  to 
strict  middling  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean  to  say. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Now  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Latham.  Now,  as  to  the  fixed  difference.  The  fixed  difference 
exists  in  New  York  an<]  New  Orleans  at  the  present  time. 

Mr-  Burleson.  You  are  mistaken;  you  do  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  Not  in  New  Orleans. 

Several  Gentlemen.  No. 

Mr.  Latham.  It  does  not?  I  thought  it  did.  Well,  it  does  exist 
in  New  York. 
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Mr.  Mendexbaum.  It  does  not  exist  in  New  York,  either.  It  a 
changed  twice  a.  year.  It  is  the  difference  that  is  changed  twice  a 
year. 

Mr.  Burleson.  If  Mr.  Latham  is  going  to  explain  that,  I  want  Mr. 
Latham  to  explain  it.  If  he  can  not  do  it,  I  should  like  to  have  some- 
bo  dv  else  do  it. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  want  him  to  ^ve  his  opinion  as  to  the  value  and 
effect  of  it  and  the  purpose  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Latham  understands  the  question. 

Mr.  Lathau.  I  think  so;  and  I  am  glad  you  called  my  attention 
to  that  point,  because  I  might  have  assumed  that  the  committee 
know  more  about  it,  probably,  than  they  do.  Therefore  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  gentlemen  to  interrupt  me  to  explain  that  the  fixed  dif- 
ference is  changed  twice  a  year,  and  that  that  is  the  system  that 
prevails  there.     Is  that  what  you  wish  me  to  talk  upon,  particularly  I 

Mr.  Lever.  Yes. 

Mr,  Latham.  What  was  your  question,  exactly) 

Mr.  Lever.  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the  value  of  your  fixed- 
difference  system  to  the  cotton  trade  ? 

Mr,  Latham.  The  value  of  the  fixed-difference  system  to  the  cot- 
ton trade  is  as  a  matter  of  economy.  Cotton  is  a  very  expensive 
thing  to  handle.  Even  to  hold  an  arbitration  on  cotton  is  an  expeo- 
sive  thing  and  adds  to  its  cost.  If  you  are  buying  and  selling  some- 
thing where  you  know  exactly  what  it  is  in  January,  and  you  know 
that  it  is  going  to  be  the  same  thing  in  February,  when  you  are  going 
to  deliver  it  to  somebody  else,  the  element  of  speculation  would  not 
enter  into  your  calculation  the  same  as  it  would  if  there  was  what  is 
called  an  arbitrary  difference,  which  might  be  one  thing  to-dsy  and 
might  be  very  materially  changed  tliirty  daj's  hence.  You  might 
suffer  simply  by  the  change  in  somebody's  frame  of  mind  in  think- 
ing that  it  would  not  grade  a  certain  thing  thirty  days  from  now,  w 
that  it  graded  that  much  more.  Therefore  your  operation  would  be 
much  more  speculative  on  an  arbitrary  difference  than  it  would  on  a 
fixed  difference. 

Mr.  Lever.  The  chairman  suggests  that  you  answer  the  question 
whether  or  not  you  think  the  fixed-difference  system  in  New  York 
is  preferable  to  the  commercial-difference  system  in  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Leveh.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  In  the  first  place,  a  lai^e  part  of  the  business  in 
New  York  is  the  clearing-house  business  of  the  world,  and  it  obliterates 
the  speculative  situation  that  I  mentioned  in  my  last  remarks.  It  is 
known  what  you  are  dealing  with.  You  know  in  January  what 
you  are  going  to  get  in  February,  and  you  know  in  February  what 
the  difference  is  going  to  be  in  March.  They  change  the  differences 
twice  a  year,  when  they  think  they  know  what  the  outcome  is  going 
to  be,  according  to  what  the  crop  is  going  to  be,  its  grade,  etc.  They 
can  largely  forecast  it.  Then  they  change  the  differences  in  New 
York  to  meet  that. 

Mr.  Lever.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  New 
York  contract? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  think  it  is  a  perfectly  fair  contract,  sir.  .  I  have 
bought  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  in  New  York,  and  received 
them,  and  shippetl  them  to  the  South  and  to  Europe;  and  I  have 
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ielivered  thousands  and  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  upon  the  New 
ITork  market  when  it  was  the  highest  market  in  the  world. 

Mr,  Lever.  Mr.  I-atham,  do  you  think  any  contract  is  a  fair  con- 
ract  that  puts  it  in  the  option  of  one  man  to  deliver  upon  the  contract 
iny thing  he  wants  to  deliver  within  23  or  24  grades  i 

Mr.  Latham.  I  do,  sir,  if  the  other  man  buys  that  sort  of  a  con- 
lact.     It  takes  two  to  make  the  contract. 

Mr.  Leveb.  It  puts  him  absolutely  at  the  mercy,  however,  of  the 
leller  of  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Latham.  If  you  had  a  hundred  city  lots,  and  somebody  were 
»  buy  one  of  those  lots,  and  you  as  the  seller  were  to  deliver  him 
inch  a  lot  as  you  i)leased,  you  would  give  him  the  lot  that  was  least 
lalable,  unless  he  was  a  very  good  friend  of  yours.  Then  you  might 
^ve  him  a  better  lot. 

Mr.  Lever.  In  the  commerce  of  the  world,  do  you  know  of  any 
other  business  that  has  such  a  contract  as  the  New  York  cotton  con- 
tract, which  gives  the  option  as  to  delivery  entirely  to  the  seller  1 

Mr.  Latham.  Yea,  sir;  grain  contracts  are  made  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Lbvek,  But  if  you  went  out  into  the  market  and  bought  a 
carload  of  2-yearH3ld  steers  for  delivery  in  July,  would  you  permit 
the  seller  of  those  steers  to  deliver  to  you  1-year-old  steers  in  July  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  No,  sir;  I  would  not.  But  if  the  seller  of  those  steers 
had  given  me  a  contract  in  writing  that  he  was  going  to  dehver  me 
2-year-old  steers  at  tlO  apiece,  with  the  option  or  giving  me  1-year- 
old  steers,  at  $5  apiece,  that  would  be  his  contract. 

Mr.  Lever.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Latham,  that  the  fact  that  you  have 
a  contract  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  which  gives  to  the  seller 
the  option  of  the  kind  of  cotton  that  he  shall  deliver  within  a  range  of 
23  or  24  grades  has  the  effect  of  making  the  buyer  of  that  cotton 
give  a  loss  price  for  it,  because  he  knows  that  he  runs  a  risk  of  having 
cotton  put  upon  him  that  he  can  not  use  commercially? 

iir.  Latham.  I  should  like  to  have  you  repeat  that,  sir.  It  was 
such  a  lengthy  question  that  I  rather  got  lost. 

Mr.  Lever.  Let  mc  see  if  we  can  not  modify  it  somewhat,  I  will 
make  this  statement:  You  have  23  or  24  grades  of  cotton  in  New 
York  which  are  deliverable  upon  contract  ? 

Mr.  Latham,  I  think  there  are  about  20  grades;  yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Lever,  The  ordinary  spinnable  grade  of  cotton  throughout 
the  world  is  middling  to  strict  middling? 

Mr.  Latham.  No,  sir;  I  deny  that  there  is  any  sort  of  cotton,  even 
Texas  holly,  but  what  can  be  spun, 

Mr,  Lever,  I  say,  the  ordinary  grade.  The  majority  of  the  mills 
use  that,  do  they  not,  Mr,  Neville  ?  I  understood  you  to  make  that 
statement  a  moment  ago, 

Mr.  Neville,  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Lever,  That  the  majority  of  the  mills  of  the  country  use  mid- 
dling to  strict  middling? 

Mr.  Neville,  No,  sir;  you  misunderstood  me.  I  said  the  average 
^rade  of  a  normal  crop  is  middling  to  strict  middling;  not  that  the 
ipinners  use  it.  If  Mr,  Latham  will  pardon  me  just  to  answer  your 
question,  the  spinners  the  world  over  try  to  buy  strict  middling 
cotton. 

Mr,  Lever.  That  is  it.  So  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  ordinary 
basis  for  the  spinner  is  strict  middling  cotton? 
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Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Lever.  Now,  you  have  23  or  24  grades  here.  Under  your 
New  York  contracts  you  can  deliver  any  of  those  23  or  24  grades  to 
the  spinner  who  is  buying  your  contract.  He  buys  100  bales  of  cotton 
according  to  your  contract.     You  may  deUver  to  him  any  one  of  23 

frades.  He  wants  strict  middling  cotton.  He  can  use  that  in  his 
usiness.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  necessarily,  in  order  to  protect  him- 
self against  these  low  grades,  he  must  give  a  lower  price  for  the  strict 
middling  cotton  ?     Is  not  that  the  effect  t 

Mr,  I^THAM.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Levee.  You  do  not  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  are  a  member  of  the  exchange,  Mr.  Latham  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  have  a  regular  contract  which  you  enter  into 
when  you  buy  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  The  regular  form  of  contract  which  we  had  set  out 
here? 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  If  you  bought  500  bales  of  cotton  on  the  New  York 
Exchange  to-day,  you  would  enter  that  upon  your  books,  would  you 
not? 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  Would  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  enter  it  upon 
their  books  anywhere  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  do  not  think  the  New  York  Exchange  does  any 
business  as  an  institution.     It  is  a  meeting  place  formembers, 

Mr.  Lever.  There  would  be  no  record  at  all  kept  of  that  transaction 
on  the  New  York  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  On  the  New  York  Exchange  1 

Mr.  Lever.  Yea. 

Mr.  Latham.'  That  I  can  not  answer,  sir.  Since  my  dealings 
would  be  with  an  individual  member  of  the  New  York  Exchange,  ne 
would  naturally  keep  a  record ;  and  he  probably  would  also  keep  » 
record  with  the  man  he  tied  the  other  end  to. 

Mr.  IjEver.  You  do  not  know  whether  or  not  they  keep  such  s 
record  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  A  record  of  the  price  is  kept. 

Mr.  Lever.  But  not  of  the  amount  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Not  of  the  amount. 

Mr.  Lever.  So  that  only  one  party  to  the  contract  keeps  a  record 
of  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  Why,  certainly;  the  man  that  takes  the  other  end  of 
it  would  keep  a  record  of  his  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Lever.  And  your  association  here,  at  which  you  meet,  does 
not  have  any  record  at  all  of  the  amount  of  sales,  that  you  know  oft 

Mr.  Latham.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Bball.  I  understood  Mr.  Latham  a  moment  ago  to  say  that 
the  practice  of  delivering  cotton  different  from  the  grade  that  is 
actually  bought  has  a  parallel  in  the  grain  exchanges  ol  the  country' 

Mr.  Latham.  Yea,  sir;  and  also  in  the  coiTee  exchanges. 

Mr.  Beall.  Is  the  practice  the  same  ?  I  notice  that  this  report  ol 
Mr.  Smith's  says  this,  speaking  of  grain: 
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In  order  to  relieve  the  seller  of  danKer  of  comera  and  equeezee,  be  is  permitted  to 
deliver  several  griidee,  but  under  conditionB  wbich  Amount  to  a  penalty-  thougb  if  he 
delivers  a  better  mde  of  wheat  than  No.  2  h«  gets  no  "difference  on,  or  premium, 
but  is  forecd  to  deliver  it  at  the  same  price  as  No.  2. 

Is  that  the  same  practice  that  prevails  on  the  cotton  exchange  1 

Mr.  Latham.  No,  sir;  no,  sir.  The  hotter  you  deliver  the  more 
you  get  for  it  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 

Mr.  Beaix.  If  the  seller  delivers  a  hetter  grade  of  cotton  than  you 
have  contracted  for,  he  gets  that  difference  T 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir;  he  does. 

Mr.  Beau..  In  dealing  on  the  grain  exchange  he  does  not,  accord- 
ing to  this  statement. 

Mr.  Latham.  I  simply  accept  that.  I  do  not  know  the  custom  on 
the  grain  exchange. 

Ik&.  Beall.  "This  clearly  amounts  to  a  penalty" — so  states  iSi. 
Smith. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Under  the  present  system,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  there  are  about  four  classes  that  are  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  price  of  cotton — the  producer,  the  handler  (the  man  that 
deals  in  it  after  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  producer),  the  spinner,  and 
tbe  speculator.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  else  that  is  especially  inter- 
eatea  besides  those  four  classes  t 

Mr.  Latham.  I  should  think  that  pretty  well  covers  it,  sir, 

Mr.  BiTRLESON.  No;  the  ultimate  consumer  has  some  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  Beall.  Of  course  the  ultimate  consumer  consumes  it  in  a 
form  different  from  cotton.  If  the  exchanges  were  eliminated,  I 
understand  that  the  system  of  dealing  in  cotton  could  be  changed  so 
that  the  producer  could  still  continue  to  produce  it  and  disjxise  of  it. 
If  the  system  were  changed  the  man  who  handled  cotton  could  still 
continue  to  handle  it,  could  he  not?  He  might  have  to  revolu- 
tionize the  system,  but  he  could  still  continue  to  handle  it. 

Mr.  Latham.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall,  The  spinner  would  still  continue  to  spin  it,  would 
he  not? 

Mr,  Latham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beai,l.  Then  the  only  class  of  people  who  would  be  eliminated 
from  the  cotton  trade  would  be  the  speculators.  If  the  exchanges 
were  eliminated,  and  there  were  a  revolution  of  the  system,  the  only 
man  that  would  be  eliminated  would  be  the  man  who  now  speculates 
in  future  contracts.  So  far  as  you  can  see,  is  not  he  the  only  one 
that  would  be  completely  eliminated  ? 

Mr,  Latham.  I  tnink  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  Now,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  prdoucer  is 
willing  to  take  the  risk  of  having  these  exchanges  eliminated. 

Mr.  Latham.  Who  is  that,  sir? 

Mr.  Beall.  The  producer. 

Mr.  Latham,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  understand  that  the  spinner  is  willing  to  take  the 
risk  of  having  the  cotton  trade  revolutionized  by  the  elimination  of 
the  exchanges.     Is  that  your  understanding  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  sir,  if  you  think  you  can 
eliminate  the  exchanges  of  cotton  of  the  world,  or  if  you  are  going 
to  elmuDate  only  the  American  exchanges  f 
36387— A  A  B— vol  2—10 — -10 
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Mr.  Beall.  We  are  working  on  the  exchanges  here  at  home  f 
the  present.    The  spinner  ia  willing  for  them  to  be  eliminated ;  is  he  : 
not? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  do  not  think  the  spinners  are,  as  a  class. 

Mr.  B&ALL.  But  many  of  the  spinners  aref 

Mr.  Lathah.  I  think  they  are,  sir. 

Mr.  Leteb.  The  majority  are. 

Mr,  Bbali..  The  majority  of  the  spinners  are  willing  that  they  shall 
be  eliminated  t 

Mr.  Latham.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  agree  to  that,  sir. 

Mr,  Beall.  Well,  in  the  case  of  the  men  who  handle  cotton,  I 
miderstood  Mr.  Cone  to  say  yesterday  that  he  could  probably  make 
more  money  with  the  system  changed  than  he  makes  now.  Is  it  your 
judgment  that  men  situated  as  Mr,  Cone  is,  who  deal  in  spot  cotton, 
with  the  intelligence  that  they  possess,  would  be  as  well  off  with  the 
exchanges  elimmated  as  they  are  now  t  Do  you  think  his  statement 
was  correct  in  that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  believe  the  men  who  are  in  the  position  that  Mr. 
Cone  is  would  be  as  well  off. 

Mr.  Beall.  He  ia  in  the  [losition  of  being  a  purchaser  and  seller 
of  cotton. 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall,  That  class  of  people  would  be  as  well  off  with  the 
exchanges  eliminated  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  Anyone  that  has  ability  to  make  money  by  the  avei^ 
age  system  would  not  be  hurt.  In  other  words,  if  I  am  strong  enough 
iinancially  to  buy  a  thousand  bales  of  cotton  at  12  centa  a  pound,  and 
if  it  goes  to  1 1  cents  a  pound  buy  another  thousand,  and  if  it  goes  to 
9  cents  a  pound  buy  2,000  more,  that  law  of  averages  is  bound  to  win 
in  the  end.  But  the  little  fellow  can  not  average  that  far,  and  he  ia 
therefore  put  out  of  the  market  as  a  buyer. 

Mr.  Beall.  Let  us  assume,  then,  that  the  little  buyer  would  be  to 
some  extent  eliminated. 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beau..  But  the  ordinary  buyer,  the  man  who  buys  cotton  in 
considerable  quantities  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  to  the  spinner, 
would  be  in  as  advantageous  a  position  with  the  exchanges  elimiDated 
as  he  now  is  t 

Mr.  Latham.  I  expect  he  would  make  as  much  money. 

Mr.  Beall.  And  would  make  as  much  money  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  expect  he  would;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  said  here  about  objections  to 
the  elimination  of  these  exchanges  from  the  nroducers  and  tne  opinion 
expressed  that  it  would  result  m  injury  to  tne  producers.  After  giv- 
ing this  warning  to  the  producers  and  putting  them  on  notice  of  the 
fact  that  they  would  probably  be  hurt  by  the  change  and  be  put  at 
the  mercy  of^the  spinners,  if  the  majority  of  the  spmners  still  insist 
upon  the  elimination  of  the  exchanges,  and  if  the  handlers  of  cotton 
(the  buyers  and  sellers  of  spot  cotton)  would  be  in  position  to  make 
as  much  money  under  a  different  system  as  they  make  now,  do  you 
not  think  the  experiment  is  worth  trying  ?  If  these  parties,  after  you 
gentlemen  have  served  notice  on  them  that  they  will  probably  be 
mjured,  are  still  willing  to  take  the  risk,  do  you  not  think  the  experi- 
ment is  worth  trying,  even  if  it  eliminates  the  speculator? 
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Mr.  Lathah.  So  far  as  the  speculator  is  concerned,  I  think  the 
contract  might  probably  be  surrounded  with  some  features,  that  I  am 
not  here  to  sug^st,  that  would  eliminate  him  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  BeallTDo  you  not  believe  the  situation  would  be  better  if 
the  speculator,  pure  and  simple,  were  eliminated  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  ? 

Mr.  Latham,  I  do  not,  sir;  1  do  not.  I  believe  the  progress  of  the 
country  would  be  hampered. 

Mr.  Cone.  May  I  asfc  a  question  of  Mr.  Latham,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Cone.  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Latham  (you  are  a  Democrat  and 
I  am  a  Democrat),  that  the  situation  as  applied  to  cotton  would  be 
rather  like  the  situation  you  and  I  discussed — the  silver  question  ? 
It  would  be  rather  like  it  would  be  with  the  experiment  of  trying 
free  silver.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Mendelbauu.  Mr.  Chairman,  Ta&y  I  ask  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman,  Let  us  have  one  question  at  a  time. 

Mr,  Latham.  I  am  afraid  you  gentlemen  are  going  to  find  out  my 
politics  if  you  keep  on  asking  questions. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mi.  Cone  will  realize  that  his  question  is 
hardly  pertinent. 

Mr.  Bball.  Let  me  ask  you  one  more  question:  There  is  a  certain 
risk  in  the  cotton  trade,  is  there  not  t 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  From  the  time  the  cotton  is  planted  up  to  the  time 
it  is  gathered,  tliat  is  the  farmer's  risk  i  He  has  to  bear  that  risk 
alone,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  From  the  time  it  is  gathered  until  it  is  made  into  cloth 
there  is  a  certain  element  of  risk  m  dealing  in  it.  You  people  buy 
this  cotton  and  you  hedge  on  it.     What  is  the  purpose  of  that  hedging  i 

Mr,  Latua&i.  To  make  the  risk  as  small  as  possible. 

Mr.  Beall.  To  eliminate  the  risk  as  far  as  possible  t 

Mr.  IjAtham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall,  That  does  not  lessen  the  risk  somewhere  along  the  line, 
does  it?  When  you  hedge,  you  simply  turn  the  risk  over  to  some- 
body else  ? 

Jlr.  Latham.  You  say  it  <loes  not  lessen  the  risk  t  I  rather  think 
it  does,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  It  lessens  it  so  far  as  the  party  who  hedges  is  concerned; 
but  somewhere  along  the  line,  upon  someoody,  rests  the  same  risk 
that  rested  before. 

Mr,  Latham.  No,  sir;  I  disagree  with  you  on  that.  I  will  illus- 
trate what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Burleson,  Does  not  the  man  who  furnishes  the  hedge  take 
the  risk  of  the  hedge  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  Ho  is  this  "outsider"  you  are  talking  about,  that  is 
going  to  get  "skinned."     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Beall.  I  am  talking  about  the  world  in  general  now. 

Mr.  Latham,  The  farmer  is  in  the  habit  of  marketing  from  two  to 
three  million  bales  of  cotton  a  month. 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  do  not  understand  the  question  he  asked  you, 
Mr.  Latham. 

Mr.  Latham.  Will  you  ask  it  again? 
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Mr,  Beall.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  risk  in  handling  cottOD, 
is  there  not? 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  Somebody  has  to  bear  that  risk.  That  is  a  fact,  b  it 
not* 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  When  you  buy  the  spot  cotton,  you  want  to  shift  that 
risk,  and  so  you  hedge  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  By  doing  so  you  have  eliminated  the  risk  in  that  trans- 
action as  far  as  you  could  ? 

Mr.  Latham,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  Now,  the  spinner  comes  along,  and  he  buys  the  cotton. 
He  hedges  on  it.  He  eliminates  the  risk  so  far  as  possible  in  his  case. 
That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  Upon  whom  does  the  risk  ultimately  fall  ?  Who  is  it 
that  lias  to  bear  the  burden  of  all  that  risk,  from  the  time  the  seed  is 
put  into  the  ground  until  the  time  when  the  cotton  is  delivered  to  the 
spinner  i 

Mr.  Latham.  This  process  of  hedging  and  taking  care  of  the  risk  by 
several  people  might  ultimately  liquidate  itself  so  that  nobody  would 
lose. 

Mr.  Beall.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  a  perpetual  motion  f  I 

Mr.  Latham.  I  believe,  since  I  have  been  here,  that  a  question  was 
asked,  if  you  will  let  me  illustrate  it 

Mr.  Beall.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you. 

Mr.  Latham.  I  believe  a  question  was  asked  of  one  of  the  witnesses 
as  to  who  lost  the  money  that  it  was  rumored  Mr.  Fatten  made.  I  do 
not  remember  what  the  witness's  answer  was,  but  my  answer  to  that 

auestion,  I  think,  will  answer  yours.     It  is  simply  this:  Nobody  lost 
lat  money.     Somebodv  failed  to  make  it.     Here  cotton  was  seUing 
twelve  months  ago  (as  nas  just  been  stated  by  one  of  the  gentlemen 
asking  questions)  at  8,75  in  New  York.     I  thmk  that  was  the  price, 
was  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Lever.  9.85. 

Mr.  Latham.  8.75  in  New  York.  Mr.  Fatten  probably  went  into 
some  market  of  the  world  and  bought  a  line  of  cotton.  Perhaps  he 
bouglit  it  at  8,75,  if  he  was  very  wise.  If  he  did  not,  perhaps  if  he 
was  a  wise  man  he  bought  it  at  9.75-  But  he  might  not  have  Dougbt 
it  until  he  bought  it  at  10.75.  And  from  whom  did  he  buy  it  ?  He 
bought  it  from  somebody  that  wanted  to  sell.  More  than  likely 
that  man  was  a  farmer,  because  he  is  the  man  who  is  the  original 
source  of  all  the  supply.  He  bought  it  from  that  farmer  that  wanted 
to  sell  the  cotton,  because  that  farmer,  in  the  first  place,  might  have 
needed  the  money.  He  might  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  price.  So  Mr.  Patten  went  ahead,  and  bought  that  cotton  at 
10.75,  we  will  say,  and  held  it  until  it  got  to  16  cents  a  pound;  and 
then  he  said:  "I  am  satisfied,  and  I  am  going  to  sell  it." 

I  respectfully  submit  to  you,  sir,  that  nobody  lost  that  money, 
but  that  the  original  holder  failed  to  make  it,  simply  because  he  did 
not  have  the  same  acumen  to  hold  on  that  Mr.  Patten  did. 

Mr.  Sims.  Right  there,  let  me  ask  this  question:  Your  idea  is  that 
Fatten  made  his  money  by  buying  spot  cotton,  and  not  futures  i 
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Mr.  Latham.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  which  he  bought. 

Mr,  Sims.  But  you  can  not  illustrate  it,  the  way  you  are  doing, 
otherwise  than  by  his  buying   he  actual  spot  cotton. 

Mr.  Latham.  I  think  you  can,  sir;  but  suppose  he  bought  futures  1 

Mr.  Sims.  Suppose  he  bought  futures,  and  closed  them  out;  did 
not  some  man  always  lose  what  he  made  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  Not  necessarily,  sir.  Suppose  a  cotton-mill  man  had 
had  10,000  bales  of  cotton  in  his  warehouse  against  which  he  had 
no  goods  sold,  and  he  said:  "Well,  I  can  not  afford  to  run  the  risk  of 
my  mill  having  this  tremendous  stock  of  cotton  here  without  some- 
thing sold  agamst  it."  It  is  a  speculation,  you  know,  when  he  does 
that,  to  lay  in  these  lai^e  volumes  of  raw  material  without  something 
being  sold  against  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  He  did  not  sell  cotton;  he  sold  contracts. 

Mr.  Latham.  The  spinner  says:  "I  am  going  to  spin  this  cotton  as 
I  need  it,  but  I  have  no  goods  sold  against  it.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
limit  laj  loss  on  my  profit  right  here,  I  will  sell  10,000  bales  of  futures 
gainst  this  cotton  tnat  I  have  here  in  my  warehouse."  He  sells  it, 
Mr.  Patten  takes  the  other  end  of  it.  Four  months  after  that  the 
spinner  finds  that  he  is  ready  to  use  the  10,000  bales  of  cotton. 
Instead  of  cotton  being  10.75,  it  is  up  to  15  cents.  "Well,"  he  says, 
"my  goods  have  gone  up  about  the  same  amount  as  cotton."  So  he 
closes  out  his  future  end,  and  he  still  has  the  cotton,  which  he  can 
not  buy  from  anybody  else  at  10,75,  but  which  is  worth  15  cents  to 
him  then.  So  the  spinner  in  that  case  failed  to  make  that  additional 
amount  of  money  that  Mr.  Patten  or  the  other  speculator  made;  but 
it  was  not  the  fact  that  anybody  lost  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Where  did  Patten  get  his  money  on  those  10,000  bales 
when  he  never  got  the  bales  ana  they  were  never  delivered  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  He  transferred  his  contracts  to  somebody  else. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Then  was  not  that  a  speculative  loss  equal  to  a  specula- 
tive gain  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  do  not  see  any  speculative  loss.  I  see  a  specula- 
tive profit. 

Mr,  Heexin.  The  producer  lost  that  difference  between  10  and  15 
cents. 

Mr.  Latham.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  lose  it.     He  failed  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Lever.  How  do  you  account,  upon  your  theory,  for  the  number 
of  failures  of  speculators  ? 

Mr,  Latham.  We  find  failures  in  all  classes  of  business. 

Mr,  Lever.  I  know;  but  you  have  announced  the  remarkable 
proposition  here  that  somewhere  in  the  world,  somehow,  by  somebody, 
something  is  lost  which  somebody  finds  of  value  which  nobody  lost. 
That  is  the  remarkable  statement  you  have  made  of  the  workings  of 
the  exchange.  In  other  words,  somebody  gets  rich  off  of  sometning 
that  nobody  lost. 

Mr,  Latham.  I  have  known  in  my  life  a  piece  of  real  estate  to  be 
transferred  twenty  times,  and  every  man  made  a  profit  out  of  it. 
That  is  the  result  of  natural  accretion. 

Mr,  Lever.  But  does  not  your  proposition  prove  this — that,  after 
all,  the  man  who  gets  rich  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  is 
deaUng  in  "phantom"  cotton,  as  expressed  by  the  Chairman,  rather 
than  something  that  exists  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  agree  to  that. 
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Mr.  Lever.  You  think  Mr.  Patten  made  his  $5,000,000  in  dealing 
with  spot  cotton  then — the  actual  stuff? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  liave  no  idea  how  many  millions  Mr.  Patten  made. 
I  have  an  idea  that  he  did  not  make  as  much  as  that. 

Mr,  Lever.  Assume  that  he  made  five  milUons,  however. 

Mr.  Latham.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  iai^  amount  to  assume. 

Mr.  Levek.  Well,  one  million,  then.  DidI  he  make  that  one  million 
in  spots  or  futures,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  imderstand  that  Mr.  Fatten  has  a  considerable 
stock  of  spot  cotton  in  New  York  at  the  present  time.  I  understand 
he  has  shipped  some  of  that  spot  cotton  out  of  New  York  City  to 
southern  mills.  I  am  not  advised  as  to  that,  because  I  do  not 
know  Mr.  Patten  myself,  and  have  no  connection  with  him. 

Mr.  Levbb.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Latham,  do  you  know  how 
many  bales  of  cotton  there  are  now  in  New  York  certified  to-day 
or  yesterday  'i 

Mr.  Latham.  I  can  give  you  a  "horseback"  opinion  of  about 
160,000  bales. 

Mr.  Lever.  How  much  would  that  be  worth  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  That  is  worth  about  $75  or  $80  a  bate.  That  runs 
up  into  figures  that  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  handling,  sar. 

Mr.  Lever.  That  would  be  divided,  of  course,  among  a  large  num- 
ber of  spot  dealers — Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Geoi^  H.  McFadden,  and 
others  there  who  are  spot  dealers.  So  that  Mr.  Patten  could  not 
have  $5,000,000  worth  of  spot  cotton  in  New  York,  could  he? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  do  not  think  he  could;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished  your  Une  of  questions,  Mr. 
BealH 

Mr.  Beall.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  just  one  more  question  to  ask  you,  Mr. 
Latham.  I  beheve  you  said  you  were  a  manufacturer  as  well  as  a 
dealer  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  experience  as  a  manufacturer,  have  you 
suffered  any  loss  or  disturbance  in  your  trade  by  reason  of  the  rapid 
fluctuations  of  the  speculative  market?  To  give  you  a  concrete 
case:  Mr.  Parker,  who  was  here  a  few  days  ago,  testified  that  when 
cotton  recently  went  down  some  fourteen  or  rateen  dollars  a  bale,  it 
disturbed  the  market  for  cotton  goods.  Purchasers,  noting  the  fact 
that  cotton  had  gone  down,  were  unwilling  to  pay  the  price  which 
had  been  asked  for  cotton  goods,  and  which  had  been  fixed  when 
cotton  was  up.  Mr.  Parker  said  that  he  frequently  had  that  diffi- 
culty— that  would-be  purchasers  looked  at  the  speculative  price, 
and  did  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  spot  price  might  not 
have  followed  it.  As  a  result,  he  said,  the  disturbance  to  his  busi- 
ness was  so  great  that  he  thought  he  would  be  better  off  if  there  were 
not  any  speculative  market.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  a 
manufacturer  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  M;;^  experience  is  that  these  waves  of  speculation 
come,  and  for  a  time  they  do  unbalance  business,  but  it  speedily 
readjusts  itself. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  on  the  average  it  is  better  for 
the  manufacturer  to  have  the  speculative  market) 

Mr.  Latham.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaibuan.  Have  an;  other  members  of  the  committee  any 
questions  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  Instead  of  saying  "speculative  market,"  Z  would 
rather  you  would  say  "future  market.' 

The  Uhairhan.  I  used  that  term  as  synonymous  with  "future 
market." 

Mr.  Lathau.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HowEix.  Do  you  believe  that  if  this  speculative  business  were 
eliminated  the  market  in  cotton  would  be  more  stable,  or  would  you 
have  these  sudden  fluctuations  that  unbalance  the  trade  even  if 
you  did  not  have  any  stock  exchange. 

Mr.  Latham.  Even  if  you  could  eliminate  the  exchanges  of  the 
world — Havre  and  Liverpool  and  Bremen  and  the  exchanges  of  this 
country — I  beheve  the  fluctuations  would  still  be  as  violent  as  they 
are  at  the  present  time.  They  might  not  be,  however.  When  I 
say  "violent"  I  do  not  mean  that  they  would  act  so  quickly,  but  I 
believe  the  extremes  from  high  to  low  would  be  quite  as  great  as  they 
are  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Cocss.  Are  futures  dealt  in  on  all  the  exchanges  of  the  world  ? 

Mr,  Latham,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Where  are  they  not  dealt  in — I  mean  outside  of  the 
United  States  ?     Which  markets  do  not  deal  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  I  can  tell  you  that  they  do  deal 
in  futures  on  the  Havre  Exchange  and  the  Liverpool  Exchange.  I  am 
not  certain  whether  the  Bremen  Exchange  has  a  future  contract  or 
not,  but  I  believe  it  has  now. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  members  of  the  committee  any  further 
questions  ? 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question.  Mr.  Latham, 
you  have  testified  here,  as  to  the  position  of  the  cotton  goods  market 
in  1907,  that  the  mills  were  sold  ahead  in  this  country  ten  and  twelve 
months;  and  in  Europe,  as  you  probably  recollect,  tney  were  sold  as 
much  as  a  year  and  a  half  ahead.  Was  not  that  caused  by  the  trade 
speculation  at  the  time  in  manufactured  goods  "i 

Mr,  Latham.  Yes;  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  Is  not  the  reverse  the  case  this  year  f 

Mr.  Latham,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Mbnbelbauh.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  just  want  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions.  I  under- 
stand from  your  statements  that  you  do  not  believe  that  there  are  any 
evil  features  of  the  exchange  business  as  now  conducted  1 

Mr,  Latham,  Will  you  repeat  that  question,  Mr.  Brooks  t 

Mr,  Brooks,  I  say,  is  it  your  position  that  the  exchanges,  as  now 
conducted,  have  no  evil  features? 

Mr.  Latham.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr,  Brooks,  What  is  your  statement  on  that  point  ? 

Mr,  Latham.  Do  you  wish  to  know  my  opinion  on  it  ? 

Mr,  Brooks.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Latham.  I  believe  that  the  privileges  of  the  exchange  are  fre- 
(]uently  abused  by  people  that  have  no  business  trading,  that  are 
incapacitated  and  unable  to  trade. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Is  that  the  fault  of  the  exchange  or  the  fault  of  the 
people  1 

Mr,  IjAthah.  I  think  that  is  the  fault  of  the  people. 
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Mr.  Bbooks.  Then  the  evil  that  the  exchan£;e  does  is  due  to  the    | 
people  that  deal  on  it  instead  of  to  its  rules  and  F^fulations  t 

Mr,  Latsam.  I  think  ao;  yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Are  the  people  that  do  this  evil  members  of  the    i 
excha^e  or  these  outside  uninformed  masses!  I 

Mr,  Latham.  I  would  not  undertake  to  separate  them.     They  are    ; 
all  people;  and  the  man  that  abuses  a  thing,  whether  he  is  a  member 
of  tne  exchange  or  not,  is  equally  guilty. 

Mr,  Brooks.  Those  abuses  hurt  you  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  They  hurt  the  individuals. 

Mr.  Bbooks.  I  notice  that  the  conuniasion  that  were  appointed  hj 
the  New  York  legislature  last  year  use  the  following  language  in  their    < 
report,  speaking  of  these  exchanges: 

Id  its  nature  it  is  in  the  same  clasa  with  rambling  upon  the  race  track  or  at  Uw     | 
roulett«  table,  but  it  is  practiced  on  a  vastly  la^er  si^e.  ! 

Do  you  think  that  is  a  correct  statement  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  please,  if  Mr.  Brooks  is  to  read 
part  of  that  report,  I  respectfully  request  that  the  entire  report  be 
made  part  of  this  record. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  the  report  ? 

Mr,  Brooks,  I  have  not  the  report  with  me, 

Mr.  Neville.  I  protest,  Mr.  Cnairman,  that  it  is  not  fair  to  the 
witness  or  to  the  question  under  discussion  before  the  conmiittee  to 
take  one  par^rapn  from  that  report,  which  may  follow  something 
entirely  different,  or  be  followed  by  something  entirely  different. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  the  committee  can  get  hold 
of  one  of  these  reports. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Surely,  when  the  question  is  asked  the  gentleman 
can  state  whether  or  not  he  concurs  in  the  correctness  of  the  statement. 
Then  he  can  make  any  explanation  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  Brooks,  This  sentence  stands  or  falls  upon  its  own  merits  as 
a  statement. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Chairman,  Just  one  word 

The  Chairman.  My  opinion  upon  that  point  is  this  (if  you  will 
permit  me,  Mr.  Heflin) :  If  any  gentleman,  in  asking  a  question,  pro- 
duces matter  that  other  gentlemen  think  is  not  a  fair  representation— 
for  instance,  if  the  sentence  which  Mr.  Brooks  has  read  is  regarded 
by  Mr.  Neville  as  not  a  fair  statement  of  the  substance  of  the  report— 
I  think  Mr.  Neville  should  have  the  privilege,  at  the  proper  time,  of 
putting  in  other  statements  from  that  report  that  would  correct  any 
misapprehension  that  might  thereby  be  created. 

Mr.  Heflin.  That  was  the  point  I  wished  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  the  sentence  which 
Mr.  Brooks  has  read  merely  as  a  postulate  for  a  question  might  be 
admitted,  and  that  the  witness  should  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  is  this:  The  part 
which  Mr.  Brooks  has  read  here  might  lead  you  gentlemen  to  believe 
that  the  committee  reported  adversely  to  the  exchange,  while  the 
reverse  is  the  case.     In  every  instance  it  upheld  the  exchange. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  familiar  with  that  report,  I  take 
it;  and  my  understanding  is  that  Mr.  Brooks  simply  reierred  to  it 
in  order  to  make  his  question  clear  to  Mr.  Latham.  He  could  just  as 
well  have  asked  his  question  without  having  read  the  sentence;  and 
I  presume  he  can  shape  his  question  now  so  &a  to  avoid  reading  it. 
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Mr.  Neville.  As  long  as  we  have  an  opportunity  of  presenting  the 
ivers©  of  that  proposition,  that  is  all  we  care  about- 

Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  point  was  along  the  line  suggested 
y  the  chair.  Mr.  Brooks  has  the  right  to  pick  out  any  sentence  that 
3  wishes  to  pick  out,  and  propound  that  sentence  in  the  form  of  a 
uestion  to  this  witness,  and  have  an  answer  from  him.  Then,  if 
[r.  Neville  wants  tlie  whole  record  to  go  in,  when  his  time  comes,  lie 
as  the  right  to  put  it  in.  But  he  can  not  suggest  now  a  wlioie  mass  of 
iatt«r  to  Mr.  Brooks  about  what  should  go  in,  when  he  wants  to 
jparate  that  from  other  matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  all  objection  would  be  obviated  if  Mr. 
Irooks  could  frame  his  question  independently  of  the  statement. 

Mr.  Brooks.  All  right. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  committee  does  not 
are  to  place  itself  in  the  attitude  of  refusing  information;  and,  as 
iT  as  I  am  concerned  personally,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  liave  the 
iport  go  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  the  committee  can  take  care  of 
t  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  am  not  a  lawyer;  and  if  I "  butted  in  "  prematurely, 

wish  to  apologize  to  tlie  committee. 

The  Chairman.  No  apology  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Neville.  But  being  familiar  with  the  report,  and  having  ap- 
eared  before  that  committee  for  four  days— — ■ 

The  Chairman.  Your  interruption  was  perfectly  proper,  Mr. 
Teville.     Let  Mr.  Brooks  now  ask  his  question. 

Mr.  Beall.  Before  he  does  that,  let  me  suggest  that  that  is  not  to 
«  interpreted  as  a  ruling  that  Mr.  Brooks's  question  as  originally 
■resented  was  an  improper  question ! 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Then,  Mr.  Latham,  do  you  think  that  the  so-called 
'gambling"  that  is  carried  on  on  the  exchanges  to-day  is  in  the  same 
lass  as  race-track  or  roulette  gambling? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  am  not  sulhciently  posted  about  liorse  racing  or 
oulette  gambling  to  answer  the  question.     [Lauglit«r.] 

Mr.  Brooks.  Do  you  believe  that  it  involves  practically  a  certainty 
if  loss  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  do  not  believe  it  involves  a  certainty  of  loss, 

Mr.  Brooks.  Practically  a  certainty  of  loss? 

Mr.  Latham.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  admit  that. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Do  you  believe  that  it  causes  a  continuous  stream 
if  wealth  to  be  taken  from  the  actual  capital  of  innumerable  persons 
>t  relatively  small  means  and  go  to  swell  the  income  of  brokers  and 
iperators ) 

Mr.  Latham.  Will  you  read  that  again,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Do  you  believe  that  the  practice  causes  a  continuous 
tream  of  wealth  to  be  taken  from  the  actual  capital  of  innumerable 
tersons  of  relatively  small  means  and  go  to  swell  the  income  of 
irokers  and  operators  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  admit  that,  for  the  reason  that  I 
lo  not  think  the  bulk  of  tlie  money  that  either  goes  to  or  goes  from 
\'ew  York  is  sent  there  by  people  of  relativelv  small  means;  some  of 
tis  sent  by  such  persons,  I  do  believe;  but  the  laws  that  have  been 
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fiassed,  particularly  in  the  South,  have  prevented  the  tradine  in 
utures  bj  people  that  are  not  professionals  in  the  business,  aniTthe 
laws  for  the  abolition  of  bucket  shops  and  the  general  prevention  <rf 
that  business  are  laws  that  ought  to  be  enforced  as  fully  and  as 
harshly  as  they  are. 

Mr.  Bbooks.  Then  do  these  evils  that  exist  apply  to  these  people 
of  relatively  small  means  or  people  of  considerable  wealth  t 

Mr.  Latham,  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  my  knowledge  would  ex- 
tend that  far;  but  I  do  know  that  in  the  old  days  of  the  South,  when 
there  was  a  bucket  shop  in  nearly  every  town,  that  the  country  doc- 
tor, the  country  lawyer,  and  the  postmaster,  as  well  as  everybody, 
went  down  to  see  the  quotationa  and  got  to  trading  in  futures, 

Mr.  Brooks.  Do  you  think  there  is  less  future  dealing  done  now, 
that  there  was  less  volume  in  the  last  year  than  there  was  then  t 

Mr.  Latham.  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brooks.  In  the  New  York  Exchange? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Brooks.  Well,  do  you  think,  without  having  a  continuous 
influx  of  new  customers  replacing  those  whose  losses  force  them  out, 
that  this  would  not  continue  as  it  does  to-day  * 

Mr.  Latham.  I  think  that  the  exchanges  would  yet  have  a  place 
and  that  they  would  continue  to  go  on  existing  whether  there  wen 
lambs  or  not. 

Mr,  Brooks.  You  then  think  the  exchange  has  no  rules  or  regu- 
lations that  need  modifjong  or  changing? 

Mr.  Latham.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burleson.  As  I  gather  from  your  testimony  you  justify  the 
existence  of  the  New  York  Exchange  because  of  the  facility  for  hedg- 
ing there  "i 

Mr,  Ijatham.  Yes,  sh*. 

Mr.  Buhleson.  By  the  merchant,  the  mill  man,  and  by  the  cotton 
producer,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Burleson.  Now,  Mr.  Latham,  if  this  facility  is  not  afforded 
there  is  no  justification,  then,  for  the  existence  of  the  exchange,  is 
there  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  did  not  quite  catch  your  question. 

Mr.  Burleson.-  If  this  facility  is  not  afForded  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  existence  of  the  exchange  ? 

Mr,  Latham.  You  mean  if  no  one  is  to  go  there  to  hedge  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  No;  I  put  this  (question  to  you,  and  you  answered 
it  in  the  afiirmative;  I  asked  you  if  you  justified  the  existence  of  the 
exchange  because  of  the  facility  afforded  by  the  exchange  for  hedging, 
and  you  said  yes;  now,  then,  if  the  facility  for  hedging  does  not  exist 
upon  the  exchange  it  has  no  justification  for  existing  ?  I  just  reversed 
my  question. 

Mr.  Latham.  I  should  say  not. 

Mr,  Burleson.  Now,  then,  Mr.  Latham,  I  want  to  ask  if  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  during  the  past  nine  years,  1  will  say,  the  margin  of 
difi'erence  between  the  price  of  future  contracts  on  the  exchange 
and  spot  cotton  has  not  been  such  that  instead  of  eliminating  the  risk 
by  hedging  the  risk  of  the  merchant  and  the  spinner  has  been 
increased  ? 

Mr.  Latham,  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 
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Mr.  Bttrleson.  Now,  then,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  concur — 
you  heard  the  tribute  paid  to  Commissioner  Smiths  report  the 
other  day,  that  it  was  a  classic  on  this  subiect — and  I  want  to  know 
if  you  concur  in  this  statement 

Mr.  Neville.  Will  you  please  read  the  rest  of  the  question  t 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  will  put  my  questions  in  the  way  I  want  them 
and  you  can  cross-examine  the  witness  if  you  see  fit  to  do  so.  I  want 
to  see  whether  you  concur  in  this  statement  of  fact  made  by  Com- 
missioner Smith  in  this  report:  "From  September,  1899,  down  to 
the  present  time,  however,  the  mai^n  has  on  the  whole  been  very 
much  greater  than  in  earlier  years,  and,  what  is  far  more  important, 
it  has  fluctuated  with  much  greater  violence."  Now^  then,  he  goes 
on  and  gives  some  statistics  to  support  the  proportion,  and  winds 
it  up:  "This  means  that  merchants  using  the  market  for  hedging 
purposes  have  been  more  or  less  constantly  subjected  to  a  very 
serious  risk;  whereas,  as  so  frequently  emphasizeo,  the  purpose  of 
hedging  is  to  reduce  or  ehminate  nak.  It  means,  too,  that  the 
calculations  of  speculators  as  to  the  movements  of  the  contract  price 
itself  have  been  rendered  more  difficult  and  risks  consequently 
increased."     Do  you  concur  in  the  correctness  of  those  two  findings^ 

Mr.  Latham.  Personally,  I  do  not  so  find. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Then  you  think  that  the  Commissioner  of  Corpo- 
rations was  mistaken  in  those  conclusions  "i 

Mr.  Latham.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  answer  you  in  that  way;  I  said  as 
far  as  my  personal  operations  were  concerned  they  did  not  coincide 
with  that  report. 

Mr.  Buklbson.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  is  correct  in  those 
statements  "i    I  want  your  opinion. 

Mr,  IjAtham.  I  have  not  read  the  report  and  I  wouldn't  care  to 
venture  an  answer. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  asked  you  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Corporations  is  mistaken  when  he  states  that ! 

Mr,  Latham.  I  said  to  yini  that  he  was  mistaken  so  far  as  my  per- 
sonal operations  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Bltileson.  But  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  not  mistaken, 
then  you  concur  with  the  views  expressed  by  the  producers  and  the 
spinners  who  have  spoken  here,  that  the  exchange  ought  to  be 
eliminated  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  did  not  concur  in  that. 

Mr.  Burleson.  But  if  he  is  correct,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
states  that  the  margin  from  1899  down  has  been  so  great  that  it  does 
not  afford  a  hedge 

Mr.  Latham.  I  deny  that. 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  do  not  concur  in  the  correctness  of  his  state- 
ment, but  as  I  understand  it  you  admit  that  if  he  is  correct  the  ex- 
change ought  to  be  eliminated) 

Mr.  Latham.  Before  making  such  an  admission  I  would  have  to 
read  the  report  carefully. 

Mr.  Neville.  On  what  page  is  that,  please  1 

Mr.  Burleson.  On  page  156. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  can  borrow  no  money  on  your  hedges,  can  you, 
from  a  bank  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  You  can  borrow  money  on  cotton  that  is  hedged 
quicker  than  on  cotton  that  is  not  hedged. 
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Mr.  Leter.  You  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Cone,  do  you,  when  in  hu 
testimony  he  saidyou  could  not  borrow  money  on  hedges ! 

Mr.  Latham.  Well,  I  could  not  agree  with  tnat. 

Mr.  Cone.  I  beg  your  pardon,  if  I  made  any  such  statement  as 
that  I  must  have  been  so  embarrassed  I  did  not  know  what  I  was 
saying. 

Mr.  Latham,  I  think,  Mr.  Lever,  in  order  to  answer  your  question, 
that  these  hedges  are  considered  by  people  that  are  in  the  Duainess 
of  cotton  dealing  as  insurance  more  than  anything  else.  If  you 
were  to  ask  me  ir  I  could  borrow  money  on  my  policy,  on  which  I 
had  covered  my  cotton,  it  would  be  about  the  same  as  your  question 
as  to  borrowing  money  on  hedges. 

Mr.  Leveb.  I-  understood  your  testimony  and  that  of  Mr.  Cone 
to  go  to  the  effect  that  the  hedging  system  permitted  small  dealers 
in  cotton  to  do  business. 

Mr.  Latham,  It  does  make  it  easier  for  them. 

Mr.  Lever.  That  they  could  borrow  money  on  hedged  cotton 
anyway  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir;  that  upon  cotton  that  is  hedged  the  risk  is, 
to  a  large  extent,  eliminated. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  are  not  a  banker? 

Mr.  Latham,  Well,  I  am  interested  in  a  bank. 

Mr.  Lever.  Well,  how  much  money  per  bale  will  your  bank  loan 
on  cotton ) 

Mr.  Latham,  At  the  present  time  i 

Mr.  Lever.  Yes. 

Mr.  Latham.  Well,  that  depends  largely  upon  the  borrower;  the 
first  risk  that  a  bank  must  determine  is  the  moral  risk,  and  then  comes 
in  the  ability  risk,  and  next  the  question  of  collateral;  that  is  the 
manner  in  wnich  I  look  at  it  as  a  banker. 

Mr.  Lever.  So  that  your  bank  would  be  willing  to  loan  money  to  a 
man  of  good  moral  standing  on  his  hedged  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  Cotton  that  your  bank  knew  did  not  exist,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  Then  how  could  it  be  hedged  if  it  did  not  exist  t 

Mr.  Lever.  Does  all  your  hedged  cotton  exist  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir;  it  does  exist. 

(Thereupon  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  F. 
Scott  (chairman)  presiding. 

TESTDCOHT  OF  ME.   ABTHUS  S.  KARSH,   V1CE-PR£SIDEHT  OF 
TE£  ITEW  YORE  COTTOH  EXCHANOE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman,  Will  you  be  kind  enough,  Mr.  Marsh,  to  give  your 
name  and  official  designation  to  the  stenographer  1 

Mr,  Marsh.  My  name  is  Arthur  R,  Marsh.  I  am  vice-president 
of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange.  I  am  engaged  in  the  cotton 
commission  and  brokerage  business. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  you  prefer  to  proceed  for  the  present  with- 
out interruptions,  until  you  have  made  the  statement  you  have  in 
mind? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  committee,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  well  for  me  to  make  a  portion  of  my 
statement,  covering  a  certain  portion  of  the  ground,  and  then  give 
an  opportunity  to  tne  members  of  the  committee  and  to  others  to  ask 
questions  which  might  bring  out  the  matters  indicated  in  my  state- 
ment or  connected  with  my  statement  which  they  feel  require  further 
illustration. 

The  Chaibhan.  Very  good;  then  if  you  will  indicate  when  you 
are  ready  to  submit  to  questions,  we  will  govern  ourselves  accord- 
ingly- 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  will  do  so;  thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  present 
situation  with  regard  to  future  trading  in  connection  with  cotton, 
which  I  have  particularly  to  speak  of,  is  another  chapter  in  the  long 
history  of  the  uneasiness  of  the  producers  and  the  consumers  or 
various  commodities  with  regard  to  the  price  wliich  they  shall  be 
paid  or  shall  pay  for  those  commodities.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
when  a  period  of  uneasiness  of  this  kind  comes  along,  the  class  who 
get  the  criticism  in  the  first  place  and  most  heavily  are  the  merchants 
who  stand  between  the  proaucer  and  the  ultimate  consumsr.  People 
generally  can  not  get  it  out  of  their  minds  that  the  merchant  makes 
the  price  both  ways.  It  is  very  hard  for  the  ordinary  casual  observer 
to  get  it  into  his  head  tliat  the  merchant  is  not  interested  in  the 
price,  either  to  the  producer  or  to  the  consumer.  The  only  thing  the 
merchant  is  interested  in  is  a  sufficient  supply  and  a  sufficient  demand 
and  a  sufficient  margin  between  the  price  paid  the  producer  and  the 
price  which  the  consumer  pays  to  cover  tne  cost  of  the  merchant's 
function  and  to  give  him  a  reasonable  profit  for  the  capital  which  he 
employs  and  for  the  brains  which  lie  employs  in  the  function  which 
he  performs.  In  spite  of  that  fact,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
well-known  fact — and  this  was  pointed  out  certainly  a  century  and  a 
half  ago  by  the  first  of  the  iinportant  students  of  political  economy, 
Adam  Smith — that  the  target,  the  corpus  vile  into  which  the  arrows 
of  criticism  are  discharged,  is  the  merchant.  If  the  price  of  a  given 
commodity  is  low,  the  merchant  is  charged  with  malung  it  low.  If 
the  price  of  that  commodity  is  high,  he  is  charged  with  manipulating 
the  market,  enhancing  the  cost,  enhancing  the  price,  and  bleeding  the 
consumer.  I  make  this  preliminary  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause the  whole  position  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  is  con- 
nected with  this  elementary  proposition  in  economics  in  such  a  way 
that  if  this  elementary  proposition  in  economics  is  not  borne  in  mina, 
a  correct  conclusion  with  regard  to  tlie  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
or  any  cotton  exchange  or  any  exchange  of  a  similar  character  can 
not  be  arrived  at. 

Now,  sir,  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchai^e  is  an  exchange  of  cotton 
merchants.  The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  has  450  memberships, 
it  has  about  425  living  members,  and  those  425  living  members  are 
primarily  cotton  merchants.  The  function  of  the  members  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  in  the  world  is  the  function  of  merchants. 
It  will  seem  at  first  sight  that  I  must  be  emphasizing  wrongly  the 
facts  when  I  make  this  statement.  I  am  not  emphasizing  wrongly 
the  facts ;  I  am  stating  exactly  what  is  the  case.     If  I  shomd — and  T 
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think  I  should — amplify  that  statement  a  Uttle,  it  would  be  mereh  ! 
to  say  that  the  mercaant's  function  is  to  a  certain  extent  subdivided, 
and  tnat  among  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  are  some 
who  perform  that  general  function  of  merchant  which  the  world  st 
large  Knows  and  sees  the  merchant  perform,  and  that  there  are  other 
members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  who  perform  subsidiaty 
functions  connected  with  the  merchandizing  of  the  cotton  crop,  sub- 
sidiary functions  which  are  essential  to  the  lar^r  and  general  functioD 
of  the  merchant,  but  which  none  the  less  are  m  themselves  merchan- 
dizing functions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Elxchange 
handle  every  year  over  80  per  cent  of  ail  the  cotton  produced  in  tne 
United  States.  They  use  their  capital  and  their  credit  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  very  large  percentage  of  the  total  cotton  production 
of  the  United  States.  They  make  the  banking  connections,  they 
make  the  insurance  connections,  they  make  the  spinners'  connection, 
they  make  the  connections  with  the  smaller,  lesser  merchants  in  the 
interior  who  come  in  immediate  contact  with  the  farmers.  It  is  to 
them  that  tlie  existence  every  day  and  every  hour  of  every  da^  of  a 
market  in  every  town  in  the  South  where  any  farmer  can  sell  his  bale 
or  his  100  bales  of  "cotton  if  he  chooses  is  due.  The  ramifications  of 
the  obligations  of  these  merchants  are  indescribably  great.  It  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  enumerate  them.  It  would  re- 
quire a  volume  to  enumerate  them,  and  even  then  much  would  escape 
my  attention. 

As  the  world  has  gone  up  to  date,  as  the  cotton  business  has 
developed  up  to  date,  this  responsibihty  has  fallen  upon  this  class  of 
cotton  merchants  to  perform  this  function  of  distributing  the  cotton 
crop.  I  now  hear  it  proposed  and  advanced  that  this  method  of 
distributing  the  cotton  crop  is  not  a  good  one ;  that  to  leave  upon  the 
shoulders  of  this  class  of  merchants  the  responsibility  of  providing 
the  necessary  capital  and  the  necessary  facilities  of  every  kind  from 
one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  is  not  working  satisfactorily  to  the 
producer  on  the  one  hand  or  to  the  spinner  on  the  other.  As  I  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  here  repre- 
senting southern  farmers'  associations,  it  is  that  the  merchant  class 
which  has  hitherto  carried  this  responsibility  is  not  doing  its  work 
well,  from  their  point  of  view;  that  that  merchant  clasSj  which  has 
been  doing  this  work  ever  since  cotton  began  to  be  raised  in  this 
country,  is  affecting  the  price  of  cotton  injuriously  to  the  producer, 
or  is  exacting  too  large  a  toll  from  the  producer,  or  is  not  giving  the 
spinner  the  service  which  he  requires  for  the  compensation  which  he 
is  willing  to  pay.  That,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  essence  of  the  proposition 
advanced  by  these  representatives  of  the  southern  fanners'  asso- 
ciations; and  it  seems  further  to  be  advanced  by  these  gentlemen 
that  the  novel  method  which  they  propose  of  distributing  the 
cotton  crop  should  be  fostered  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  step  in, 
should  interfere  with  the  methods  which  the  cotton  merchants  nave 
worked  out  for  themselves,  should  throw  its  weight  against  the  long- 
established  usages  of  this  class  of  cotton  merchants,  and  in  other 
words  put  these  old  and  estabhshed  competitors  of  the  new  scheme 
out  of  business.  That  in  its  essence,  Mr.  Chairman,  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  proposition  of  these  gentlemen  from  the  South.    I  state  this 
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in  order  that  we  may  have  it  perfectly  clear  before  us,  or  at  any  rate 
that  I  may  have  it  perfectly  clear  before  me,  what  the  question  is 
essentially  which  I  am  to  discuss  before  you. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  the  intervention 
of  the  Government  between  two  methods  of  Handling  and  distrib- 
uting the  cotton  crop  further  than  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
&  land  of  free  competition,  in  a  land  in  which  every  man  who  does  his 
business  openly  and  abovebosrd  and  is  supposed  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  success  of  it  if  he  can — in  a  country  like  this,  I  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  reasonable  and  just 
attitude  of  the  National  Government  would  be  to  say  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  competing  methods:  "Let  the  world  decide 
between  you.  If  the  one  of  you  has  a  method  better  than  the  other, 
you  will  prevail.  If  the  method  which  is  proposed  is  more  just  to 
the  farmer,  more  Just  to  the  spinner,  more  economical,  serves  the 
public  better,  it  is  a  certainty  that  it  will  prevail."  There  is  no 
earthly  way  in  which  an  unjust  and  an  uneconomical  and  an  unwise 
method  of  performing  a  great  function  like  this  can  be  kept  alive. 
That,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say,  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  reasonable 
method  or  the  reasonable  attitude  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  take  in  regard  to  these  competing  and  opposing  methods 
of  handling  this  great  business.  But  I  will  not  pursue  that  matter 
further.  1  will  come  back  immediately  to  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange. 

I  have  said,  sir,  that  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  is  an  asso- 
ciation with  450  memberships,  with  about  425  living  members.  Each 
one  of  these  members  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
purely  and  simply  as  an  individual  cotton  merchant.  No  corporation 
IS  allowed  to  hold  a  membership  in  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 
These  memberships,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  few 


partnerships  among  them,  are  held  by  cotton  mercnants  who  are 
individually  in  the  freest  and  keenest  competition  with  each  other. 
There  is  no  business  with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  absolutely  free  competition  is  carried  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  carried  in  tne  cotton  nusiness.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  an 
agreement  between  the  distributers  of  cotton,  excepting  so  far  as 
two  or  three  of  them  may  form  a  partnership  with  each  other.  There 
b  the  greatest  diveigence  of  opinion,  there  is  the  greatest  divergence 
of  financial  connections,  the  greatest  divergence  of  methods  of 
handling  the  actual  cotton  which  these  merchants  buy  and  ship  and 
dispose  of.     In  other  words,  there  is  absolutely  free  competition. 

These  cotton  merchants,  both  the  merchants  whom  I  may  call 
merchants  in  a  large  way  and  primary  merchants,  and  those  merchants 
who  fulfill  the  subsidiary  functions  of  the  merchandising  of  cotton, 
have  formed  this  association,  called  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange, 
purely  and  simply  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  together  upon  certain 
rules  which  they  will  follow  in  their  trading"  with  each  other.  The 
by-laws  and  rules  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  are  simply  the 
rules  which  have  been  adopted  by  this  great  body  of  people  in  free 
competition  with  each  other,  under  which  they  will  make  contracts 
with  each  other.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  the  subsidiary  function  of  the 
"exchange  fostered  by  these  merchants,  that  they  will  gather  every 
kind  of  information  which  they  can,  to  be  freely  used  by  every  one 
of  thes^  competing  merchftnta  m  his  business  and  in  his  trading  with 
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every  other  one  of  them;  there  is  the  further  purpose  of  providine  a 
room  in  which  these  competing  merchants  may  meet  and  may  ma^ 
contracts  witli  each  other;  but  the  one  great  object  of  their  associa- 
tion is  to  have  a  body  of  rules  under  which  they  may  make  contracts 
with  each  otlier— rules  which  have  been  worked  out  little  by  little 
through  the  experiences  of  different  members  of  the  fraternity  to 
guarci  against  mistakes,  to  guard  against  misapprehensions,  to  make 
every  contract  which  is  entered  into  absolutely  free  and  aboveboard, 
devoid  of  all  subintentions,  devoid  of  all  those  elements  which  cause 
doubt  and  lead  to  embarrassment  and  to  litigation;  and  that,  Mr 
Chairman,  is  what  the  present  body  of  rules  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  consists  of. 

Now,  sir,  I  desire  to  lay  especial  stress  upon  the  fa«t  that  this  body 
of  rules  is  a  body  of  rules  resulting  from  the  experience  of  a  body  of 
men  who  have  a  certain  function  in  the  body  pohtic,  and  that  function 
in  the  body  politic  is  one  which,  as  things  have  been  organized  in  the 
world  heretofore,  has  fallen  upon  these  men.  This  responsibility  is 
the  responsibihtv  of  distributing  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States. 
Here  is  a  class  of  merchants,  'fiiey  have  grown  up  because  they  were 
needed,  as  things  have  been.  The  world  wanted  them.  They  did  not 
embark  upon  this  business,  because  they  were  not  wanted;  they 
embarked  upon  it  because  they  were  wanted,  because  no  way  had  been 
pomted  out  to  get  along  without  them.  I  understand  that  now  we 
are  to  have  a  way  to  get  along  without  them.  We  are  no  longer  to 
require  cotton  merchants.  We  are  to  have  a  new  order  of  things,  in 
which  the  producer  of  cotton  and  the  manufacturer  of  cotton  are  to 
look  each  other  straight  in  the  face  and  without  any  expense  of  dis- 
tributing agencies  are  to  pass  the  raw  commodity  from  the  one  to  the 
other;  but  up  to  date,  Mr.  Chairman,  cotton  merchants  have  been 
wanted,  have  been  needed,  and  they  have  little  by  little  accumu- 
lated the  capital,  acquired  the  credit,  made  the  multitudinous  con- 
nections necessary  for  the  performance  of  their  business.  They  have 
learned  what  can  be  done  and  what  can  not  be  done  from  the  point  of 
view  of  distributers  of  this  commodity.  That  is  the  point,  I  believe, 
which  is  the  essential  point  for  the  members  of  this  committee  to  bear 
in  mind. 

Now  I  come  to  the  next  point  in  what  I  have  to  say,  and  after  I 
have  spoken  upon  this  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  any  questions  asked  me 
that  members  of  the  committee  or  others  may  desire  to  ask.  The 
particular  point  of  attack  upon  these  merchants  who  are  thus  asso- 
ciated together  in  this  present  chapter  of  uneasiness,  is  their  use  of 
what  are  called  "contracts  for  the  future  dehvery  of  cotton,"  or  more 
va^ely  and  more  generally  and  in  the  common  parlance,  "futures." 
It  ia  claimed  that  the  development  of  these  contracts  for  the  future 
dehvery  of  cotton  disturbs  the  function  of  the  merchant,  causes 
hardship  to  the  producer  and  hardship  to  the  manufacturer  of  cotton, 
and  in  particular  it  is  declared,  as  I  understand  it,  that  that  whole 
process,  which  is  the  result  of  a  slow  evolution  in  the  cotton  trade,  of 
using  these  contracts  for  the  future  delivery  of  cotton  as  a  hedge^  is 
an  essentially  uneconomic,  unwise,  unjust,  and  destructive  practice. 
Mr,  Chairman,  it  is  a  very  dilhcult  matter  to  answer  a  contention  of 
that  kind.  It  would  seem  a  priori  that  when  a  body  of  merchants, 
responsible  enough  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  have  the  handling  of 
80  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  have  arrived  at  a 
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certain  method  of  conducting  their  husiness,  have  gradually  evolved 
in  their  free  competition  with  each  other  euch  a  method  of  conductmg 
their  business,  it  would  seem,  I  say,  that  if  that  method  of  doing 
business  is  perfectly  free,  published  to  the  world,  open  and  above- 
board,  why,  then  that  body  of  merchants  might  very  properly  be 
left  to  use  that  method  as  they  saw  fit.  A  priori,  it  would  seem 
that  that  is  the  case;  but  apparently  considerations  of  that  kind  are 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  attacks  upon  this  body  of  merchants  and 
upon  their  method  of  doing  business,  and  subsidiary  matters  are 
brought  in  as  additional  reasons  why  these  people  should  be  cut  off 
from  doing  business  as  they  have  learned  to  do  it.     We  are  told  that 


the  development  of  this  method  of  doing  business  gives  an  oppor- 
'  inity  for  speculation.  To  make  the  matter  worse,  this  speculation 
;,  in  the  case  of  cotton,  called  "gambling,"  and  we  are  told  that  the 


demoralizing  effect  of  the  opportunity  to  speculate  or  to  gamble  i 
such  that  the  State  ought  to  intervene  and  ought  to  do  its  utmost  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  this  practice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  old,  long  story  of 
compltunt  against  the  merchant.  Anybody  who  is  famniar  with 
economic  history  at  all  knows,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  at  recur- 
ring intervals  the  merchant  is  blamed  for  that  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol over  and  no  essential  interest  in,  namely,  the  supply  of  this 
commodity  or  that  commodity,  and  the  price  which  this  or  that 
commodity  brings.  Adam  Smith  pointed  that  out.  He  pointed  it 
out  in  connection  with  the  dealers  in  grain.  He  pointea  out  that 
no  class  in  the  community  is  more  abused  than  the  grain  merchants, 
that  none  is  more  often  attacked,  that  none  is  more  constantly 
charged  with  evil  practices,  and  that  none  is  more  deserving  of  the 
steadfast  protection  of  the  State.  Now,  the  clothing  of  the  world 
has  become  as  important  economically  as  the  feeding  of  the  world, 
and  this  bitter  cnticism  that  used  to  be  extended  mainly  to  the 
grain  merchants  is  now  extended  to  the  cotton  merchants,  and  in 
proportion  as  the  situation  in  cotton  becomes  difficult  in  that  pro- 
portion does  the  criticism  increase.  We  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
regards  cotton,  in  a  most  extraordinary  position  in  the  world.  The 
world  is  not  producing  cotton  enough  for  its  needs.  If  you  will 
examine  the  bulletins  of  the  United  States  Census  Department  you 
will  find  that  for  several  years  past  the  world  has  consumed  more 
cotton  than  it  has  raised.  You  will  find  that  two  years  ago  the 
world  consumed  2,400,000  bates  of  cotton  more  than  it  raised.  You 
will  find  that  last  year,  in  spite  of  the  iai^est  crop  of  cotton  ever 

E reduced  in  America,  we  succeeded  in  carrying  over  only  140,000 
ales  of  it,  and  you  will  find  that  this  year  the  world  is  producing 
from  three  to  three  and  a  half  million  oales  less  than  it  consumed 
last  year. 

This  gives  us  an  economic  situation  which  can  be  remedied  only 
by  such  a  readjustment  of  price  as  will  draw  capital  and  draw  labor 
from  other  productive  industries  into  the  production  of  cotton;  and, 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  living  man  who  can  tell  what  price  for 
cotton  will  do  that.  The  southern  cotton  producer  looks  at  it  not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  economist,  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  get.  The  consumers  of  cotton  goods, 
the  wives  of  all  of  us,  look  at  it  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  whether 
36387- 
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or  not  there  is  cotton  enough  to  go  around,  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  weekly  or  monthly  allowsace,  which  is  cut  mto  too 
deeply  by  the  advancing  price  of  goods.  Anybody  who  studies  the 
situation  from  an  economic  point  of  view  knows  th&t  the  southern 
cotton  producer  is  going  to  receive  a  price  for  his  cotton  sufficient  to 
draw  capital  and  labor  trom  other  producing  industries  into  the  rais- 
ing of  cotton,  and  that  he  is  not  going  to  receive  any  more^  and  the 
economist  knows  that  our  wives  have  got  to  pay  a  sufficient  price 
for  sheets  and  pillowcases  to  enable  the  cotton  producer  to  receive  a 
price  for  cotton  that  will  draw  capital  and  lalmr  from  other  indus- 
tries into  the  production  of  cotton,  and  that  that  price  our  wives  have 
got  to  pay,  no  matter  how  unpleasant  it  is,  and  that  all  the  criticism 
and  all  the  talk  which  we  may  receive  at  night  when  we  go  home  will 
not  affect  the  situation  one  iota.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question 
is  ever  before  all  of  us  who  have  anything  to  do  with  cotton,  and  it 
is  aa  absolutely  unanswerable  question,  a  priori,  what  is  that  price 
that  will  do  this,  that  will  draw  this  capital  and  labor  from  other 
productive  industries  into  the  production  of  cotton;  and,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, nobody  knows,  and  there  is  no  earthly  way  of  fi Tiding  out 
except  to  try;  and  while  we  are  trying,  while  we  are  oscillating  near 
the  line  which  will  ultimately  be  the  Tine,  you  are  going  to  have  all 
kinds  of  opinions  as  to  what  cotton  ought  to  be  worth,  you  are  going 
to  have  all  kinds  of  fluctuations,  and  you  are  going  to  have  all  kinds 
of  criticisms  of  the  cotton  merchant.  I  do  not  believe  there  has  ever 
been  a  time  in  the  whole  history  of  the  cotton  industn*  when  there 
has  been  more  uneasiness  with  regard  to  the  price  of  cotton  than 
there  is  at  the  present  moment,  and  that  will  continue,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  have  said,  until  this  adjustment  has  taken  place,  until  the  worid 
does  normally  produce  cotton  enougli  for  its  needs,  or  until  the  needs 
of  the  world  are  brought  down  to  the  normal  production  of  cotton. 

That  being  the  economic  situation  with  regard  to  cotton,  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  and  all  those  upon  whose  shoulders  rests  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  wise  guidance  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  are^oing  to  he 
appealed  to  from  aU  kinds  of  directions,  and  you  are  going  to  hear 
tales  of  woeful  character  with  regard  to  the  cotton  merchant  and 
what  he  is  doing  to  the  price  of  cotton.  And  now  I  come  back,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  my  original  statement,  that  the  cotton  merchant  is  not 
interested  in  the  price  of  cotton ;  that  it  is  not  his  business  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  price  of  cotton;  that  the  cotton  merchant  is  interested 
in  performing  his  function,  which  is  that  of  distributing  the  cotton 
which  is  produced  from  the  place  of  production  to  the  place  of  con- 
sumption. 

One  more  point  in  this  coonection  and  I  am  through  for  the  moment. 
I  have  heard  the  question  asked  here,  I  think  by  yourself,  sir,  why 
should  the  cotton  merchant  or  the  grain  merchant  have  a  method 
afforded  him  for  passing  on  the  risks  of  his  business  which  ia  not 
afforded  to  merchants  of  other  commodities  t  The  answer  to  that, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  economist,  is  a  perfectly  simple  one.  It 
is  so  enormously  important  that  the  capital  which  has  been  gathered 
together  for  the  distribution  of  the  food,  the  raw  material  of  the  food, 
and  of  the  clothing,  of  the  world,  should  not  be  impaired,  because  the 
impairment  of  that  capital  instantly  throws  out  of  gear  the  whole 
immense  machine  of  distribution,  that  the  dbtnbution  of  the  risk 
involved  in  handling  these  huge  masses  and  huge  valuea,  so  that  it 
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may  ultimately  rest  where  it  has  to  rest  in  the  last  resort,  upon  the 
shotilders  of  the  ultimate  consumer  and  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  pro- 
ducer— I  say  it  is  so  important  to  the  State — that  any  system  which 
brings  that  about  has  to  be  touched  only  with  the  most  careful  and 
with  the  most  timorous  Land.  That  is  the  justification,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  the  system  by  which  the  cotton  merchant  is  able,  through 
his  hedges,  through  these  contracts  for  the  future  delivery  of  cotton, 
to  avoid  the  impaument  of  that  capital  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  safe  and  easy  and  sura  distnbution  to  the  millions  of  mankind 
of  this  indispensable  product. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  pause  and  will  answer  any  questions 
that  may  occur  to  anybody. 

The  (Jhaibhan.  Mr.  Marsh,  I  wish  first  of  all  to  compliment  you 
upon  and  to  thank  you  for  the  very  illuminating  and  lucid  statement 
you  have  made.  It  leaves  no  possible  room  for  misapprehension 
upon  the  part  of  the  committee  as  to  your  own  attitude  and  point  of 
view,  and  that  of  course  is  what  we  are  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Maksh.  Yea,  sir. 

TTie  CHArKMAN,  I  think,  however,  that  you  have  a  Uttle  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  measures  we  are  consid- 
■  ering.  In  the  course  of  your  observations  you  remarked  that  it  was 
now  proposed  to  eliminate  the  merchant  class  in  the  cotton  trade. 
That  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  bills  before  the  conunittee.  They 
recognize,  as  the  committee  recognizes,  that  the  merchant  is  an 
indispensable  intermedial^  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
of  cotton,  and  the  committee  recognizes  also,  as  the  bills  recognize, 
that  contracts  for  future  delivery  of  any  commodity  are  absolutely 
essential  to  any  sort  of  commercial  operation;  so  that  we  are  not 
trying,  there  is  nobody  proposing,  to  eliminate  the  cotton  merchant. 
The  only  purpose  of  the  bills,  as  I  understand  them,  is  to  eliminate 
the  man  who,  buying  cotton,  has  no  intention  to  receive,  or  selling 
cotton,  has  no  intention  to  deUver,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
remember  that  in  the  questions  we  will  ask,  because  they  will  all  be 
directed  with  that  point  in  mind.  May  I  ask  you  a  few  questions 
with  reference  to  the  establishment  and  history  of  the  exchange  i 
How  long  has  the  New  York  Cotton  Rxchange  been  in  existence  ? 

Mj.  Marsh.  Since  1871, 

The  Chairman.  At  what  time  was  the  practice  of  future  delivering, 
as  it  now  exbts,  initiated  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  was  initiated  first,  apparently,  in  Liverpool  in  1868 
or  1869,  so  far  as  I  can  find  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  prior  to  the  organization  of  your 
exchange  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  syst«m  has  always  existed  so  far  as 
your  exchange  is  concerned  1 

Mr.  Marsh.  Always. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  are  450  memberships  f 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  understand  by  that  that  the  number 
is  limited  to  that  ? 

Mr,  Marsh.  The  number  is  limited  to  450. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  are  about  425  actual  members^ 

Mr.  Maksh.  laving  members;  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaibhan.  And  you  say  its  members  are  all  cotton  merchants)    . 
Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  all  these  425  men 
actually  buy  and  sell  cotton  1 

Mr.  Marsh,  I  do.  ; 

The  Chaieman.  That  they  get  legal  possession  of  cotton  when  they  i 
buy  it  and  that  they  make  actual  dehveries  of  cotton  when  th^  j 
sell  it?  j 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  said  to  you,  sir,  that  a  portion  of  the  members  of  the  ■ 
New  York  Cotton  Excli&nge  fulfilled  subsidiary  functions  of  the  : 
merchant  class.     If  you  will  remember,  I  made  that  statement. 

The  CHAraHAN.  I  remember  that  statement,  but  I  did  not  quite 
understand  what  you  meant  by  "subsidiary." 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  mean,  sir,  that  a  broker  who  executes  for  one  mem- 
ber of  the  exchange  a  contract  with  another  uiember  of  the  exchange 
is  fulfilling  a  subsidiary  function  of  the  cotton  merchant  class. 

The  Chairman.  Are  tliere  any  merchants  among  these  426  who,  to 
use  the  conamon  parlance,  deal  in  mai^ins  only  J 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  have  no  idea,  sir,  of  any  distinct  and  clear  kind,  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  dealing  in  margins  only. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  common  understanding  of  that  would 
be  this,  that  a  merchant  goes  on  the  exchange  and  offers  1,000  bales 
of  cotton  for  sale  at  a  certain  price,  or  he  buys  1,000  bales  of  cotton 
at  a  certain  price,  with  no  expectation,  on  the  one  hand,  of  dehvehng 
the  cotton,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  receiving  it,  but  merely  backing 
his  judgment  against  the  judgment  of  the  man  to  whom  he  sells  or 
from  whom  he  ouys,  as  to  whether  or  not  cotton  will  go  up  or  go 
down. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  member  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  whose  entire  fortune  is  not  responsible  for  the 
contracts  which  he  makes  with  liis  fellow-members. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  answer  to  my  question  1 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  is  the  only  answer  that  I  can  give.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  you  mean,  i  ou  speak  of  trading  on  margin.  Now, 
do  you  mean  by  "trading  on  margin,"  trading  on  credit? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  not  at  all;  not  at  all.  Perhaps  I  can  make 
my  meaning  a  little  clearer.  It  has  been  stated  by  preceding  wit- 
nesses that  cotton  merchants  in  the  South,  when  they  sell  cotton 
wliich  they  do  not  have  immediately  in  their  warehouses,  in  order  to 
protect  themselves  buy  cotton  on  the  New  York  Exchange. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  call  that  a  hedge. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

The  CuAiRHAN.  And  I  do  not  think  anybody  would  criticise  that 
particularly.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  there  are  not  more  hedges 
than  there  is  cotton ;  that  there  are  not  as  many  hales  of  cotton,  in  fact, 
covered  by  hedges  as  are  actually  handled;  and  yet  the  impression 
is  general  that  there  is  sold  and  bought  upon  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  many  times  the  total  cotton 
crop  of  the  world.  So  there  must  be  a  great  many  exchanges  which 
do  not  involve  tlie  delivery  of  actual  cotton  and  which  can  not  be 
accounted  for  by  the  hedging  system,  and  it  is  to  those  exchanges 
tliat  mv  question  is  directed — exchanges  which  do  not  involve 
either  the  hedging  system  or  the  actuw  deUvery  of  cotton,  which 
therefore  must  be  made,  it  seems  to  me,  upon  a  mere  difference  of 
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,  judgment  as  to  whether  cotton  is  going  up  or  going  down;  and  that 
L    IS  what  I  meant  by  "margins." 

1  Mr.  Marsh.  Aa  I  underatand  your  question  now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  it  is  simply  this:  Is  there  speculation  in  cotton  on  the  New  York 
[  Cotton  Exchange  or  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  New  York 
;  Cotton  Exchange,  speculation  conducted  through  the  entering  into 
I  of  contracts  for  the  purchase  or  for  the  sale  of  cotton,  and  with  the 
!>  hope  of  deriving  a  profit  through  buying  in  or  selling  out  those  con- 
t    tracts  to  somebody  else  at  a  profit.     Is  that  your  question  ? 

The  Chaikuan.  That  is  a  pretty  fair  statement  of  it. 
L        Mr.  Marsh.  There  is  undoubtedly  speculation  of  that  kind  on  the 
[    New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  come  back  to  my  original  question.  What 
!  proportion  of  your  425  members  are  ©ngagecT  solely  in  the  sort  of 
^  speculation  which  you  have  described  ?  Would  it  be  possible  for  you 
;     to  answer  that  question  t 

Mr.  Marsh.  Ido  not  think  that  any  living  being  could  answer  that 
question. 

The  Chairhan.  Well,  am  I  going  to  gather  from  that  that  all  your 
merchants  follow  both  practices  at  one  time  or  another  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  am  not  able  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  all  these 
competing  merchants  severally  do— severally  and  individually  d(^— 
in  the  conduct  of  their  business.     We  have  no  way  of  telling. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marsh.  We  do  not  show  each  other  our  books.  We  are 
competitors. 

The  Chairhan.  I  will  pass  that  for  a  moment.  You  stated  that 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  handles  over  80  per  cent  of  all  the 
cotton  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Marsh.  The  members  do  so.  The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
handles  no  cotton.  I  said  that  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  handled  over  80  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  explain  just  exactly  what  you  mean  by 
that  expression  i    Are  we  to  understand  that  80  per  cent  of  the  cotton 
of  the  United  States  passes  through  the  hands  of  your  exchange  ? 
Mr.  Marsh.  I  thinlc  that  is  a  fair  interpretation  of  my  statement. 
The  Chairman.  They  acquire  the  actual  cotton  and  they  sell  it  J 
Mr.  Marsh.  They  acquire  the  actual  cotton  and  they  sell  it. 
The  Chairman.  You  nave  a  corporation,  I  presume  ? 
Mr.  Mabsh.  Yes^ir, 

Mr.  Burleson.  Will  the  chairman  let  me  surest  one  question? 
Will  you  ask  Mr.  Marsh  if  they  sell  that  cotton  through  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange?  Following  the  line  of  your  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  do  they  sell  it  through  tiie  New  York  Cotton  Exchange? 
The  Chairman.  You  understand  the  question? 
Mr.  Marsh.  I  do  not  understand  that  expression.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  expression  "through  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange" 
means. 

The  Chairhan.  I  presume  Mr.  Burleson  had  this  in  his  mind :  Do 
the  men  who  use  cotton  buy  it — buy  the  actual  cotton — from  the 
membership  of  your  exchange  i  Was  that  the  point  of  your  question, 
Mr.  Burleson ) 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  answer  that  question  that  they  do,  but  I  do  not 
thhik  that  is  Mr.  Burleson's  intention. 
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The  Chaibman.  Let  Jiim  state  it,  then. 

Mr.  BuKLBSON.  You  say  that  the  members  of  the  New  Yorit  Col^ 
ton  Exchange  actually  buy  and  sell  80  per  c«at  of  the  cotton  crop  of 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr,  Burleson.  Now,  of  course,  they  do  not  buy  this  crop  from 
anybody  except  the  producers?  They  buy  the  crop  from  the  pro- 
ducers? 

Mr.  Marsh.  They  buy  it  from  those  who  produce  it  and  they  buy 
it  from  small  interior  merchants  who  buy  it  rrom  the  producers. 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  say  they  sell  it  as  they  buy  it  f 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Do  they  make  those  sales  throi^h  the  medium  of 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Tlie  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  is  not  a  medium  for 
any  sales  or  purchases  or  trades  of  any  kind  or  description. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  it  the  practice  of  your  cotton  exchange  or  any  other 
cotton  exchange  to  establish  rules  that  would  eliminate  the  character 
of  trading  which  you  have  Just  described,  which  means  that  parties 
buy  or  sell  cotton,  whether  they  are  members  of  the  cotton  exchange 
or  not,  through  members  of  the  cotton  exchange — not  cotton  but 
contracts,  buy  and  sell  in  and  out — just  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  benefit  of  the  hoped  for  profit  in  the  mere  trading  in  a 
contract,  with  no  intention  or  that  contract  ever  being  executed  l^ 
an  actual  delivery  ?  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  so  amend  your  rules 
or  your  operations  as  to  eUminate  that  kind  of  trading  which  you 
mention  without  eliminating  the  agency  of  this  function  that  tends 
to  promote  real  good  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  is  not  possible  so  to  amend  those  rules  without 
becoming  an  association  in  restraint  of  trade,  without  interfering 
with  the  fundamental  right  of  every  American  citizen  to  buy  what- 
ever he  wishes  to  buy  or  to  sell  whatever  he  wishes  to  sell. 

Mr.  Sims.  Under  the  law  of  Xew  York  is  not  the  contract  which 
you  have  just  described  a  void  contract,  where  the  parties  on  both 
sides  have  no  idea  of  complying  witli  the  terms  of  the  contract  t 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  have  never  known  such  a  contract  to  be  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  cotton  exchange. 

Mr.  Sims.  Not  on  the  face  or  it.  Of  course,  on  its  face  it  Bays  that 
it  is  the  actual  intention  of  the  party  who  sells  to  deliver  and  of  the 
party  who  buys  to  receive.  That  is  the  way  it  reads.  But  what- 
ever it  says  on  its  face,  you  know  as  a  man  of  experience — and  you 
have  just  described  it— that  a  great  deal  of  that  business  ia  in  fact 
not  as  stated  on  that  contract,  and  that  the  parties  who  buy  do  not 
intend  to  receive  and  do  not  expect  to,  and  the  parties  who  sell 
have  no  idea  of  delivering.  Is  it  practical  to  eliminate  that  and  still 
have  the  practical  work  of  your  exchange  go  on  ? 

Mr.  Marsh,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question,  with  the  accompanying 
statement,  is  in  itself  an  insult  to  me  and  to  every  member  of  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  was  so  intended. 

Mr.  Sims.  Wait  a  minute 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sims  was  simply  stating  what  was  the  gen- 
eral understanding,  and  there  was  no  such  thought,  I  am  sure,  in 
his  mind. 
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Mr,  Sims.  Let  him  finish.  He  understands  what  I  mean,  I  am 
sure. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Every  member  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
when  he  enters  into  a  coiitra<;t  with  another  member  of  the  Xew 
York  Cotton  Exchange  enters  into  as  solemn  a  contract  a^  is  made 
in  this  world,  calling  for  the  dehvery  of  that  which  is  sold  and  the 
receipt  of  that  which  is  bought,  and  the  intention  of  every  contract 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  is  that  there 
shall  be  delivery  of  that  which  is  sold  and  receipt  of  that  which  is 
bought;  and  to  assert  that  our  rules  call  for  one  thing  and  that  we 
consciously  and  int«ntionallv  and  dishonestly  conduct  our  business 
in  contravention  of  those  rules  is  to  assert  that  we  are  business  men 
unfit  to  have  the  credit  which  we  have;  to  cany  the  responsibilities 
which  we  cany;  to  fulfill  the  place  in  the  world  s  economy  which  we 
fulfiU. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  stat«  it.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman became  insulted  either  through  having  misunderstood  me  or 
else,  perhaps,  to  make  his  own  position  impressive.  I  did  not  mean 
to  infer  that  you  entered  into  those  contracts  meaning  that;  but  if 
I  go  and  buy  10,000  bales  of  cotton  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange 
through  you,  you  being  a  member  of  the  exchange  and  you  thinking 
I  intend  to  do  what  I  propose  to  do,  and  some  man,  some  outside 
operator,  sells  10,000  bales  of  cotton  that  he  does  not  intend  to  deliver, 
those  contracts  are  void  under  the  laws  of  New  York  and  under  the 
laws  everywhere  else.  What  I  intended  to  ask,  and  a  gentleman  of 
your  position  and  experience  must  have  seen  what  I  meant,  was  this; 
Could  ^ou  BO  manage  the  cotton  exchange  as  to  prevent  people  from 
using  it  for  such  a  purpose — not  that  you  would  use  it  for  such  a 
purpose  ?  I  did  not  intend  to  say  anything  that  would  imply  any 
such  thing.  Is  there  any  way  to  keep  those  people  who  want  to  do 
what  we  call  a  "gambling  business  from  doing  it  through  your 
exchange — not  that  you  gentlemen  consciously  do  it?  Nobody 
thought  of  making  any  such  charge  as  that, 

Mr.  Marsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  every  communication  between  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  and  any  outside  person  who 
desires  to  buy  or  to  sell  contracts  for  the  future  delivery  of  cotton 
bears  printed"^  upon  it  a  statement  that  it  is  understood  that  the 
transaction  is  entered  into  with  the  intention  that  the  cotton  sold 
shall  be  dehvered  and  that  the  cotton  bought  Shall  be  received.  If 
there  is  any  outsider  who  will  come  to  a  member  of  the  cotton  ex- 
change and  in  the  face  of  that  statement,  which  is  put  under  his  eyes 
from  the  very  start,  deliberately  request  that  member  of  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  to  execute  for  his  account  a  contract  which 
he  does  not  mean  to  fulfill,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  system  of  affidavits  or  anything  else  that  will  protect  us  from 
the  iniquity  of  persons  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  then,  you  have  pronounced  any  such  dealings  as 
that  which  I  have  described  as  being  iniquitous. 

Mr,  Marsh.  I  pronounce  all  undertakings  entered  into  by  any 
human  being  with  the  intention  of  not  fulfillmg  that  wluch  he  under- 
takes to  do  as  iniquitous. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then,  do  you  blame  us  for  trying  to  establish  legislation, 
if  we  can,  to  avoid  that  iniquity,  if  it  does  exist  f 

Mr,  Mabsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  against  all  iniquity.  I  wiah  it 
did  not  exist. 
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Mr.  Sims.  Further,  Mr.  Marsh,  do  you  not  know — I  do  not  mean  as 
a  legal  witness  but  as  a  matter  of  those  things  you  know  that  you 
can  not  legally  testify — that  if  I  go  there  and  buy  10,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton I  am  here  in  Washington  and  I  do  not  sign  it,  I  do  not  know  what 
is  signed,  and  yet  I  may  not  in  my  heart  intend  to  receive  one  bale 
of  that  cotton ;  and  you  pronounce  that  as  a  Tory  great  iniquity  t 

Mr.  Marsh .  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Sms.  Is  there  anything  wrong  in  so  legislating,  if  we  can,  to 
prevent  men  from  using  the  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  for  such  an  iniquitous  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  supposed  that  under  our  system 
of  government  the  punishment  of  frauos  was  left  to  the  States.  I 
had  not  supposed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  National  Government 
to  chase  down  the  fraudulent,  the  perjured,  and  the  malefactors  of 
the  community,  nor  had  I  supposed  that  it  was  the  function  of  the 
National  Government,  in  its  efforts  to  punish  frauds  and  iniquity,  to 
interfere  with  that  normal  and  natural  and  free  business  intercourse 
between  upright  citizens  upon  which  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
country  depends. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Now  you  have,  as  I  think^  very  honestly  and  truthfully 

Pronounced  such  things,  such  transactions,  iniquitous  of  themselves, 
hey  are  not  crimes;  they  are  not  punishable  by  statute. 

Mr.  Maksh.  My  dear  sir,  they  are  frauds. 

Mr.  Sms.  No;  how  are  they  frauds? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Mr.  Sims,  if  I  show  you  that  eveiy  transaction  you 
request  me  to  enter  into  for  your  account  is  a  transaction  involving 
the  dehvery  or  the  receipt  of  that  which  you  contract  for,  and  you, 
without  telling  me  that  your  intention  is  quite  different,  still  instruct 
me  to  enter  into  that  contract  for  your  account,  is  not  that  a  fraud? 

Mr.  Smb.  Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  question  that  involves 
nothing  but  common  sense.  Take  a  merchant  who  is  buying  and 
selling  actual  cotton — who  is  a  dealer  in  actual  cotton.  If  you  were 
to  receive  an  order  of  that  sort  from  him  it  would  not  raise  any  sus- 
picion in  your  mindj  but  take  me  as  a  practicing  lawyer  who  never 
saw  a  bale  of  cotton  m  my  life,  never  bought  one,  and  never  sold  one ; 
if  you  receive  an  order  of  that  kind  from  me  you  have  every  reason 
to  beheve  that  I  do  not  intend  to  receive  that  cotton.  Your  conunon 
sense  tells  you  so,  and  you  know  it.  You  do  not  have  to  have  an 
affidavit  put  under  your  nose  to  make  you  assume  that  I  am  doing 
that  whicn,  as  you  announce,  is  a  fraud. 

Mr.  Maesh.  Mr.  Sims,  I  see  lawyers  buying  real  estate  which  they 
have  no  means  to  pay  for 

Mr.  Sms.  There  is  no  use  gettii^  off  on  that.  We  are  talking 
about  cotton  now. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  see  them  speculating  in  more  different  directions 
than  any  other  class  of  men  m  the  community. 

Mr.  Sms.  Theyare  very  great  speculators;  out  you  have  denounced 
these  particular  transactions  as  frauds.  I  say, such  an  order  coming 
from  a  merchant  or  a  member  of  the  cotton  exchange,  there  would 
be  no  indication  to  your  mind  that  he  did  not  intend  to  deliver  or 
receive  the  cotton;  out  coming  from  a  man  that  does  not  deal  in 
cotton,  and  who,  as  you  know,  has  never  had  anything  to  do  with  it, 
there  is  at  least  gooa  ground  for  you  to  suspect  that  Od  is  doing  that 
which  you  have  pronounced  an  iniquity  and  a  fraud. 
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Mr.  Mabsh.  Aod  you  suggest  that  the  rules  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Bxchange  could  compel  me  to  refuse  to  take  that  gentleman's 
order,  telling  hun  to  his  face  that  he  is  a  fraud  and  that  the  natural 
presumption  as  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  his  favor,  that  he 
does  not  mean  what  he  says,  should  not  &pp\y  in  bis  favor  in  this  case  t 

Mr.  Snts.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  that  ne  is  a  fraud  or  a  cheat,  like 
Tou  say;  but  you  have  given  us  ground  to  stand  on  here  which  we 
nave  never  had  before.  The  United  States  Government  has  the  right 
to  withdraw  the  use  of  its  agencies  from  such  a  fraud  as  this  bill  is 
designed  to  prevent,  the  use  of  the  mail  between  States,  and  of  tele- 
grapbic  and  telephonic  communication  between  States,  where  the  use 
of  United  States  Govemment  facilities  is  made  primarily  to  aid  a 
fraud  and  a  cheat.  Now,  how  are  we  infringing  on  the  rights  of  the 
State  when  we  are  doing  that  which  no  State  can  do — to  suppress  a 
fraud  and  a  cheat  ? 

Mr,  Marsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  in  reply  to 
that.  The  presumption  in  business  circles  is  that  honorable  men. 
occupying  an  honorable  position  in  the  community,  are  not  frauds  ana 
are  not  cheats.  When  a  man  holding  an  honorable  position  in  the 
community  tells  me  that  he  believes  cotton  is  a  good  thing  for  him 
to  buy,  even  though  he  have  no  use  for  cotton  himself,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  am  in  any  other  position  or  entitled  to  any  other  presumption 
than  if  he  were  to  tell  me  that  there  is  a  good  piece  of  real  estate  up 
the  street  which  he  has  not  any  use  for,  which  he  does  not  want  to 
build  a  house  on  nor  to  have  his  office  on,  but  which  he  thinks  is  a 
good  thing  for  him  to  buy  because  he  thinks  it  will  improve  in  value, 
and  he  gives  me  an  order  to  go  and  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Marsh,  I  think  it  is  generally  understood,  as 
you  say,  that  the  contracts  into  wliich  you  enter  call  for  the  actual 
delivery  of  cotton  if  it  is  demanded;  but  one  of  the  criticisms  against 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  is  that 
under  its  rules  the  option  of  the  delivery  rests  with  the  seller,  and  that 
you  permit  so  wide  a  range  of  cotton  to  be  delivered  on  your  con- 
tracts that  a  man  who  is  actually  desiring  to  buy  cotton  for  use  in 
his  mill  can  not  take  the  chances.  Before  you  answer,  in  order  to 
make  that  statement  a  little  clearer,  let  me  read  from  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  this  morning.  This  letter  is  addressed  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  so  that  I  take  it  there  is  nothing  of  a  con- 
fidential nature  about  it.  You  may  perhaps  know  the  writer.  This 
is  written  on  the  letter  head  of  Carpenter,  Ba^ot  &  Co.  and  is  signed 
by  H.  L.  Scales. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  know  Mr.  Scales. 

The  Chairuan.  The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Carpenter,  BAaaor  &  Co., 
Gkodnd  Flooe,  17-21  William  Stkebt, 

New  York,  February  10,  1910. 
Gektleubn  ;  The  preeeut  contiact  of  the  New  York  CottoD  Exchange  is  a  menace 
to  Intimate  trade,  as  it  permits  many  different  grades  certificated  cotton  delivered 
on  contract  of  100  bales. 
If  ench  100  bales  certificated  cotton  (which  ie  one  contract]  was  required  all  to  be 


e  grade,  spou  and  futures  would  maintain  proper  relations  to  each  other. 
oera  can  not  afford  to  buy  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  and 
ask  for  delivery  of  the  cotton,  because  they  want  their  cotton  to  all  be  of  one  grade 
to  suit  their  particular  need .  Some  spinners  probably  would  use  another  grade,  but 
none  of  them  can  possibly  use  many  different  grades  at  the  same  time. 
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WLest  has  about  twenty  diSereiit  gredeei  still  ooly  three  grades  of  wheat  are  ten- 
derable  on  contract,  and  a  miller  buying  a  contract  of  wheat  invariably  gets  one 
grade,  viz,  No.  2  red  winter,  No.  2  hara  winter,  and  No.  1  northern  sprinK,  all  fint- 
clafia  milling  wheat.  Not  bo  in  cotlfln;  a  spinner  buyine  a  contract  on  the  New  YoA 
Exchange  muet  accept  whatever  ia  tendered  him,  usually  several  gtadee  in  the  same 
contract.  Therefore,  the  present  contract  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  U  a 
menace  to  legitimate  trade  interest  and  in  all  faimeaa  and  justice  should  be  changed, 
60  that  spinners  can  specify  and  buy  such  gndee  as  suits  their  requirements. 

In  my  opinion  only  those  grades  of  cotton  most  commonly  tised,  middling  strict 
and  good  middling,  should  be  tenderable  on  contract. 

Yours,  very  truly,  H.  L.  Scales. 


HOUBB  CotlUITTEB  ON  Aqricitltubb, 

WathiTiglon.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  am  very  glad  that  that  letter  has  come  in  here,  and 
I  am  very  glad  that  you  Drought  the  matter  up.  It  gives  me  an 
opportunity  for  bringing  out  more  clearly  even  than  I  have  before 
brought  out  the  character  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange.  The 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  Mr,  Chairman,  is  an  association  of  cot- 
ton merchants  who  have  made  the  by-laws  and  rules  which  govern 
their  trading  with  each  other  in  the  light  of  what  they  have  to  do  as 
merchants  distributing  the  cotton  crop.  The  New  "York  Cotton  Ex- 
change has  not  a  contract  for  spinners.  It  has  not  a  contract  for 
spinners  because  it  is  not  an  association  of  spinners;  it  is  an  associa- 
tion of  merchants.  The  business  of  the  exchange  is  the  business  of 
men  who  have  to  take  all  kinds  of  cotton  as  the  producer  sells  it;  who 
have  to  cariy  that  cotton  as  they  get  it,  containing  all  kinds  of  cotton, 
and  gradually  work  out  this  lot  for  this  spinner  and  that  lot  for 
another  spinner,  until  they  finally  get  it  distributed.  I  said  a  moment 
ago  that  when  we  reach  a  period  of  uneasiness  with  regard  to  price  the 
merchant  is  the  man  who  is  the  target  for  all  the  arrows  that  are  shot. 
On  the  one  side  the  producer  shoots  at  hirn  and  on  the  other  side  the 
consumer  shoots  at  nim.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
criticism  which  has  been  current  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  with 
regard  to  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  is  that  certain  spinners 
desire  to  shove  aside  the  merchant,  to  get  m  back  of  him,  and  use  that 
contract,  the  contract  which  the  merchant  devised  for  his  own  use, 
for  a  purpose  for  which  it  was  not  intended  and  for  which  it  can  not  be 
used  without  destroying  the  body  of  merchants  who  use  it. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  interrupt  you  if  I  ask  you  a  question? 

Mr.  Marsh.  No;  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  this  contract  is  not  made  for  spinners  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  the  spinners  use  a  great  proportion  of  the 
cotton  that  is  consumed  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  They  use  it  all,  air. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  you  have  a  contract  which  is  not  made  for 
spinners  and  under  which,  according  to  this  letter,  spinners  can  not 
afford  to  buy  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange, 
how  are  you  able  to  handle  80  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop ! 

Mr.  Marsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  spirmers  use  all  the  cotton  that  is  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  No  one  spinner  uses  all  the  kinds  of 
cotton  that  are  produced  in  the  United  States,  it  is  the  business  of 
the  cotton  merchants  to  acquire  the  cotton  in  bulk  as  it  is  sold  in  the 
South,  and  then  separate  it  out  into  these  various  characters  and 
qualities  and  distribute  it  to  the  spinners  who  need  each  character 
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and  each  quality.  That  is  the  business  of  the  merchants.  That  is 
where  the  merchant  makes  his  profit. 

The  Chairhan.  And  that  is  what  the  members  of  your  exchange 
do? 

Mr.  Mabsb.  That  is  what  the  members  of  our  exchan^  do. 

The  Chaibhak.  Is  this  gentleman  correct  in  saying  that  spinners 
can  not  afford  to  buy  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  market ) 

Mr.  Marsh.  Spinners  can  not  afford,  unless  they  are  willing  to 
undertake  to  be  at  once  spinners  and  merchants,  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  for  their  immediate 
account. 

The  Chaibhan.  Then  if  spinners  can  not  go  to  New  York  for  their 
cotton,  I  am  still  a  little  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  merchants  in  New 
York  can  furnish  them  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  do  not  think  I  understand  the  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  stated  your  substantial  agreement  with 
the  observation  of  this  writer  that  spinners  can  not  afford  to  buy 
future  contracts  in  the  New  York  market,  and  you  have  qualified  it 
by  saying  that  they  could  not  do  it  tmless  they  undertook  to  exercise 
some  of  the  functions  of  the  merchant. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  the  case,  and  inasmuch  as  I  assume 
the^  do  not  intend  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  merchant,  how  can 
it  still  be  claimed  that  the  New  York  merchants  furnish  the  American 
spinners  with  their  cotton  t 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  they  do.  It 
is  not  a  claim  that  they  do ;  they  do. 

The  Chaibman.  But  if  the  spmners  can  not  buy  it  there,  how  can 
the  merchants  furnish  it ) 

Mr.  Marsh.  Well,  I  do  not  catch  the  drift  of  the  question.  Is  the 
chairman  quite  clear  as  to  what  the  merchant  does^how  the  mer- 
chant conducts  his  business  in  spot  cotton? 

The  Cbaibuan.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  New  York  mer- 
chanta  on  the  cotton  exchange  distribute  80  per  cent  of  the  cotton  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Yes. 

The  Chaibhan.  On  the  face  of  it  that  statement  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  spinners  out  through  the  country  make  contracts  with 
the  New  York  merchants  whereby  they  secure  cotton  for  the  use  of 
their  mills. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  They  make  contracts  with  the  inembers  of  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean,  that  they  make  contracts 
with  the  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  by  which  they 
secure  their  supplies;  and  yet  the  statement  is  made  that  they  can 
not  afford  to  buy  a  contract  for  the  future  delivery  of  cotton  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  because  they  do  not  know  what  they  are 
going  to  get  if  that  cotton  siiould  be  delivered. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  put  a  parallel  case.  Just  as  the 
spinner  can  not  afford,  unless  he  b  willing  to  exercise  some  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  merchant,  to  take  up  cotton  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange,  so  he  can  not  afford,  unless  he  is  willing  to  exercise  some 
of  the  fimctions  of  the  merchant,  to  buy  cotton  of  the  cotton  producer. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  where,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  the  spiimer 
get  his  cotton  1 

Mr.  Mabsh.  He  geta  it  from  the  merchant. 

The  Cbaibman.  What  merchant?     Where? 

Mr.  Maesh.  From  the  merchant  who  has  the  cotton,  all  through 
the  South  and  all  through  Europe,  and  even  as  far  away  aa  Japan. 

On  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman — and  here  is  a  very  good  opportunity 
to  bring  it  in — let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  iract  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  juggling  with  words  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Before  Mr.  Marsh  gets  away  from  that  branch  of 
the  matter,  bearing  right  on  the  same  phase  of  it,  I  would  like  to  ask 
him  one  question,  because  it  would  save  going  back  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  he  is  getting  away  from  it.  I 
would  like  to  have  him  make  his  statement. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Continuing  what  I  started  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
discussions  of  this  matter  by  persons  who  do  not  understand  it,  a 
great  deal  of  stress  is  laid  upon  what  is  called  the  "New  York  stock 
of  cotton,"  and  the  figures  are  used,  for  the  New  York  stock  of  cotton, 
of  the  stock  of  cotton  actually  in  warehouses  in  the  port  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Chairman,  those  two  terms  are  not  synonymous  terms.  The 
New  York  stock  of  cotton  is  all  the  cotton  m  the  world,  wherever  it 
may  be,  (gainst  which  contracts  have  been  sold  to  buyers  in  New 
York.  In  this  present  day  and  generation,  with  railroad  facilities 
and  steamship  facilities  what  they  are,  there  may  be  a  portion  of  the 
New  York  stock  of  cotton  in  Liverpool  or  Bremen  or  in  Savannah  or 
in  Austin,  Tex.,  just  as  truly  a  part  of  the  New  York  stock  as  though 
it  were  in  Hoboken  or  Brooklyn. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  verv  clear. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Now,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  go  on  a  moment:  You 
ask  how  it  is  that  the  spinner  can  get  his  cotton— each  spinner  the 
kind  of  cotton  that  he  needs  and  desires — if  the  cotton  which  is  deliv- 
ered on  contracts  in  New  York  is  not  of  that  kind.  My  answer  to 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  he  buys  it  of  the  merchant  who  has  his 
share  of  the  New  York  stock — ^of  the  true  New  York  stock,  not  the 
port  of  New  York  stock,  hut  the  true  New  York  stock — scattered 
from  one  end  of  the  South  to  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  understand  your  answer.  Then,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  the  cotton  which  the  mills  in  South 
Carolina  use,  for  example,  is  probably  gathered  from  that  inunediate 
vicinity.     It  never  has  been  shipped  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Marsh.  How  is  that,  sir  i 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  the  cotton  which  the  spinners  use  in  South 
Carolina  has  never  been  shipped  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Marsh.  At  times  it  has. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  rule,  though 

Mr.  Marsh.  As  a  rule,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  rule,  the  spinners  get  their  cotton  from  the 
nearest  source  of  supply;  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  in  just 
what  way  it  can  he  claimed  that  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  handle  that  cotton. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Well,  sir,  you  have  had  before  you  already  two  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  who  do  a  very  large  amount 
of  that  southern  mill  business. 
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The  Chairman.  Their  cases  will  illustrate  the  question  I  have  in 
my  mind  very  well.  They  made  it  clear  to  us  that  they  bought 
cotton,  actual  cotton,  either  from  the  producer  or  from  the  small 
merchant,  and  tiiey  sold  it  to  their  customers.  Their  only  use  of  the 
New  York  Exchange,  so  far  as  I  drew  from  their  testimony,  was  as  a 
place  for  hedging.  They  did  not  claim  that  the  money  of  members 
of  the  New  York  Exchange  was  used  by  them  in  buying  this  cotton; 
and  it  therefore  left  the  question  in  my  mind  as  to  how  tne  New  York 
cotton  merchants  could  claim  to  have  handled  it,  la  it  through  the 
hedging  operation  that  you  think  thev  get  this  claim  ? 

iir.  Marsh.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  reference  to  the  hedging  operation 
when  I  make  the  statement  that  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  handle  SO  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States. 
I  mean  exactly  and  precisely  what  I  say.  The  two  members  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  who  have  appeared  before  this  committee, 
who  are  merchants  in  the  Carolinas  and  who  make  a  business  of  buy- 
ing cotton  where  it  is  offered  to  them  for  sale  and  of  selling  it  to 
spinners  as  spinners  need  it  in  such  quantities  and  of  such  characters 
as  the  individnat  spinners  need,  are  doing  their  part  toward  the 
making  up  of  this  80  per  cent  of  which  I  speak. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  a  question  in  relation  to  your  own 
business,  in  order  to  get  a  little  light  upon  the  matter  i 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  a  cotton  merchant  ? 

Mr,  Marsh.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  cotton  to  spinners  in  the  same  sense 
that  Mr.  Cone  does } 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  am  at  present  fulfilling  the  subsidiary  character.  I 
am  a  broker. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  are  buying  and  selling  on  orders  from 
other  persons? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  To  what  extent  are  all  the  members  of  your  ex- 
change engaged  in  that  way?  Can  you  give  any  idea  at  all  how 
many  of  them  actually  sell  cotton  to  spinners  just  as  Mr.  Cone  does  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  do  not  think,  sir,  that  I  can  give  you  a  figure.  I  do 
not  want  to  dodge  the  question  or  give  the  impression  that  I  am 
dodging  the  question.  Certainly  a  majority  of  them;  but  whether 
the  percentage  would  be  60  per  cent  or  70  per  cent  I  really  could  not 
say. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  you  are  safe  in  saying  a  majority? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  think  I  am  perfectly  safe  in  saymg  a  majority. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marsh,  But  I  have  no  positive  figures  in  my  mind. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  the  laws  of  New  York  have  prohibited, 
or  tried  to  prohibit,  the  institution  known  as  the  "  bucket  shop  ? " 

Mr.  Marsh.  They  have,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  explain  briefly  to  the  committee  the 
difference  between  a  bucket  shop  and  a  cotton  exchange  or  any 
other  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Well,  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  bucket 
shop,  claiming  to  deal  in  cotton,  and  the  cotton  exchange  is  that  in 
the  bucket  shop  there  is  no  contract  entered  into,  whereas  every 
transaction  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  or  any  other  cotton 
exchange  is  an  enforceable  and  legal  contract. 
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The  Chaihman.  Are  there  any  contracts  made  on  the  New  YoA 
Coi^ton  Exchange  m  which  the  total  amount  to  be  gained  or  lost  is 
determined  by  agreement  beforehand  and  within  a  fixed  period  of 
time? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Such  a  contract  would  lead  to  the  instant  expulsion 
of  any  member  who  made  it. 

Mr.  SiHS.  What  about  a  stop-loss  order;  would  that  be  the  samet 

Mr.  Mabsh.  A  stop-loss  order  ? 

Mr.  Sms.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  S1H8.  When  a  gentleman  buys  100  bales  of  cotton,  of  course 
the  assumption  of  the  contract  is  that  it  is  for  absolute  delivery; 
but  he  accompanies  that  with  an  order,  what  you  call  a  "stop-losa 
order,  that  if  the  price  goes  down  so  much  you  shall  sell  him  out;  is 
not  that  an  indication  to  you,  when  he  buys  that  cotton  in  that  way, 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  take  delivery  unless  it  goes  up  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  It  is  not  such  evidence. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  it  evidence  of,  an  actual  transaction  or  a  specu- 
lative transaction? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  It  is  evidence  of  the  ent«ring  into  a  contract. 

Mr.  Sots.  What  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  stop-loss  order  evidence 
of;  that  his  int«ntion  is  to  speculate  in  the  contract,  in  the  fluctuations 
before  the  day  of  delivery  arrives  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  find  it  hard  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  myinterpre- 
tation  of  an  order  of  that  kind  is.    I  do  not  interpret  it. 

The  Chaibhak.  Willyouexplain  just  what  you  mean  by  a  stop-loss 
order?  In  what  way  Hoes  it  differ  from  a  contract  whereby  Uie 
amount  to  be  gained  or  lost  can  be  determined  in  a«lvance? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Why,  it  differs  from  it  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Chsdrman. 
I  have  already  said  that  there  are  speculative  contracts  entered  into 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange.  A  person  who  makes  a  contract, 
let  us  say  of  a  speculative  character,  may  make  up  his  mind  that  the 
amount  of  money  which  he  is  willing  to  lose  in  that  operation  is 
limited  to  a  certain  amount,  as  I  may  buy  a  piece  of  real  estat« 
expecting  that  it  will  advance  in  value,  and  if  I  find  that  it  does  not 
advance  and  that  the  interest  on  it  is  eating  me  up  and  I  find  that  I 
can  get  out  of  it  with  a  loss  of  5  per  cent  or  10  per  cent,  I  limit  my  loss 
to  that  extent  and  I  get  out  of  it.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  essential 
feature  of  the  contract  entered  into  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
is  that  a  man's  whole  fortune,  no  matter  what  the  order  is  which  he 
puts  in  there,  is  behind  that  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  I  should  write  you  an  order  to  buy 
cotton  for  me  and  should  send  my  check  for  $500  to  protect  the  trade, 
and  should  say  to  you  in  that  letter  that  if  cotton  falls  to  such  a 
point  that  the  $500  would  be  required  to  cover  the  difference  between 
the  price  at  which  I  buy  and  the  price  then  prevailing,  you  shall  sell — 
to  put  it  plainly,  I  would  give  you  instructions  to  the  effect  that 
I  was  willmg  to  lose  the  $500  but  I  did  not  want  to  lose  any  more. 
Would  you  be  authorized  under  the  rules  of  your  exchange  to  execute 
that  kind  of  an  order? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  You  can  not  give  me  that  kind  of  an  order,  sir.  You 
can  not  give  me  an  order  in  which  you  limit  your  loss  to  $500  or  any 
other  sum.  You  can  give  me  an  order  of  this  kind;  you  can  give  me 
an  order  to  buy  100  bales  of  cotton  for  you  and  wbieii  the  loss  on  the 
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cotton  which  I  have  bought  for  your  account  has  reached  the  sum  of 
S500,  to  sell  it  out.    But  that  is  not  the  same  thing,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  difTerence. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  The  difference  is  this,  and  this  is  one  of  the  points  in 
which  the  difference  between  a  bucket  shop  and  the  cotton  exchange 
most  clearly  appears.  Suppose  you  give  me  an  order  to  buy  100 
bales  of  cotton  for  you,  and  when  the  loss  is  J500  to  sell  it  out;  and 
when  the  loss  is  $500  I  try  to  sell  it  out,  but  instead  of  selling  it  out 
with  a  loss  of  $500,  I  sell  it  out  with  a  loss  of  $800;  you  have  got  to 
pay  that  $800. 

The  Chairman.  Then  really  the  difference  between  a  bucket  shop 
dealing  in  cotton  and  the  cotton  exchai^e  is  that  in  operating  upon 
the  exchange  a  man  may  lose  his  whole  mrtune ) 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  While  in  operating  in  a  bucket  shop  he  loses  only 
the  mamn  that  he  puts  up } 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  have  never  operated  in  a  bucket  shop  and  I  have 
not  the  slightest  idea  what  they  do  there,  but  I  say  that  a  man's 
whole  fortune  is  behind  the  obligations  he  enters  into  upon  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange.  The  contract  is  a  contract  as  valid  as  any 
other  contract  in  law,  and  any  loss  arising  from  it  the  man  is  liable 
for,  in  so  far  as  he  has  any  property  to  pay  it. 

ilr,  Sims.  You  have  announced  the  proposition — I  do  not  go  as 
far  as  you  do,  because  I  do  not  know  as  much  about  it — that  a  man 
who  gives  an  order  for  cotton  that  he  does  not  want  or  seUs  what  he 
does  not  have — in  other  words,  of  which  he  does  not  expect  to  make 
delivery — ^is  a  fraud  and  a  cheat,  but  when  a  man  gives  an  order  to 
buy  or  sell  cotton,  and  then  gives  a  contrary  order,  a  stop-losa  order, 
as  it  is  called,  is  not  that  evidence  from  tlie  beginning  that  tliat  man 
is  a  fraud  and  a  cheat,  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  is  using  your 
cotton  exchange,  not  to  get  or  sell  cotton,  but  to  deal  in  speculative 
features  of  contract,  and  why  do  you  not  refuse  that  kind  of  business 
when  the  stop-loss  order  comes  with  the  original  order  until  you 
mquire  into  whether  he  intends  to 

Mr.  Marsh.  As  I  understood  your  previous  questions  and  state- 
ments, Mr.  Sims,  on  this  point,  you  supposed  the  case  of  a  man  who 
fraudulently 

Mr.  Sims.  You  called  it  "fraudulently."     I  did  not. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Well,  I  think  you  have  taken  up  my  word  "fraudu- 
lently." 

Mr.  Sims.  OiUv  as  a  quotation. 

Mr.  MIabsh.  Well,  "fraudulently"  with  quotation  marks  about  it, 
then,  sir.  You  have  supposed  the  case  where  a  man  fraudulently,  in 
the  face  of  an  express  statement  that  he  is  entering  into  a  vaUd 
contract  for  the  delivery  or  the  receipt  of  cotton,  without  advising 
and  confessing  to  his  agent  what  his  real  intentions  are,  instructs 
that  agent  to  enter  into  this  contract  for  his  account,  you  have 
supposed,  I  say,  a  case  of  that  kind,  giving  an  order  with  a  stop-loss 
attachment  to  it,  and  asked  me  if  I  do  not  think  that  is  evidence  of 
intended  failure  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Now,  Mr.  Siiaa, 
in  our  business,  as  I  suppose  in  every  busmess,  the  assumption  is  that 
men  are  honest;  that  they  mean  to  do  what  they  contract  to  do  or 
what  they  instruct  their  agents  to  contract  for  them  to  do,  and  we 
pertainly  have  no  system  of  calling  for  affidavits.     We  do  not  ask  a 
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man  to  swear,  when  he  gives  us  an  order,  that  his  intentions  are  so 
and  so.  In  fact,  I  suspect  that  if  we  did  call  for  affidavits  on  every 
order  we  receive  the  only  result  would  be  greatly  to  increase  tlte 
amount  of  perjury  in  the  United  States,  because  a  man  whose  chu- 
acter  b  so  contemptible  that  he  will  not  recognize  the  l^al  and 
moral  obligations  resting  upon  him  in  view  of  a  plun  statement  made 
to  him  is  contemptible  enough  to  perjure  himself. 

Mr.  SiMB.  Mr.  Marsh,  in  other  wordSj  do  you  intend  for  this 
committee  and  the  House  of  Representatives  to  believe  that  in  the 
case  of  all  purchases  or  sales  made  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
by  those  who  make  them — I  mean  by  members  of  the  exchange, 
brokers  or  whatever  they  are — they  all  at  the  time  honestly  beheve 
that  all  this  cotton  which  is  bought  is  expected  to  be  received,  and 
all  that  is  sold  is  expected  to  be  dehvered,  and  that  if  any  operator, 
any  person  buying  and  selling,  does  not  so  intend,  he  himself  is 
equafin  moral  turpitude  to  a  perjurer?  And,  if  that  be  so,  how  much 
more  important  it  is  for  us,  if  possible,  to  pass  a  law  that  will  protect 
your  honorable  body  from  the  impositions  of  cheats  and  perjurers 
and  felons. 

Mr.  Marsh  (laughing).  Mr.  Chairman,  it  goes  vrithout  saying — I 
certainly  do  not  need  to  say  to  gentlemen  who  are  as  famiUar  with 
business  affairs  as  the  members  of  this  committee — that  the  essential 
thing  in  making  a  contract  upon  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  is  to 
recognize  that  it  is  a  contract,  that  it  is  l^ally  and  morally  a  contract, 
and  that  it  carries  with  it  all  the  responsibilities  of  a  contract.  From 
the  earliest  days  when  contracts  have  been  entered  into,  men  who 
have  entered  into  them  have  passed  them  on  from  one  to  another. 
In  passing  them  on  there  is  no  moral  obligation  upon  them  except  to 
make  sure  that  the  persons  to  whom  they  pass  them  on  will  niliill 
them,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a  contract  is  passed  on  from 
one  moral  and  legal  contracting  party  to  one  more  or  to  two  more  or 
to  twenty  more,  provided  that  through  the  entire  length  of  that  line 
each  new  contracting  party  takes  upon  himself  the  full  legal  and 
moral  obligations  of  the  preceding  contracting  party.  Now,  when  I 
talk  about  fraudulent  intentions  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  and  it  would 
be  absurd  if  I  were  to  make  the  contention,  and  you  would  know  that 
it  is  absurd  if  I  were  to  make  the  contention,  in  fact  it  would  be  in 
absolute  contradiction  to  the  whole  hedging  business  if  I  did  make 
the  contention,  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties 
to  eveiT  contract  entered  into  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
themselves  and  in  their  own  persons  to  deliver  and  to  receive  theactual 
cotton  which  is  the  subject  of  the  contract.  I  say  it  would  be  absurd 
to  contend  that  that  is  the  case.  You  would  have  no  hedging  if  that 
was  the  case.  But  it  is  the  intention,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  sucn  a  con- 
tract is  entered  into,  that  those  contracting  parties  either  themselves 
will  fulfill  the  specific  terms  of  the  contract  or  that  one  of  them  or  that 
both  of  them  will  provide  new  contracting  parties  who  will  fulfill  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  still  keeping  it  a  vwid  contract  with  the  moral 
and  legal  obligation  behind  it  or  those  persons  who  have  entered 
into  it. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  do  not  want  to  monopolize  this  examination.  I 
will  only  ask  one  or  two  more  questions.  In  that  case,  in  your 
judgment,  if  the  practice  of  dealing  in  futures  in  cotton  were  elimi- 
nated, would  it  be  possible  for  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  to 
exist? 
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Mr.  Mabsb.  If  the  practice  of  dealing  in  contracts  for  future 
delivery  were  eiiminated,  would  it  be  possible  for  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  to  exist  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marsh.  There  would  be  no  occasion  for  its  existence. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  what  is  known  as,  and  before 
this  committee  as,  the  Scott  bill  ? 

Mr.  Mabbh.  I  have  read  it,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment  if  that  bill  were  enacted  into 
law  and  its  provisions  were  enforced,  would  it  eliminate  the  future- 
dealing  operations  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  put  it  out  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  think  that  the  passage  of  that  act 
would  have  no  injurious  effect,  speaking  from  your  own  point  of 
view,  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange? 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  would  have  a  disturbing  effect  until  people  saw  the 
futility  of  it. 

The  Chairuan.  In  what  way  would  it  have  a  disturbing  effect? 

Mr.  Marsh.  On  this  point  let  me  say  that  necessarily  in  a  large 
bodv  of  men  like  the  members  of  the  cotton  exchange,  who  are 
performing  a  certain  function,  the  majority  of  these  men  can  not  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  have  reasoned  out  the  underlying  principles 
and  the  underlying  bases  or  foundations  for  that  wliich  they  are 
doing.  The  cotton  merchants  as  a  class  come  into  their  business 
finding  a  certain  state  of  things,  certain  practices  in  use,  certain 
methods  of  conducting  business  in  use,  and  without  analyzing  them 
or  attempting  fully  to  explain  them  they  go  ahead  using  those 
methods.  Ttie  impression  produced  on  the  majority  of  men  of  that 
kind  would,  I  thinlt,  be  that  the  Scott  bill  amounted  to  something. 
It  would  take  time  for  them  to  ascertain  that  it  is  a  futile  measure. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  mind  explaining  in  whatway it  is  futile  ? 

Mr.  Marsh,  Well,  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Scott.  I  am  speaking 
as  a  layman  and  I  am  giving  a  mere  merchant's  judgment  as  to  the 

Eermanent  effects  of  the  bill,  I  do  not  wish  to  qualify  as  an  ex])ert 
ere  or  to  be  so  regarded. 

The  Chairman.  I  only  asked  the  question  because  you  seemed  to 
have  quite  a  pronounced  opinion  that  the  bill  would  be  futile,  and 
I  thought  you  must  have  some  reason  on  which  to  base  that  opinion 
and  that  is  what  I  was  tryinp  to  get  at. 

Mr,  Marsh.  I  think  the  bill  is  unconstitutional,  to  start  with;  I 
think  it  is  discriminatory,  in  the  second  place;  and  I  think  its  provi- 
sions, while  undoubtedly  intended  to  apply  to  the  real  facts  of  the 
business,  go  slantwise  from  them  all  the  way  through.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  do  not  match  the  conditions.  Now,  it  is  no  use  to 
I^islate  that  people  shall  not  do  a  certain  thing  with  their  legs  when 
they  customarily  do  it  with  their  arms,  and  that  is  my  judgment  as 
to  tne  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  Chairman,  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  the  preceding 
witnesses  to  the  effect  that  the  present  system  of  operation  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  was  mjurious  to  the  spinners.  We  have 
had  one  or  two  representatives  of  the  spinners  who  have  testified  to 
that  effect.  Do  you  think  they  are  right  about  it  i 
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Mr.  Marsh.  I  can  only  answer  that,  Mr.  Scott,  by  sayiag  that  the 
spinnera  outside  the  United  States  now  uniyersaUy  conduct  their 
business  with  reference  to  hedge  markets;  that  no  spinner  can  finance 
his  business  unless  he  is  known  so  to  do.  When  at  Atlanta  some  three 
years  ago  there  was  a  kind  of  joint  convention  of  spinners'  fissocia- 
tions  and  of  farmers'  associations  and  the  question  was  raised  as  to 
abolishing  trading  in  contracts  for  future  deuvery,  the  three  sections 
of  spinners  refused  to  participate  in  that,  although  some  members  of 
each  of  the  sections  wished  to  do  so;  but  the  three  sections,  as  I 
understand  it,  refused  to  participate  in  that  on  the  ground  that 
although  there  were  features  of  the  existing  system  which  they  did 
not  like,  they  saw  no  substitute  for  it  and  did  not  think  their  business 
could  be  ultimately  carried  on  without  it, 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  the  extract  which  was  read  by  Mr. 
Parker  from  the  proceedings  of  the  spinners'  convention,  in  which 
they  quite  severely  criticised  the  practice  of  the  New  York  Exchange. 
Do  von  remember  that  extract? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Scott,  there  is  a  whole  history  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  intend  to  ask  for  the  whole  history;  I 
merely  wished  to  inquire  whether  you  thought  that  criticism  was  well 
founded,  and  whether  you  thought  that  the  cotton  exchange  was 
hkely  to  modify  its  practice  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  do  not  think  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  is  likely 
to  give  up  being  an  association  of  cotton  merchants.  But,  as  I  said, 
there  is  a  whole  history  behind  Mr.  Parker's  testimony.  If  the  com- 
mittee wish  to  have  that  history  unfolded,  I  am  only  too  willing  to 
unfold  it;  but  it  seems  to  be  rather  immaterial  and  unnecessary  to  go 
into  it. 

The  Ohairuan.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Parker,  if  anything  you  had 
in  mind  would  be  something  which  he  would  in  fairness  have  a  right 
to  reply  to,  you  had  better  not  go  into  ft. 

Mr.  Maksu.  I  think  it  would  be,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  a  number  of  your  members  being 
outside  of  New  York.  Can  you  tell  me  about  how  many  of  your  425 
members  have  places  of  business  outside  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Marsh.  My  impression  is  that  about  200  of  the  members  are 
actually  resident  in  New  York;  but  again  I  have  no  actual  figures  to 
go  by. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  other  members  of  the  committee  desire  to 
ask  anv  questions  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  I  would  hke  to  ask  him  a  question  or  two.  The  mem- 
bership of  your  exchange  is  limited  to  450  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  Are  those  seats  on  the  exchange  sold  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Are  they  what  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  Are  they  sold  and  bought?  Is  the  right  to  sit  on  that 
exchange  bought  and  sold  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall,  What  is  the  ordinary  price,  the  usual  price,  for  which 
seats  are  purcha.sed  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  They  have  fluctuated  in  the  past  year  from  about 
$8,000  to  *18,000  or  $19,000. 

Mr.  Beall.  From  $8,000  to  $18,0U0  or  $19,000.  What  caused  that 
ductuation  ? 
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Mr.  Marsh.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Beall,  At  certain  penoda  of  the  year  there  has  been  great 
dema&nd  for  the  privilege  of  being  a  member  of  your  cotton  exchange, 
and  at  other  periods  not  bo  great  a  demand  f 

Mr.  Mabsh.  No:  that  is  not,  I  should  say,  the  fact.  Ab  we  have 
no  future  system  for  dealing  in  seats  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
diange,  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  seats  on  the  exchange  are 
very  severe.  If  a  member  dies  at  a  time  when  there  happens  to  be 
no  person  desiring  to  become  a  member,  and  his  widow  wishes  to 
realize  the  money  without  waiting,  there  being,  as  I  sav,  no  future 
system  connected  with  the  purchase  and  sale  of  seatsj  tnere  may  be 
a  very  severe  break  in  the  price.  On  the  contrary,  if  some  person 
desires  to  become  a  member  and  there  is  no  seat  available,  he  may 
have  to  bid  the  price  up  until  he  gets  it. 

Mr.  Beall.  What  are  the  other  conditions  of  membership  in  your 
cotton  exchange  J 

Mr.  Mabsh.  What  do  you  mean  by  "other  conditions,"  sirl 

Mr.  Beall.  Suppose  a  man  applies  for  membership  in  your  cotton 
exchange,  what  are  the  requirements  to  entitle  hun  to  become  a 
member  t 

Mr.  Marsh.  Nothing  entitles  anybody  to  become  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exdiange. 

Mr,  Beall,  Well,  how  doea  he  become  a  member,  then  ( 

Mr.  Mabsh.  He  appUes  to  a  committee  of  the  exchange  known  as  the 
"admissions  committee,"  the  committee  on  admissions.  He  makes  ■ 
a  full  statement  under  oath  of  his  resources,  of  his  business  history, 
of  whether  he  has  or  has  not  failed  in  business,  of  his  intentions  m 
becoming  a  member  or  seeking  to  become  a.  member  of  the  exchange; 
in  short,  he  attempts  to  justify  to  tJie  admissions  committee  by  a 
sworn  statement  his  desirability  as  a  member. 

Mr.  Beall.  Suppose  he  makes  a  statement  that  is  satisfactory  to 
this  admissions  committee,  what  then  is  the  next  step  'i 

Mr.  Marsh.  The  admissions  committee  submit  his  statement,  with 
the  statements  of  at  least  two  members-  of  tlie  exchange,  vouching 
for  him  and  for  the  accuracy  of  what  he  has  stated,  to  the  hoard  of 
managers  of  the  exchange.  The  board  of  managers  of  the  exchai^e 
then  ballots  upon  his  election,  and  if  he  receives  a  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  full  board  of  managers  he  "is  elected. 

Mr.  Beall.  After  he  becomes  a  member  is  he  required  to  pay  any 
dues,  annual  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Marsh.  He  is  required  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  $500,  and 
each  year  the  exchange  estimates  the  expenses  wliicli  it  will  have  to 
undei^o  in  the  collection  of  statistics  and  the  maintenance  of  its 
room,  and  so  on,  and  levies  an  assessment  upon  the  members  suffi- 
cient to  provide  that  sum. 

Mr.  Beall.  What  wouhl  bo  the  usual  amount  of  that  annual  chaise  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  For  several  years  past  it  has  been  $75. 

Mr.  Beall,  A  moment  ago  you  stated  that  in  your  judgment — or 
I  believe  you  stated  it  as  a  fact — 80  per  cent  or  more  of  the  actual 
cotton  produced  in  this  country  is  handled  by  merchants  who  belong 
to  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  so  said. 

Mr.  Beall.  How  much  of  that  actual  cotton  was  bought  or  sold 
on  the  New  York  Exchange  i 
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Mr.  Mabsh.  There  is  no  earthly  way  to  tell. 

Mr.  Beall.  Could  you  form  &  reasonable  estimate  as  to  tiie  pro- 
portioa  of  that  80  per  cent  that  was  actually  bought  on  the  New  Yoit 
Exchange,  or  sold  ? 

Mr,  ^Eul8H.  How  can  anyone  form  that?  Two  members  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  one  from  Greensboro,  N.  C,  and  one 
from  Augusta,  Ga.,  meet  on  the  floor  of  the  New  Xoik  Cotton  Ex- 
change. The  member  from  Augusta,  Ga.,  says  to  the  member  from 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  "What  could  you  sell  me  5,000  bales  of  stxict 
middling  cotton  for?"  The  member  from  Greensboro,  N.  C,  names 
a  price  which  is  satisfactory  to  the  member  from  Augusta,  Ga.,  and 
the  member  from  Augusta,  Ga.,  says,  "All  right;  I  wul  take  it." 

Mr,  Beall.  You  call  that  a  sale  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Certainly;  if  it  took  place.  I  am  supposing  that  it 
took  place. 

Mr.  Beall.  In  your  judgment,  what  per  cent  of  this  80  per  cent  of 
the  entire  crop  was  sold  imder  a  contract  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  ? 

Mr.  TviARSH.  What  kind  of  a  contract  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  The  ordinary  contract,  such  as  you  have  on  the 
exchange  ? 

Mr.  Maksh.  We  have  at  least  three  ordinary  contracts  there,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  in  the  record  a  statement  as  to 
the  kinds  of  contracts  that  you  have  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange. 

Mr.  Marsh.  We  have  a  contract  covering  or  describing  the  tenns 
of  a  sale  of  cotton  in  the  port  of  New  York,  on  the  spot;  we  have  a 
contract  covering  the  terms  of  a  sale  of  cotton  to  amve  in  the  port 
of  New  York,  an  f.  o.  b.  contract;  and  we  have  a  contract  covering 
the  terms  of  a  basis  delivery  in  some  future  month,  commonly  called 
a  future  contract. 

Mr,  Beall.  Take  the  contract  that  is  ordinarily  referred  to  as  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  contract;  that  gives  to  the  seller  the 
option  of  delivering  certain  grades  of  cotton? 

Mr.  A[arsh.  Yes, 

Mr.  Beall.  At  so  much  on  or  oS  the  middling  price  of  cotton  t 

Mr,  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  Could  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  this  80 

ger  cent  which  was  sold  under  that  sort  of  contract  on  the  New  York 
otton  Exchange  t 

Mr.  Marsil  Every  contract  for  the  future  delivery  of  cotton  is  that 
kind  of  contract,  and  every  time  a  contract  for  the  future  dehveiy  of 
cotton  is  sold  against  an  equivalent  amoimt  of  actual  cotton  any- 
where it  is  a  contract  of  that  kind, 

Mr.  Beall.  Ordinarily,  the  members  of  your  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange,  in  making  sales  of  this  actual  cotton  that  they  have,  make 
them  to  spinners?  Those  sales  are  usually  or  frequently  made  to 
spinners,  arc  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Frequently;  yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Beai.l.  And  of  the  amount  of  cotton  that  is  bought  by  spinners 
from  the  gentlemen  who  are  members  of  your  cotton  exchange,  can 
you  form  an  idea,  an  estimate,  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  amount 
that  was  bought  under  the  ordinary'  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
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K>ntract  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  spinners  do  not  buy  their  cotton 
mder  that  sort  of  contract  1 

Mr.  Maksh.  Wliy,  certainly;  I  had,  I  thought,  been  perfectly 
dear 

Mr.  BEAT.t..  It  is  a  fact  that  they  do  or  do  not ;  which  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  is  certain  that  tliey  do  not  buy  it.  I  have  stated 
is  clearly  as  I  could  and  as  often  as  I  thought  the  chairman  of  the 
xjmmittee  would  have  patience  to  have  me  state  it^ 

Mr,  Beau..  Well^  we  have  an  abundance  of  patience, 

Mr,  Marsh  (contmuing).  That  the  contract  which  is  in  current 
ise  between  the  merchant  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
8  a  contract  intended  for  use  between  merchants  and  is  not  a  con- 
:ract  intended  for  use  between  merchants  and  spimiers. 

Mr.  Beaix.  Why  is  it  not  intended  as  a  contract  for  use  between 
nerchants  and  spinners  ^ 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  is  not  intended  for  use  between  merchants  and 
ipinners  for  the  reason  that  the  merchant  has  to  buy  his  cotton  as 
t  is  produced.  The  merchant  handling  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States  has  to  take  it  in  bulk.  You,  sir,  come  from  a  cotton  State, 
[  believe. 

Mr.  Beall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Maksh.  With  all  due  respect  for  the  acuteness  of  the  cotton 
DFoducers  in  your  State,  and  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  their 
icuteness,  you  know,  sir,  that  every  cotton  producer  in  Texas  makes 
lis  good  cotton  sell  his  poor  cotton.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  sir, 
:hat  if  a  farmer  has  produced  15  bales  of  cotton,  5  bales  of  it  mid- 
Iling  and  5  bales  of  it  good  middling  and  2  bales  of  it  low  middling 
md  3  bales  of  it  strict  good  ordinary,  there  is  no  merchant  living 
:hat  can  get  that  farmer  to  sell  him  tlie  5  bales  of  middling  and  the 
>  bales  or  good  middling  and  leave  the  farmer  with  the  2  bales  of 
,ow  middling  and  the  3  bales  of  strict  j;ood  ordinary.  You  know 
IS  well  as  I  do,  sir,  that  every  farmer  m  Texas  makes  the  cotton 
iierchant  take  all  the  cotton  he  has  got. 

Mr,  Beall.  No,  I  beg  your  pardon  there;  I  do  not  know  that. 
3n  the  contrary,  I  know  that  in  my  section  of  Texas  the  ordinary 
Farmer  ordinarily  sells  his  cotton  as  it  is  gathered,  at  the  price  that 
ae  can  get  at  that  time.  The  first  cotton  that  he  gathers  is  usually 
the  best. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  That  cotton  ordinarily  is  disposed  of  before  the  lower 
rr&iie  of  cotton  is  gatheretl,  and  instead  of  selling  it  all  to  the  raer- 
:;hant  at  one  time,  he  sells  it  at  various  times,  and  consequently,  under 
;hat  system  of  selling,  the  good  cotton  does  not  sell  the  bad. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Well,  I  have  had  pretty  extensive  experience  in  buy- 
ng  actual  cotton  in  the  State  of  Texas.  I  am  not  at  the  moment 
engaged  in  that  business,  but  I  have  been  engaged  in  that  business, 
md  I  have  had  pretty  extensive  experience  with  it,  and  I  have 
oiown  in  my  experience  of  having  to  buy  20,000  bales  of  cotton  in 
irder  to  fill  a  sale  of  2,000  bales. 

Mr.  Beall.  But  that  purchase  of  20,000  bales  was  not  from  a 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  was  lists  of  cotton  from  up  countrj-,  some  of  it 
'armers'  lists  and  some  of  it  country  merchants'  lists ;  but  the  fact 
>f  it  was  that  in  order  to  fill  a  sale  of  2,000  bales  of  even-running 
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cotton  such  as  a  spinner  would  buy  and  had  bought,  the  merchant  had 
to  take  on  20,000  bales,  18,000  bales  of  which  he  had  not  sold  to 
spinners. 

The  future  contract  in  New  York  is  a  contract  designed  to  provide 
in  all  kinds  of  seasons,  high-grade  seasons  and  low-grade  seasons,  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  business  of  the  merchant  who  has  to  do  that 
very  thuig  which  I  have  described. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  take  McFadden  &  Co.,  who  buy  cotton  in  Texas 
very  largely;  are  they  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange! 

Mr.  \L^R8u.  Several  members  of  the  firm  are. 

Mr,  Beall.  In  this  80  per  cent  that  you  say  is  bought  and  sold  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  did  not  say  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  did  not  say  that ) 

Mr.  Marsh.  No,  sir;  1  said  bought  and  sold  by  the  members  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 

Mr.  Beall.  Taking  the  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  that  the 
McFaddens,  through  their  agents,  scattered  all  through  the  South, 
buy,  that  amount  is  included  in  this  estimate  of  80  per  cent  I . 

Sir.  Marsh.  Certainly. 

Mr,  Beall.  Because  down  in  the  South  McFadden  Brothers,  who 
are  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  buy  cotton  from  the 
farmers  and  from  the  merchants  for  the  purpose  of  selling  that  cotton 
to  the  spinners,  aad  they  do  sell  it  to  the  spmners.  That  quantity  of 
cotton  purchased  under  those  conditions  by  them  is  included  in  the 
estimate  of  80  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Beall.  And  so  the  cotton  purchased  by  Mr.  Neville  and  the 
other  operators  who  conduct  their  business  through  the  South,  the 
actual  cotton  that  is  bought  in  the  South  that  is  never  carried  to  New 
York,  the  cotton  that  is  bought  not  by  reason  of  their  membership  in 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  bought  by  these  gentlemen,  is  in- 
cluded in  this  80  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  should  answer  to  that  question  yes  were  it  not  for 
the  inclusion  in  the  question  of  a  provision  or  proviso  which  I  do  not 
assent  to.  You  say  "this  cotton  bought  by  these  gentlemen  not  by 
reason  of  their  membership  in  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange."  If  I 
were  to  answer  that  question  yes,  accepting  the  implications  of  that 
proviso,  I  should  be  giving  a  misleading  answer. 

Mr.  Beall.  Well,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  to  buy  the  actual  cotton  down  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  is  necessary  to  be  a  member  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  to  l)uy  any  such  quantity  of  cotton  as  Messrs.  McFadden 
&  Bro.  buy. 

Mr.  Beall.  Wliy! 

Mr.  AfARSH.  Because  there  is  no  cotton  firm  in  existence  which 
could  get  the  capital  or  the  credit  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the 
cotton  business  on  that  scale  without  the  use  of  hedging. 

Mr.  Beall.  Tlie  cotton  crop  of  this  year  in  the  United  States  is 
estimated  to  he  about  10,000,000  bales? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  Assuming  it  has  a  value  of  J80  a  bale,  that  would  be 
about  $800,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  would. 
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Mr.  Beall.  Now,  you  say  tliat  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  handle 
that  product  of  the  value  of  $800,000,000,  to  have  an  exchange  based 
upon  the  system  upon  which  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  is  con- 
ducted. Every  pound  of  that  cotton  when  manufactured  into  cloth 
is  increased  in  value,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  is. 

Mr,  Beaix.  About  what  per  cent;  from  300  to  400  per  centi 

Mr.  Marsh.  Oh,  the  most  varying  percentages. 

Mr.  Beall.  Assuming  that  it  is  300  per  cent 

Mr.  Marsh.  That  is  too  high. 

Mr.  Beall.  Two  hundred  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  should  say  approximately  200  per  cent,  on  the 
average. 

Mr.  Beall.  Then  the  product  of  that  1800,000,000  worth  of  cotton 
is  worth  double  that  amount  when  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  is. 

Mr.  Beall.  Or  11,600,000,000) 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  is. 

Mr.  Beall.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  cotton  exchange  conducted 
as  It  is  now  in  order  to  handle  $800,000,000  worth  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  any  kind  of  cotton 
exchange  in  order  to  have  the  product  of  that  cotton  handled,  which 
is  of  a  value  of  $1,600,000,000 1 

Mr.  Marsh.  That  is  a  portentous  statement  on  the  face  of  it,  but 
the  situation  is  really  a  great  deal  more  simple  than  that. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  wish  you  would  simpUfy  it, 

Mr.  Mabsb.  The  burden  of  carrying  tlie  goods  manufactured  out 
of  the  cotton  is  distributed  through  such  an  enormous  number  of 
small  merchants,  no  one  of  whom  is  likely  to  be  badly  hurt  provided 
he  knows  tl\e  consumptive  requirements  of  his  immediate  clientele. 
And  now,  sir,  you  come  to  the  real  answer  to  a  question  which  you 
have  asked  one  or  two  other  witnesses.  The  question  has  been,  Who 
bore  the  loss  involved  in  the  Buctuations  of  the  cotton  market^ 

Mr.  Beall.  Will  you  let  me  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  leading 
up  to  that? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall,  There  is  no  question  but  what  the  farmer  bears  all 
the  burden  involved  in  the  cultivation  and  in  tlie  gathering  of  the 
crop,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  He  certainly  bears  it  all. 

Mr.  Beall.  After  it  is  gatliered  it  is  necessary  tliat  it  be  ginned  ? 

Mr.  Marsh,  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  Who  bears  that  expense? 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  is  a  part  of  the  expense  of  production. 

Mr.  Beall.  The  farmer  bears  it? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  It  is  necessary  to  put  bagging  and  ties  on  it.  The 
burden  of  that  falls  upon  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  Now,  you  are  a  cotton  merchant.  I  understand  from 
statements  made  by  gentlemen  here  before  us  that  they  are  content 
with  a  very  small  profit  upi)n  a  bale  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Beall.  Let  us  assume  that  that  profit  is  a  dollar  a  bale. 
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Mr.  Marsh.  That  is  a  very  exaggerated  estimate.  I  can  give  yon 
exact  figures  if  you  want  them. 

Mr.  Beall.  In  order  to  have  even  figures  in  asking  these  questions, 
I  will  just  assume  that,  for  that  purpose. 

Mr,  Marsh.  I  should  be  more  comfortable  in  my  mind  if  you  would 
not  assume  something  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Beall,  Then  state  what  you  think  would  be  the  average 
profit? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  saw  not  long  ago  the  actual  figures  of  the  profit  per 
bale  of  a  successful  smaller  Texas  firm  some  years  f^o,  but  conditions 
are  less  favorable  for  the  cotton  merchant  to-day  than  they  were 
then,  if  anythii^.  The  largest  per  bale  profit  made  in  any  one  of  the 
four  years  covered  by  the  figures  was  47  cents. 

Mr.  Beall.  Forty-seven  cents.  You  are  willing  to  call  it  50  cents, 
I  suppose,  for  convenience? 

Mr.  Marsh.  No,  sir;  not  one  cent  above  47.     [Laughter.]  ' 

Mr.  Beall.  It  is  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians;  your 
estimates  can  not  be  varied.  Well,  we  will  call  it  47  cents.  A  cotton 
merchant  has  a  customer  who  is  a  spinner,  who  will  give  biin  J75.47 
for  a  bale  of  cotton.  Forty-seven  cents  you  think  would  be  a  reason- 
able profit.  If  there  were  no  other  charges  the  merchant  could  afford 
to  pay  the  farmer  $76  for  that  bale  of  cotton,  make  his  profit,  and  sell 
it  to  the  spinner  for  J75.47 ;  but  there  are  certain  other  elements  of 
expense  that  the  merchant  is  cognizant  of ;  for  instance  transportation 
chaises  from  the  point  of  purchase  to  the  mill  of  the  spinner.  Sup- 
pose, for  the  purpose  of  this  illustration,  that  item  is  S4  a  bale.  How 
does  tliat  affect  tlie  price  that  the  merchant  will  pay  to  the  farmer  for 
the  cotton,  assuming  still  that  he  wants  to  make  his  profit  of  47  cents ) 

Mr.  Maksh.  He  naturally  does  not  pay  the  transportation  charge 
out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Mr.  Beall.  That  reduces  the  price  to  the  farmer  to  the  extent 
of  $4? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes, 

Mr.  Beall.  Then  there  is  a  compress  charge.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  giving  the  correct  estimate  or  not,  out  assume  that  that 
is  50  cents  a  bale.     I  tlo  not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes,  I  think  tliat  is  correct  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Beall.  Assuming  that  the  merchant  purchases  the  cotton 
from  the  farmer;  he  would  deduct  that  50  cents,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Marsu.  He  would  not,  directly,  under  the  rules,  under  the 
laws  of— 

Mr.  Beall.  Practically  that  would  be  the  effect  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  The  transportation  charge  in  Texas  includes  that  50 
cents.    The  railroad  has  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Beall.  It  includes  the  amount  that  the  merchant  would  have 
to  pay,  that  50  cents.     Then  there  is  the  element  of  risk  from  fire. 

Sir.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  There  must  be  insurance? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  Tlie  merchant  knows  that  when  he  buys  a  crop,  and  he 
takes  that  into  consideration  and  reduces  the  price  of  the  bale  of  cot- 
ton to  the  farmer  by  what  he  has  to  expend  for  that  insurance  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  So  far  the  farmer  has  had  to  bear  all  the  loss;  that  is, 
in  an  illustration  where  the  merchant  knows  that  he  can  get  $75.47 
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for  that  bale  of  cotton,  which  is  about  15  cents  a  pound,  1  take  it. 
Now,  suppose  that  instead  of  the  merchant  having  that  dennite  infor- 
mation he  is  confronted  with  an  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he  will  get 
15  cents  a  pound  for  that  cotton  or  Mcents;  in  making  his  calculation 
as  to  what  be  will  give  the  farmer,  will  not  the  merchant  take  into 
consideration  the  probable  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  that  cotton 
and  compel  the  farmer  to  bear  that  burden  as  well  ? 

Mr.  \1ab8H.  NoWj  you  are  assuming  that  the  merchant  has  no  way 
to  protect  himself  from  those  fluctuations.     That  is  the  assumption  ? 

Mr,  Bball.  I  am  assuming  that  the  merchant  is  buying  a  bale  of 
cotton  from  the  farmer,  depending  upon  the  future  price  of  cotton 
determining  the  amount  that  he  will  receive  for  it. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  If  the  merchant  is  using  the  market  for  future  con- 
tracts, for  hedging  purposes,  he  does  not  deduct  the  possible  loss  of 
2  or  3  or  4  cents  a  pound  that  might  arise  from  the  decline  in  cotton. 
He  gives  the  fanner  the  market  of  the  moment  when  lie  buys  it. 

Mr.  Beall.  Coming  to  the  proposition  you  started  to  explain  a 
while  ago.  Somewhere  along  tne  line  there  is  somebody  who  is  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  probable  decline  in  the  price,  or  probable 
fluctuation  in  the  price,  of  that  cotton.  Whether  it  is  the  merchant 
or  the  speculator,  or  whoever  it  may  be,  somebody  is  takingthat  fluc- 
tuation mto  consideration,  somewnere  along  the  line.     Who  is  itf 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Somewhere  along  the  line  that  you  have  described  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  Yes;  between  the  farmer  and  the  spinner,  between  the 
producer  and  the  ultimate  consumer  of  that  raw  cotton ;  somebody  in 
fixing  the  price  of  that  cotton  is  taking  into  consideration  the  prob- 
able fluctuation  in  price  between  the  time  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the 
farmer  and  the  time  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  spinner. 

Mr.  Marsh.  May  I  ask  before  answering  your  question  whom  you 
mean  by  the  "ultimate  consumer  of  the  cotton?" 

Mr.  Beall.  The  spinner;  the  ultimate  consumer  of  the  raw  cotton. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  may  be  somewhat  impertinent,  but  I  do  not  desire 
to  be  so.     Does  the  spinner  end  the  line  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  So  far  as  the  raw  cotton  is  concerned,  I  think  he  does. 

Mr.  Marsh.  But  so  far  as  fixing  the  value  of  the  raw  cotton  is  con- 
cerned, does  he  end  the  line  t 

Mr.  Beall.  Yes;  put  it  that  way. 

Mr-  Maksh.  Then  I  must  dissent  from  you,  sir,  because  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  cotton  is  in  exactly  the  same  position  that  the  cotton 
merchant  is  in.  The  price  of  cotton  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  cotton.  There  are  only  two  parties  in  the  world  to  whom 
the  price  of  cotton  is  of  importance. 

TheCnAiBMAN.  Pardon  me  just  one  moment;  may  I  ask  a  question 
right  there  that  I  think  will  bring  your  answer  directly  to  the  point 
involved  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  brought  out  in  the  testimony  hereto- 
fore that  the  merchant  hedges  in  order  to  protect  himself  from  loss. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  the  spinner  hedges  in  order  to  protect  hitn- 
self  from  loss. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  ouestion  Mr.  Beall,  and  I  think  all  of  us, 
would  like  to  have  answered  is,  Who  bears  that  risk  finally  ?    It  is 
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eliminated  from  the  mercliant  and  is  eliminated  from  the  spinner; 
and  who  does  carry  it  i 

Mr.  Marsh.  In  an  advancing  market— that  is,  with  a  short  supplj 
of  cotton — that  ultimate  risk  is  finally  devolved  upon  the  iimumerable 
consumers  of  cotton  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Of  manufacturers  ? 

Mr,  Marsh,  Not  the  manufacturer;  he  does  not  bear  it.  It  gets 
tLway  beyond  the  manufacturer. 

i/£c.  IIawley.  I  say  the  consumers  of  manufactured  articles. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Oh,  yes;  I  bee  your  pardon;  I  did  not  understand 
you.  It  goes  thousands  of  mUes  beyond  the  manufacturer.  It  goes 
away  back  in  Manchuria  and  up  into  India. 

The  Chairman.  Your  answer,  then,  is  that  the  ultimate  consumer 
of  the  product  is  the  man  who  bears  that  risk  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  He  is  the  man  who  takes  that  risk  when  the  supply  of 
cotton  is  short  and  when  the  market  is  advancing.  When  the 
supply  of  cotton  is  more  than  the  demand,  unquestionably  the  pro- 
ducer takes  the  risk. 

Mr.  Beall.  On  a  declining  market,  then,  the  burden  of  this  risk 
falls  upon  the  producer  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Beall.  With  an  advancing  market  it  falls  upon  the  consumer! 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  In  the  one  case  the  people  of  the  South  bear  the 
burden  ? 

Mr,  Marsh.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Beall.  And  in  the  other  case  the  people  of  the  world  bear  the 
burden  1 

Mr.  Marsh.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Beall.  It  is  a  burden  either  way? 

Mr.  Maksh.  Unquestionably,     Almighty  God  made  it  so. 

Mr.  Beall.  Ahnighty  Go<l  aided  by  anybody  else  ?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Marsh.  Almighty  God  not  aided  by  anybody;  certaimy, 

Mr.  Beall.  Leaving  that  for  the  present,  I  believe  you  stated  that 
all  the  contracts  upon  the  New  Yort  Cotton  Exchange  contemplate 
delivery  'i 

Mr.  Marsh.  They  not  only  contemplate  it;  they  require  it. 

Mr.  Beall.  They  require  it.     You  are  a  broker  of  tnat  exchange! 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  am.' 

Mr.  Beall.  Can  you  give  the  committee  an  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  bales  of  cotton  that,  as  a  broker,  you  have  sold  on  that  exchange 
during  the  past  sixty  days — the  numoer  of  bales  that  you  sold  on 
the  exchange  for  delivery  in  December,  if  that  is  one  of  the  montlia 
of  delivery,  and  I  believe  it  is? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  have  not  those  figures  in  my  head. 

Mr.  Beall.  C<ndd  you  foim  an  estimate ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  am  afraid  I  could  not,  because  I  am  buying  and 
selling  all  day  long. 

Mr.  Beall.  Regardless  of  the  number,  what  per  cent  of  that  num- 
ber that  you  sold  were  ever  actually  delivered  f  Could  you  form  an 
estimate  as  to  that  t 

Mr.  Marsh.  How  do  you  mean,  actually  delivered? 

Mr.  Beall.  You  solu  upon  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  for 
deliveiy  in  December,  say 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 
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ifx.  Beall  (continuing).  A  small  or  a  large  number  of  bales  of  cot- 
ton, as  the  case  may  be  t 

Mr,  Maksh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  Can  you  form  an  idea  as  to  the  percentage  of  that  num- 
ber of  bales  of  cotton  that  was  actually  delivered  under  the  sales  that 
you  made? 

Mr.  Marsh.  A  large  part  of  my  sales  were  made  for  January  deliT- 
erv,  March  delivery,  May  delivery 

Mr.  Beau,.  Well,  say  January  ? 

Mr.  Marsh  (continuing).  Jul}'  delivery;  naturally  none  of  those 
have  involved  any  delivery  of  cotton  as  yet,  except  a  portion,  prob- 
ably, of  the  January  sales. 

Mr.  Beall.  Can  you  form  an  estimate  as  to  the  probable  peiTentage 
of  deliveries  actually  made  on  the  January  sales  made  by  you  i 

Mr.  Mabsu.  This  is  February.  Deliveries  were  made  on  all  the 
sales  of  January. 

Mr.  Beall.  The  delivery  of  actual  cotton  was  made  upon  all  the 
sales  of  January  ? 

Mr.  Maksh.  1  should  say  that  that  was  a  reasonable  answer  to  give 
your  question.  I  perhaps  ought  to  explain  this  answer,  as  it  is  a 
fimdamental  point  in  the  whole  controversy.  I  have  already  said 
to  the  committee  that  when  contracts  are  formed  between  members 
of  the  exchange,  those  members  are  constantly  making  new  contracts 
with  other  members  of  the  exchange  to  take  their  places  under  the 
original  contract.  That  results  in  chains  of  contract  obligations 
which  arise  under  the  business  of  the  exchange.  When  the  specific 
month  for  which  the  contracts  have  been  entered  into  comes  around, 
if  one  of  my  customers  has  sold  to  a  member,  whom  we  will  call  A, 
100  bales  of  January  cotton,  and  A  has  sold  it  to  B,  and  B  has  sold  it 
to  C,  and  C  has  sold  it  to  D,  and  D  has  sold  it  to  E,  I  say  when  the 
current  month,  as  we  call  it,  comes  around,  a  notice  to  the  effect  that 
there  are  100  bales  of  cotton  in  a  warehouse  in  New  York  ready  for 
delivery  is  given  by  the  first  seller  to  the  first  buyer  and  by  him  is 
passed  to  the  second  buyer  and  by  him  to  the  third  buver,  and  in 
that  way  100  bales  of  cotton  may  be  delivered  in  the  fu'lfillment  of 
lOjOOO  bales  of  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  a  more  strictly  accurate  answer  to  Mr. 
Beall'squestion  be,  that  you  had  delivered  the  contracts  which  you  sold? 

Mr.  Marsh,  No,  su*. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  had  bought  the  contracts  for  the  delivery 
of  cotton  in  January?  It  is  probably  impossible  for  you  to  tell 
whether  any  actual  cotton  has  been  delivered  under  those  contracts, 
but  you  can  truthfully  say  that  the  contracts  which  you  sold  have 
been  delivered  to  the  parties  who  bought  them.  Is  that  not  what 
you  really  mean  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  mean,  sir,  that  a  valid  and  legal  evidence  of  the 
ownership  of  100  bales  of  cotton  has  been  delivered  by  the  first  seller 
to  the  first  buyer. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Marsh.  And  by  him  to  the  second  buyer,  and  there  is  no  break 
in  the  chain.     The  delivery  of  actual  cotton  has  taken  place. 

Mr.  Lever.  Not  in  each  instance,  however, 

Mr.  Marsh.  Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  thought  the  delivery  took  place  on  a  day  certain,  at 
the  end  of  the  month. 
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Mr.  MARsii.  It  takes  place  on  any  delivery  day  during  thfe  Month. 

Mr.  Lever.  How  many  delivery  days  do  you  nave  J 

Mr.  Mabsu.  There  are  four  in  each  week  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Hefli^i.  I  did  not  catch  Mr.  Marsh's  answer.  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  in  eveiy  contract  made  on  the  exchange  the  actual 
cotton  is  delivered  t 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  described,  sir,  the  process  by  which  these  contracts 
are  fulfilled  when  the  current  month,  the  month  called  for  in  the  con- 
tract, comes  around. 

Mr.  Heplin.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  numbers  of  contracts  are  made 
where  neither  party  ever  sees  the  cotton,  and  the  difference  is  settled 

Mr.  Maksh.  I  do  not  see  how  such  contracts  could  be  made  xmder 
the  rulea  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 

Mr.  Heflin.  I  am  just  asking  you  if  that  ever  does  occur.  Where 
a  man  will  sell  100  bates  of  cotton  and  the  man  who  buys  that  100 
bates  never  sees  the  100  bales,  and  the  difference,  at  a  certain  time,  is 
settled  in  money,  and  no  cotton  ever  passes. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Well,  I  have  been  the  legal  owner  of  large  quantities 
of  cotton  which  I  never  saw.  I  suppose  that  Messrs.  McFadden  & 
Bro.  in  the  course  of  every  season  are  the  legal  owners  of  a  million 
bales  of  cotton  that  they  never  saw. 

Mr.  Heflin.  And  they  never  ask  to  see  it,  do  they? 

Mr.  Marsh.  And  they  never  ask  to  see  it. 

Mr,  Heflin.  The  differences  are  often  settled  in  money,  are  they 
not  ?     That  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  differences  which 
are  settled  in  money. 

Mr.  Heflin.  The  speculative  feature  of  it;  that  they  buy  and  sell 
cotton — the  members  of  the  exchange— when  no  actual  cotton  is 
delivered.  Can  I  not  buy  100  bales  of  cotton  to-day  on  the  New 
York  exchange,  and  if  the  price  goe^  up  get  mv  money — the  difference 
between  now  and  a  certain  date — without  taking  any  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Mr,  Heflin,  you  can  not  buy  100  bales  of  cotton  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  but  you  can  give  an  order  to  a 
member  of  tlie  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  to  buy  a  contract  for  the 
deliveiT  to  liim  for  your  account  of  100  bales  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Well,  whatever  you  call  it.  Now,  can  I  not  have 
money  paid  to  me  if  the  price  of  cotton  goes  up,  without  ever  takim 
any  cotton  or  seeing  any  cotton  ?  Can  I  not  close  out  my  deal  with 
that  member  of  the  exchange  without  having  the  cotton  delivered  to 
me  or  seeing  a  pound  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  If,  after  having  given  that  member  of  the  exchange 
an  onier  to  contract  for  100  Dales  of  cotton  for  your  account,  you 
subsequently  give  him  an  order  to  sell  to  somebody  else  a  contract 
for  100  bates  of  cotton  for  your  account,  and  there  is  a  profit  in  the 
transaction,  you  can  certainly  get  that  profit. 

Mr,  Heflin,  Without  any  actual  cotton  ever  having  passed? 

Mr,  Marsh.  With  the  certainty  that  those  two  contracts  will 
ultimately  be  settled  in  the  market  by  the  passage  of  actual  cotton. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Of  actual  cotton.  One  other  question  while  I  am 
on  that.  How  many  bates  of  cotton  do  you  suppose  are  contracted 
for  on  that  exchai^e  in  a  season,  in  a  year,  by  the  members  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  ? 
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Mr.  Mabsh.  The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  made  the  most 
trenuous  efforts  for  a  long  period  to  keep  an  account  of  the  actual 
ransactioDs  which  took  place  there.  It  was  found  that  the  errors 
'hich  crept  into  the  statements  were  so  numerous,  that  so  many 
ransactions  were  erroneously  reported  in  the  rush  of  business  and 
i  many  escaped  being  reported  in  the  rush  of  business,  that  the 
tatements  arrived  at  at  the  end  of  each  dav  were  entirely  mislead- 
ig — misleading  to  the  members,  who  alone  had  a  legitimate  interest 
1  those  statistics. 

Mr,  Heflin.  I  am  told,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  New  Orleans 
Exchange  keeps  books,  and  you  can  tell,  by  the  month,  how  many 
<ale8  have  been  dealt  in  on  that  exchange  every  month. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  hut  I 
m  certain  that  in  a  business  of  the  character  of  this,  accurate  statis- 
ic3  are  a  physical  impossibility. 

Mr.  Sims.  More  so  than  in  stock  transactions ! 

Mr.  Marsh.  Very  much  more  so. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  just  one  question  in  connec- 
ion  with  what  Mr.  Heflin  has  asked.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  firm 
if  McFadden  &  Bro.  holding  memberships  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange.  Is  it,  or  not,  a  fact  that  eight  of  the  members  of  that 
inn  hold  memberships  in  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange ! 

Mr.  &1arbh.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures  in  my  mind,  but  I  think 
hat  is  so. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  Another  question  I  would  like  to  ask  vou. 
Nhen  you  stated  that  McFadden  &  Bro.  sometimes  held  a  million 
lales  of  cotton,  did  you  have  in  view  contracts,  or  did  you  have  in 
iew  cotton  which  they  had  in  this  country  and,  in  fact,  all  over  the 
TOrld — the  actual  stun? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  had  in  mind  actual  cotton. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Lever.  Mr.  Beall  asked  you  if  you  could  furnish  the  number 
'f  bales  of  cotton  sold  by  you  durinp(  the  month  of  January.  I  do 
lot  know  that  we  ought  to  ask  Mr.  Marsh  to  do  that,  because  it 
oay  be  going  too  far  into  his  personal  business,  but  if  he  can  furnish 
t,  and  if  he  does  not  mind  doing  it,  I  believe  it  will  illuminate  this 
uestion  somewhat. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  competing  with  other  members 
f  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  and  I  do  not  care  to  give  the 
etails  of  my  personal  business, 

Mr.  Lever.  Very  well,  I  will  not  press  that.  Just  one  other  sug- 
estion.  I  think  it  will  help  the  committee  in  coming  to  a  conclusion 
n  this  very  important  matter  if  we  can  have  Mr,  Marsh  or  some  other 
lember  bring  here  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
exchange. 

Mr.  Nevili-e.  We  have  that  here. 

Mr,  Beall.  With  the  different  forms  of  contract. 

Mr.  Lever.  Did  you  ask  Mr,  Marsh  if  he  could  show  us  in  just 
rhat  way  the  delivery  of  100  bales  of  cotton  liquidated  other  salest 

Mr,  Neville.  The  late  Mr.  Lovering  had  a  full  set  of  transfer 
.otices  actually  used  in  the  liquidation  of  contracts  in  a  current 
QOnth,  which  I  gave  him,  and  wnich  ought  to  be  in  his  office. 

(At  5  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  Monday, 
''ebruary  14,  1910,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Aqbicoltuke, 

Mmday,  February  I4, 1910. 
The  committee  met  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  F,  Scott  (cl)air- 
man)  presiding. 

TESTHCOVY  OF  Ut.  ABTHUS  B.  XASSH— Continned. 

ih  pi 

Brooks,  who  is  the  spokesman  for  the  Farmers'  Union,  is  compelled 
to  leave  the  room  this  afternoon  and  has  asked  me  if  he  might  ask 
Mr.  Marsh  two  or  three  questions. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  understood  you  to  say  last  Friday  that  the  New 
York  stock  of  cotton  consisted  of  many  kinds;  is  that  correct  I 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  the  stock  of  New  York  cot- 
ton may  exceed  the  entire  year  s  product? 

Mr.  Marsh.  That  can  not  possibly  happen. 

Mr.  Brooks.  There  is  never  any  more  stock  than  there  ia  cotton 
available  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Brooks.  And  the  membership  of  the  exchange  consists  of  425 
members  and  handles  SO  per  cent  of  the  cotton  in  the  United  Stateet 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Brooks.  How  is  it  you  can  get  those  statistics  and  yet  do  noi 
know  how  much  is  handled  on  the  exchange ! 

Mr.  Marsh.  The  answer  to  that,  Mr,  Chairman,  is  very  simple. 
Hedging  transactions  which  members  of  the  exchange  may  or  do  enter  I 
upon  in  the  process  of  distributing  this  stock  of  cotton  are  their  own 
private  affair;  it  is  no  business  of  anybody  except  the  member  him- 
self what  hedges  he  uses,  how  many  ne  uses,  where  he  uses  them ;  in 
other  words,  what  contractual  obligations  he  enters  into  in  the  course 
of  distributing  the  cotton  which  he  acquires  for  distribution, 

Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Chairman,  then  I  would  Uke  to  know  if  you  con- 
sider the  functions  of  the  exchange  private  or  public  in  their  nature! 

Mr.  Marsh.  Unquestionably  private, 

Mr.  Brooks.  Well,  you  also  stated,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  the  con- 
tract furnished  spinners  by  brokers  on  the  exchange  was  not  suitable 
for  spinners  and  therefore  they  had  to  be  also  merchants  as  well  as 
spinners  if  they  had  their  cotton  delivered  on  the  exchange? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  believe  I  made  that  statement;  yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Brooks.  Well,  then,  if  these  cotton  merchants  that  constitute 
the  exchange  do  not  perform  fully  the  function  of  merchant,  what 
function  do  they  perform  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  that  question  because 
of  the  supposition  which  is  involved  in  it.  It  seems  to  me  to  appesT 
on  the  face  of  things  that  inasmuch  as  these  merchants  do  distnbute 
80  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  they  do  fully  per- 
form their  functions  as  merchants. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Well,  they  perform  that  function  not  on  the  exchange, 
but  separate  and  apart  from  it;  is  that  the  way? 

Mr.  Marsh.  How  do  you  mean  "not  on  the  exchange?" 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  mean  by  having  the  cotton  delivered  on  the  con- 
tract that  is  sold  across  tne  cotton  pit  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange. 
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Mr,  Mabsh.  They  perfona  their  function  in  part  through  transac- 
tiona  they  enter  into  in  the  market  which  we  call  the  exchange,  hut 
their  functions  are  also  performed  through  contracts  entered  into  with 
persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  exchange,  such  as  spinners. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Well,  the  exchange  itself  is  merely  a  means  by  which 
these  cotton  merchants  raise,  I  might  say,  and  transfer  the  crop 
fat>m  the  grower  to  the  spinner? 

Mr,  Mabsh,  The  cotton  exchange  is  not  a  means;  the  cotton 
exchange  is  a  place. 

Mr.  Bbooks.  Well,  it  is  used  as  a  means. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  "means"  that  1  am 
acquainted  with. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Then  you  do  not  consider  tliat  the  exchange  is  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  a  means  by  which  tliese  cotton  merchants  can 
carry  on  the  functions  of  cotton  merchants) 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Well,  on  another  point,  is  it  possible,  or  can  a  member 
of  the  exchange  bucket  an  order  that  he  may  receive  to  buy  or  sell  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  is  always  possible  for  a  man  to  be  a  scoundrel  if 
he  is  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  being  found  out. 

Mr,  Bbooks.  Now,  is  it  easy  to  find  out  if  those  things  were  to 
happen  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  It  is  not  easy  in  the  sense  that  every  man's  books, 
that  the  books  of  every  member  of  the  exchange,  are  constantly  dis- 
played to  every  other  member. 

Mr,  Brooks.  If  it  was  found  out  what  would  be  the  treatment 
accorded  him  as  a  member? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Under  the  by-laws  of  the  exchange  he  would  unques- 
tionably be  expelled. 

Mr.  Bbooks.  The  practices  years  ago  that  gave  rise  to  the  terms  of 
"put"  and  "call "  have  been  abolished,  if  they  ever  existed,  have  they 
not? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  They  never  existed  under  the  rules  of  the  exchange, 
and  they  were  specifically  prohibited  as  detrimental  to  the  members 
of  the  exchange,  and  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement  would  now 
be  cause  for  expulsion  and  has  been  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Well,  would  what  is  called  'matched  sales"  be  suffi- 
cient cause  for  the  same  action  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  do  not  know  what  the  gentleman  means  by  "matched 
sales."     That  is  a  term  very  loosely  used. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Well,  has  it  anv  real  meaning)  You  know  the  term 
is  used,  and,  perhaps,  you  could  give  us  a  correct  definition  of  it,  if 
there  is  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  As  I  understand  the  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  matched 
sale,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  would  be  a  transaction  in  which  a 
single  member  of  the  exchange  went  to  one  broker  ar.d  gave  him  an 
order  to  sell  a  certain  amount  of  cotton  at  a  given  price  and  simul- 
taneously gave  an  order  to  another  broker  to  buy  the  same  quantity 
of  cotton  at  the  same  orice;  that  would  be  a  matched  sale,  and  a 
transaction  of  that  kinj  would  be  prohibited  by  the  rules  of  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  and  would  lead  to  severe  discipline  of  any 
member  who  was  caught  indulging  in  it. 

Mr.  Brooks.  What  purpose  could  a  man  have  in  doing  that  if  he 
were  to  do  it? 
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Mr.  Mabsh.  I  have  never  done  it,  I  have  never  seen  it  done,  and    : 
I  am  not  enough  of  a  psychologist  to  state  what  purpose  he  mi^t 
have. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  didn't  know  but  what  there  might  be  some  advan- 
tage accruing.  Would  it  have  any  visible  effect  on  the  quotations 
that  day  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  should  not  think  it  would,  but  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing,  because  it  is  a  practice  that  does  not  exist  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange- 
Mr.  Bbooks.  Well,  there  is  another  term  that  is  sometimes  used, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  think  it  ia  ever  practiced — that  is, 
"washed  sales." 

Mr.  Marsh.  Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  unable  to  answer  the 
question,  because  I  am  even  more  in  doubt  as  to  what  a  "washed 
sale"  is  than  I  was  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "matched  sales." 

Mr.  Brooks.  Well,  without  trying  to  define  it  myself,  I  will  leavB 
that  to  others  to  discuss. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Marsh  gave  a  very  clear  definition  of 
"matched  sales"  as  they  are  understood  by  some  people;  perhaps  he 
would  be  willing  to  attempt  a  definition  of  "washed  sales"  in  the 
same  way. 

Mr.  ALutSH.  My  mind  is  very  vague  on  the  subject  of  "washed 
sales."  My  impression  has  been  that  "washed  sales"  and  "matched 
sales"  were  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Brooks.  What  is  the  difference,  then,  between  those  and 
"ringing  out?" 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  b  difficult  to  give  a  nontechnical  answer  as  to  what 
"ringing  out"  is.  "Ringing  out"  is  practiced  where,  let  us  say, 
three  or  more  members  find  they  have  a  contract  or  contracts  open 
between  the  three  or  more,  beginning  with  one,  ^oing  through  the 
round,  and  coming  back  again  to  the  starter.  For  instance,  tf  A  sells 
B  100  May,  and  B  sells  to  C  100  May,  and  C  sells  A  100  May,  those 
three  persons,  A,  B,  and  C,  have  three  contracts,  which,  aa  we  say, 
"rin^  out,"  and  the  process  of  "ringing  out"  is  simply  eliminating 
the  mtermediary  man^  it  is  bringing  A  and  C  together. 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  is  to  avoid  the  useless  transfer  of  stocks  when 
they  can  be  balanced  without^ 

Mr.  Marsh.  We  do  not  deal  in  stocks. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Contracts,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lbveb.  Before  Mr.  Marsh  leaves  the  "washed  sales"  propo- 
sition, I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Marsh  this,  by  way  of  illustration. 
As  I  understand,  a  "washed  sale"  happens  something  like  this  and 
for  this  reason:  You,  a  broker,  a  uiemDer  of  the  exchange,  buy  from 
me  a  thousaiid  bales  of  cotton  at  14.50  for  July;  you  carry  that  for 
a  week  or  ten  days  and  vou  begin  to  get  a  little  snaky  of  my  ability 
to  put  up  mai^ins  if  I  snould  happen  to  be  called  on  for  them;  you 

fo  to  one  of  your  friends  on  the  exchange  and  sell  it,  my  thousand 
ales  of  cotton,  for  14.30,  or  20  points  below  the  market,  in  order  to 
relieve  yourself  of  any  doubt  that  you  may  have  as  to  me;  is  that 
what  we  know  as  a  "washed  sale^" 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  heard  a  transaction 
of  that  kind  characterized  as  a  washed  sale.  • 

Mr.  Levee.  It  is  not  a  washed  sale  i 
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Mr.  Mab8H.  I  have  never  heard  it  so  characterized. 

Mr.  Leteb.  Have  any  such  transactions  ever  happened,  to  your 


Mr.  Mabse.  That  I  can  not  answer.  I  should  suppose  that  in  the 
natural  course  of  business  it  might  happen,  but  I  have  never  had  such 
a  transaction  myself.  In  the  entire  experience  of  many  years  I  have 
never  known  of  that  transaction  personally. 

Mr.  Beau..  I  understood  that  the  term  "matched  sale"  carries 
with  it  a  certain  impression  on  your  mind. 

Mr.  Marsh.  On  my  mind;  yes. 

Mr.  Beaix.  And  is  an  expression  that  is  more  or  less  generally 
used? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  It  is  used  bv  the  newspapers;  yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  Where  did  that  expression  get  that  particular  meaning, 
if  it  is  not  practiced  in  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  or  any  other 
cotton  exchange  within  your  knowledge  t  How  did  the  term  originate 
and  where,  if  you  knowl 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  think  that  historical  question  would  be  a  good  one 
at  which  to  set  some  young  candidate  for  tlie  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy.  It  is  purely  a  historical  question,  and  to  answer  it 
would  mean  the  digging  up  of  newspaper  reports  for  a  good  many 
years  back  and  finally  runnmg  down  the  exact  moment  when,  histor- 
ically, that  phrase  began  to  be  used  and  then  ascertain  how  it  came 
to  be  used.  I  can  not  answer  the  question,  because  I  have  not  made 
that  investigation. 

Mr.  Beall.  Then  the  statement  would  have  been  sufficient  that 
you  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  suppose  a  statement  that  I  don't  know  would  have 
been  sufficient,  yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  asked  it  because  I  supposed  you  knew  a  good  deal 
about  tlie  philosophy  of  the  cotton  trade,  if  it  has  any  philosophy,  as 
well  as  the  history  of  the  cotton  trade.  However,  it  has  some 
definite  meaning. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  should  say  it  has  no  definite  meaning. 

Mr.  Beall.  It  has  some  indefinite  meaning,  then? 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  has  an  indefinite  and  vague  meaning. 

Mr.  Beall.  But  it  is  supposed  to  describe  the  transaction  that 
you  outlined  a  few  moments  ago,  but  you  do  not  know  where  it  got 
that  meaning? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  Brooks.  If  I  am  a  member  of  the  exchanges;  that  is,  of  New 
York,  Liverpool,  and  New  Orleans,  and  I  sell  a  contract  for  10,000 
bales,  does  that  add  to  the  stock  of  all  three  of  those  exchanges  by 
reason  of  that  contract  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  If  you  have  10,000  bales  of  actual  cotton  and  sell  a 
hedge  of  10,000bale3^ainst  itinNew  York,  do  you  add  to  the  stock? 
Is  that  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No,  sir;  add  to  the  stock  of  the  cotton  on  the' 
exchange. 

Mr.  Marsh.  You  add  to  the  stock  of  cotton  on  the  exchange  in 
which  you  sell  the  hedge. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Well,  here  is  the  idea  that  I  want  to  bring  out:  Sup- 
pose I  haven't  got  any  cotton  at  all,  and  yet  I  sell  a  contract  foe 
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1,000  bales  that  I  will  deliver,  does  that  add  stock  to  the  exchange  ill 
which  I  sell  it  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  No,  sir,  obviously  not;  you  are  then  a  speculator. 

Mr.  Brooks.  You  mean  jrou  distinguish  ?  How  can  you  tell  what 
the  stock  of  tiie  excliange  is  if  it  consists  of  all  the  cotton  agdnst 
which  contracts  are  sold  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  You  can  not  toll  except  by  a  process  of  approximation. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Then  there  aro  no  statistics  by  which  you  can  get  at 
the  actual  differences  t 

Mr,  Marsh.  There  are  none. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Then  how  is  it  ever  possible  to  tell  anything  accurately 
about  the  stock  of  cotton  in  any  exchange? 

Mr.  Marsh.  We  are  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  we  are  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  cotton  crop;  no 
one  can  ever  tell  the  size  of  the  cotton  crop  until  it  is  a  matter  of 
ancient  history ;  no  one  can  tell  the  volume  of  transactions  until  they 
are  ancient  history,  and  then  only  in  case  all  persons  who  take  part 
in  them  were  to  combine  together  and  give  their  figures. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Only  one  more  question.  Wliat  do  you  give  as  a 
reason  for  the  exchanges  ceasing  to  report  the  volume  of  business  as 
tliey  once  did  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Because  it  was  found  that  the  reports  were  exceedingly 
inaccurate;  in  the  rush  of  business  many  transactions  were  over- 
looked ;  members  entered  into  them  and  failetl  to  report  them,  many 
transactions  were  inaccurately  taken  down  or  reported,  and  I  must 
say,  must  give  one  further  nomt:  it  was  found  tliat  cert^n  members 
were  greatly  exaggerating  tne  volume  of  their  own  business  for  eclat, 
or  some  sucli  reason  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Marsh,  I  think  it  has  been  stated  at  various 
times  that  the  reason  the  exchanges  discontinued  this  practice  was 
because  they  felt  that  the  great  disparity  between  the  number  of 
bales  of  cotton  involved  in  tlie  transaction  on  the  exchange  and  the 
number  of  bales  actually  grown  in  the  country  was  so  great  it  would 
attract  unfavorable  attention  to  the  methods  of  the  exchange.  Do 
you  think  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it  "i 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  don't  think  it  had  the  slightest  tiling  to  do  with  it. 
I  think  the  exchange  has  always  aimed  at  extreme  accuracy. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  exchange  any  officer  that  might  be 
regarded  as  statistician  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  make  a  periodical  report? 

Mr.  Marsh.  On  what? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  was  going  to  ask  if  he  did  make  such  a  report 
what  it  included  ? 

Mr.  Maksii.  Reports  are  being  made,  sir;  are  coming  from  the 
statistical  tlepartment  of  the  exchange  practically  every  minute  of 
every  hour  or  every  business  day. 

The  Chairman,  What  does  he  report  upon  ? 

Mr,  Marsh.  He  reports  upon  the  stocks  of  cotton  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  upon  the  stocks  of  cotton  at  a  certain  number  of  interior 
points  in  the  South;  he  reports  upon  the  daily  receipts  of  cotton  at 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  daily  receipts  at  these  towns; 
he  reports  upon  the  sales  of  cotton  on  the  spot  in  New  York,  the 
eales  of  cotton  on  the  spot  at  Liverpool;  he  reports  upon  the  receipt* 
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^t  Bombay  of  India  cotton,  the  receipts  at  Alexandria  of  Egyptian 
;otton,  the  exports  of  India  cotton  from  Bombay  to  Europe,  the  ex- 
sorts  from  Bombay  to  China  and  Japan,  the  exports  from  Bombay 
to  the  Upited  States — a  multiplicity  of  reports. 

The  Chaikman.  In  other  words,  be  reports  on  everything  that 
naight  have  a  tendency  to  influence  the  price  of  cotton,  to  give  in- 
Formation  to  the  members  of  the  exchai^  which  would  influence 
them  in  their  judgment  as  to  the  stock  on  hand  or  the  stock  available. 

Mr.  Mahsh,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  connection,  while  it  of  course  does  not  bear 
directlyontheinquiry  now  before  the  committee,  if  you  care  to  express 
it,  I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  on  the  value  of  the  statistical 
reports  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  are  they  re- 
garded By  members  of  your  exchange  as  of  much  value  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  think  they  are  regarded  as  of  very  great  value.  I 
had  occasion  to  express  myself,  some  months  ago,  on  that  point,  and 
the  statement  that  I  made  then,  which  was  published  in  some  of  the 
newspapers,  was  to  the  effect  that  though  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  not  be  absolutely  accurate,  yet  its 
estimate  of  the  conditions  and  of  the  outturn  of  the  cotton  crop  is 
substantiallv  borne  out  by  the  event;  in  other  words,  when  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  tells  us,  during  the  summer,  that  the  crop  is 
not  doing  well,  and  finally,  early  in  December,  estimates  the  crop  at  a 
moderate  figure,  we  can  be  sure  that  crop  will  turn  out  a  moaerate 
crop;  we  have  never  had  a  case,  so  far  as  I  remember,  where  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  said  that  we  had  a  very  small  crop 
when  we  had  a  very  large  crop,  or  said  that  we  had  a  very  large  crop 
when  we  had  a  small  crop. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  estimates  of  the  department  had  a  tend- 
ency to  render  unnecessaiy  the  maintenance  of  a  numerous  corps  of 
investigators  on  the  part  of  dealers  in  cotton,  to  any  extent,  or  do 
dealers  in  cotton  rely  upon  their  private  division  just  as  much  as  they 
ever  did  ?  Do  they  maintain  just  as  elaborate  a  system  of  gathering 
information  now  as  they  formally  did) 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  should  say  that  the  system  of  gathering  information 
was,  perhaps,  more  elaborate  to-day  than  it  has  ever  been;  that  is, 
on  the  part  of  members.  One  can  not  be  long  in  a  great  market, 
as  in  the  cotton  market,  without  discovering  that  these  reports, 
obtained  by  members,  no  matter  with  what  care  they  may  ootain 
them,  contain  very  great  discrepancies.  They  give  us  an  indication, 
a  suggestion,  as  to  the  course  of  events,  but  they  lack  that  authori- 
tative character  which  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have.  In  other  words,  I  sliould  say  that  the  maintenance  of  these 
sources  of  private  information  is,  perhaps,  as  much  for  the  purpose 
of  anticipating  and  forecasting  the  ciore  autlioritative  statements  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  it  ia  for  the  immediate  information 
which  IS  obtained. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  to  pursue  the  (Question  any  further 
DOW.     I  am  very  much  obliged  for  the  information. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Mr.  Marsh,  you  have  stated  that  the  exchange 
is  not  the  means  to  transfer  the  cotton  from  the  producer  to  the 
spinner.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  necessity  to  perform  that  function 
properly  ? 
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Mr,  Marsh.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  necessity  to  perform  that  function. 
When  I  said  it  was  not  a  means  I  was  using  the  word  "means"  in 
the  exact  sense  of  the  word.  A  means  is  an  instrument,  it  is  some- 
thing employed  as  an  instrument.  Now,  the  instrument alitiea  by 
which  cotton  is  distributed  are  the  contracts  which  members  of  tm 
exchange  enter  into  with  each  other,  with  cotton  producers,  with 
interior  merchants,  and  with  spinners.  Those  are  the  means,  ttu 
instrumentaUties ;  but  the  cotton  exchange,  though  not  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  a  means,  is  none  the  less,  in  my  opinion,  an  abso- 
lute necessity. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  question.  You  think  it 
merely  a  coincidence,  then,  that  the  cessation  of  publishing  the  vol- 
ume of  business  on  the  exchanges  followed  the  agitation  in  Congreas 
of  the  Hatch  bill  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  think  it  merely  a  coincidence.  But,  perhaps,  I 
might  say  this,  that  every  agitation  leads  the  cotton  exchange  to 
examine  more  scrupulously  every  detail  of  its  activities;  eveir  agita- 
tion leads  members  of  the  exchange  to  ask  themselves  whether  this 
or  that  is  provable,  is  so  reliable  and  accurate  that  there  can  not  be 
any  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Lever.  Mr.  Marsli,  there  is  not  any  more  hubbub  on  the  cotton 
exchange  than  there  is  on  the  New  York  Stock  Kxchangc,  is  there! 

Mr.  Marsh.  Thcro  is  not  more  what? 

Mr.  Lever.  More  hubbub,  excitement  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  have  never  been  on  the  floor  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  understood  vou  to  say  that  you  do  not  keep  any 
statistics  of  transactions  on  tiie  cotton  exchange? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the  New;  York 
Stock  Exchange  the  amount  of  sales  is  kept. 

Mr.  Marsh.  But  there  is,  Mr.  Lever,  a  very  important  difference 
between  the  transactions;  there  are  means  of  checking  the  transac- 
tions on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  because  every  share  of  stock 
which  is  tratietl  in  is  actually  delivered  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  Lever.  That  is  a  very  important  difference.  And  on  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  contracts  are  not.delivered? 

Mr.  Marsh.  On  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  a  contract  for  May 
delivery,  entered  into  to-day,  is  not  deliverable  until  May. 

Mr.  Lever.  But  you  would  have  a  record  of  the  transaction;  you 
could  have  a  record  of  tlie  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes;  possibly  a  record  of  the  transaction  might  be 
devised  which  would  bo  accurate,  but  the  difficulties,  the  mechanical 
difficulties  are  very  great. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  do  record,  however,  the  fact  of  the  transaction 
taking  place  during  the  day;  that  is,  the  number  of  transactions? 

Mr.  Marsh.  No,  sir;  we  record  simply  prices, 

Mr.  Lever.  Let  me  ask  you  to  explain  this.  It  is  from  one  of  these 
New  York  papers,  the  Commercial,  of  Friday,  February  11 ;  "Prices 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  between  first  and  second  calls"— 
I  umlerstand  your  first  call  takes  place  at  10  a.  m. — and  I  find  that 
May  is  down  at  15.04  and  15.03,  and  so  on.  Now,  that  represenled 
a  transaction,  a  sale  or  purchase,  did  it  ? 
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Mr.  Mabsh.  Thare  was  a  sale  and  a  purchase  at  that  price.  How- 
»ver,  there  may  have  been  a  dozen  or  20  transactions. 

Mr,  Lbtbr.  Do  you  keep  any  record  of  that  whatever? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  liETEB.  I  notice  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  I  think  it  is, 
■aking  May,  for  instance,  that  between  the  first  and  second  calls  there 
»«re  110  transactions.     What  time  elapses  between  your  calls? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  The  first  call  is  at  10  o'clock  and  the  aecoDd  at  quarter 
j(  12. 

Mr.  Leveb.  So  that  during  a  period  of  one  hour  and  three  quarters 
you  had  at  least  110  transactions,  and  that  does  not  include  July  and 
the  other  active  months  t 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lever.  Now,  do  you  have  any  knowledge  aa  to  the  average 
amount  or  number  of  bates  carried  in  a  sale  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  There  is  absolutelv  no  way  of  arriving  at  that. 

Mr.  Lever.  So  that  on  May,  for  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  you 
transacted  11,000  bales  of  cotton? 

Mr.  Mabsh,  At  least. 

Mr.  Leveb.  At  least;  isn't  it  your  judgment  that  that  represented 
a  ereat  deal  more  than  that,  aa  a  matter  of  fact  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Lever.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  about  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  bales  transacted  for  May  during  that  period  1 

Mr.  Mahsh.  I  have  absolutely  no  means  of  estimating  it. 

Mr,  Leveb.  No  means  at  all  ? 

Mr.  iLiRSH.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  who  was  not  on  the 
floor  to  estimate  the  volume  of  those  transactions. 

Mr.  Leveb.  Yes,  it  would  be  impossible  tor  any  one  not  on  the 
floor ;  but  you  are  on  the  floor  ? 

Mr.  Mabso.  I  was  not  at  the  time  mentioned;  I  was  here  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Leveb.  That  is  very  true,  but  you  have  had  so  much  experience 
on  the  floor  and  been  there  so  much  you  ought  to  have  a  fairly  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  bigness  or  littleness  or  the  transactions  that  tooK  place 
as  represented  by  these  different  prices  here^ 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  have  no  idea;  why,  I  have  not  heard  whether  the 
market  was  active  or  quiet  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Lever.  Suppose  it  had  been  an  active  market,  what  would  you 
think  about  that  1 

Mr,  Mabsh.  Well,  I  have  no  way  of  answering  that  question,  Mr. 
Lever, 

Mr.  Leveb.  I  notice  that  this  paper  estimates  the  sales  for  "yes- 
terday," this  paper  being  dated  February  11,  "were  350,000  bales;" 
vould  you  call  tnat  an  active  or  inactive  market  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  should  call  that  a  fairly  normal  market. 

Mr.  Leveb.  If  it  had  been  a  million  bales  you  would  have  called  it 
m  active  market  1 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Very  active. 

Mr.  Lever.  Then  your  sales  for  May,  between  the  first  and  second 
jails,  would  very  probably  have  averaged  from  500  or  1 ,000  bales  to 
;he  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Well,  I  have  no  way  of  answering  that,  Mr.  Lever, 
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Mr.  IjBVEr.  I  would  like  to  ask  if,  in  your  judgment,  your  standard 
of  an  active  market  would  be  a  million  bales  a  day) 

Mr.  Maesh.  Why,  I  should  call  a  day,  when  I  thought  a  million 
bales  hud  changed  hands,  an  active  day;  I  can  not  say  that  I  have 
any  standard  for  an  active  day. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  would  call  that  an  active  day  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  It  certainly  would  be  an  active  day. 

Mr.  Lever.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bales,  you  think, 
would  be  a  rather  normal  day? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Lever.  You  have  two  or  three  large  commereial  papers  in 
New  York,  one  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  the  other  the  New  York  Commercial.  Are  these  papers  in  good 
standing?     Or  don't  you  care  to  answer  that? 

Mr,  Marsh.  I  shouldn't  bo  able  to  answer  it,  Mr.  Lever. 

Mr.  Lever.  Would  you  think  that  a  paper  that  had  in  it  Hubbard 
Brothers  &  Co.'s  advertisement  would  be  a  fairly  decent  kind  of  a 
paper  ? 

Mr,  Marsh.  You  are  getting  in  rather  deep  for  me,  Mr.  Lever. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  would  think  that,  though  ? 

Mr.  Marsu.  That  would  bo  my  assumption,  yes. 

Mr.  Lever.  So  that  if  it  was  a  fact  that  Hubbard  Brothers  adver- 
tised in  the  New  York  Commercial  you  would  think  that  that  would 
give  this  paper  some  standing  before  the  committee,  wouldn't  you, 
as  to  accuracy  and  correctness  of  its  figures  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Lever,  that  any  secondhand  or 
thirdhand  statement,  whether  in  a  newspaper,  no  matter  how  repu- 
table, or  not,  ought  to  have  any  weight  with  this  conmiittee  whatever. 

Mr.  Howell.  Are  there  any  newspaper  representatives  on  the 
floor  of  the  exchange  during  this  time  f 

Mr.  Marsh.  There  are. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  understand  this  newspaper  has  a  representative  on 
the  exchange  ? 

Mr,  Marsh.  It  has. 

Mr.  Lever.  And  he  would  be  there  to  get  news  ? 

Mr.  IL\RSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lever,  You  are  not  willing  to  say  that  his  reports  of  the 
transactions  on  the  exchange  are  inaccurate,  are  you  1 

Mr,  Marsh.  I  am;  exceedingly. 

Mr.  Lever.  Exceedingly  inaccurate  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  doesn't  mean  to  say  that  he  does 
not  sometimes  liit  the  truth;  I  have  never  yet  known  a  reporter  who 
did  not  occasionally  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  wouldn't  be  willing,  however,  to  say  that  his 
reports  are  colored  against  the  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  Lever,  And  when  ne  tells  us  that  the  sales  for  a  day  were 
350,000  bales,  you  would  say  that  was  a  normal  market  and  that  you 
gentlemen  did  not  have  much  excitement  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Marsh,  I  should. 

Mr.  Lever.  And  if  the  transactions  were  a  million  bales,  you  wouW 
say  that  was  a  pretty  good  day  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lever.  That  market  was  pretty  active! 
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Mr.  Mabsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Leveh.  So  that,  Mr.  Marsh,  if  you  had  100  normal  days  in  a 
year  you  would  transact  on  the  eixchai^e  105,000,000  bales  during 
that  year,  wouldn't  jout 

Mr.  Mabsh.  How  is  that  1 

Mr.  Leteb.  If  you  had  100  normal  days  on  your  exchange  the 
amount  of  cotton  handled  through  the  exchange  would  amount,  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  to  105,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  wouldn't  it? 
300  working  d^a  I  shnuhl  say? 

Mr.  Marsh.  If  we  had  300  normal  days — that  is  a  mere  matter  of 
arithmetic,  just  multiplication. 

Mr.  Lever.  How  many  holidays  do  you  usually  have  during  the 
course  of  a  year? 

Mr.  Maesh,  Well,  I  do  not  carry  the  calendar  in  my  head;  seven 
or  eight  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Lever.  So  that  if  you  have  340,  or  about  340  working  days 
on  the  exchange 

Mr.  Marsh.  No,  we  do  not  work  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Lbveb.  Less  the  Sundays,  320  days. 

The  Chairman.  About  300. 

Mr.  Lever.  Say  300. 

The  Chaibmam.  That  would  be  13  holidays  aside  from  the  Sun- 
days, 

Mr,  Marsh.  And  Saturday  is  a  half  a  day  with  us. 

Mr.  Lever.  Mr.  Marsh,  would  you  tell  us  again,  if  you  have  already 
toid  us,  a  little  something,  briefly,  of  the  origin  of  the  exchange? 

Mr.  Maesh.  The  first  exchange  that  was  established  in  the  form 
of  a  formally-organized  exchange  was  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange ; 
that  was  established  in  its  incipient  form  about  1868,  if  my  recollec- 
tion is  correct,  and  it  took  its  final  shajie  in  1870,  the  shape  which  it 
has  maintained  down  to  the  present  time.  The  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  was  organized  by  the  cotton  merchants  of  New  York  in 
1871. 

Mr.  Lever.  What,  if  any,  special  reason  do  you  give  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Liverpool  Exchange — what  brought  it  about? 

Mr.  Marsh,  It  waa  brought  about  by  the  obvious  desirability  of 
uniform  contractual  terms.  A  very  larj^o  cotton  business  was  being 
transacted  in  Liverpool;  cotton  was  being  imported  by  a  variety  of 
people;  it  was  being  bought  from  the  importers  by  what  are  called 
spinners'  brokers,  it  was  being  sold  by  these  spinners'  brokers, 
either  for  their  own  account  or  the  account  of  the  merchants,  to 
spinners,  and  the  very  multiphcity  of  the  transactions  an<l  the  possi- 
bility of  misconstruction  of  terms  made  it  practically  imperative 
that  those  merchants  should  form  an  exchange  and  should  give  uni- 
formity to  the  rules  under  which  they  did  business  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Lever,  Now,  will  you  tell  us  how  the  matter  of  dealing  in 
futures  hatl  its  origin? 

Mr.  Marsh.  The  matter  of  dealing  in  futures,  so  far  as  I  can  learn — 
the  very  origin  of  it  is  somewhat  obscure — but  so  far  as  I  can  learn  the 
ilealings  in  futures  arose  firstinconnection  with  cargoes  of  cotton  which 
were  at  sea  coming  either  from  the  United  States  or  from  India;  the 
importers  of  these  cargoes  of  cotton  found  that  persons  in  Liverpool, 
who  were  not  importers,  but  who  desired  to  trade  m  cotton,  were  willing 
to  buy  this  cotton  when  it  sliould  arrive — tliat  is  to  say,  if  a  sliip  was 
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on  its  way  from  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool  with  10,000,  or  I  had  better 
say  2,000  bales  of  cotton  for  those  aaya,  on  board,  the  importer  of 
that  cotton  found  that  before  the  ship  arrived  in  Liverpool  it  could  be 
sold  bj  him  "to  arrive,"  and  inasmuch  as  the  average  length  of  a 
voyage  was  fairly  calculable  it  was  sold  to  be  delivered  when  the  ship 
arrived  in  the  future.  The  uncertainty  of  a  sea  vovage,  however,  is 
the  real  explanation  of  the  fact  that  in  Liverpool  tue  trading  for 
future  dehvery  is  in  what  we  call  coupled  months;  in  Liverpool  the 
contract  for  future  delivery  is  made  not  for  a  single  month,  as  in  thia 
market,  but  for  two  months;  for  instance,  January-February  or 
May-June  or  July-August.  Now,  the  reason  for  that  was  that  a 
ship  might  be  ninety  days  or  she  might  be  one  hundred  and  ten  days, 
and  there  was  an  element  of  uncertainty  as  to  her  arrival  which  made 
it  necessary  to  give  a  longer  chance  to  the  seller  of  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Lever.  And  out  of  this  speculation,  as  to  the  time  and  the  fact 
of  the  arrival  of  each  cargo  of  cotton,  grew  the  system  of  trading  in 
futures  ? 

Mr.  Maksh.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain;  yes. 

Mr.  Lever.  And  out  of  that  grew  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  1 

Mr.  Marsh.  And  out  of  that,  as  modified  by  the  conditions  in  this 
country  and  the  particular  conditions  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Lever.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
grew  out  of  the  desire,  the  inherent  desire  of  mankind  to  speculate  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  is  not;  it  is  absolutely  untrue  that  it  did. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Lever,  I  was  not  present  at  the  organization 
of  the  exchange,  which  took  place  in  1870,  but  my  business  carver 
extends  from  before  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration, and  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  that  question  when  I  appear 
on  the  stand,  if  you  will  make  a  note  of  it. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  on  one  occasion  you 
did  not  say,  "And,  curiously  enough,  it  was  out  of  this  wild  specula- 
tion of  the  time  of  the  civu  war  that  the  entire  modem  method  of 
handling  the  cotton  business  was  evolved?" 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  should  say  that  is  correct;  but  that  speculation 
took  place  in  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Leveb.  The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  did  not  grow  out  of 
that  speculation  ? 

Mr,  Marsh.  No;  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Lever.  Butthedealinginfuturesgrewoutof  wildspeculationt 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  should  say  so, 

Mr.  Lever.  So  that  the  origin  of  dealing  in  futures  does  grow 
out  of  the  desire  of  humankina  to  gamble? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  should  say  that  the  way  was  blazed  for  a  new 
economic  function  by  speculators. 

Mr.  Lever.  Now,  Mr.  Marsh,  I  woqld  like  to  ask  you  a  question 
or  two  as  to  other  points.  I  beheve  you  said  the  other  day  that  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  that  is,  the  membership,  handled  80 
per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop  in  the  United  States,  Does  it  follow, 
therefore,  that  the  price  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  is  made  by 
the  membership  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  i 

Mr.  Marsh.  No  more  than  it  follows,  sir,  that  the  price  of  dry 
goods  is  made  by  the  dry  goods  merchants  of  New  York, 

Mr.  Lever.  You  handle  80  per  cent  of  the  business,  and  you  are 
merchants  ? 
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Mr.  Mabsh.  Mr.  Lever,  people  are  always  coining  to  the  New  York 
r^atton  Exchange  with  the  idea  that  they  can  lead  the  horse  to  water 
uid  make  him  drink,  but  nobody  haa  ever  yet  succeeded  in  doing  it. 
The  price  of  cotton  is  determined  by  what  the  consumers  of  dry 
;oods  will  pay  for  those  dry  goods  and  by  what  the  producers  of 
=otton  will  sell  the  cotton  for.  I  said  on  Friday  that  the  cotton 
merchants  are  not  interested  in  the  price  of  cotton. 

Mr,  Leteb.  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  your  characteriza- 
tion of  yourself  and  other  members  of  the  exchange  as  cotton  mer- 
chants. You  gentlemen  are  not  in  business  for  fun,  of  course,  nor 
for  philanthropy;  we  have  always  understood,  at  least  I  have,  that 
a  merchant  was  a  gentleman  who  proceeded  in  his  business  on  this 
kind  of  hypothesis:  That  he  woula  buy  goods  as  cheaply  as  possible 
and  sell  them  as  dearly  as  possible.  Do  you  proceed  upon  that 
assumption } 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  certainly  do  not,  Mr.  Lever;  I  think  that  even  a 
casual  study  of  the  great  merchandising  of  the  world  will  show  that 
that  is  not  the  case;  the  tendency  of  the  great  merchandising  of  the 
world  for  many  years  has  been  to  bring  the  merchant's  compensation 
rather  in  the  shape  of  a  reasonable  commission  than  in  the  shape  of 
a  profit  derived  from  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear.  Now,  that 
process  has  gone  so  far  in  the  cotton  trade  that  every  cotton  merchant 
speaks  of  his  merchant's  profit  as  a  commission.  In  figuring  the 
price  at  which  I,  as  a  cotton  merchant,  will  sell  cotton  to  a  spinner,  I 
always  figure  my  own  merchant's  profit  as  a  commission,  and  that  is 
the  tendency  of  all  the  ^at  mercnandising. 

Mr.  Lever.  So  you  think,  then,  that  the  business  of  merchandising 
has  changed  since  the  days  of  Edmund  Burke  when,  in  his  great 
speech  at  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  he  said,  "The  merchant  is  the 
same  the  world  over  and  gold  is  his  God,  the  exchange  his  church,  his 
desk  his  altar,  his  ledger  nia  Bible,  and  he  has  faith  in  none  but  his 
banker?" 

Mr.  &£ARsn.  There  is  no  greater  admirer  of  Edmund  Burke  than  I 
am,  but  in  economic  questions  he  was  a  child  and  an  Irish  child  at  that. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  don't  agree  to  that  ?  You  said  the  other  day  that 
you  had  425  active  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange;  do 
you  happen  to  know  just  what  proportion  of  thttt  membership 
engages  in  the  handhng  of  actual  cotton  ) 

Mr.  Marsu.  I  think  that  question  was  asked  me  on  Friday,  and  I 
said  I  could  not  give  an  accurate  answer  to  it;  that  there  were  no 
figures  available  to  me  that  would  give  an  accurate  answer;  that  I 
could  simply  say  that  I  felt  sure  that  a  majority  of  them  were  engaged 
in  what  I  called  the  primary  merchandising  function.  I  dis- 
tinguished, if  you  will  remember,  between  primary  merchandising 
ancT  those  subsidiary  merchandising  functions  whicn  are  performed 
by  brokers,  I  should  say  that  a  majority  of  the  members  were  so 
engaged,  and  I  should  think  the  proportion  would  run  up  to  60  or 
70  per  cent;  I  am  not  willing  to  put  myself  on  record  or  to  swear, 
however,  that  the  number  is  at.  least  60  or  at  least  70  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  wouldn't  be  wilhng  to  say  that  not  more  than 
a  dozen  of  the  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  are  really 
representatives  of  spot  houses  t 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  should  be  wilhng  to  say  that  over  200  are  repre- 
sentatives of  lame  spot  houses;  my  impression  is  that  over  300  are, 
but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  oath  to  the  fact  that  over  200  are. 
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Mr.  Lever.  Represented  in  the  actual  hantiUng  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lever.  What  grade  of  cotton  regulates  the  price  of  futures  1 

Mr.  Marsh.  No  grade  of  cotton,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  If  a  man  went  out  in  the  field,  however,  to  buy  a  bale 
of  spot  cotton,  the  grade  would  regulate  the  price  of  that  spot  cotton? 

!ar.  Marsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever,  It  would  not  i 

Mr.  Marsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  would  give  a  man  just  aa  much  for  low  middling 
as  you  would  for  strict  middling? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Lever.  That  is  what  I  am  driving  at ;  can  you  answer  it  now 
in  the  light  of  that  explanation  ? 

Mr,  Marsh.  The  price  of  any  given  grade  of  cotton  is  of  course 
regulated  by  the  demand  and  tue  supply  of  that  grade. 

Mr.  Lever,  For  instance,  Mr.  Marsh,  May  went  up  to  15.05,  for 
futures,  of  course — 15.05  for  what  ?  For  strict  middling,  or  low  mid- 
dling, or  ordinary  middling,  stained,  or  what? 

Mr.  Marsh,  for  100  bales  of  cotton  which  might  consist  of  any  or 
all  of  those  gra<lea  ? 

Mr.  Lever.  Which  might  consist  of  any  or  all  of  those  grades? 
Explain  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  Marsh.  A  contract  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  is 
exactly  like  a  contract  which  an  interior  merchant  makes  with  the 
producer  of  cotton;  as  the  interior  merchant  takes  the  producer's 
cotton  as  it  runs,  so  the  merchant  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
takes  cotton  as  it  runs— takes  it  in  gross.  Now,  cotton  runs  in  gross 
from  good  ordinary  up  to  fair,  with  certain  grades  also  of  tinged  and 
stained  cotton ;  the  contract  on  the  NeW  York  Cotton  Exchange  is 
devised  to  cover  that  range  of  grades,  to  reflect  cotton  as  it  is  pro- 
duced in  gross. 

Mr.  Lever.  If  I,  as  a  farmer,  should  sell  100  bales  of  cotton — 
farmers  sometimes  do  it,  because  they  need  tlie  money  at  the  time — 
and  have  an  idea  that  the  price  in  the  fall  was  going  up  and  should 
buy  100  bales  on  the  New  York  Exchange,  under  your  contract, 
even  though  I  iiad  sold  my  strict  middling  cotton,  you  would  assume 
the  right,  under  your  contract,  to  deliver  me  any  one  of  23  grades  of 
cotton  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  We  should. 

Mr.  Lever.  Cotton  that  I  could  take  home  and  sell  to  my  local 
merchant,  perhaps,  and  perhaps  could  not  sell  at  all  because  it  was 
not  usable  * 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  should  not  admit  that,  because  if  that  cotton  were 
sold  to  the  local  merchant  he  might  sell  it  again  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange. 

Mr.  Lever.  Supjiose  I  was  a  spinner  and  wanted  to  spin  ? 

Mr.  Maiisii.  I  saiil  on  Friday  that  the  contract  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  is  a  merchant's  contract.  It  is  not  a  spinner's  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  Lever.  That  is  very  true,  that  is  one  of  the  points  we  are 
trying  to  get  at.  Is  it  true  that  about  eight-tenths  or  the  spinneis 
of  this  country  use  from  low  to  good  iniihlling  cotton? 

Mr.  Mabsu.  How  many  ? 
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Mr.  Lbter.  About  eight-tenths. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  shoulu  think  that  the  proportion  could  not  be  as 
large  as  that. 

Mr.  Letee.  Not  quite  eight-tenths  I  Well,  seven-tenths,  some- 
thing like  that  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  am  not  willing  to  say  seven-tenths,  six-tenths,  or 
five-tenths. 

Mr,  Levbb.  Your  largest  customers,  I  should  think,  would  be  the 
spinners  of  the- world  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Our  larfjest  customers  ? 

Mr,  Lever.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Well,  wo  have  just  as  many  cu-stomera  who  sell  us 
cotton  as  we  have  customers  who  buy  cotton  from  us. 

Mr.  Lever.  Who  are  voiir  largest  buvers  if  not  the  spinners  of  the 
world  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  They  are  our  only  buyers. 

Mr.  Lever.  Then  as  mercliants  catering  to  their  trade,  it  seems  to 
me  you  ought  to  make  a  contract  that  would  please  your  only  buyers. 

Mr,  Mabsh.  But  we  are  always  ready  to  sell  the  spinner  what  he 
wants, 

Mr.  Lever.  A  spinner  who  buys  a  thousand  bales  of  cotton  under 
contract  and  asks  for  strict  middling  would  have  a  right  to  get  it ) 

Mr.  Marsh,  That  I  didn't  say,  Mr.  Lever. 

Mr.  Lever.  Well^  what  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  said  that  we  as  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  are  always  ready  to  sell  a  spinner  what  he  wants.  If  a 
spinner  wants  a  thousand  bales  of  strict  middling  cotton  he  has  only 
to  come  to  the  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  and  he 
will  get  it.  I  wUl  tell  you  what  the  trouble  is  witli  the  spinners,  and 
this  nas  been  the  source  of  a  very  largo  part  of  this  Dotation,  so  far 
as  the  spinner  is  concerned.  The  cotton  merchant,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  is  constantly  exercising  his  judg- 
ment as  to  tlie  relative  value  of  the  different  grades  of  cotton  through- 
out the  United  States  from  information  which  ho  has  derived  from 
his  correspondents  all  over  the  South;  he  is  making  up  his  mind  that 
there  will  be  or  will  not  be  a  relatively  large  supply  of  strict  mid- 
dling cotton,  and  when  he  finds  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  relatively  small 
supply,  he  requires  the  spinner,  when  lie  makes  the  contract  with  him, 
to  pay  a  premium  for  that  grade  of  cotton  which  the  merchant  finds 
out  is  not  to  be  largely  supplied.  The  kick  of  the  spinner  is  that  he 
should  not  be  charged  that  premium;  what  the  spinner  desires  to 
force  upon  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  is  such  a  system  that  he 
can  malte  a  merchant's  contract  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
and  then  demand  a  spinner's  contract  in  fulfillment  of  the  merchant  s 
contract. 

Mr.  Lever.  That  is  the  contract  to  which  Mr.  Parker  referred  the 
other  day;  and  in  that  connection  I  would  hke  to  say,  Mr.  Marsh  ' 
that  Mr.  Parker  was  here  yesterday  and  was  in  my  onice.  He  told 
me  to  say  to  the  committee  and  to  vou  gentlemen  that  you  should 
not  hesitate  to  criticize  his  position  freely,  because  he  would  be  here 
at  the  call  of  the  committee  on  Wednesday  to  answer  back,  as  it 
were.  Now,  I  understood  vou  to  say  a  moment  ago  that  if  the 
spinner  wanted  a  thousand  bales  through  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  of,  strict  middling  cotton  ho  could  get  it. 
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Mr.  Mabsh.  He  can. 

Mr.  Lever.  So,  then,  there  is  no  real  neceasity  for  this  system  o( 
hedging,  is  there? 

A&,  Mabsh.  On  our  part,  sir? 

Mr,  Levbb.  Upon  the  part  of  the  spinner  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  There  is  not;  he  can  hedge  any  time  he  sees  fit  by 
going  to  the  spot  merchant  and  making  a  contract  for  the  cotton 
He  wants. 

Mr.  Lever,  There  is  no  necessity  for  his  hedging  oi>  the  exchange  t 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  have  said,  Mr.  Lever,  that  the  whole  system  of 
hedging  is  a  merchant's  contract. 

Mr.  Lever.  And  that  there  is  no  necessity,  as  far  as  the  spinner 
and  those  on  the  outside  are  concemed,  to  have  this  hed^ng  go  on 
at  all  ? 

Mr.  Marsh,  I  can  not  say  that  there  is  no  necessity.  Of  course, 
when  I  say  that  I  assume  that  you  realize  and  take  into  account  that 
the  reason  why  the  spinner  can  do  tliis  is  that  the  spot  merchant  can 
hedgej  if  the  spot  merchant  can  not  hedge  the  spinner  could  not 
buy  his  cotton  at  any  time  he  saw  fit;  so  that  in  the  last  resort  the 
spinner's  hedge  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  this  hedging  among 
merchants. 

Mr.  Lever.  If  a  spinner  desired  a  thousand  hales  of  cotton  from 
a  M)ot  dealer  he  could  get  strict  middling  if  he  wanted  it? 

Mr.  Marsh,  He  could, 

Mr.  Lever.  The  spot  man  selling  a  thousand  bales  would  hedge 
himself  with  a  purchase  of  a  thousand  bales  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange,  in  all  probability  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  He  would, 

Mr.  Lever,  Now,  then,  if  the  spot  merchant  who  has  hedged  de- 
sires strict  middling  from  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  could  he 
have  that  dehvered  to  him  under  this  contract? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Certainly  not,  and  he  does  not  want  it  dehvered  to    < 
him. 

Mr.  Lever.  He  couldn't  do  it  ?  You  could  deliver  one  of  23  grades: 
you  could  deliver  10  bales  of  one  kind,  5  of  another,  10  of  another,  and 
60  of  another? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Certainly;  he  has  bought  in  New  York  a  contract  for 
cotton  in  gross  and  he  will  get  cotton  in  gross. 

Mr.  Lever.  What  is  the  difference  on  tnis  particular  point  between 
the  rules  on  yourexchange  and  the  ruieson  the  New  Orleans  Exchange  * 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  rules  of  that  exchange;  I 
do  not  know  of  any  difference. 

Mr.  Lever.  Have  you  seen  President  Thompson's  statement  to 
this  effect,  "I  believe  that  a  law  making  effective  the  following 
principles  would  sufhce:  A  law  providing  for  a  national  standard  m 
classincation  of  the  merchantable  grades  of  cotton,  upon  which 
'standard  all  arbitrations  on  contract  deUveries  shall  be  made,  and 
further,  prohibiting  any  contract  under  which  unmerchantable  and 
useless  stuff  can  be  delivered,  and  providing  that  all  cotton  delivered 
on  contract  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  receiver  on  the  basis  of  the  actual 
spot  value  of  the  several  grades  delivered  on  the  market  and  at  tJie 
time  of  delivery,"     Have  you  seen  that  statement? 

Mr,  Mahsh.  I  have  seen  it. 

Mr.  Leveb.  Do  you  agree  with  his  suggestion  1 
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Mr,  Marsh.  Well,  whenever  a  man  says  that  we  ought  to  do  right 
I  agree  to  it;  the  question,  however,  always  arises,  ana  the  difficulty 
always  comes  in  human  affairs,  of  determining  what  is  right.  Now, 
I  think  that  Mr.  Thompson's  statement  is,  in  its  general  moral  pur- 

foses,  admirable;  I  fully  agree  with  him;  hia  ideas  as  to  what  is  right 
do  not  agree  to  in  all  their  details. 

Mr.  Lever.  Let  me  ask  you  specifically  as  to  this  proposition, 
"Prohibiting  any  contract  under  which  unmerchantable  and  useless 
stuff  can  be  delivered,"  you  agree  to  that) 

Mr,  Marsh.  I  think  it  is  certainly  expedient  that  no  contract 
should  be  made  on  which  unmerchantable  and  useless  cotton  should 
be  delivered. 

Mr.  Lever.  Would  you  be  willing  to  go  so  far  as  to  say,  "Prohibit- 
ing any  contract  under  which  unspinnablo  cotton  could  be  delivered  ? " 

Mr,  Marsh,  I  think  it  inexpedient  that  a  contract  for  general  use 
should  be  made  by  members  of  an  exchange  on  which  unspinnablo 
cotton  should  be  delivered. 

Mr.  Lever,  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  the  New  York  stock  is 
unspinnable  cotton ) 

Mr,  Marsh.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  bale  of  cotton  in  the  stock  of 
cotton  in  New  York  which  was  unspinnable;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
spinners  have  bought  and  spun  all  the  cotton  which  has  been  in  the 
stock  of  New  York  for  many  years  past. 

Mr.  Lever,  Do  you  agree  with  trie  Commissioner  of  Corporations 
in  this  proposition:  "One  of  the  leading  members  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  said  on  this  point,  'Contract  cotton  is  cotton  for 
which  there  is  no  other  market  at  the  moment;  that  is  practically 
universal? '" 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  was  the  member  who  said  that. 

Mr.  Lever.  So  you  agree  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Sol  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Lever.  But  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  m  not  willing 
to  give  to  the  spinner  a  contract  which  will  permit  him  to  call  for  such 
cotton  as  ho  desires  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  is  willing,  hut  on  this  point,  perhaps,  after  what  you 
havesaidaboutMr.  Parker,  I  may  explain  the  steps  that  were  taken  to 
give  the  spinner  this  contract.  A  committee  of  the  American  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  consisting  of  Mr.  Parker,  Captain  Smythe,  and 
a  spinner  by  the  name  of  Lowe,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  some  two  years 
ago,  came  to  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  explaining  that  the 
spinners  found  that  tho  contract  which  the  merchant  membera  of  the 
Cotton  Exchange  were  using  was  not  adapted  to  their  needs;  they 
stated  that  they  desired  a  contract  which  they  could  take  up,  aa  the 
expression  is,  if  they  wanted  to,  and  which,  as  they  put  it,  the  average 
spmner  could  be  able  to  use.  This  committee  was  met  by  a  committee 
of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  of  which  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Neville, 
and  I  were  all  members;  we  had  a  long  discussion  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  spinners;  wo  pointed  out  to  this  committee  of  spinners 
that  the  contract  of  tho  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  as  it  is,  is  a 
merchant's  contract,  that  it  would  be  absolutely  destructive  to  the 
business  of  these  merchants,  so  far  as  these  contracts  are  concerned,  to 
make  the  changes  wliich  wouhl  make  the  contract  a  spinner's  con- 
tract, but  we  proposed  to  establish  a  second  contract  to  be  traded  in 
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Upon  tlic  Now  York  Cotton  Exchange  which  should  be  exactly  the 
contract  which  the  spinners  desired ;  we  pointed  out  to  the  spinners 
that  there  would  be  times  wlien  this  special  contract,  adapted  to  theii 
needs,  would  still  add  a  very  much  higher  price  than  the  regular 
merchant's  contract;  none  the  less  thoy  declared  that  contract  was 
what  they  wanted  and  wished  to  have  it  tried.  We  accordingly  drew 
up  a  contract  exactly  on  the  lines  of  the  result  of  that  conference,  and 
we  submitted  this  contract  to  the  board  of  managers  of  the  New  York 
('otton  Exchange  and  the  board  of  mani^ers  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange,  according  to  my  recollection,  unanimously  adopted  it;  in 
order  that  it  should  be  put  into  final  effect,  however,  it  nad  to  be 
adopted  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  members  of  the  exchange, 
after  having  been  posted  a  certain  length  of  time  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  members. 

While  this  proposition  was  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  and  while 
the  members  were  discussing  it  and  before  the  day  of  the  vote  had 
arrived,  a  member  of  our  special  committee  happened  to  meet  Cap- 
tain Smythe  on  the  train,  and  to  his  intense  surprise  Captain  Smythe 
said,  "Oh,  well,  we  are  not  interested  in  it;  do  not  care  about  it  any- 
way." We  heard  from  Mr.  Parker  that  he  was  not  interested  in  it, 
a  complete  change  of  front  from  the  conferences  which  we  had  had 
with  those  gentlemen.  Now,  naturally,  if  those  gentlemen,  having 
marched  up  the  hill,  wanted  to  march  down'again,  like  the  King  <3 
France,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  members  of  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  would  pursue  the  course  which  was  being 
ui^ed  upon  them,  and  tlie  matter  was  referred  back  by  the  exchange 
to  the  board  of  managers,  and  that  was  equivalent  to  laying  it  on  me 
table. 

Mr.  Lever.  Neither  Mr.  Parker  nor  Mr.  Smythe  spoke  by  authority 
of  the  committee  they  represented  on  this  proposition. 

Mr.  Marsh.  We  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  out  whether  they 
spoke  by  authoritjr  of  the  committee  or  did  not,  Mr,  Lever. 

Mr.  Lever.  It  is  sufficient  that  you  and  yours  were  convinced  that 
the  contention  of  the  spinners  was  correct  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  That  is  not  an  accurate  way  of  putting  it,  Mr.  Lever. 
Our  committee  was  convinced  that  it  was  something  which  the  spin- 
ners thought  they  wanted  and  we  were  convinced  that  it  was  some- 
thing that  we  could  try  as  an  experiment  without  detriment  to  the 
business  of  the  members  of  the  exchange;  we  were  not  convinced 
that  the  spinners  would  like  it  after  they  got  it;  in  fact,  I  personally 
did  not  believe  they  would  like  it  after  they  got  it  because  I  was  con- 
vinced by  remarks  tliat  were  made  by  these  spinners  that  what  the 
spinners  really  wanted  was  to  get  in  back  of  the  spot  merchant  and 
to  make  the  Exchange  adopt  a  form  of  contract  wnich  would  enable 
the  spinner  to  eliminate  the  spot  merchant  when  he  thought  the  spot 
merchant  was  chaining  him  too  much. 

Mr.  Leveb.  Will  you  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  idea  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  futures  and  spots  in  the  effect  that  futures  have 
on  spots  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  do  not  t^ink  they  have  any  effect  upon  spots. 

Mr.  Lever.  As  a  matter  of  fact  do  not  futures  control  spots  entirely! 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  shou]<l  think  that  was  as  unsound  an  ecoDomic  prop- 
osition as  you  could  frame. 
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Mr.  liBTEB.  A  local  buyer,  to  illustrate  it  acain,  in  Columbia,  S.  C, 
wishing  to  buy  from  a  fanner  one  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  buys 
within  the  limits,  thirty  points  on  and  fifty  points  off  and  does  it  on 
futures,  off  or  on  futures,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  spot  prices  are 
laT«eIy  controlled  by  future  quotations! 

Mr.  Marsh.  Mr.  Lever,  I  was  unwise  enough,  or  unhappy  enough, 
to  use  a  certain  illustration  in  talking  to  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  I  got  severely  roasted  for  my  illustra^ 
tion,  but  I  will  venture  to  use  it  again.  I  said  that  the  thermometer 
no  more  determined  the  weather  than  the  price  of  futures  determines 
the  value  of  spot  cotton.  The  Bureau  of  Corporations  changed  my 
illustration  a  little,  saying  that  a  steam  gauge  on  a  boiler  which  did 
aot  register  the  exact  pressure  in  the  boiler  was  not  very  reliable.  I 
will,  however,  use  the  steam  gauge  illustration  which  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  and  will  say  that  to  state  that 
the  price  of  futures  regulates  the  price  of  spots,  even  though  the  spot 
transactions  on  the  face  of  them  arc  basea  upon  the  price  of  futures, 
b  exactly  the  same  as  saying  that  what  runs  the  engme  is  the  steam 
gauge. 

Mr,  Lever.  Is  there  any  relationship  between  these  two! 

Mr.  Marsh.  A  very  close  relationship. 

Mr.  Lever.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  The  relationship  is  that  the  price  of  futures  represents 
transactions  in  cotton,  and  that  the  market  for  cotton  is  determined 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  buying  and  sellujg  cotton  by  the 
transactions  that  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  understand  you,  of  course,  to  contend  that  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  governs  the  price  of  spot  cotton  entirely! 

Itr.  Marsh.  And  of  futures  also, 

Mr.  Lever.  And  of  futures  also  ? 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me  for  putting  a  question  right  there. 
Then  why  does  it  happen,  as  it  did  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  the  price  of 
futures  dropped  to  the  extent  of  $14  or  $15  a  bale,  while  the  price  of 
spots  remamed  practically  the  name  t 

Mr.  Marsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  price  of  the  spot  cotton  which 
those  futures  represented  dropped.  The  real  fact  of  the  case,  Mr, 
Chairman,  is  that  the  price  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  cotton  crop  did 
not  drop,  but  it  certainly  is  true  that  the  price  of  that  large  portion  of 
the  cotton  crop  which  had  already  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  pro- 
ducers and  which  was  sold  under  contracts  to  speculators  in  New 
York,  cotton  stored  in  Liverpool  and  in  Bremen  and  in  New  York 
City  and  in  Savannah  and  Memphis  and  all  over  the  country,  the 
price  of  that  cotton  dropped. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  some  one — I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Cone, 
perhaps  Mr,  Parker — to  say  here  the  other  day  that  at  the  time  of  the 
slump  in  the  cotton  market  in  the  New  York  exchange  futures  went 
considerable  below  spots,  whereas  they  had  previously  been  above 
spots,  and  spots  remamed  practically  the  same, 

Mr.  Marsh.  The  spots  he  was  speaking  about  were  the  spots  in  the 
territory  in  which  he  operates.  They  were  not  spots  in  Bremen; 
they  were  not  spots  in  Liiverpool;  they  were  not  even  spots  in  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Cone,  when  he  talks  of  spots,  always  means  spots 
in  the  Carolinas  and  in  Georgia.  Those  spots  the  holders  did  not  turn 
loose,  and  if  a  man  in  the  trade  wished  to  buy  those  spots,  he  had  to 
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ftay  the  price  which  the  producers  and  holders  of  that  cotton  asked 
or  it, 

The  Chairman.  I  understaad  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  the 
price  of  spots  in  the  New  York  market  fall  in  proportion  of  the  price 
of  futures  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Leter.  Then  there  was  a  difference  between  the  price  of  spot 
cotton  in  New  York  and  Columbia,  S.  C,  of  practically  Il5  a  bale  in 
that  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Not  as  much  as  that,  because  Mr.  Cone's  statement 
was  not  literally  true.  Spots  in  the  South  generally  fell  approxi- 
mately half  what  spots  in  New  York  and  in  Liverpool  and  in  Bremen 
fell. 

Mr.  Leyeb.  I  asked  Mr.  Cone  the  other  day,  and  I  think  he  said 
you  would  explain  it,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  do  it,  what  is  the 
basis  of  a  local  cotton  merchant's  operations,  mim  the  beginning  of 
the  day  until  2  o'clock,  when  spots  are  posted  in  New  YorEi 

Mr.  Mabsh.  What  is  the  basis  or  what  are  the  bases  ? 

Mr.  Lever,  Yes;  supposing  he  has  not  heard  from  the  market 
anywhere  ? 

Iilr.  Mabsh.  He  has  not  heard  from  what  market  t 

Mr,  Lever.  From  the  New  York  market,  as  to  spots,  say,  because 
I  understand  they  are  not  posted  there  until  2  o'clock.  Then  from 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  local  mer- 
chant in  South  Carolina  or  Texas  will  be  without  a  guide  as  to  tha 
price  of  spots  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  shuidd  suppose  that  the  price  of  spots  in  Now  York 
would  be  an  insigniiicant  part  of  the  information  which  a  southern 
merchant  would  need  to  determine  the  value  of  cotton  in  his  t«i^ 
ritory. 

Mr.  Leveb.  Woidd  futures  have  any  effect,  the  quotation  of 
futures,  on  the  market! 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Mr.  Lever,  futures  means  transactions  in  cotton,  by 
buyers  of  cotton  and  sellers  of  cotton,  at  a  price. 

Mr.  Lever.  We  know,  Mr.  Marsh,  that  the  local  cotton  merchant 
will  always  wait  until  he  has  the  quotation  of  futures  from  New  York 
before  he  will  enter  into  "a  contract. 

Mr.  Mabsb.  Yes. 

Mr.  liETER.  Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  For  the  samo  reason  that  the  engineer  always  looks  at 
the  steam  gauge  before  he  turns  the  steam  into  his  cylinders. 

Mr.  Leveb.  He  wants  to  know  that  he  has  plenty  of  futures  in 
store  to  carry  along  his  spot  transactions. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Yes,  that  is  a  very  good  way  to  put  it;  you  could 
hardly  put  it  better. 

Mr.  Lever.  So,  then,  the  futures  do  pull  along  the  spots,  and  thers 
is  a  relationship? 

Mr.  Mabsb.  What  do  you  mean  by  "futures,"  if  I  may  askt 

Mr.  Lever.  I  am  using  the  general  understanding  of  that  terra, 
general  definition  of  it,  as  we  understand  it. 

Mr.  Mabbh.  I  do  not  think  I  understand  it  as  you  do.  I  think  we 
are  talking  more  or  less  at  cross  purposes. 

Mr.  Leveb.  Suppose  you  give  vs  your  definition  of  a  future  traiia- 
action. 
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Mr.  Marsh.  Of  a  future  transaction,  or  of  futures? 

Mr.  Lever.  Futures. 

Mr.  Hauobn.  You  mean  contracts  for  future  delivery,  do  you  not  t 

Mr.  Lever.  Yea;  future  delivery. 

ifr.  Marsh.  My  understanding  of  a  contract  for  future  delivery  is 
a  purchase  and  a  sale  in  contractural  form  of  100  bales  of  cotton  at  a 
pnce.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  as  I  have  listened  to  members  of  the 
committae,  as  though  some  of  you  gentlemen  had  an  idea  that  the 
conduct  of  the  cotton  business  waa  of  an  excessively  mechanic^ 
character,  as  though  a  spot  merchant  doine  a  large  business  all  over 
the  South  and  all  over  Europe  and  with  American  spinners  needed 
only  the  tables  of  addition,  suotraction,  and  multiplication,  and  went 
along  in  that  purely  mechanical  fashion;  that  he  looked  at  the  price 
of  futures  in  New  York,  added  or  subtracted  a  certain  amount^  and 
paid  that  price  for  cotton.  NoWj  Mr.  Lever,  the  cotton  business  is  not 
conducted  in  any  such  mechamcal  way  as  that.  The  cotton  mer- 
chants of  the  country  can  not  conduct  their  business  in  any  such 
mechanical  way  aa  that.  The  cotton  merchants  of  the  country  base 
their  operations  upon  a  multitude  of  data.  One  of  the  most  unpop- 
tant  of  the  facts  which  they  consider,  of  course,  is  the  price  at  which 
people  actually  are  contracting  with  each  other  for  cotton  in  Liver- 

CI,  New  york,  and  New  Orleans.  But,  in  addition  to  that,  they  are 
ing  their  operations  upon  the  multitudinous  information  they  are 
getting  from  their  southern  correspondents  as  to  the  supply  of  this 
kind  of  cotton  and  that  kind  of  cotton  and  the  other  kind  of  cotton, 
and  also  upon  the  information  which  they  are  getting  from  their 
correspondents  abroad  and  in  the  spinning  centers  m  this  country,  as 
to  what  spinners  are  demanding,  what  grades  of  cotton  are  being 
sought.  Do  not  get  it  into  your  heads,  gentlemen,  that  thehandling 
of  this  great  commodity  is  conducted  by  men  who  really  need  no 
more  sense  than  schoolboys. 

Mr.  Hauoen,  What  is  the  price  of  futures  based  on,  estimates  as 
to  the  supply  and  demand  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  No,  sir;  the  price  of  future  delivery  is  based  on  what 
people  are  willing  to  buy  and  sell  for. 

Mr.  Hauqen.  How  is  it  based?  Is  it  not  based  on  estimates, 
largely  t 

Mr.  Mabsh.  No,  sir;  it  is  based  on  what  people  are  willing  to  buy 
and  sell  for. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Yes,  but  the  buyer  and  seller  must  fix  the  price 
largely  on  estimates ! 

Mr.  Marsh.  If  you  ask  me  what  the  psychology  is  of  a  buyer's 
mind,  and  what  makes  him  willing  to  buy  at  a  given  price;  and  the 
psychology  of  the  seller's  mind,  and  what  makes  him  willing  to  sell 
at  a  given  price,  you  are  asking  me  a  question  which,  in  spite  of  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  these  ma.tters,  is  absolutely  beyond  my 
depth. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  you  should  estimate  the  crop  for  next  year,  say 
at  15,000,000  bales,  it  is  natural  that  you  would  fix  the  price  lower 
than  if  it  was  estimated  at  only  5,000,000,  and  the  price  is  fixed  on 
estimates  of  supply  and  demand  with  the  buyer  and  the  seller  who 
deal  in  futures  and  that  which  does  not  exist  at  the  time.  The  crop 
must  be  grown  before  it  is  delivered,  and  the  condition  of  the  crop, 
I  take  it,  has  something  to  do  with  it. 
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Mr.  Marsh.  That  is  a,  question  of  ultimate  psychology,  of  the 
motives  that  move  men  to  take  a  certain  course  of  action.  My  con- 
tention, or  my  explanation  of  the  fixing  of  the  price  of  futures,  is  that 
the  price  of  futures  is  fixed  at  any  moment  when  two  men,  one  who 
has  some  cotton  to  sell  and  another  who  has  some  to  buy,  get  together 
and  biiy  it  and  sell  it. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  I  understand  that  part  of  it,  but  what  governs  ?  My 
contention  is  it  is  largely  an  estimate.  If  you  are  a  buyer  or  if  you 
are  a  seller,  you  are  making  an  estimate  as  to  the  crop  that  is  being 
grown  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  think  perhaps  you  are  exaggerating  the  extent  to 
which  a  buyer  buys  on  an  estimate,  or  a  seller  sells  on  an  estimate.  I  : 
did  not  at  first  catch  the  full  significance  of  your  question.  It  is 
constantly  happening  that  men  are  buying  cotton  when  they  are 
sure  cotton  ia  going  down — that  is,  I  say  sure;  they  are  in  their  own 
minds  convinced  that  cotton  ia  going  down.  And  men  are  selling 
cotton,  making  contracts  for  future  delivery  of  cotton,  when  they 
are  confident  that  the  price  of  cotton  is  going  .up.  That  is  con- 
stantly happening,  and  it  is  happening  for  this  reason,  that  the  mind 
of  man  is  utterly  and  absolutely  unable  to  comprehend  the  immense 
interrelations  or  a  trade  like  the  trade  in  cotton  and  the  trade  in 
cotton  goods,  and  men  who  conduct  merchants'  business  learn  very 
early  ia  their  careers  that  their  business  is  to  supply  cotton  when  thej 
can  buy  it  and  when  they  caa  sell  it  at  the  price  at  which  they  can  buj 
and  sell,  no  matter  what  their  view  of  the  ultimate  course  of  the  market 
may  be.  As  a  matter  of  psychology  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  spinners 
of  the  world  and  the  dry  goods  merchants  of  the  world  conceive  that 
■  the  crop  is  going  to  bo  a  very  large  one,  they  are  tempted  to  bold  off, 
are  tempted  to  reduce,  at  any  rate,  their  purchases  to  the  minimum 
with  which  they  can  get  along  for  the  time  being,  and  in  that  way 
an  estimate  of  the  crop  affects  the  prices  at  which  they  are  willing 
to  trade.     But  it  is  a  very  remote  psychology  that  comes  to  bear. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  Reports  as  to  the  conditions  of  crops,  in  a  lai^ 
measure,  regulate  the  price  of  cotton  and  wheat.  You  know  what 
the  demand  is  going  to  be.  If  you  are  growing,  say,  12,000,000  bales, 
and  12,000,000  are  required,  and  the  reports  come  estimating  the 
crop  at,  say,  fifteen  or  twenty  milhon  bales,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  thepnce  of  cotton  would  go  down,  just  the  same  as  wheat  does 
in  the  West. 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  does  not  go  without  saying.  One  of  the  most 
extraordinary  things  about  the  cotton  market  is  that  it  always 
goes  up  when  your  are  sure  it  must  go  down,  and  it  always  goes 
down  when  you  are  sure  it  must  go  up, 

Mr.  Lever.  That  is  one  of  the  strange  things  of  the  cotton  market. 
I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  that. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then  supply  and  demand  has  nothing  to  do  with 
fixing  the  price? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Supply  and  demand  is  the  absolute  master  of  the 
price. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it;  an  estimate  of  20,000,000  bales  or  an  estimate  of  10,000,000 
does  not  change  the  price  of  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Marsh.  You  could  not  bring  out  my  point  better.  An 
estimate  of  the  demand  has  no  effect  on  the  price;  an  estimate  of 
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the  supply  has  no  effect  on  the  price;  but  the  demand  and  the  aupply 
determme  the  price. 

Mr.  Hauobn.  There  must  be  an  estimate  before  the  crop  is  grown. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me  just  a  moment.  Is  it  not  true  that, 
when  the  estimate  comes  out  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
indicating  an  uncommonly  big  crop  of  cotton,  the  price  immediately 
responds  to  it  by  falling?  0$ 

Mr.  Maksh.  That  is  true,  and,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago  in  answering 
Mr.  Haugen,  estimates  affect  the  motives  that  men  make  willing  to 
trade  at  a  price. 

The  Chaibman.  I  asked  my  question  because  I  understood  you  to 
say  to  Mr.  Haugen  that  estimates  had  no  effect  on  the  price  whatever. 

Mr.  Marsh.  There  I  am  speaking  as  taking  a  long-run  view  of  the 
market.  Of  course,  at  a  given  moment  an  estimate  suddenly  thrown 
on  the  market  will  effect  men's  minds  and  the  market  will  respond. 
I  mean,  an  estimate  of  a  very  big  crop  suddenly  thrown  on  the  market 
will  make  a  number  of  people  who  might  have  been  on  the  point  of 
buying  say,  "We  will  wait;"  a  number  of  other  people  who  had 
expected  to  sell  at  a  given  price  will  say,  "We  can  not  sell  at  that 

Snce;  we  will  sell  at  anything  we  can  get."  An  estimate  coming  out 
oes  affect  the  market  temporarily  in  that  way.  But  1  am  tjddng 
a  long-range  view  of  the  market,  and  when  I  take  a  long-range  view 
of  the  market  I  say  that  the  course  of  the  market  over  a  period  of 
months  is  not  affected  at  all  by  estimates  of  supply  or  estimates  of 
demand;  it  is  affected  only  by  the  actual  supply  and  the  actual 
demand.  The  market  will  go  up  in  the  face  or  the  most  tremen- 
dously bearish  estimates,  if  there  is  not  any  cotton  for  sale  there,  and 
it  will  go  down  in  the  face  of  the  most  bullish  estimates,  if  there 
is  a  great  quantity  for  sale  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  the  point  entirely  clear.  You  made  a 
rather  startling  statement  a  moment  ago  when  you  said  that  it  was 
a  singular  thing  in  regard  to  the  cotton  market  that  when  you  were 
sure  it  was  going  up  you  might  absolutely  count  upon  its  going  down. 

Mr.  Marsh.  "Absolutely"  is  a  little  too  strong. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been  able  to  figure  out  in  your 
own  mind  why  it  happens  so  often  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes,  I  have  been  able  to  figure  in  a  general  way,  and  I 
will  give  an  illustration  which  will,  perhaps,  bring  out  my  meaning  a 
httle  more  clearly.  Gentlemen  from  the  South  will  remember  that 
immediately  after  the  famous  Sully  year,  when  cotton  went  to  17+ 
cents  a  pound,  we  had  an  enormous  crop  of  cotton,  the  first  crop  of 
cotton  ever  raised  in  this  country  of  over  13,000,000  bales.  As  the  size 
of  that  crop  became  manifest  it  seemed  clear  to  everybody  who 
thought  about  the  matter  that  there  was  such  an  overplus  of  cotton 
that  theprieomust  atleastgoaslowasithadeverbeenin  this  country. 
Here  was  the  most  monstrous  crop  of  cotton  we  had  ever  raised— at 
least  it  looked  so — and  it  seeemd  a  perfectly  safe  proposition  that 
cotton  must  go  at  least  as  low  as  it  had  ever  gone  in  this  country. 
Along  in  January  and  February,  1905,  the  market  had  gone  down 
under  the  tremendous  movement,  amount  offered,  holding  off  of  spin- 
ners, etc.,  expecting  to  get  it  at  a  lower  price.  But  suddenly  it 
seemed  as  though  the  market,  for  some  reason  or  other,  would  not  go 
any  lower.  All  students  of  the  market  were  absolutely  nonplussed 
by  it.    They  could  not  understand  it;  they  could  not  see  what  was 
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happflning.  Here  was  the  South  selling  every  week  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Dales  of  cotton,  and  yet  the  market  would  not  go  down.  It 
was  not  until  a  considerably  later  time  that  we  found  out  what  had 
happened,  and  what  had  happened  was  that  merchants  in  Shanghai, 
importers  of  cotton  cloths  into  China,  had  been  attracted  by  the  low 
level  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  and  had  quietly  contracted  with 
mills  for  immense  quantnfes  of  goods — immense  quantities — quan- 
tities of  goods  so  great  as  to  be  the  output  of  many  mills  for  two  whole 
years,  and  as  thesespinnerscontractea  with  these  Shanghai  merchants 
for  these  goods,  they  in  their  turns  hedged,  either  by  buying  contracts 
from  cotton  merchants,  or  by  buying  contracts  in  the  New  York  market, 
and  there  was  a  demand  for  cotton  of  such  enormous  proportions  as 
nobody  would  have  thought  of.  Those  Shanghai  merchants  had  not 
been  doing  anything  for  a  long  time.  My  point  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  world  is  so  huge,  the  number  of  persons  en^iged  in  trade  is 
so  huge,  that  when  you  get  a  price  movement  in  a  great  commodity 
like  cotton  that  goes  to  a  certam  extent  in  one  direction — we  will  say 
down — you  set  in  motion  the  individual  operations,  not  of  a  hundred, 
or  a  thousand,  or  of  ten  thousand,  but  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people,  and  those  operations  are  absolutely  beyond  any  man's  calcu- 
lating. We  can  not  any  of  us  keep  track  of  it.  There  is  no  human 
way  to  keep  track  of  it.  It  is  the  operation  of  hidden  causes  like  that 
which  come  into  effect,  when  you  do  not  see  them  in  operation,  that 
produces  these  peculiar  results  to  which  you  call  attention. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Rightin thatcoimection,Iwouldlike toaskaquestionon 
a  matter  with  which  I  am  confident  Mr.  Marsh  is  thoroughly  familiar — 
if  it  was  not  a  fact  in  the  year  you  speak  of  that  there  was  a  great 
organization — you  might  say  a  general  uprising  in  the  South — and  a 
great  meeting  of  producers  at  New  Orleans  for  the  purpose  of  agree- 
mg  among  themselves  to  hold  actual  cotton  off  of  the  market,  and  if 
that  did  not  affect  the  price  very  materially  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  All  I  can  say  atiout  that  is  that  I  know  there  were 
many  meetings  and  many  resolutions,  but  I  also  know  that  the  South 
kept  selling  cotton  in  groat  quantities. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  mean  that  it  did  not,  in  a  measure,  in  a  manner, 
to  a  certain  extent,  check  sales  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  haven't  any  idea,  but  I  know  the  South  kept  selling 
cotton. 

Mr.  SiMa.  I  am  telling  you  what  I  do  know.  They  got  together, 
and  they  stored  a  great  quantity  of  cotton  down  there,  to  take  care 
of  it  by  storage,  and  in  the  end  the  advance  in  cotton  was  offset  by  the 
decline  in  quality  of  the  cotton,  because  they  had  had  to  keep  it  stored 
without  proper  protection  from  the  weather,  and  I  know  they  did  not 
sell  that  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  about. 

Mr.  Maksh.  I  have  heard  of  that. 

Mr.  Lbveb.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  an  opinion  as  to 
the  proportion  of  illegitimate  transactions  carried  on  in  the  New  Yoik 
exchange  as  compared  with  legitimate  transactions? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Wliat  do  you  c^l  an  illegitimate  transaction? 

Mr.  IjEver.  I  would  call  an  illegitimate  transaction  one  in  which 
the  delivery  of  cotton  is  not  contemplated  by  the  buyer  or  seller, 

Mr.  Mabsh.  You  are  really  asking  me  a  question  not  quite  u 
personal,  but  along  the  same  line  as  that  wmch  was  asked  me  on 
Friday,  and  which  Ifelt  some  objection  te.  I  can  not  tell,  and  nobody 
can'  tell,  what  proportion  of  frauds  there  are  in  a  given  body  of  men.    j 
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Mr.  Leteb.  To  make  my  position  clear,  I  will  read  from  one  of  your 
own  speeches,  Mr.  Marsh,  and  see  what  you  mean  by  it.  I  do  not 
want  to  misrepresent  you  at  all,  and  certainly  not  hurt  your  feelings. 
This  is  one  of  your  speeches  delivered  at  Atlanta  or  at  Savannah. 

Mr.  Marsh.  At  Washington. 

Mr,  Letek.  You  say  in  that  speech: 

I  am  perfectly  confident  that  an  actual  analyeia  of  the  tnuuactions  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  tor  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  month  or  a  year  (it  Buch  analysia  were  poesi- 
ble)  would  show  that  not  25  per  cent  of  those  traiiBactioDH  are  speculative. 

Just  what  do  you  mean  by  the  word  "speculative^' 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  certainly  do  not  moan  illegitimate.  I  call  an 
illegitimate  transaction  a  transaction  on  which  a  man  enters  with  a 
hidden  intention  in  his  own  mind  that  he  will  not  fulfill  the  contract 
which  he  enters  into,  A  speculative  transaction  is  one  upon  which 
a  man  enters  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit,  but  fully  intending  to 
fulfill  his  contract,  whether  he  makes  a  profit  or  a  loss. 

Mr.  L&TER.  What  are  the  other  transactions,  as  distinguished 
from  this  25  per  cent  you  apeak  of  here  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  They  are  the  hedging  operations  of  cotton  merchants. 

Mr.  Lever,  So  that  75  per  cent  or  the  transactions  of  the  exchange, 
in  your  opinion,  would  be  hedging  transactions  ? 

Sir.  Marsh.  Year  in  and  year  out,  I  should  say  that,  yes. 

Mr.  Lever.  And25percent  would  represent  what  you  call  "specu- 
lative" transactions,  but  not  what  we  term  "gamoling"  transac- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Will  you  read  again  exactly  what  I  said  ? 

Mr,  Lever.  You  say: 

I  am  perfectly  confident  that  an  actual  analysis  of  the  transacliona  ot  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  tor  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  month  or  a  year  (if  such  analysis  were  poa- 
Btble)  will  show  that  not  25  per  cent  of  those  tranaactions  are  speculative. 

Mr.  Marsh.  You  will  notice  there  I  did  not  estimate  the  speculative 
transactions  at  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  understand  that, 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  did  not  make  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  specula- 
tive transactions  at  25  per  cent  and  of  hedging  transactions  at  75  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  may  say,  in  justice  to  you,  that  you  go  further  and 
say:  * 

Indeed,  1  believe  the  proportion  ia  far  lees  than  this. 

What  I  was  driving  at  wa.i  mat  what  you  call  a  speculative  trans- 
action as  distinguished  from  the  other  transactions  on  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  call  a  speculative  transaction  in  cotton  a  transaction 
in  which  a  man  buys  cotton,  believing  that  it  will  enhance  in  value, 
or  sells  a  contract  for  the  delivery  of  cotton  believii^  that  later  he  can 
buy  the  actual  cotton  at  a  lower  price,  or  that  he  can  buy  a  contract 
from  somebody  else  at  a  lower  price. 

Mr.  Lever,  You  did  not  desire  to  describe,  then,  a  contract  in 
which  no  delivery  was  expected  i 

Mr.  Marsh.  Certainly  not, 

Mr.  Lever,  Mr.  Marsh,  you  must  know  that  in  the  various  dealings 
of  the  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  with  the  public 
a  great  many  transactions  are  made  through  the  exchange  in  which 
delivery  is  never  intended. 
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Mr.  Marsh.  There,  Mr.  Lever,  we  get  up  againat  the  same  stone 
wall  which  I  have  seemed  to  strike  several  times  in  answering  ques- 
tions to  members  of  this  committee.  It  goes  without  saving  that 
when  a  man  uses  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  cotton  for  hedging  pur- 

Eoses,  or,  wo  will  add,  for  speculative  purposes,  it  is  not  his  wisK  or 
is  expectation  to  receive  or  to  deliver  the  actual  cotton.  It  is  his 
wish  and  his  expectation  that  he  will  liquidate  hia  obligation  by  enter- 
ing into  another  obligation  with  another  party;  in  otner  words,  sub- 
stitute a  new  contract  for  his  outstanding  contract.  But,  when  you 
use  the  word  "intention,"  Mr,  Lever,  as  contrasted  with  "wish"  or 
"expectation,"  you  are  getting  into  entirely  new  ground.  If  I  buy 
a  contract  for  100  bales  of  cotton  from  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change for  speculative  purposes,  it  is  my  wish  and  mv  expectation 
that  I  shall  not  have  to  take  that  actual  cotton,  but  tnat  I  shall  be 
able  to  sell  my  contract  out  to  somebody  else  without  taking  the 
actual  cotton.  But,  Mr.  Ijever,  it  ia  my  intention  that  the  cotton 
called  for  on  my  contract  shall  be  delivered  to  me  or  delivered  to  some- 
body whom  I  substitute  for  myself.  You  know  you  can  get  very 
far  afield  when  you  go  playing  with  words.  When  you  talk  about  a 
contract  and  a  man  s  intentions  when  he  enters  into  a  contract,  you 
are  dealing  with  something  that  the  courts  have  verj  carefuUj 
analyzed  and  very  carefully  limited,  and  a  man's  intention  and  hia 
expectation  are  two  different  things. 

Mr.  Lever.  That  is  very  true.  Of  course,  I  can  quite  well  under- 
stand how,  wlien  a  spinner  telegraphs  you  an  order  to  buy  10,000 
bales  of  cotton,  you  nave  every  reason  to  assume  that  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate transaction. 

Mr.  Marsh.  What  do  you  mean  by  "a  legitimate  transaction?" 

Mr.  Lever,  I  mean  a  transaction  in  which  delivery,  either  to  him 
or  his  substitute  on  the  exchange,  will  be  made. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lever.  But  when  a  man  not  connected  with  the  spinning 
business — manufacturing  business — and  they  buy  practically  all 
your  cotton,  I  understand  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Lever.  I  believe  you  made  the  statement  a  while  ago  that 
your  chief  customer  was  a  spinner. 

Mr.  Marsh,  I  thought  yon  meant  a  man  not  connected  with  the 
spinning  business  bought  practically  all  our  cotton. 

Mr.  Lever.  Oh,  no;  but  if  a  man  not  a  spinner  should  telegraph 
you  for  10,000  bales  of  cotton,  on  a  stop-loss  order,  that  might  oe 
■  notice  to  you  that  that  is  not  really  a  legitimate  transaction  within 
the  rules  of  the  exchange,  and  that  brings  you  back  to  Mr,  Sims's 
proposition  the  other  day,  that  you  did  not  entirely  make  clear  to  me ; 
in  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  atop-loss  order  coming;  to  a 
member  of  the  exchange  is  notice  to  him  that  that  is  not  a  legitmiate 
transaction. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Is  it  not  legitimate  for  a  man  to  buy  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Lever.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marsh,  Is  it  not  legitimate  that  John  Jones,  Tom  Smith,  any- 
body who  wants  to  and  has  the  money  to  do  it,  can  buy  cotton  f 

ilr.  Levek,  I  can  understand  very  well  how  the  spiimer  would 
give  you  a  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  entering  into  a  legitimate 
contract,  but  when  the  outsider 
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Mr.  Mabsh.  Is  it  not  legitimate  for  the  outsider  ? 

Mr,  Lever.  It  ia  legitimate,  but  it  ia  not  customary.  I  do  not 
buv  steel,  because  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it, 

Mr.  Marsh.  There  is  a  very  large  class  who  do. 

Mr.  Lever.  Mr.  Patten,  for  instance,  is  a  wheat  and  an  oats  man, 
and  it  is  not  likely  he  is  going  to  buy  cotton  for  purposes  of  spinning 
it  and  for  no  other  purpose,  except  for  the  purpose  of  speculation. 
Of  course,  that  is  a  legitimate  purpose.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  stop- 
loss  order  ought  to  put  you  on  your  warning.  Suppose  you  explain 
to  the  committee  just  what  the  purpose  of  a  stop-loss  order  is. 

Mr.  MARsn.  A  stop-loss  order  la  an  order  when  the  loss  has  reached 
a  certain  point,  or  when  a  decline  has  reached  a  certain  point — there 
may  be  no  loss  in  the  transaction — to  sell  the  cotton  out  on  the  market. 

Mr,  Lever.  At  the  market  price  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Whatever  you  can  get  for  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  applies  to  spinners  as  well  as  speculators? 

Mr.  Marsh.  That  applies  to  spinners  as  well  as  speculators.  A 
man  in  the  South  buys  500  bales  of  cotton  while  he  is  under  negotia- 
tions with  some  spinner.  The  negotiations  are  a  little  longer  drawn 
out  than  he  expected,  and  he  gets  uneasy,  and  for  fear  his  trade  is  going 
to  fall  through,  he  says  to  himself,  "I  don't  want  to  be  held  up  here 
with  500  bales  of  cotton  I  haven't  any  market  for.  If  the  market 
goes  down  to  a  certain  point  I  will  sell  a  hedge."  So  he  sends  me, 
or  some  other  commission  man  on  the  floor,  a  stop-loss  order,  to  sell 
a  hedge  if  the  market  goes  down  to  a  certain  point.  There  are 
multitudes  of  those  orders  coming  into  the  market  all  the  time.  The 
very  fact  of  a  stop-loss  order  is  no  indication  a  man  is  speculating. 

Mr.  Lever.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Marsh  is  such  a  willing  and  able 
witness  that  I  would  like  to  ask  him  to  give  us,  briefly  and  compre- 
hensively, his  idea  of  the  function  of  a  cotton  exchange,  such  as  we 
have  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  wrote  a  whole  speech  about  that,  Mr.  Lever. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Mr.  Lever  was  not  here  at  the  time  when  you  went 
over  it  fully. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  was  very  thoroughly  covered. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  certain  things  that  were 
said  in  this  report  of  Herbert  Knox  Smith  and  get  your  opinion  as 
to  the  correctness  of  them.     He  says: 

Operations  in  future  contracts  are,  in  the  minds  of  many  persons,  oF  a  character 
exactly  Himilar  to  wagera  on  horae  races  or  any  other  form  of  bet.  Undoubtedly, 
aa  far  ob  many  individual  traders  are  concerned,  this  popular  view  is  correct. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  understand  that  that  statement  would  not  meet  your 
indorsement  ? 
Mr.  Marsh.  I  have  no  way  of  telling  how  many  persons  who  spec- 
■      ulatc  in  cotton  have  the  mental  attitude  or  makeup  of  men  who 

wager. 
I         Mr.  Beall.  Let  me  read  this  statement: 

Tn  actual  practice  it  ia  undoubtedly  true  that  a  large  number,  and  probably  a  con- 
siderable majority,  of  buyers  of  future  contracts  on  the  leading  exchanges  do  not  desire 
5       ibe  delivery  of  actual  cotton,  and  that  a  majority  of  sellers,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
;        eonIemplat«  making  such  physical  delivery. 

'  Mr.  Marsh.  I  have  already  said  that  a  buyer  or  seller  of  a  hedge 

t      ia  using  the  contract  without  the  expectation  that  he  hknself,  without 
f     substitution  of  somebody  else,  will  make  delivery  or  take  delivery. 
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Mr.  Beall.  SuJ)pose,  Mr.  Marsh,  you  should  buy  1,000  bales  of 
cotton  from  "A,'  desiring  and  expecting  delivery  of  that  cotton  to 
be  made  to  you. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  Would  you  permit  A  to  substitute,  at  his  own  will,  the 
party  who  would  make  that  delivery  ? 

Mr,  Mabsh.  Certainly.    Why  not  1 

Mr.  Beall.  Without  any  question  as  to  the  ability  of  B,  to  whom 
he  might  transfer  that  contract,  to  comply  with  it? 

Mr.  Marsh.  If  both  A  and  B  are  menibers  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange,  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  B  does  not  come  up. 
As  a  member  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  I  am  obliged 

Mr.  Beall.  Anybody  throughout  the  country  can  send  in  ordera 
through  the  brokers  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  buy  and  sell 
cotton  through  those  brokers  i 

Mr,  Marsh.  Precisely,  but  those  brokers  are  responsible  to  their 
fellow  members  for  the  contracts  they  make. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  are  a  broker,  I  understand.  One  hundred  bales 
of  cotton  is  worth  now  about  $7,500  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  When  you  receive  an  order  for  the  purchase  or  for 
the  sale  of  100  bales  of  cotton,  how  much  cash  is  required  to  accom- 
pany that  order  ?  How  much  money,  how  much  per  Dale,  is  required 
m  the  way  of  a  margin  ? 

Mr,  Marsh.  There  is  no  requirement. 

Mr.  Beall.  As  I  understand  it,  then,  a  man  in  Texas  who  wants 
to  buy  100  bales  of  cotton  from  a  broker  on  the  cotton  exchange 
sends  an  order  to  you,  and  will  not  be  required  to  put  up  any  amount 
of  money  t 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  shall  certainly  ascertain  his  credit  before  I  execute 
the  order, 

Mr.  Beall.  What  means  have  you  of  ascertaining  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Mr.  Beall,  how  do  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  ascertain 
about  the  credit  of  the  10,000  dry  goods  men  they  sell  goods  to  on 
credit ! 

Mr.  Beall.  Do  you  have  correspondents  out  over  the  country ! 

Mr.  Marsh.  Certainly,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  anybody  who  has  a  margin  to  put 

)  can  come  into  the  office  of  one  of  your  correspondents  and  direct 

le  purchase,  through  that  correspondent  and  tnrough  you,  of  any 
numoer  of  bales  of  cotton,  or  the  sale  of  any  number  of  bales  of  cottonl 

Mr.  Mabsh.  If  he  is  a  responsible  person,  yes, 

Mr.  Beall,  And  only  the  man  who  is  capable  of  delivering  the  100 
bales  of  cotton  can  buy  the  cotton  through  a  brokerage  firm  in  that 

Mr.  Marsh.  How  is  that  t 

Mr.  Beall.  It  is  only  the  man,  then,  whose  financial  responsibility 
is  such  as  to  satisfy  you  that  he  is  capable  of  performing  his  contract, 
who  can  buy  or  sell  the  100  bales  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Every  member  of  the  exchange  being  responsible  t« 
every  other  member  of  the  exchange,  naturally  exercises  his  own  best 
discretion  as  to  persons  for  whom  no  will  execute  contracts.  Every 
member  of  the  exchange  knows  that  if  he  executes  an  order  for  a 
contract  from  a  person  who  is  not  respon^ble,  then  he,  the  member 
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of  the  exchange,  has  got  to  make  good.  There  is  absolutely  no  dif- 
ference between  the  methods  of  doing  business  in  cotton,  as  far  as 
credits  are  concerned,  and  the  methods  of  doing  business  in  dry  goods, 
as  far  as  the  credits  are  concerned — not  the  shghtest. 

The  Chaibman.  Let  me  follow  that  just  a  bit  longer,  Mr.  Beall.  I 
want  to  get  my  own  mind  clear  in  the  matter,  if  I  can.  Mr.  Marsh, 
suppose  I  should  wire  your  firm  from  my  home,  in  Kansas,  to  buy  me 
1,000  bales  of  cotton.  You  do  not  know  me;  you  probably  have  no 
correspondent  in  my  neighborhood  to  inquire  as  to  my  credit.  Do 
you  execute  that  order? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  should  not  execute  it  at  ail. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  you  execute  it  if  it  were  accompanied  by  a 
draft,  say  for  $1,000? 

Mr,  Marsh.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  member  of  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  who  would. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  you  simply  throw  it  in  the  waste  basket, 
or  would  you  proceed  in  some  way  to  satisfy  yourself  as  to  my  credit  ? 

Mr,  Marsh.  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  do. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  had  an  order  from  some  one  whom 
you  did  not  personally  "know,  or  with  whose  credit  you  were  not 
ilamiliar  ? 

Mr,  Marsh.  I  do  not  think  personally  I  have.  I  have  heard  of 
such  orders  being  received.  They  are  generally  shown  around  the 
floor  of  the  exchange  as  curiosities.  What  memoers  do  in  the  way  of 
answering  them  I  do  not  know,  but  every  once  in  a  while  somebody 
comes  around  and  says,  "Just  look  at  this;  here  is  an  order  from  a 
man  in  Kalamazoo  who  wants  me  to  buy  500  bales  of  cotton  for  him, 
says  he  has  deposited  $500  in  the  Third  National  Bank  of  Kalamazoo 
to  my  credit."     Then  we  all  have  a  laugh,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  the  general  impression  prevails  throughout 
the  country  that  an  order  will  be  executed  for  anybody  on  the  Cotton 
Exchange,  if  it  is  accompanied  by  the  rer|uired  amount  for  margin. 
I  do  not  know  myself  what  the  amount  is,  or  whether  there  is  any 
specific  amount;  hut  the  general  impression  prevaib  that  there  is 
some  generally  understood  anioimt  of  money  which  must  be  deposited 
in  the  way  of  a  margin  when  the  order  is  given,  and  that  the  order 
being  executed,  it  wSl  be  held  to  the  credit  of  the  purchaser,  until, 
in  the  event  of  cotton  going  down,  enough  has  been  lost  to  cover  the 
margin;  whereupon  the  purchaser  is  notified  that  ho  must  put  up 
more  margin  or  nis  cotton  will  be  sold.  Is  that  impression  entirely 
mistaken  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  should  say  it  was  entirely  mistaken,  sir.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  firm  in  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange — of  course,  I 
will  not  say  that  there  may  not  be  some  member  or  members  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  who  would  so  violate  the  principles  of 
reputable  business  as  to  do  precisely  what  you  describe,  but  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  a  very  small  contingent  who  would  dream  of  doing  a 
thing  like  that. 

The  Chaibman.  In  the  case  of  one  of  your  regular  customers  with 
whose  credit  you  arc  familiar,  do  you  require  any  sum  to  be  put  up 
by  way  of  a  margin  in  executing  his  order  t 

Mr.  Marsh.  No  definite  sum.  This  is  the  customary  method  of 
handling  that  matter:  Aa  you  probably  know,  commission  houses 
in  the  street — as  we  call  them — being  some  125,  I  think,  houses  in 
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New  York  that  are  carrying  contracts  for  their  own  account,  have  to 
keep  their  obligations  with  each  other,  as  we  call-it, ' '  margined  to  the 
market,"  by  which  I  mean  this:  If  a  commission  house,  A  &  Co.,  is 
a  seller  of  hedges  or  of  contracts  to  a  commission  house,  B  &  Co.,  and 
the  market  advances  after  A  &  Co.  have  sold  those  contracts  to 
B  &  Co.,  then  A  &  Co.  are  required  to  put  up,  either  directly  with  BA 
Co.  or  in  a  trust  corapanv,  money  enough  to  bring  those  contracts 
up  to  the  market  price.  That  requirement  of  the  market  means  that 
any  house  carrying  on  a  commission  business  must  have  a  substantial 
amount  of  casli  on  hand  all  the  time,  and  naturally  a  house  having 
these  requirements  of  cash  will  not  carry  contracts  for  its  customers 
without  making  them  supply  a  part  of  the  cash  or  the  whole  of  the 
cash  which  they  have  to  use  in  this  operation  of  margining  the  con- 
tracts to  the  market.  It  is  therefore  customary  ror  commission 
houses,  in  the  case  of  their  very  strong  and  well-known  customers,  to 
simply  ask  them  to  remit  now  and  then  when  the  market  balance 
against  them  reaches  three  or  four  thousand  dollars,  or,  possibly, 
eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars.  With  smaller  customers,  and  cus- 
tomers at  a  distance,  it  is  customaij'  to  ask  that  the  customer  leave 
with  the  commission  house  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  supply  these 
cash  requirements  for  any  ordinary  movement  of  the  market. 

The  CiiAiRMAK.  Is  there  a  fixed  amount  of  that  sum,  say  $5  or  $10  ? 

Mr.  Maksh.  No;  it  is  a  matter  of  private  arrangement  between 
each  commission  house,  or  member  of  the  exchai^e  carrying  con- 
tracts, and  each  individual  customer: 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement,  then,  is  that  the  members  of 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  as  a  rule,  pav  no  attention  to  mis- 
cellaneous orders  which  they  might  receive  from  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  out  over  the  country,  even  though  they  might  be  accompanied 
by  checks  to  cover  reasonable  marginsl 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  should  say  certainly  they  do  not. 

Mr.  LeVer.  These  125  commission  houses  operate  through  the 
members  of  the  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  They  are  members;  that  is,  the  members  of  thitse 
firms  are  members  of  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Mr,  Lever  asked  Mr.  Marsh  whether  it  was  true 
that  spinners  of  this  country  or  spinners  in  general,  or  at  least  seven- 
tenths  of  the  spinners,  use  only  grades  from  low  middling  to  good 
middling;  at  least  I  understood  his  question  that  way.  What  are 
the  other  three-tenths  using,  Mr.  Marsn  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  They  are  obviously  using  the  other  grades  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Mandei-baum.  So  there  is  none  left  when  a  crop  is  practically 
marketed  i 

Mr.  Marsh.  No. 

Mr.  Levee.  What  per  cent  is  below  low  middling? 

Mr.  Marsh,  ilr.  Lever,  you  are  now  asking  a  question  which 
nobody  has  an  answer  to.  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  in  his  investi- 
gation, made  numerous  attempts  to  discover  the  proportion  of  the 
various  grades  of  cotton  in  vanous  crops.  So  far  as  I  can  find  in  his 
report,  he  has  only  one  statement  with  regard  to  this  proportion,  and 
that  statement  interests  me  chiefly  because  of  the  small  proportion 
of  middling  cotton  which  it  showed.  He  had  a  statement  from  one 
firm  operating  in  the  Atlantic  States  as  to  the  proportion  of  the 
various  grades  of  cotton  which  they  bought  in  two  years.     In  one  of 
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those  years,  I  remember,  the  proportion  of  middling  was  19  per  cent, 
ftod  in  the  other  year  it  was  29  per  cent.  Obviously  the  other  grades 
represented,  in  one  case,  71  per  cent,  and  in  the  other  case  81  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Marsh,  I  want  to  preface  my  questions  first  by  stat- 
ing that  I  have  no  personal  interest  in  this  matter;  that  I  am  simply 
trying  to  represent  my  constituents,  some  of  whom  are  present — 
Mr.  Brooks,  lor  one — and  I  think  about  every  farmer  in  the  district, 
from  the  letters  I  am  getting,-  believes — maybe  they  are  incorrect — 
that  the  operations  of  the  New  York  Exchange,  as  conducted,  have 
been  such  es  to  be  an  injury  to  natural,  ordinair  business,  and  affect 
the  prices  of  the  products  which  they  have,  I  will  say  artificially, 
not  always,  governed  by  natural  conditions.  I  may  not  use  tech- 
nically accurate  language,  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  know  it,  and  I 
suppose  that  is  what  was  the  matter  the  other  day  when  I  asked  you 
a  question  which  I  thought  you  or  any  other  man  of  your  groat  in- 
formation would  understand.  In  other  words  it  might  not  have  been 
that  I  would  have  used  the  words  I  did  had  I  been  possessed  of  the 
knowledge  you  are  possessed  of.  But  I  havi  no  idea  of  trying  to 
be  unpleasant  about  this  matter,  but  to  get  the  truth.  I  do  not  want 
the  Ivew  York  Cotton  Exchange  abolished.  Personally,  individually, 
I  do  not  want  any  of  its  functions  reduced  or  injured,  provided,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  bettor  to  have  it  with  all  the  functions  it  has  than  to 
deprive  of  it  of  some  of  these  functions.  But  that  is  the  reason  I  am 
gomg  to  ask  you  the  questions  about  it,  and  1  may  use  language 
used  in  the  newspapers  that  has  no  place  in  the  vocabulary  of  a 
member  of  the  exchange,  but  you  will  readily  understand  why  I  ask 
them.  In  the  first  place,  is  it  not  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  the 
members  of  the  cotton  exchange^and  when  I  say  cotton  exchange, 
I  do  not  mean  the  building;  I  mean  its  membership;  its  actual,  living, 
constituent  members — do  they  not  condemn  what  has  generally  been 
called  "bucket  shops,"  and  bucket-shop  transactioira,  throughout 
the  entire  country? 

Mr.  Marsh.  They  do, 

Mr,  Sims.  And  have  always  used  their  infiuence  to  prevent  the  ex- 
istence of  those  instrumentalities  as  far  as  possible  t 

Mr.  Mabsh.  They  have. 

Mr.  Sims.  Thev  have  always  desired  that  quotations  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  should  not  be  furnished  these  men  who  are 
operating  the  bucket  shops? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  about  all  the  States  in  the  Union, 
where  such  bucket  shops  were  operated,  have  passed  laws  against 
their  existence;  how  is  that?     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Marsh.  A  very  large  number  of  States  have. 

Mr,  Sims.  There  are  some  States,  then,  I  suppose,  that  have  not  ( 

Mr.  Marsh.  Most  of  the  Eastern  States  have,  and  the  Southern 
States  all  have. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  it  possible  for  a  bucket  shop  to  be  operated  success- 
fully without  receiving  currently,  daily,  momentarily,  I  might  say,  by 
wire,  the  quotations  upon  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  or  some 
other  cotton  exchange  f 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  b  possible  in  the  way  of 
a  bucket-shop  operation.     I  should  think  it  would  be  a  great  incon- 
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venience  to  a  bucket  shop  not  to  have  any  such  quotations  on  which 
to  base  its  own  quotations. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  fact  ia,  I  never  was  in  one  in  my  life  and  would  not 
know  one  if  I  was  to  meet  it  in  the  road;  I  know  it  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  and  what  is  charged  up  to  it.  If  the  current  use  of  the 
telegraph  were  denied  to  the  bucket  shops  every  day,  they  would 
naturally  go  out  of  existence ;  could  not  exist  for  a  moment.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  transactions  of  the  proprietor,  or  whoever  was  oper- 
ating, the  actual  head,  in  buying  or  aeUing  cotton,  to  some  extent 
transactions  upon  the  Now  York  Cotton  Exchange  upon  those  ex- 
changes would  be  restricted  t 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  have  never  known  such  a  case,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  think  they  never  do  the  thing  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  never  heard  of  a  case. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  asking  for  information;  I  am  not  making  a  charge. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  have  never  known  that  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you  about  a  bucket  shop  being 
an  evil,  because  it  Iooks  to  me,  the  way  I  define  it,  as  simply  oetting 
on  whether  the  quotations  on  the  New  York  Exchange  will  be  higher 
or  lower  than  the  current  Quotations  at  the  time  the  trade  is  made. 
Therefore  I  call  them  gambling  transactions,  because  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  persons  to  deal  with  that  without  one  person  making  what 
the  other  person  loses.  If  there  are  transactions  conducted  on  the 
New  York  Exchange,  not  by  its  members,  but  by  outsiders,  or  what 
we  call  outsiders,  those  who  operate  through  members,  who  are  not 
members,  that,  in  effect  and  nature,  ia  just  the  same;  I  mean  in  the 
results,  not  in  the  language  of  the  contract,  not  in  the  intention  of  the 
party  to  speculate,  not  in  cotton,  but  in  futures,  in  contracts  for 
future  deliveiy  of  cotton,  whereby  I  buy  to-day  a  future  from  Mr. 
Burleson  for  October;  I  do  not  mean  to  charge  that  Mr.  Burleson 
would  do  anything  of  that  sort;  I  am  only  using  this  for  illustration. 
It  is  a  long  time  to  October,  Fluctuation  is  against  me.  It  goes 
down  40  points,  and  I  give  an  order  to  do  what  you  gentlemen  call 
in  the  papers  "covering;"  I  do  not  know  what  it  reaUy  means.  I( 
I  wire  you  to  cover  my  contract  which  Mr.  Burleson  holds,  and  I  lose 
40  points  and  the  commission  I  pay  he  has  made  it  absolutely,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  and  so  far  as  ne  is  concerned,  so  far  as  it  has  gone, 
is  apparently  a  bucket  shop  transaction  in  the  effect  between  him 
and  me. 

Mr.  Marsh.  In  the  cash  result  it  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  it.  That  is  what  they  are  all  playing  for,  is  the 
cash. 

Mr.  Maksh.  But  in  the  mutual  obligations  which  you  entered  into, 
if  you  did  this  through  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  the  difference 
is  immense.  In  the  mutual  obligations  which  you  entered  into 
through  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  each  of  you  pledged  his 
entire  fortune  to  make  good  that  contract. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understand  legally  that  I  would  have  to  do  that  if  it 
requires  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  your  contracts  are  illegitimate  in  the 
sense  of  being  illegal  or  nonenforceable,  but  I  am  speaking  about  the 
effect  of  the  business  on  the  country  at  large..  Mr.  Buneson  turns 
around  and  he  orders  his  contract  closed,  and  he  quits  the  market 
with  $400  of  my  money,  and  is  out  and  gone.  That  is  a  purely  specu- 
lative transaction— I  understand  you  call  it  that.     His  contract  may 
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be  Bold  to  some  other  person,  and  backward  and  forward  that 
October  contract  for  a  thousand  bales  might  be  operated  m  a  hundred 
times,  with  the  result  that  every  man  who  has  handled  it  has  either 
lost  or  made  without  any  reference  to  the  value  of  cotton  in  October  or 
Bs  to  the  final  execution  of  that  contract.  What  we  want  to  do,  if  we 
know  ourselves  and  can  find  a  way  to  do  it,  if  possible,  by  legislation, 
is  to  prevent  that  character  of  trading  where — I  say  intention;  I  do 
not  mean  corruptly  intending  not  to  comply  with  the  contract,  but 
really  delay  in  the  execution  of  it  and  the  possibility  of  fluctuations 
growing  out  of  it  between  the  date  made  and  the  date  of  execution. 
That  is  all,  if  I  understand,  the  cotton  man,  the  cotton  grower,  the 
spinner,  wants,  if  that  can  be  done.  lunderstand  that,  so  far  as  the  kind 
of  transaction  here  possible  and  carried  on  in  the  exchange  or  through 
its  instrumentality,  it  may  never  know  a  thing  about  it — that  it  is  a 
public  evil  just  as  much  as  betting  on  a  horse  race  would  be,  because 
somebody  is  always  bound  to  lose  in  a  horse  race  what  the  other 
person  makes;  in  other  words,  it  does  not  encourt^e  industry,  it  does 
not  encourage  the  creation  of  wealth.  It  is  only  the  division  of  a 
certain  amount  of  money  between  parties  who  are  in  the  game.  I  do 
not  use  that  word  offensively,  because  I  believe  the  gentlemen  on  the 
exchange  use  it  themselves.  If  I  understood  you  the  other  day  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  if  I  sell  a  contract,  say,  now,  for  next 
February  cotton  in  New  York,  at  the  time  I  sell  not  intending  myself 
to  deliver  that  cotton,  it  would  be  a  fraud,  and  it  would  be  unmoral 
upon  my  part  to  do  such  a  thing  as  that.  To-day  I  understood  you  to 
say  in  effect  the  opposite,  that  if  I  intended  myself  to  sell  that  out  or 
take  a  counter  contract  from  somebody  else,  that  was  legitimate.  Is 
that  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  What  I  said  the  other  day  was  that  if  it  was  your 
intention  not  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  your  contract  when  you  entered 
into  it,  it  was  fraudulent. 

Mr.  S(MS.  Do  you  mean  by  that  fulfill  it  through  myself,  or  through 
somebody  else  I  might  sell  it  to  i 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  mean  your  personal  intention  to  fulfill  that  contract. 

Mr.  Slub.  By  actuaUy  delivering  what  I  sell  six  months  ahead 
myself? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Is  that  the  only  way  in  which  men  in  business  fulfill 
their  contracts^ 

Mr.  Sms.  If  my  personal  intention  is  to  repudiate  it  in  every  way 
possible,  when  I  make  a  contract  for  a  day  certain  and  then  ao  not 
expect  to  incur  the  liabilities  of  the  contract;  but  you  must  have 
understood,  at  least  it  is  natural  to  suppose  3-ou  did,  what  I  mean  is 
that  we  are  speculating  in  contracts  and  not  in  cotton;  that  we  are 
investing  in  contracts  and  not  investing  in  cotton.  I  think  invest- 
ment speculations  are  always  good  things  for  the  property  invested 
b,  but  the  contract  is  not  property— it  may  be  potential  property;  I 
see  you  frown;  I  suppose  that  is  what  you  mean.  Anything  is  property 
that  you  can  measure  in  dam^es.  But  I  can  buv  100  oales  of 
cotton,  and  I  can  keep  it  and  sell  it  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  a  dollar  profit.  You  sohl  it  to  me  for  what  it  was  worth  at  the 
time.  I  make  money  out  of  it.  He  can  sell  it  to  Mr,  Lever  and  make 
money,  and  Mr.  Lever  can  sell  it  to  Mr.  Beall  and  make  50  cents  profit. 
Everybody  who  has  touched  that  cotton  has  made  money.     But  in 
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this  dealing  in  cotton  where  it  is  for  a  future  date,  future  month, 
where  tlie  contract  if  bought  and  sold  backward  and  forward,  up  and 
down,  according  to  the  fluctuations  of  that  contract  by  perhaps  50 
or  100  men  before  the  day  arrives,  that  there  are  sums  of  money 
made  by  the  fortunate  ones  that  must  in  every  instance  be  lost  by 
the  unfortunate  ones.  Investment  speculation  in  spot  could  not, 
as  I  understand  it,  have  any  such  effect;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Let  me  answer  that  by  describing  the  situation  of 
the  market  for  the  past  year,  up  to  the  31st  of  December,  1909. 
Your  contention  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  among  speculators,  pure 
and  simple,  in  so  far  as  the  speculative  transactions  in  the  market 
are  concerned,  tlie  successful  speculators  simply  take  away  from  the 
unsuccessful  speculators.  Everybody  knows  that  for  a  year  past, 
steadily,  without  any  interruption,  there  was  lai^  speculation  in 
cotton. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  contracts. 

Mr.  Mabsu.  I  mean  both  cotton  and  contracts. 

Mr,  Sims.  But  more  largely  in  contracts? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Not  more  largely  in  contracts,  I  should  say,  because 
tlie  southerner  who  was  cut  off  from  entering  into  contracts  on  the 
exchanges  has  speculated  very  heavily  in  cotton.  But  leaving  that 
aside,  there  has  undoubtedly  been  very  heavy  speculation  in  cotton 
for  future  delivery,  cotton  bought  or  contracted  for  for  future  delivery. 
During  the  course  of  the  year  1909  cotton  advanced  in  value  nearly 
100  per  cent.  The  speculators  who  early  in  the  year  had  bought 
contracts  for  the  future  deliveiT  of  cotton  to  them  made  verj'  large 
sums  of  money.     I  have  yet  to  find  anybody  who  lost  a  cent. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now  you  mean  cotton;  you  do  not  mean  contracts. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  mean  contracts. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  mean  that  persons  who  bought  contracts  in  tliat 
time  you  specify  from  other  persons  who  themselves  did  not  furnish 
the  cotton,  but  took  the  loss  on  their  contracts,  incurred  no  losses! 

Mr.  Mabsb.  I  did  not  say  from  persons  who  did  not  furnish  the 
cotton.  I  said  who  bought  contracts  from  other  persons  who  sold 
contracts. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Cotton  Exchange  contracts,  not 
private  contracts,  individual  private  contracts. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  can  illustrate  by  a  transaction  in  which  an  enormous 
profit  was  made,  in  all  probability,  and  in  which  that^rofit  was  fur- 
nished by  a  party  who  did  not  lose  a  cent.  I  was  told  shortly  before 
the  turn  of  the  year  by  one  commission  merchant  in  the  market  that 
he  had  just  bought  in  for  a  continental  spot  merchant  200  bales  of 
futures  which  showed  a  loss  of  over  6  cents  a  pound,  over  $30  a  bale. 
That  spot  merchant  on  the  other  side  did  not  lose  a  cent.  He  had 
bought  that  cotton  away  back  when  cotton  was  around  Si  cents  a 

Eound,  and  he  had  sold  and  hedged  against  it  in  the  New  York  mar- 
et  and  carried  the  cotton  on  that  in  Havre.  Finally  he  found  a 
spinner  who  wanted  to  buy  that  cotton,  and  he  sold  the  cotton  to 
the  spinner  and  covered  his  hedge  in  New  York,  and  the  money  which 
he  remitted  in  New  York  was  in  all  probability  turned  over  to  some 
successful  speculator.  I  simply  mention  that  as  a  case  that  happened 
to  come  to  my  attention,  that  was  mentioned  to  me  as  unusual  because 
of  the  length  that  that  hedge  had  been  allowed  to  remain  out.     But 
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the  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton  has  not  hurt  speculators  in  this 
country.  The  profits  of  speculators  on  the  bull  aide  of  cotton  have 
not  come  out  of  speculative  shorts ;  there  have  not  been  any  specu- 
lative shorts.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  market  broke  $15  a  bale, 
when  the  speculative  longs  tried  to  aell  out. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  can  there  be  a  long  without  a  corresponding  short 
exactly  the  same  amount  in  the  same  month,  and  yet  tneir  tr^es  be 
made  according  to  the  rules  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  ?  In 
other  words,  are  they  not  always  absolutely  balanced,  that  there  ia 
as  much  sold  as  bought,  and  as  much  bought  as  sold,  in  futures  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Exactly. 

Mr,  Sims.  Now,  then,  our  short  supply  of  contracts  close  for  the 
month  of  delivery,  say,  for  instance,  aborts  in  October  that  existed 
in  January  are  all  closed  out  during  January,  both  longs  and  shorts. 

Mr.  Marsh.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  SiHS.  Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  dealings  that  existed  in  the 
October  month  that  were  made  in  January,  from  the  first  to  tbe  last,  ' 
between  the  original  parties,  were  closed  out  during  that  month. 

Mr.  Marsh.  During  January  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  That  ia  an  impossible  proposition. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  know  perhaps  impossible;  I  do  not  think  it  is  impos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  ia  like  supposing  what  would  happen  if  two  and  two 
make  five. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  think  you  will  get  at  it,  though  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  it  to  you,  though  it  might  be  necessary  to  have  it 
in  the  hearings.  In  December  there  is  a  large  amount  of  cotton 
bought  and  sold  for  July  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Mr.  Sims.  In  January  these  original  parties,  the  sellers  all  buy  in 
their  contracts  and  quit,  take  their  loss,  and  the  buyers  the  same  wav ; 
but  in  the  month  of  January  you  have  not  a  single  man  on  your  books 
for  July  contracts.  I  do  not  mean  you  will  not  have  July  contracts, 
but  of  the  original  dealers  you  will  not  have  one  on  your  books  in 
Januarr.  How  is  it  that  alt  those  dealers  who  made  their  deeds  in 
December  and  went  out  in  January  can  all  make  moneyl 

Mr.  Marsh.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  take  the  place  of  the  people 
who  in  December  sold  Octooer. 

Mr.  Sims.  Can  you  not  take  it  the  way  I  did )  All  these  contracts 
must  close  in  January  that  were  made  in  December,  by  the  same 
parties. 

Mr.  Marsh.  That  is  something  that  never  has  happened  since 
cotton  trading  was  begun. 

Mr.  Sims.  Could  it  not  happen  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Why?     Explain  why. 

^Ir.  Marsh.  Any  more  than  a  man's  heart  can  stop  beating  without 
his  dying. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  mean  if  I  sell  or  buy  cotton  for  July  delivery  in 
December  I  can  not  sell  it  out  in  January? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Certainly  you  can  sell  it  out. 
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Mr.  Sims.  Then,  if  a  man  sold  a  contract  for  July,  why  can  not  he 
buy  it  in  January  "i 

Mr.  Marsh.  Certainly  he  can. 

Mr.  SiHS.  You  just  announced  a  minute  ^o  that  was  impossible. 

Mr.  Maksb.  I  did  not  say  that  was  impossible.  I  said  it  was 
imposisible  as  the  cotton  busmess  exists  for  all  the  buyers  of  July  to 
sell  out  in  January  and  all  the  sellers  of  July  to  buy  in  in  Januaiy. 

Mr.  SiH3.  That  is  only  beting  the  question,  if  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  want  to  beg  the  question. 

Mr.  Sims,  I  mean  individuals  who  in  December  buy  July,  those 
individuals  changed  and  got  their  cotton  contracts  into  the  hands  of 
other  people  in  January. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  did  not  understand  your  question.  I  must  beg  your 
pardon.  I  did  not  underst^id  what  your  noiat  was.  I  understood 
you  to  mean  that  the  original  buyers  of  July  and  the  original  sellers 
of  July  would  get  together  in  January  and  close  out. 

Mr.  Sims.  Oh,  no;  I  meant  that  they  are  selling  out  and  buying 
out.  How  is  it  possible  for  them  all  to  go  out,  long  and  short,  and 
ail  get  out  of  the  market  in  January,  without  a  loss  to  a  number  of 
those  dealers  f 

Mr.  Marsh.  First,  the  case  you  suppose  actually  never  has  hap- 
pened and  never  will  happen. 

Mr.  Sims.  Can  it  not  nappen  to  some  extent,  whether  it  is  all  or 
not* 

Mr.  Mahsh.  To  some  extent,  yes. 

Mr.  Sims,  Then  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Marsh.  But  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  the  practical 
method  of  conducting  the  hedging  operations  of  a  spot  merchant 
If  a  spot  merchant  has  a  thousand  bales  of  cotton  which  he  buys  in 
December  and  which  he  has  in  Galveston  or  Bremen  or  somewhere  in 
the  world,  and  sells  a  thousand  bales  of  July  as  a  hedge  against  it, 
which  is  a  very  common  operation,  if  in  January  he  has  not  yet  sold 
the  cotton,  has  not  yet  sold  the  cotton  to  a  spinner  and  bought  in 
his  hedge,  out  be  malces  up  his  mind  that  he  does  not  like  to  be  short 
of  the  July  contract  as  a  nedge  and  wants  to  be  hedged  somewhere 
else,  and  buys  in  July  in  January,  but  sells  March  or  sells  May,  or 
sells  May-June,  in  Liverpool 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  buys  it  in  at  a  loss  I 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Mr.  Sims.  Who  has  got  that  loss  ? 

Mr,  Marsh.  It  may  nave  been  got  by  a  speculative  long;  but  mind 
you,  the  spot  man  has  not  lost  anything  yet. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  talking  about  transactions  that  are,  in  their  nature 
and  effect,  wagers,  gambling,  artificial  transactions,  that  are  made  in 
advance,  closed  out  in  advance  of  the  month  upon  which  delivery 
could  be  made. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Let  me  put  this  case,  and  see  if  it  clears  the  matter 
up  at  all.  I  buy  100  bales  of  cotton  in  December  and  sell  XOO  bales 
or  July  contracts  as  a  hedge.  The  market  goes  up  S3  a  bale.  In 
January  I  make  up  my  mind  that  I  would  rather  be  hedged  some- 
where else  rather  than  in  July.  I  buy  in  my  January,  and  my  account 
sales  come  in  from  my  commission  house  debiting  me  with  S300. 

Jlr.  Sims,  Charging  you  up  with  it ) 
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Mr.  Mabsh.  Instead  of  selling  July  I  sell  March.     I  have  already 
been  debited  and  somebody  is  credited. 
Mr.  Sims.  With  the  $300  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh,  With  the  $300;  but  I  still  have  my  cotton,  A  few 
days  later  I  make  up  my  mind  that  rather  than  having  March  sold  in 
New  York  I  will  selTMarch- April  for  Liverpool.  Meanwhile  the  mar- 
ket has  gone  up  $2  a  bale  more.  I  buy  in  my  March  contracts  in 
New  Yore  and  am  again  debited  with  $200.  - 
Mr,  Sems.  Five  hundred  dollars  there. 

Mr.  Marsh.  But  I  again  sell  my  contracts  in  Liverpool.     Three 
weeks  later  I  may  make  up  my  mind  ^ain  that  I  would  rather  hedge 
in  May  in  New  York  than  in  March-April  in  Liverpool.     Again  the 
market  ha.s  gone  up  and  I  am  debited  with  a  loss  of  $300  on  my 
Liverpool  transaction,  and  sell  May  in  New  York.     I  may  do  that, 
not  once  or  twice,  but  twenty  times,  and  be  debited  on  every  one  of 
those  transactions  and  still  I  have  not  lost  any  money. 
Mr.  Sims.  Did  that  fellow  make  it  who  got  the  $800  ? 
Mr.  Mabsh.  He  made  it  if  he  was  a  speculator;  he  did  not  make  it 
if  he  was  a  spinner  or  a  merchant. 
Mr.  Sims.  I  am  talking  about  speculators. 

Mr.  Marsh.  If  he  was  a  speculator  he  made  it;  if  he  was  a  spot 
merchant  or  a  spinner  he  did  not. 

Mr,  Sims.  Then  that  proves,  if  I  understand  the  way  you  answer, 
that  in  the  very  operation  you  have  mentioned,  having  operated  in 
months  and  closetf  or  changed  your  operations  before  those  months 
arrived,  there  was  a  loss  or  $800  to  you,  which  became  a  profit  of 

$800  to  another  party,  without  any  reference  whatever 

Mr.  Marsh.  Ir  he  was  a  speculator  it  was  a  profit  of  $800. 
Mr.  Sims.  That  does  not  make  any  difference  who  he  was. 
Mr.  Marsh.  Yes  it  does.     If  he  was  a  spot  merchant  he  did  not 
make  it. 
Mr.  Sims.  Why? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Because  he  had  already  sold  to  a  spinner  at  a  lower 
price.     So  what  he  was  making  on  future  contract,  nis  hedge,  he  was 
loBing  on  what  he  sold  to  the  spinner, 
ilr.  Sims.  You  assume  he  did. 
Mr.  Marsh.  I  know  he  did. 

Mr.  Sims.  Can  not  a  spot  merchant  speculate  as  well  as  an  outsider } 
Mr,  AIarsh.  If  he  does  he  is  a  speculator, 

Mr.  Sims.  He  is  that,  of  course;  but  he  is  a  spot  merchant,  too. 
Vou  have  proven,  and  I  am  glad  you  did,  because  you  are  candid— 
Jou  have  shown  that  the  dealing  in  futures  is  attended  with  a  loss  by 
one  party  and  a  profit  by  the  other  party  in  advance  of  the  day  of 
delivery,  in  advance  of  the  execution  of  that  contract,  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  final  outcome  of  that  contract.  That  is  the 
Very  thing,  if  we  can  do  it,  that  we  want  to  eliminate,  and  why  J 
When  a  man  can  make  money  by  speculating  on  contracts  six  months 
or  a  year  before  contracts  are  to  be  executed,  it  tempts  the  party  who 
can  do  that  in  doing  just  what  man  has  always  done,  try  to  create  a 
sentiment  for  or  against  the  sitle  he  is  on,  and  in  that  way  affecting 
temporarily,  if  not  permanently,  the  price,  by  way  of  sentiment  or 
otherwise,  of  those  who  are  buying  and  selling  at  tne  time.  That  is 
what  we  want  to  eUminate,  and  if  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
can  do  that  through  their  own  rules  and  yet  retain  an  exchange  that 
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will  answer  all  legitimate  purposes,  I  for  one  am  ready  to  join  you 
in  that. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  would  like  to  say  in  answer  to  that,  that  I  can  not 
conceive  ot  a  course  better  calculated  to  make  the  United  States  a 
nation  of  serfs,  or  peasants,  of  persons  without  any  enterprise,  with- 
out capacity  for  forward  movement  of  any  kind  or  description,  than 
successfuUy  to  put  into  effect  the  legislation  which  you  say  you 
desire. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  bill  may  be  a  bad  one;  I  am  not  the  author  of  it;  I 
do  not  know.  All  of  them  may  be  bad.  That  is  what  I  am  trving 
to  find  out,  what  is  the  sort  of  bill  we  want.  Now,  Mr.  Marsn,  is 
there  not  a  class  of  traders  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange  who  are 
termed,  generally,  "scalpers,"  who  as  a  rule  buy  in  and  out  and  sell 
in  and  out  every  day,  as  a  rule  do  not  go  long  or  short  beyond  twenty- 
four  hours  or  a  veiy  few  days  (  There  is  a  class  of  dealers  referred 
to  in  the  papers  as    scalpers,"  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Marsh,  There  are  members  of  the  exchange,  yes,  who  specu- 
late during  the  day. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  that  way,  temporarily,  from  day  to  day? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes.  ' 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  it  not  evident  to  anybody  that  those  gentlemen  do    \ 
not  have  in  their  minds  any  intention  to  aeliver  the  cotton  that  thej-    ] 
speculate  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  six  months  afterwards?    If 
they  did  they  would  keep  what  they  bought,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  ^Iarsh.  I  again  seem  to  come  up  against  a  blantc  stone  wall. 
Every  one  of  those  men,  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange, 
enters  into  a  contract  with  full  legal  and  moral  obhgations  attached 
to  it.  It  is,  and  has  always  been,  regarded  as  the  right  of  every 
American  citizen  so  to  do,  and  a  memoer  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Ebtchange  does  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  answers  it. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Do  I  understand  by  your  answer  that  they  do  not 
make  those  ^ 

Mr.  Sims.  He  says  they  do.  They  buy  and  sell  out  every  day; 
do  what  is  called  "scalping."  Is  it  not  sometimes  the  case  that 
tliere  is  a  large  number,  Mr.  Sully,  Mr.  Brown,  or  anybody — I  men- 
tion those  because  they  are  generally  known — who  are  running  what 
you  call  a  campaign?  The  day  is  approaching  for  delivery,  the  spot 
month  is  coming  to  hand,  the  contract  month  is  coming  around- 
The  papers  frequently  say — ^it  is  published  right  there  in  New  York — 
that  the  shorts  settled  with  Mr.  Sully  on  the  outside.  What  does 
that  mean  t  That  does  not  mean  they  settled  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  the  cotton  exchange,  does  it! 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  have  beard  of  those  settlements. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  there  not  such  settlements?     la  it  all  false  report! 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  dare  say  there  are.  I  can  not  say  there  are  not. 
I  hear  of  them  as  taking  place.  I  see  in  the  newspapers  that  they 
have  taken  place.  They  are  generally  as  elusive  as  the  Irishman  s 
flea,  but  the  newspapers  iove  dearly  to  report  that  so-and-so  has  won 
out  and  made  a  settlement  with  so-and-so. 

Mr.  Sims.  Ix't  me  state  what  occurred  and  what  I  saw  myself,  and 
ask  you  to  explain  it.  I  happened  to  be  in  New  York  once  when  the 
conaition  report  of  the  Government  was  about  to  come  out.  It  was 
in  the  first  part  of  September  or  October.    I  was  in  a  banking  houae 
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ind  a  gentleman  came  up  from  the  floor  of  the  exchange.  I  do  not 
mow  that  he  was  a  member.  He  had  formerly  been  a  member  of 
;he  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange.  They  were  guessing  around  and 
lalkmg  among  themselvea  as  to  what  the  condition  report  would  be 
uid  wnat  it  would  mean.  If  it  was  a  certain  figure  it  would  be  very 
'bullish,"  if  it  was  a  certain  other  it  would  mean  nothing,  and  if  it 
was  a  certain  other  it  would  be  "bearish."  They  were  talking  among 
themselves,  dealers,  men  who  were  there  I  suppose  for  that  purpose, 
uid  this  gentleman  who  came  over  from  the  cotton  exchange — he 
jaid  he  did,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not — said :  "  Gentlemen, 
t  have  the  'dope'  to  this  effect,  that  it  doea  not  matter  what  the 
^vemment  report  of  the  condition  ia,  they  (referring  to  the  cotton 
BXchange)  are  going  to  sell  the  market.  They  are  going  to  sell  it 
QO  matter  what  the  report  is."  He  made  that  statement.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  true  or  not.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange,  He  had  formerly  been,  though,  of  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange.  He  said:  "The  'dope'  is  from  down 
there ' ' — pointing  in  that  direction — this  was  up  on  Wall  street  where 
[  was,  and  he  said:  "The  'dope'  is  they  are  gomg  to  sell  the  market, 
it  doea  not  matter  what  the  report  is.  '  Another  gentleman  stand- 
ing by,  who  waa  watching  the  'tape  " — I  do  not  know  what  function 
he  had — said:  "They  are  going  to  fill  them  up."  I  am  giving  you 
thelanguage.  I  don't  know  what  it  meant.  We  were  all  standing  there 
waiting.  The  report  came  out.  It  was  "bullish,"  even  beyond  the 
guesses  that  had  been  made.  The  ticker  began  to  show  a  rapid  nerv- 
ous advance,  and  it  went  up  and  up  and  up,  some  thirty  points,  and 
then  down  it  went,  on  the  tooo^an  slide,  ana  this  gentleman  explained 
that  there  were  many  men  who  were  operating  on  the  exchange  who 
were  committed  to  deliveries  in  October  to  permit  an  advance  of 
the  future  market  right  in  front  of  large  spot  deliveries.  That  was 
what  was  said  in  my  presence.  I  heard  every  word  of  it,  and  one 
gentleman -was  a  member  of  the  cotton  exchange,  the  banking  man. 
What  did  they  mean  by  selling  the  market  regardless  of  the  report, 
sod  filling  them  up  ?  Was  that  not  all  artificial  and  contraiy  to 
natural  causes  t 
Mr.  Marsh.  I  should  say  it  was  not  only  artificial,  but  untrue. 
Mr.  Sims.  I  can  give  you  the  gentleman's  name;  you  may  know 
him  personally, 
Mr.  Marsh.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  his  name,  but  I  will  give  it  to 
yoii  privately;  I  would  not  want  it  to  go  in  the  hearings.  But  you 
say  that  was  not  true  t 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  seems  to  me  as  near  like  a  fish  story  as  I  have 
heard  for  several  days. 

Mr.  Sims.  Exactly  what  he  said,  and  what  "they,"  referring  to 
the  stock  exchange,  befieved  would  happen,  took  place,  the  most 
"bullish"  report — more  "bullish"  than  was  estimated  by  the  most 
extreme — was  published,  and  the  market  suddenly  went  up  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  went  on  down  and  down  and  down. 
Mr.  Marsh,  One  of  the  things  that  people  in  New  York  learn — 

and  it  makes  us  a  little  cynical 

Mr.  Sims,  These  were  New  York  men  I  am  talking  about. 
Mr.  Mabsii  (continuing).  As  years  go  by,  is  that  everything  that 
happens  in  the  cotton  market  must  have  a  personal  explanation  in 
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oriler  to  be  interesting.  These  newspapers  that  Mr.  Lever  briiifs 
here — the  reportera  of  those  newspapers  think  that  in  order  to  mate 
their  reports  of  the  market  interesting,  they  must  give  all  their  infor- 
mation a  personal  appearance;  that  they  must  say  that  so  and  bo 
was  operating  heavily  oa  this  side,  and  so  and  so  was  operating 
heavily  on  that  side,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  absolutelj 
nothing  in  it  at  all.  Anybody  who  trusts  that  kind  of  a  statement 
passed  around  might  just  as  well  trust  the  New  York  Journal- 
Mr.  Sims.  Altliougli  the  market  seems  to  have  gone  exactly  as  the 
"dope"  was  given  out  it  would  go. 

Mr.  Marsh.  The  market  some  times  goes  according  to  the  "dope," 
and  sometimes  it  does  not. 

Mr.  SrMs.  You  are  coming  to  the  point;  it  sometimes  goes  accord- 
ing to  the  "dope,"  Is  it  not  to  the  interest  of  a  large  number  of 
speculators — call  them  whatever  you  please — -to  give  out,  encourage, 
and  even  manufacture  "dope"  to  affect  the  future  market,  and  does 
that  not  correspondingly,  or  to  some  extent,  afiect  the  spot  market!    ; 

Mr.  Marsh.  No  "dope"  that  is  not  true  can  affect  the  price  of  ' 
cotton  for  more  than  a  few  hours  at  the  outside.- 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  not  a  few  hours  enough  to  ruin  a  good  many  people 
who  are  betting  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Have  you  not  seen  men  wiped  out  in  an  hour,  their  mar- 
gin gone?     I  do  not  mean  literally  broke. 

m,  LeV£:b.  Right  on  that  very  point,  you  say  that  no  "doj)e"  can 
affect  the  market! 

Mr.  Marsh.  No  "dope"  that  is  untrue. 

The  Chairman.  Beyond  a  few  hours,  he  said. 

Mr.  Lever.  No  "dope"  that  is  untrue  can  affect  the  market 
beyond  a  few  hours.  Let  us  take  the  illustration  of  Mr.  Hubbard.  He 
sends  his  marked  letter  to  every  paper  in  mv  State;  he  is  believed  in 
down  there.  Suppose  he  gives  the  people  or  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina to  understana  that  the  strong  probability  is  that  the  market  is 
bounci  to  go  up  within  a  period,  and,  as  a  result  of  that,  a  number  of 
Soutli  Carolinians  buy  cotton  on  the  strength  of  his  report  or  his  sug- 
gestion. Would  not  that  affect  the  market  t  Does  not  the  markets 
respond  to  buying  and  selling  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  certainly  does ;  but  I  said  for  more  than  a  few 
hours. 

Mr.  SiHs.  Right  in  that  connection,  then,  that  "dope"  I  heard 
given  out  was  true,  from  the  fact  that  it  affected  the  market  for  » 
month  afterwards. 

Mr.  Marsh.  That  was  not  what  affected  the  market  for  a  month, 
Mr.  Sims;  that  was  not  wliat  affected  tlie  market  that  month.  The 
market  was  affected  by  cotton  for  sale  and  cotton  to  buy. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  do  you  think  of  the  reason  given,  that  they  wanted 
to  buy  snot  cotton  in  September  and  October  so  they  could  not 
afford  to  let  the  future  market  go  up,  therefore  they  put  their  future 
contracts  on  the  market  in  order  to  make  spots  cheaper  i 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  think  it  is  the  greatest  nonsense  I  ever  heard. 

Mr.  Sims.  Yet  it  worked  out  all  right. 

Mr.  Marsh,  No,  sir;  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Sems.  They  got  their  cotton  lower. 
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Mr.  Maesh.  Then  thev  sold  their  hedges  lower.  If  cotton  went 
down,  as  jou  say  it  dia,  for  a  month,  then  when  these  gentlemen 
bought  thej^  cotton  in  September  and  in  October,  they  sold  their 
hedges  lower.  It  did  not  affect  the  spot  merchant  at  all.  There  is  no 
motive  for  a  spot  merchant  to  try  to  get  the  market  down. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  talking  about  speculators,  men  who  operate  on 
your  exchange  or  through  its  instrumentalities  and  powers.  I  want 
to  ask  Mr.  Marsh,  because  he  is  practical,  and  I  might  say  profes- 
nonal — this  is  not  a  proposition  which  I  am  advocating,  but  it  has 
been  discussed — could  there  be  a  tax  levied  by  the  iMted  States 
Government  upon  future  contracts  for  cotton  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  of,  say,  one  or  two  or  three  dollars,  or  any  arbitrary 
amount,  per  bale,  collected  when  the  purchase  and  sale  are  made,  by 
a  revenue  agent  right  there,  a  recor<l  kept,  and  then  when  the  montn 
comes  around,  the  purchaser  of  that  contract,  or  whoever  takes 
delivery  of  that  contract — not  necessarily  that  it  should  be  between 
the  original  parties — ^receives  back  the  money  paid  as  a  tax  less  10 
cents  a  bale;  would  such  discriminatory  tax  as  that  eliminate  the 
speculator  to  whom  we  have  just  referred,  and  yet  retain  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  market  to  the  merchant  or  the  purchaser,  or  whoever  has  a 
real  interest  in  the  market  for  actual  cotton  ?  Is  it  possible  for  such 
a  scheme  to  work  as  I  have  indicated ! 

Mr.  Marsh.  A  contract  for  the  delivery  of  cotton  in  New  York  is 
no  different  from  a  contract  for  the  delivery  of  cotton  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  or  a  contract  for  the  delivery  of  cotton  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  a 
contract  for  the  dehvery  of  cotton  in  Galveston,  Tex.  I  believe  we 
aie  guaranteed  that  no  tax  laid  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  discriminatory.  You  can  not  draw  a  law  taxing 
contracts  for  future  delivery  in  New  York  that  will  not  apply  to 
every  contract  for  the  future  delivery  of  cotton  in  every  marltet  in 
the  United  States. 
Mr.  Sims.  We  can  limit  it  to  exchanges,  trades  made  in  exchanges. 
Mr.  Marsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  We  can  tax  such  transactions— it  has  been  done,  has  it 
not  J 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  was  acceded  to  by  the  exchange  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  but  no  member  of  the  exchange,  and  no  lawyercon- 
ciected  with  the  exchange,  had  any  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  absolute 
unconstitutionality  of  tliia  act, 

Mr.  SiHS.  You  are  getting  away  from  what  I  am  asking.    Take 
it  that  it  is  legal.    If  it  could  be  put  in  practical  operation,  would  it 
eliminate  the  pure  speculator,  who  will  have  the  temptation  to 
falsify  facts  in  order  to  make  money  out  of  the  contracts  before  the 
date  of  the  execution  of  the  contract  arrives,  so  as  to  avoid  the  injury 
that  such  transactions  may  cause,  if  any,  upon  the  real  commercial 
conditions  of  the  cotton  industry  of  any  kind  or  character?    Is  It 
practicable  ?    Could  it  be  carried  out  t    You  know  Mr.  Smith  refers 
to  that. 
Mr.  Marsh.  I  do  not  know  what  mkht  be  carried  out. 
Mr.  Sims.  Say  it  is  lawful,  could  it  be  administered,  and  would  it 
have  the  effect  of  ehminating  purely  speculative  transactiooB ! 
Mr.  Marsh.  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  answer  that. 
Mr.  Sims.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  could  give  an  opinion. 
I  am  not  advocating  such  a  law,  but  it  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Smith, 
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and  I  wanted  your  opinion  as  a  practical  man  to  say  whether  such  a 
thing  could  be  done  and  what  the  effect  would  be.  The  present  biU 
does  not  deal  with  that  subject  at  all. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  witness  oa!b  questioni 

Mr.  BuBLBaoN..  I  have  a  few  other  questions  if  Mr.  Marsh  is 
through. 

Mr.  HuBBABD.  My  question  was  just  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  you 
can  submit  it  or  not,  as  you  see  fit,  the  question  as  to  the  benefit  of 
the  speculator  to  mankmd  and  tne  cotton  trade  in  general.  The 
effect  of  this  ruling  upon  contracts  has  been  passed  upon  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  anaMr.  Marsh  has  the  decision  there,  and  the  lemarks 
of  the  presiding  justice.    I  think  I  would  fike  to  have  him  read  it. 

Mr.  Bdbleson.  Do  you  moan  Christie  against  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Chicago ) 

Mr.  HuBBABD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson,  We  are  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Marsh.  If  the  members  of  the  committee  would  permit,  I 
should  like  to  submit  this  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  a  brief  statement  of  it  there,  you  can 
just  append  it  to  the  hearing. 

(Tlie  decision  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.) 

Mr,  Burleson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  a  few  questions  I  want 
to  ask  Mr.  Marsh,  but  before  I  ask  him  any  question  at  all  I  want  to 
inquire  this:  The  other  day,  when  you  started  your  testimony,  Mr- 
March,  you  covered  one  phase  of  the  question  and  then  expressed  i 
willingness  to  submit  to  interrogation. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burleson.  There  are  certain  phases  of  this  question  which  I 
should  like  to  interrogate  you  about  and  which  you  have  not  touched 
at  all. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes^sir. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Do  I  understand  that  you  have  concluded  your 
presentation  of  this  matter  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Mahsii.  I  was  hoping,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  an  opportunit3 
to  make  another  comparatively  brief,  general  statement  in  regard  t* 
certain  other  aspects  of  the  question,  and  then  once  more  to  be  cros^ 
examined  upon  that. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  briefly  the  aspects  you  would  like  t  ■ 
discuss  t 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  wished  in  particular  to  state  to  the  committee 

Mr.  Burleson  (interrupting).  Advantages  of  the  fixed  difference* 

Mr.  Marsh.  That  was  incidental. 

Mr.  Burleson,  And  the  range  of  grades  deliverable  under  tli.* 
contracts  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes.  To  discuss,  in  short,  the  report  of  the 'Com- 
missioner of  Corporations  and  the  action  which  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  has  entered  upon  as  a  result  of  that  report.  It  is  rather  late 
for  me  to  start  Upon  that  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Burleson.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  is  the  veir 
crux  of  this  matter,  and  I  would  prefer  for  Mr.  Marsh  to  conclude  what 
he  desires  to  say  upon  those  two  subjects  before  I  cross-examine  him. 
My  cross-examination  is  going  to  be  very  brief,  but  I  would  like  to 
have  him  conclude  what  he  has  to  say. 
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Mr,  Snis.  Mr.  Marsh  ia  undoubtedly  tired,  and  we  ought  to  let  him 
go  over  until  moraing. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  about  how  long  it  will 
take  you  to  conclude  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  should  say  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  but  I  should 
much  prefer^  if  the  chairman  will  permit  me,  to  make  that  statement 
in  the  mormng. 

The  Chairman.  We  realize  you  have  had  a  long  siege  this  after- 
noon, and  we  certainly  do  not  want  to  impose  upon  your  good  nature, 
and  I  think,  then^  we  will  adjourn  now. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Wdl  the  chairman  permit  me  to  make  one  brief 
statement  to  the  committee;  it  will  not  take  long!  My  reason  for 
asking  this  permission  is  that  on  Friday  evening,  after  having  already 
spoken  to  the  committee,  a  member  of  the  committee  rather  charged 
me  with  juggling  with  words  in  what  I  had  said  to  the  committee. 
This  charge  was  not  made  in  any  captious  or  unpleasant  way,  but 
this  member  of  your  committee  saia  to  me  that  what  I  had  said 
to  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  method  of  delivering  cotton  in 
fulfillment  of  these  contractual  obligations  which  had  been  entered 
into  seemed  to  him  to  be  nothing  but  juggling  with  words.  Natu- 
rally I  was  somewhat  disturbed  at  having  made  that  impression.  I 
assured  the  member  of  the  committee  that  what  I  have  said  was,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  behef,  actually  and  specifically  exact; 
that  perhaps  the  appearance  of  jugghng  with  words  which  he  felt 
my  remark^  bore  was  due  to  the  very  fact  that  I  was  using  words  as 
Bftecifically  and  exactly  aa  I  knew  how,  but  I  certainly  should  feel 
very  great  regret  if  members  of  the  committee  should  have  the 
impression  that,  in  describing  the  method  of  fulfilling  this  multi- 
plicity of  contractual  obligations  which  the  operation  of  hedging 
gives  rise  to,  I  was  juggling  with  words.  Perhaps  my  pride  was 
touched  a  little  bit  by  tne  fact  that  this  member  or  your  committee 
said  he  did  not  see  why  a  stock  of  bricks  would  not  do  just  as  well 
to  fulfill  these  contractual  obligations  as  a  few  thousand  bales  of 
Cotton  in  the  port  of  New  York.  I  have  been  thinking,  more  or 
leas,  a  good  deal  about  this  suggestion  or  criticism  of  my  remarks 
since  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  and  I  have  been  anxious  to 
find  some  way  to  make  clear  to  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
these  contractual  obligations  which  are  fulfilled  in  the  way  in  which 
I  described  are  in  every  legal  and  moral  sense  of  the  word  fulfilled, 
and  fulfilled  with  actual  cotton. 

May  I  venture  to  call  the  attention  of  members  of  the  committee 
to  the  fact  that  this  system  of  future  trading,  which,  as  Mr.  Lever 
Very  properly  elicited  from  me,  began  in  a  speculation  mainly  in 
Liverpool,  gradually  developed  into  something  a  great  deal  wider 
and  economically  more  important  than  speculation.  One  of  the 
difficulties  which  we  have  to  overcome  in  explaining  this  matter  is  that 
the  political  economists  who  have  discussed  the  question  of  speculation 
and  of  hedging  have  got  it  in  its  past,  in  its  still  undeveloped  sti^e, 
andif  3'ou  read  Mr.  Emory,  for  instance,  whose  treatiae  on  speculation 
on  the  stock  and  grain  exchanges  of  the  United  States,  or  produce 
exchanges  of  the  United  Statea,  is  perhaps  as  much  quoted  as  any 
other  treatise  on  the  subject,  you  will  find  that  Professor  Emory,  of 
Yale  University,  has  got  this  trading  in  futures  in  its  early  stages, 
and  has  interpreted  it  in  accordance  with  what  men  then  thought  it 
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was;  because,  unquestionably,  in  its  early  stages  the  whole  theory  was 
that  this  hedging  gave  an  opportunity  to  unload  the  risks  of  the 
merchant  upon  a  distinct  speculative  class.  You  will  find  in  all  the 
treatises  on  that  subject,  all  tho  works  of  the  political  economists,  that 
that  is  what  they  say,  that  trading  in  futures  afifords  the  merchant  an 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  his  risks  and  throw  them  on  a  speculative 
class.  And  I  may  say  that  Mr,  Herbert  Knox  Smith  is  fully  imbued 
with  that  idea,  and  that  that  obsession  of  his  practically  vitiates 
every  word  he  says  about  hedging  in  his  whole  report.  There  is  not 
a  word  of  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith  on  the  subject  of  hedging  in  that 
report  that  is  worth  anything.     It  is  all  ancient  history;  it  is  all  gone. 

Now,  Mr,  Chairman,  since  the  development  of  this  system  of  hedg- 
ing and  the  proportions  which  it  has  attained  particularly  during  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  it  has  become  clear  to  those  who  really  studv 
what  has  happened,  study  the  facta  as  they  come  up  in  actual  business, 
tliat  the  operation  of  hedging  is  only  to  a  small  extent  an  operation  by 
means  of  which  the  risks  of  the  merchant  are  unloaded  upon  a  distinct 
class  of  speculators.  To  anybody  who  studies  the  business  as  it  really 
comes  up  in  the  exchange  itself  it  very  speedily  becomes  apparent  that 
hedging  is  simply  a  method  of  distributing  the  total  risks  over  the 
whole  world;  ttiat  it  is  a  complex  of  credit  operations  by  means  of 
which  the  risk  involved  in  distributing  a  crop  like  the  cotton  crop  is 
finally  carried  back  into  Manchuria,  carrien  into  India,  carried  to 
South  Africa,  carried  to  Australia,  carried  all  over  the  world,  and  is 
so  subdivided  finally,  little  by  little,  that  it  reaches  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. That  is  what  hedging  is,  as  the  facts  come  up  to  you  in  actual 
business,  as  you  see  and  study  and  analyze  the  actual  business  that  is 
coming  into  the  exchange,  and  in  that  complex  body  of  credit  opera- 
tions which  we  know  as  hedging,  the  speculator  comes  only  spasmod- 
ically. In  a  year  like  this  he  comes  in  on  a  great  scale,  ana  a  large 
part  of  our  transactions  for  weeks  at  a  time  are  transactions  with  the 
speculator  on  one  side  and  the  merchant  on  the  other.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  months  at  a  time  when  the  speculator  is  not  there 
at  all,  and  yet  we  go  right  on  hedging;  the  transactions  go  right  on 
months  at  a  time,  when  nobody  who  knows  the  business  couJa  think 
for  a  moment  that  the  risks  were  being  unloaded  upon  a  special  class 
of  speculators.  They  are  not  being  unloaded;  they  are  being  dis- 
tributed until  they  finally  get  small  enough,  and  the  advances  or 
declines  get  to  be  of  such  moderate  proportions  that  nobody  is  hurt. 

One  more  point  and  I  am  through.     Tlie  whole  economic  phiioso- 

fihy  of  this  hedging  business  as  it  is  conducted  in  a  great  exchange 
ike  New  York  is  absolutely  identical  in  its  true  theory  with  the 
theory  of  banking  and  the  currency.  If  you  understand  the  theory 
of  banking  and  the  currency  you  can  understand  the  economic 
theory  of  hedging,  and  when  you  once  understand  it,  then  you 
will  understand  that  just  as  in  the  matching  of  old  credits  and  the 
gradual  liquidation  of  those  old  credits  until  finally  only  an  infin- 
itesimal amount  of  legal  money  has  to  be  used,  so  in  the  matching 
of  these  innumerable  hedging  credits,  playing  in  and  out  and  back  and 
forth  all  the  time,  you  finally  get  to  a  point  where  a  few  thousand 
bales  of  actual  cotton  passed  from  hand  to  hand  fulfill  morally  and 
fulfill  physically  all  the  contract  obUgations  that  have  been  entered 
into.  That,  I  say,  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith  has  not  a  glimmering 
of  in  his  report  where  he  touches  on  the  subject  of  hedging.    To  any- 
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body  who  has  actually  watched  and  studied,  the  facts  as  the  naturalist 
studies  the  phenomena  of  nature,  the  report,  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, is  not  worth  considering;  it  is  hopeless,  absolutely  hopeless. 

Mr.  BuKLBSON.  Yet  he  says  that  is  the  only  justification  of  the 
existence  of  the  exchanges,  the  hedging  facilities. 

Mr.  Marsh.  That  is  his  opinion. 

(Thereupon,  4.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adioumed  until 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  February  1-5,  1910,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Aohicultube, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  0.,  Tuesday,  Februarj/  Id,  1910. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott 
in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman.  Before  proceeding  with  the  hearing  this  morning, 
I  should  hke  to  suggest  to  gentlemen  asking  questions  of  the  witness 
that  as  far  as  possiole  they,  abstain  from  purely  hypothetical  ques- 
tions, the  answers  to  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  can  be  nothing 
more  than  conjectures.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  is,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  elicit  information  of  a  direct  and  explicit  character  upon 
which  the  committee  can  form  its  own  judgment. 

I  believe  Mr,  Marsh  was  to  resume  the  stand  this  morning  and  dis- 
cuss briefly  some  phases  of  the  business  of  the  cotton  exchange  which 
he  has  not  yet  touched  upon. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Before  Mr.  Marsh  proceeds,  I  desire  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  embody  in  the  hearing,  immediately  following  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago  v.  the  Christie  Groin  and  Stock  Com- 
nanv,  a  brief  discussion  of  the  law  lai<l  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  that  case.  My  purpose  is  to  show  that  the  principles  of  law  laid 
down  in  the  case  or  the  Boar<l  of  Trade  v.  Christie  in  no  way  conflict 
with  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Scott  bill,  and  I  think  it  is  only 
right  that  immediately  following  the  decision  this  brief  discussion  of 
the  law  as  outlined  in  that  decision  be  embodied  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  objection  to  the  request  of  Mr.  Buiv 
leson? 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  Have  we  not  a  right  to  know,  first,  what  that  is  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  am  perfectly  willing,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to 
hand  tins  discussion  over  to  the  gentlemen  and  let  them  read  it  at 
their  leisure. 

The  Ceiairman.  Suppose  we  do  that  now.  I  dislike  to  interrupt 
the  proceedings  in  orncr  to  have  it  read  publicly. 


On  May  8,  1905,  in  a.  suit  of  the  board  of  trade  of  Chicago,  ftgainst  the  Christie  Gndn 
SDd  Stock  Company  and  C.  0.  Chrietie,  to  restrain  the  latter  as  a  "bucket  ehop"  from 
iieing  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  quotationH,  the  Uiiil«d  Slates  Supreme  Court  ren- 
dered a  moet  important  decision.  For  the  first  time  the  highest  court  in  this  countiry 
directly  expressed  itself  in  regard  l«  the  absolute  legality  of  contracts  for  future  de- 
livery as  Uaded  in  on  the  various  repilarly  organized  commercial  exchanges.  We 
append  hereto  an  extract  from  that  opinion,  So.  224  and  No.  280,  Mr.  Justice  Holmea 
delivering  the  opinion: 

"As  has  appeared,  the  plaintiff's  chamber  of  commerce  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  great 
market,  where  through  its  eighteen  hundred  memtieiB,  is  transactfid  a  large  part  of 
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tiie  graiit  and  proviaion  buaiuees  of  the  world.  Of  course,  in  a  modem  market  contracU 
are  not  confined  to  nalea  for  inunediale  delivery.  People  will  endeavor  to  forecast 
the  future  and  to  make  agreementti  according  to  tbeii  prophecy.  Speculation  of  this 
kind  by  competent  men  is  the  eelf-adjuBtmcnt  of  society  to  the  probable.  Its  value  ia 
well  known  as  a  means  of  avoiding  or  mitigating  catastrophes,  equalizing  prices  and 
[>roviding  for  periods  of  want.  It  is  true  that  the  success  of  llie  strong  induces  imita- 
tion by  the  weak,  a.nd  that  incompetent  pcraona  bring  themselvea  to  ruin  by  under- 
taking to  speculate  in  their  turn.  But  legislatures  and  courts  generally  have  recog- 
nized that  the  mitural  evolutions  of  a  complex  society  are  to  be  touched  only  with  a 
very  cautious  hand,  and  that  such  coarse  attempts  at  a  remedy  for  the  waste  incident 
to  every  social  function  aa  a  simple  prohibition  and  laws  to  stop  its  being  are  harmful 
and  vain.  This  court  has  upheld  sales  of  stock  for  future  delivery  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  parties  provided  for  oy  the  rules  of  the  Chicago  Stock  Exchange.  Ckwt  v. 
JamUaon,  182  U.  S.,  461. 

"When  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  was  incorporated  we  can  not  doubt  that  it  was 
expected  to  afford  a  market  for  future  as  well  as  present  sales,  with  Ihe  necessary 
incidents  of  such  a  market,  and  while  the  State  of  Illinois  allows  that  charter  to  stand, 
we  can  not  believe  that  the  pita,  merely  as  places  where  future  sales  are  made,  are  for- 
bidden by  the  law.  But  again,  the  contracts  mado  in  the  pita  ia«  contracts  between 
the  members.  We  must  suppose  that  from  the  b^inning  as  now,  if  a  member  had  a 
contract  with  another  member  to  buy  a  certain  amoimt  of  wheat  at  a  certain  time  and 
another  to  sell  the  same  amount  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  deemed  uxmeceseary  t« 
exchange  warehouse  receipts.  We  must  suppose  that  then  as  now,  a  settlement 
would  be  made  by  the  payment  of  differences,  after  the  analogy  of  a  clearing  house. 
This  naturally  would  take  place  no  less  that  Iho  contracts  were  mado  in  good  faith 
for  actual  delivery,  since  the  result  of  actual  delivery  would  be  to  leave  tne  parties 
just  where  they  were  before.  Set-off  has  all  the  effects  of  delivery.  The  ring  settle- 
ment is  simply  a  more  complex  case  of  the  same  kind.  Theee  settlements  would  be 
frequent,  as  the  number  of  persons  buying  and  selling  was  comparatively  small.  i 

"The  fact  that  contracts  are  satisfied  in  this  way  ciy  »et^S  and  the  payment  of    i 
differences  detraclB  in  no  degree  from  the  good  faith  of  the  parties,  and  if  the  parties     . 
know  when  they  make  such  contracts  that  they  are  very  likely  to  have  a  cb^ce  (o 
satisfy  them  in  that  way  and  intend  t^i  make  use  of  it,  that  fact  is  perfectly  consistent    j 
with  a  serious  business  purpose  and  an  intent  that  the  contract  shall  mean  what  it    { 
aays.    There  is  no  doubt,  from  the  rules  of  the  board  of  trade  or  the  evidence^  that  the    j 
contracts  made  between  the  members  are  intended  and  supposed  to  be  binding  in    i 
manner  and  form  as  they  are  made.    There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  part  of  those  con-    - 
tracts  is  made  for  serious  business  purposes.     Hedging,  for  instance,  as  it  is  called, 
is  a  means  by  which  collectors  and  exporters  of  grain  or  other  product,  and  manufac- 
turers who  make  contracts  in  advance  fur  the  sale  of  their  goods,  secure  themaelvee 
against  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  by  counter  contracts  for  the  purchase  or  sale, 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  product,  or  of  the  material  of  manufac- 
ture.    It  is  none  the  less  a  serious  business  contract  for  a  legitimate  and  useful  purpose 
that  it  may  be  offset  before  the  time  of  delivery  in  case  delivery  should  not  be  needed 
or  desired. 

"  Purchases  made  with  the  understanding  that  the  contract  will  be  settled  by  paying 
the  difference  between  the  contract  and  the  market  price  at  a  certain  time  (Embrey  r. 
Jemison,  Wl  U.  S.,  336;  Weare  Commission  Co.  v.  People,  209  111.,  528)  stand  on 
different  ground  from  purchases  made  merely  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  be 
satisfied  by  eet-otf.  If  the  latter  might  fall  within  the  statute  of  Illinois,  we  would 
not  be  the  6rst  to  decide  that  they  did  when  the  object  was  self-protection  in  business 
and  not  merely  a  speculation  entered  into  for  its  own  sake.  It  seems  to  us  an  extraor- 
dinary and  unlikcfy  proposition  that  the  dealings  which  give  its  character  to  the  great 
market  for  future  sales  in  this  country  are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  wagers  or  as  pre- 
tended' buying  or  selling,  without  any  intention  of  receiving  and  paying  for  the 
property  bought,  or  of  delivering  the  properly  sold,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Illinois 
act.  Such  a  view  seems  to  us  hardly  consistent  with  the  admitted  fact  that  the  quo- 
tations of  prices  from  the  market  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  business  world, 
and  not  least  to  the  farmers;  so  important,  indeed,  that  it  is  argued  here  and  has  been 
held  in  Illinois  that  the  quotations  are  clothed  with  a  public  use.  It  seems  to  ns 
hardly  consistent  with  the  obvious  purposes  of  the  plaintiff's  charter,  or  indeed  with 
the  words  of  the  statute  invoked.  The  sales  in  the  pits  are  not  pretended,  but,  as 
we  have  said,  are  meant  and  supposed  to  be  binding.  A  set^oS  ts  in  legal  effect  a 
delivery.  We  speak  only  of  the  contracts  made  in  the  pits,  because  in  them  the 
members  are  principals.  The  subsidiary  riehts  of  their  employeiB  where  the  members 
buy  as  brokers  we  tnink  it  unnecessary  to  discuss. 
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"  In  the  view  which  we  take,  the  proportion  of  the  dealings  in  the  pit  which  are 
Brttled  in  this  waj;  throws  no  light  on  the  question  of  the  proportion  of  serious  dealings 
for  legitimate  fausinesB  purpoeee  to  thoee  which  fairly  can  be  classed  as  waoers  or  pre- 
tended contracts.  No  more  does  the  fact  that  the  contracts  thus  disposed  of  call  for 
many  times  the  total  receipta  of  grain  in  Chicago.  The  fact  that  they  can  be  and  are 
set-oS  sufficiently  explains  the  possibility,  which  is  no  more  wonderful  than  the  enor- 
i  mous  disproportion  between  the  currency  of  the  country  and  contracts  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  many  of  which  in  like  manner  are  set-oB  in  clearing  houses  without 
any  one  dreaming  that  they  are  not  paid,  and  for  the  rest  of  which  the  same  money 
Bufficea  in  succeeeion,  the  lees  being  needed  the  more  rapid  the  circulation  ip." 

The  gentlemen  may  look  it  over;  and  without  objection  it  mil  be 
inserted  at  the  place  requested,  immediately  followmg  the  Supreme 
Court  decision. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  ia  a  discussion 
of  that  decision  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Burleson  ? 
The  Chairman.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  You  have  ruled  that  it  will  go  in  if  we  have  no 
i  objection  after  we  have  read  it  ? 

I       The  Chairman.  It  will  go  in  if  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of 
I  the  committee. 

Board  oC  Trade  of  the  City  of  CblcaEo  v.  Chrlstia  Grain  and  Stock  Company,  198  U.  S.,  236. 

I  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  was  incorporated  under  the  lawa  of  Illinois.  It  main- 
tained an  exchange  hall  for  its  member  where  they  made  sales  and  purchases  of  grain 
and  provisions  exclusively  for  future  delivery.  The  quotations  of  prices  offered  and 
accepted  on  the  exchange  during  businesa  hours  were  collected  by  the  board  of  trade 
and  handed  to  the  telegraph  companies,  which  had  their  instrumenla  close  at  hand 
and  sent  the  quotations  to  the  board's  offices,  many  in  number.  The  telegraph  com- 
paniee  received  the  messagea  under  contract  not  to  furnish  them  to  bucket  shops  or 
other  places  for  use  in  bets,  for  illegal  contracts,  or  to  persons  not  approved  by  the 
board  of  trade.  This  amounted  to  a  confinement  of  the  quotations  to  patrons  of  the 
board  of  trade. 

The  Christie  Grain  and  Stock  Company,  in  some  way  not  disclosed  by  the  testimony, 
procured  the  quotations  and  ui<ed  them  in  its  businees  of  maintaining  a  bucket  shop. 
TTie  board  of  trade  brought  an  action  to  restrain  the  Christie  Grain  andSlock  Company 
from  using  and  distributing  these  quotations.  The  defendants  resisted  the  injunction, 
principally  upon  the  allied  ground  that  the  board  of  trade  was  itself,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  Illinois,  mamtainingthegreatest  of  bucket  shops,  wherein  was  permitted 
the  pretended  buying  and  selling  of  grain  and  provisions  without  any  intention  oi 
receiving  and  paying  for  the  property  so  bought,  or  of  delivering  the  properi.y  bo  sold, 
and  that  therefore  the  quotations  could  not  have  been  legitimate  property  in  reapect 
to  which  complainants  were  entitled  to  the  relief  sought. 

It  appeared  from  the  testimony  that  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  transactions  on 
the  ejtcnange  involved  no  physical  delivery  of  any  grain,  but  that  settlements  could 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  set-offs,  which  consisted  in  setting  off  contracts  to  buy  wheat 

tnme  time,  and  paying  the  difference  of  price  in  cash,  at  the  end  of  the  business  day. 

The  circuit  court  of  appeals  (or  the  eighth  circuit  decided  that  the  quotations  m 
question  were  so  intimately  connected  with  gambling  transactions,  held  by  the  court 
to  be  within  the  terms  of  the  Illinois  statute,  that  the  board  of  trade  could  not  invoke 
the  jurisdiction  of  equity  to  protect  them  from  use  by  other  parties.  From  this  deci- 
rion  the  board  of  trade  removed  thecase  to  the  Supreme  Court  upon  awrit  of  certiorari, 
where  it  was  held  that  notwithstanding  the  source  of  the  quotations  they  were  property 
and  were  entitled  to  protection  in  the  hands  of  the  boaid  of  trade.  The  injunction 
was  therefore  directeo  to  be  granted. 

In  the  course  of  the  opinion  occurs  the  significant  language: 

"  It  then  the  plaintiff's  collection  of  information  is  otherwise  entitled  to  protection, 
it  does  not  cease  to  be  so,  even  if  it  is  information  concerning  illegal  acta.  The  statis- 
tics of  crime  are  property  to  the  same  extent  as  any  other  Htati.itics,  even  if  collected 
by  a  criminal  who  fumiBhes  some  of  the  data." 

It  was  upon  this,  and  upon  no  other  theory  of  the  case,  that  the  injunction  wu 
granted. 
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I 

The  court  investigated,  however,  the  good  faith  of  the  tmnsactionB  on  the  exchange    ' 
and  concluded  that  as  conducted  there,  they  were  not  mconsisteDt  with  a  legitimkl«    ' 
business  purpoao  and  that  aa  a  general  proposition  there  could  be  nothmg  harmful  to   < 
trade  and  commerce  In  the  bona  fide  purchase  of  grain  for  future  delivery  and  the 
subsequent  sale  of  the  same  amount,  the  transaction  being  settled  upon  the  ba^ 
of  the  difference  in  price  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  and  sale. 

That  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  court  is  plainly  evidenced  by  the  following 
language  in  the  opinion: 

"The  fact  that  contracts  are  satisfied  in  this  way  by  set-off  and  payment  of  difference 
detracts  in  no  degree  from  the  good  foith  of  the  parties,  and  if  the  parties  know  when 
they  make  such  contracts  that  they  are  very  likely  to  have  a  chance  to  satiafy  them  in 
that  way  and  intend  to  make  use  of  it.  that  fact  is  perfectly  conaistent  with  a  serioua 
business  purpose  and  an  intent  that  the  contract  snail  mean  what  it  says.  There  is 
no  doubt,  from  the  rules  of  the  board  of  trade,  or  the  evidence,  that  the  contracts 
made  between  the  members  are  intended  and  supposed  to  be  binding  in  manner  and 
form  as  they  are  made.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  a  large  part  of  those  contracts  is  made 
for  serious  Dusinens  purposeR,  Hedging,  for  instance,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  means  b; 
which  collectoiB  and  eiporteis  of  grain  or  other  products,  and  manufacturers  who 
make  contracts  in  advance  for  the  sale  of  their  goods,  secure  themselves  against  tbe 
fluctuation  of  the  market  by  counter  contracts  for  the  purchase  or  sale,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  product,  or  of  the  material  of  manufacture.  It 
is  none  the  leas  a  serioun  businet«  contract  for  a  Intimate  and  useful  purpose  that 
it  may  be  offset  before  the  time  of  delivery  in  case  delivery  should  not  be  needed  c* 
desired." 

Then  the  court  distinguishes  between  purchases  made  with  the  understanding  that 
the  contract  will  be  settled  by  paying  the  difference  between  the  contract  and  the 
market  price  at  a  certain  time  (which  were  held  in  Embrey  r.  Jemison,  131  U.  S.,  338, 
to  be  gambling  contracts  and  unenforceable),  and  purchases  made  merely  with  the 
expectation  that  they  will  be  satisfied  by  set-off;  tacitly  reaffirming  Em  brey  u.  Jemison  ] 
and  intimating  that  the  latter  forms  of  contracts  were  not  necesaarfly  prohibited  by  the 
statute  of  Illinois  and  that  such  contracts  were  not  devoid  of  merit  when  the  object 
was  self  protection  in  business  and  not  merely  a  speculation,  entered  into  for  its  own 
sake."  It  was  further  said  in  the  opinion — and  this  plainly  presents  the  view  of  the 
court  that  the  transaction  in  the  board  of  trade  did  not  contemplate  mere  wageis  or 
pretended  buying  and  selling  without  intention  of  receiving  and  paying  for  the  prop- 
erty— that: 

"  It  seems  to  ua  an  extraordinary  and  unlikely  proposition  that  the  dealings  which 
give  its  character  to  the  great  market  for  future  sales  in  this  country  are  to  be  regarded 
as  mere  wagers  or  as  "  pretended  "  buying  or  selling,  without  any  intention  of  receiving 
and  paying  for  the  property  bought,  or  of  delivering  the  property  sold,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Illinois  act." 

'Hiat  the  court  was  fully  Impressed  with  the  fact  that  Ii^timatc  and  enforcible 
contracts,  and  not  speculations  on  the  future  prices  of  grain  where  no  acceptance  or 
delivery  was  intended,  were  the  objects  of  transactions  on  the  board  of  trade,  is 
further  manifested  by  the  following  language: 

"In  the  view  which  we  take,  the  proportion  of  the  dealings  in  the  pit  which  are 
settled  in  this  way  throws  no  light  on  the  question  of  the  proportion  of  serious  dealings 
for  legitimate  business  purposes  to  those  which  fairly  can  be  classed  as  wagern  or  pre- 
tended contracts.  No  more  does  the  fact  that  the  contracts  thus  disposed  of  call  for 
many  times  the  total  receipts  of  grain  in  Chicago.  The  fact  that  they  can  be  and  ate 
set  off  sufficiently  explains  the  possibility,  which  is  no  more  wonderful  than  the 
enormous  disproportion  between  the  currency  of  the  country  and  contracts  for  the 
payment  of  money,  many  of  which  in  like  manner  are  set  off  in  clearinghouses  without 
any  one  dreaming  that  they  are  not  paid,  and  for  the  rest  of  which  Uie  same  money 
sumces  in  succession,  the  lese  being  needed  the  more  rapid  the  cireulation  is." 

A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  decision  with  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  67,  "A  bill  to 
prohibit  mterference  with  commeree  among  the  Slatca  and  Territories  and  with  for^ 
eign  nations,  and  to  remove  obstructions  thereto,"  discloses  no  conflict  whatever  in  the 
law  applicable  to  each.  H.  R.  67  in  no  way  whatever,  either  In  terms  or  spirit,  hin- 
ders or  obstructs  legitimate  transactions  for  future  delivery  of  cotton,  nor  indeed  in  the 
settlement  between  seller  and  purchaser  at  a  future  date  upon  the  basis  of  the  diECe^ 
ence  in  price,  if  subseguent  events  should  warrant  the  parties  in  so  doing. 

It  Is  wholly  and  entirely  baaed  upon  the  theory  of  those  Illegal  speculations  in  cot- 
ton futures  where  no  delivery  or  receipt  of  the  cotton  is  ever  intendM,  and  which  have 
been  denounced  an  gamblii^  contracts  in  so  many  decisions,  both  federal  and  state, 
that  it  Is  useless  here  to  enumerate  them. 
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It  applies  to  contracts  for  future  delivery  of  cotton  the  ledt  of  that  wholeBome, 
equitaDle,  and  wall-known  principle  of  law  that  there  shall  be  mutuality  of  right  in 
requiring  an  houeatfulfillmeatof  the  temiBof  the  contract;  that  ie,  that  the  seller  sball 
l»ve  the  right  to  require  the  purcha.'ter  to  accept  the  cotton,  and  that  the  purchiifier 
afaall  enjoy  the  reciprocal  right  to  require  the  seller  to  deliver  the  cotton.  To  admit 
that  any  other  principle  Bhould  eovern  theae  con  tracts  is  to  acknowledge  at  once  that 
they  are  gambling  contracts  wiUiin  the  denunciation  of  both  the  common  law  and 
numerous  statutes.  And  further,  the  bill  deals  with  telegraph  and  telephone  mes- 
mgee  respecting  that  class  of  contracts  universally  declared  oy  the  courts  to  be  illegal, 
Mui  ii  ite  terms  should  be  misconstrued  and  perverted  so  as  to  attempt  ita  euSoKe- 
ment  upan  lawful  transactions  it  would  be  the  error  of  the  Government,  not  the  mischief 
of  the  bill.  A  complete  defense  is  made  to  anytbing  in  this  bill  when  the  party  proee- 
culed  establishes  the  legitimacy  and  good  faith  of  his  transaclion.  The  t«1egrapn  and 
telephone  companies  are  completely  protected  when  they  require  the  senders  and 
recipients  of  mesat^es  respecting  contracta  for  future  delivery  of  cotton  to  fumiah 
them  with  the  affidavits  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

It  would  seem  unnecessary  in  this  discussion  to  review  the  numerous  decisions  of  th« 
courts  pronouncing  void  contracts  for  the  sale  and  purcliase  of  commodities  where  no 
delivery  or  acceptance  is  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties,  but  merely  a  settlement 
uponUiebasisof  the  diSerences  in  prices  at  some  future  day.  The  citation  of  Embrey 
t>.  Jameson  (131  U.  S,,  336),  should  be  sufficient  at  this  day  to  set  the  matter  at  rest. 

It  was  there  decided: 

"A  conti^t  for  the  purchase  of  'future-delivery'  cotton,  neither  the  purchase  nor 
delivery  of  actual  cotton  being  contemplated  by  the  parties,  but  the  settlement  in 
respect  to  which  is  to  be  upon  the  basis  of  the  mere  'diRerence'  between  the  contract 
price  and  the  market  price  of  said  cotton  futures,  according  to  the  fiuctuations  in  the 
Burket,  is  a  wagering  contract  and  illegal  and  void,  as  well  under  the  statutes  of  New 
York  and  Vii^nia,  as  generally  in  this  country." 

It  is  a  most  significant  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago  v. Christie 
Grain  and  Stock  Company  not  one  syllable  is  to  be  found  denying  or  in  the  remotest 
degree  questioning  the  soundness  of  the  decision  in  Embrey  v.  Jameson.  This  is 
sufficient  to  overthrow  any  argument  that  that  case  held  such  contracts  to  be  lawful 
and  legitimate.  And  further,  not  one  of  the  numerous  cases,  either  federal  or  state, 
denouncing  such  transactions  is  cited  in  that  opinion  for  the  purpose  of  predicating 
upon  it  an  unfavorable  comment  by  the  court.  It  would  be  so  extraordinary  for  the 
court  to  reverse  all  these  decisions  without  some  allusion  to  even  one  of  them,  that  such 
an  intention  can  not  be  imputed  to  it.  It  lies  on  the  face  of  the  decision  that  no  such' 
intention  was  in  the  minds  of  the  justice  who  wrote  the  opinion  and  those  who  con- 
In  the  opinion  in  the  case  of  Board  of  Trade  i'.  Christie  Grain  and  Slock  Company, 
at  p.  24S,  occurs  this  language: 

This  court  has  upheld  sales  of  stock  for  future  delivery  and  the  substitution  of 
parties  provided  for  by  the  rules  of  the  Chicago  Stock  Exchange,  Clews  v.  Jamieson 
(182  U.  S.,  401)." 

Turning  to  the  case  of  Clews  v.  Jamieson,  it  is  found  that  in  that  case  there  was  a 
bona  fide  contract  to  sell  stock  and  that  there  was  no  understanding  whatever  between 
the  parties  that  it  should  be  fulfilled  by  payments  of  the  difference  between  the  con- 
tract and  the  market  prite  at  the  time  set  for  delivery.  The  conclusions  of  the  court 
we  contained  in  the  following  syllabus: 

"It  plainly  appears  in  this  case  from  the  pleadings  that  the  sales  and  purchases  of 
itock  were  in  fact  made  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  stock  excluinge,  and  ul  the  trans- 
actions n^;arding  the  sales  and  purchases  must  be  regarded  as  having  taken  place 
with  direct  reference  and  subject  to  those  rules. 

"A  contract,  which  is  on  its  face  one  of  sale,  with  a  provision  for  future  delivery,  is 
valid,  and  the  burden  of  proving  that  it  is  invalid,  as  being  a  cover  for  the  settlement 
of  differences,  rests  with  the  party  making  the  assertion. 

"There  is  nothing  in  the!>e  contracts  wtiich  shows  that  they  were  gaming  contracts 
"" '  '       '  '     '  n  of  the  statutes  of  Illinois;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  w"" 


....  ... -- J  made 

eicluded  fictitious  sales  and  provided  that  any  member  of  the  exchange  who  wa 
interested  in  or  associated  with,  or  whose  office  was  connected  directly  or  indirectly 
by  wire  or  other  contrivance  with  any  organization,  firm,  or  individual  engaged  in 
the  bueincBs  of  dealing  in  differences  or  quotations  on  the  fluctuations  in  the  market 
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price  of  any  commodity  or  security  without  a  bona  fide  purchaee  and  aale  of  eald 
commodity  or  security  in  r^iilar  market  or  exchanKe,  should  be  deemed  to  have 
committea  an  act  detnment^Io  the  int«reetaiid  wel&re  of  the  exchange  and  should 

be  suspended. 

It  can  not  be  disputed  that  a  contract  For  the  future  delivery  of  commoditiee  even 
not  at  the  time  in  the  possesion  of  the  seller  or  even  thou^  not  in  existence  at  the 
time  the  contract  is  made  is  valid  and  enforcible.  But  this  falls  tar  ^hort  of  sustain- 
ing the  proposition  that  such  contracts  where  there  is  no  intention  of  deliverii^  or 
even  of  acquiring  the  property  to  deliver  and  where  the  contract  ia  to  be  settled  upon 
ditierencee  in  pncee  are  valid  and  enforcible.  The  second  paragraph  of  the  last  sylla- 
bu8  plainly  distinguishes  between  the  two. 

The  argument  that  H.  R.  67  ia  contiary  to  the  decision  in  Board  of  Trade  v.  Chriatie 
Grain  ana  Stock  Company  is  ba,Bed  upon  a  willful  failure  to  distinguish  between  con- 
tracts, on  the  one  hand,  for  bona  fide  sales  of  commodities  to  be  delivered  in  the 
future,  or  to  be  settled,  if  the  parties  eubsequently  decide  to  so  discharge  their  ohh- 

Stions,  by  payment  and  acceptance  of  the  losses  by  decline  in  the  market — the  only 
sis  for  recovery  if  suit  were  instituted  for  damages — and  contracts,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  the  ostensible,  but  unreal,  purpcae  of  settling  the  contract  by  payment  of  differ 
ences  in  prices  at  the  time  delivery  is  due. 

It  is  with  the  latter  sort  of  contracts  that  the  biU  deals  and  that  it  is  a  valid  and 
useful  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  protect  commerce  from  the  evils  of  an 
unlawful  practice  can  not  be  succeasmlly  denied. 

H.  R.  67  in  none  of  its  provisions  prohibits  the  settlement  of  contracts  for  future 
delivery  of  cotton,  on  the  basis  of  set-otls,  when  the  parties  at  the  inception  of  the 
contract  intended  in  good  faith  to  fulfill  its  obligations,  but  subsequentTy  decide  lo 
adjust  their  agreement  by  payment  of  differences  in  the  contract  price  and  the  price 
of  the  cotton  on  the  dato  delivery  is  due. 

TESTIMOirr  OF  HB.  A.  B.  XABSH— Contiaoed. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  should '  like  to  talk  about, 
biiefly,  is  the  situation  which  has  developed,  primarily  in  connection 
with  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  but  in  reality  in  connection 
with  all  use  of  contracts  for  future  deuvery,  by  reason  of  the  extensive 
report  of  the  Conmiiasioner  of  Corporations  upon  the  cotton  exchanges 
of  the  country. 

The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  ever  since  its  organization,  beii^  ■ 
composed  (as  I  have  said  to  the  committee)  of  cotton  merchants, 
has  Deen  keenly  solicitous  that  its  rules  and  regulations  should  be 
just  and  fair,  and  responsive  to  the  actual  requirements  of  the  cotton 
trade  aa  conducted  by  merchants.  This  was  shown  very  early  in  its 
history.  When  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  was  first  organized, 
its  by-laws  and  rules  were  to  a  large  extent  a  reflection  of  the  tjy-laws 
and  rules  of  the  Ijiverpool  Cotton  Association,  which  was  nirmed 
somewhat  before  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange.  The  Liverpool 
Cotton  Association  had  framed  its  contract  for  future  delivery  in 
such  a  way  aa  to  limit  the  deliveries  of  cotton  to  grades  from  low 
middling  up.  It  was  not  many  years  after  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  was  organized  before  the  cotton  producers  of  the  South 

feneraily  represented  to  the  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Ixchange  that  they  were  producing  cotton  below  low  middling  in 
grade,  and  that  it  was  an  injustice  to  them  that  these  lower  grades  of 
cotton  should  not  be  tonderable  upon  contracts  in  New  York.  In 
response  to  those  representations  from  cotton  producers,  and  con- 
vinced by  their  study  of  the  cotton  business  that  it  was  a  just  and 
proper  step  to  take,  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  widened  the 
range  of  deliveries,  and  admitted  to  them  these  grades  of  cotton 
which  were  produced  in  the  South,  which  had  to  be  nandled  by  mer- 
chants, which  had  to  have  a  market;  and  from  that  time  to  this  the 
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grades  of  cotton  deliverable  in  New  York  have  represented  the  cotton 
crop  as  nature  produces  it,  and  as  the  producers  have  to  dispose  of  it. 

From  the  time  of  the  organization  of  cotton  exchanges  and  the 
framing  of  rules  and  regulations  under  which  the  business  should  be 
conducted,  a  point  of  controversy  constantly  agitated  has  been  the 
method  of  determining  the  valuation  of  grades  of  cotton  other  than 
middling.  The  cotton  crop  consists  of  a  large  number  of  grades. 
Middling  cotton  makes  up  only  a  small  portion  of  any  crop.  In 
framing  a  contract  for  future  delivery,  all  the  exchanges  made  mid- 
dling cotton  the  starting  point  in  re<Stoning  the  money  value  of  the 
hundred  bales  delivered  on  a  contract.  But  as  the  proportion  of 
middling  cotton  in  any  crop  was  necessarily  small,  and  as  otner  grades 
had  to  Be  delivered,  there  immediately  arose  the  question  as  to  the 
valuation  of  these  other  grades  for  delivery  purposes. 

The  Liverpool  Cotton  Association,  being  primarily  a  market  for 
buy^ers  and  consumers  of  cotton,  had  framed  its  rules  with  regard  to 
this  complex  and  controversial  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  favor- 
able to  buyers  and  consumers.  The  method  adopted  in  Liverpool 
was  that  tne  different  grades  of  cotton,  when  delivered,  should  be 
valued  at  their  market  value  on  the  day  of  delivery.  This  method  of 
valuing  these  different  grades  is  what  has  recently  come  to  be  termed 
the  "commercial  difference"  method.  I  say,  this  principle  was 
adopted  first  in  Liverpool,  which  waa  a  buyers'  and  consumers' 
msrKet;  and  it  was  favorable  to  buyers  and  consumers  of  cotton 
because  it  gave  an  opportunity,  in  case  grades  that  were  sent  forward 
from  the  United  States  for  delivery  became  temporarily  over- 
abundant, to  change  the  difference  before  that  cotton  amved  in 
Liverpool,  and  save  the  buyer  and  the  consumer  any  temporary 
market  decline  in  the  value  of  that  cotton. 

Both  of  the  American  exchanges  adopted  tliis  same  principle,  taking 
it  from  Liverpool,  in  the  early  stages  of  their  history.  I  may  say  at 
this  point  that  during  the  early  period  of  the  history  of  the  cotton 
exchanges  the  theory  of  these  operations  was  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood. The  whole  thing  has  been  a  kind  of  organic  development.  It 
is  only  little  by  little  that  the  most  expert  merchants  have  been  able 
to  penetrate  to  the  real  principles  underlying  the  conduct  of  their 
busmess.  And  this  method  of  treating  the  valuation  of  the  different 
grades  when  delivered  on  contract  was  not  closely  studied  in  all  of 
its  ramifications  and  in  all  the  results  that  it  would  produce. 

As  time  went  on  it  was  found  that  this  method  of  valuing  the  dif- 
ferent grade-s  gave  rise  to  constant  controversies  and  gave  opportu- 
nities for  certam  abuses.  For  example,  if  a  large  operator  was  going 
to  take  delivery  of  a  large  amount  of  cotton  and  had  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  a  good  deal  of  that  cotton  would  be  of  certain  specific  grades, 
it  was  easy  for  him  to  produce  the  impression  througii  the  market 
that  those  ©"a^des  M'ere  overvalued  and  tnat  they  ought  to  be  reduced 
in  value.  The  methods  by  which  this  manipulation  (as  it  is  called) 
was  accomplished  were  of  course  various.  I  am  not  saying  that  in 
many  cases  the  operator  himself  may  not  have  been  convinced  in  his 
own  mind  of  the  correctness  of  his  position.  When  a  man  has  a  lai^ 
pecuniary  interest  at  stake,  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  prevent  his 
mind  from  being  affected  by  that  which  he  would  like  to  see  come  to 

Siss.     To  such  an  extent  is  this  true  that  one  of  the  members  of  the 
ew  York  Cotton  Exchange,  whom  I  believe  we  all  regard  as  the  man 
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wlio  cim  look  himself  squarest  in  the  face  of  all  the  members  of  the 
exchange,  has  said  to  me  repeatedly  that  he  is  unable,  when  he  has 
an  interest,  to  exercise  a  calm  and  unbiased  judgment. 

The  controversies  occasioned  by  this  method  of  arriving  at  the 
valuation  of  the  different,  grades  finally  resulted  in  a  feeling  in  the 
New  York  market  that  there  was  something  essentially  wrong,  some- 
thing essentially  unjust  and  unfair,  in  making  it  possible  or  leaving  it 
possu>le  for  influences  which  mi^ht  prove  a  little  later  not  to  have  been 
based  upon  real  market  conditions  to  affect  this  very  important  mat- 
ter. And  so,  in  1897,  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  decided  that 
it  would  abandon  that  method  of  arriving  at  the  valuation  of  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  cotton,  and,  instead,  would  have  a  valuation  of  these 
grades  made  only  twice  a  year,  in  September  and  in  November,  leav- 
mg  the  valuation  to  a  large  conmiittee  of  seventeen  men  who  should 
determine,  as  far  as  human  wisdom  could  determine,  the  valuation 
that  should  be  placed  upon  the  different  grades  for  each  particular 
crop. 

This  system,  adopted  in  1897  by  the  New  York  Cotton  ExchaMe, 
was  obviously  open  to  one  criticism — the  criticism  that  it  was  ana  is 
illogical,  If  you  are  going  to  value  your  different  grades  twice  a  year, 
no  logical  reason  can  bo  advanced  why  you  should  not  value  them 
three  times  a  year;  and  if  three  times  a  year,  whv  you  should  not 
value  them  four  times  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  going  to 
cut  down  the  valuations  to  twice  a  year,  no  logical  reason  can  be 
advanced  why  you  should  not  cut  them  down  to  once  a  year;  or,  if 
you  are  going  to  cut  them  down  to  once  a  year,  why  you  should  not 
make  vour  valuation  once  and  for  all,  and  let  it  stand. 

As  I  say,  these  were  the  logical  objections  that  might  be  advanced 
and  may  still  be  advanced  against  the  method  which  the  New  YoA 
Cotton  Exchange  adopted  in  1897,     All  that  can  be  said  in  defense  of 
the  illogical  position  which  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  took  is 
that  in  affairs  of  this  kind,  as  vou  gentlemen  all  know,  complete    ' 
logicality  is  always  slow  to  be  ootained.     The  whole  history  of  the 
English  race  is  the  history  of  illogical  conclusions.     It  is  the  history   ' 
of  men  seeing  something  wrong  and  taking  a  step  toward  the  corree-   '■■ 
tion  of  it.     Tiie  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  saw  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  it  took  a  step  toward  the  correction  of  it.     And  the  sys- 
tem adopted  in  1897,  in  spite  of  its  illo^cahty,  was  a  step  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  defensible  principle  in  connection  witn  the  valua- 
tion of  the  different  grades  of  cotton  deliverable  on  .contracts. 

This  system  work^l  weU  in  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  from 
1897  down  to  1906.  The  old  complaints  of  manipulations  and 
abuses,  the  old  irritations  which  had  arisen  out  of  men's  feeling  a  sense 
of  injustice  done  them,  ceased.  But  in  1906  a  situation  arose  which 
brought  this  whole  question  once  more  upon  the  carpet.  In  the  end 
of  September,  1906,  there  came  a  storm  covering  a  very  large  part  ot 
the  cotton-producing  area  of  the  South ;  and  in  a  night  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  high  and  the  low  grades  of  cotton  in  that  crop  were 
completely  reversed.  In  a  night  a  crop  which  had  promised  to  be 
of  the  normal  proportions  of  tuo  high  and  the  low  grades  became  • 
crop  with  an  abnormal  proportion  of  the  low  grades  and  an  extraor- 
dinary scarcity  of  the  high  grades. 

After  this  storm  took  place  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  it  became  apparent  even  to  the  most  aq>ert  cotton  mer- 
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chants.  We  had  liad  storms  before,  like  the  Galveston  storm  in 
1900 — storms  of  great  power,  and  covering  a  very  large  amount  of 
territoiy.  But  the  Galveston  storm  of  1900  produced  no  such  result 
upon  the  relative  proportions  of  the  high  and  the  low  grades  of 
cotton  as  did  the  storm  of  September,  1906.  The  question  of  what 
should  be  done  with  the  valuation  of  the  grades  deliverable  upon 
contract  became  an  acute  one,  and  grew  more  and  more  acute  aa 
October  and  November  advanced.  Toward  the  end  of  November, 
1906,  the  revision  committee  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  had 
its  meeting,  its  members  being  fully  aware  of  the  extremely  diverse 
opinions  which  various  members  of  the  exchange  held  with  regard, 
first,  to  the  actual  effects  of  the  storm,  and  second,  with  regani  to 
what  course  ought  to  be  adopted  in  taking  care  of  those  effects. 
The  revision  committee  did  not  decide  to  do  what  logically  it  might 
well  have  been  called  upon  to  do,  viz,  to  reduce  severely  the  valua- 
tion of  these  lower  grades  of  cotton.  And  so  far  as  I  can  learn  the 
chief  reason  why  it  did  not  exercise  this  discretion  in  the  way  I 
have  described  was  that  there  was  a  very  strong  feeling  that  after 
all  the  valuation  of  the  lower  grades  of  cotton,  as  they  had  stood  in 
the  past,  represented  the  real  economic  value  of  those  different 
grades  of  cotton  to  the  spinner. 

That  feeling,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  a  feeling  which  a  good  many  of 
us  had  very  strongly.  I  myself  had  it  very  strongly.  I  was  not  a 
member  of  the  revision  committee;  but  I  held  very  strongly  to  the 
opinion  that  there  was  an  element  of  injustice  involved  in  marking 
down  the  values  of  these  lower  grades  of  cotton  simply  because  the 
producers  of  cotton  in  the  South  had  suffered  a  grave  misfortune. 
And  it  did  not  seem  to  me,  personally,  at  that  time,  ajust  or  fair  thing 
for  the  cotton  merchants  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  to  pro- 
ceed to  a^ravate  the  trouble  and  distress  of  the  producers  of  cotton 
by  marking  down  the  valuation  of  the  only  cotton  that  many  of  them 
had  to  sell.  And  I  am  obliged  to  say,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  on  the  basis 
of  strict  logic,  if  the  principle  of  a  revaluation  were  to  be  pushed  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  there  should  have  been  a  considerably  greater 
revaluation  of  these  lower  grades  than  actually  took  place.  That,  I 
think,  every  member  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  will  freely 
admit.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  we  were  forming  the  best  judgment 
we  could,  and  that  the  considerations  which  actuated  us  were  not  con- 
siderations of  our  selffsh  advantage,  but  were  considerations  of  the 
general  good  of  the  cotton  trade  and  of  the  cotton  producers  of  the 
countiy. 

But  as  time  went  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  became  apparent  that 
the  damage  done  by  that  storm  was  even  greater  than  had  been 
believed  by  even  the  most  pessimistic,  it  became  also  apparent  that 
with  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange  and  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  maintaining  their  old  system  of  marking  down  the  value 
of  these  low  grades,  which  had  become  for  the  time  superabundant, 
there  would  be  a  tendency  to  use  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  as 
the  exclusive  hedge  against  these  large  quantities  of  low-grade  cotton. 
That  actually  took  place,  with  the  result  that  the  value  of  the  contract 
(or  future  delivery  in  the  New  York  market  began  to  decline  relatively 
to  the  price  of  mid<iling  cotton,  and  began  to  decline  relatively  to  the 
price  of  the  contract  for  future  delivery  in  New  Orleans  and  in  Liver- 
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pool.  Immediately,  sir,  there  arose  a  tremendous  outcry  and  very 
bitter  criticism.  Those  who  had  been  using  the  New  York  contract 
as  a  hedge  against  their  sales  of  cotton  to  spinners,  particularly  thrir 
sales  of  the  higher  grades  of  cotton  which  the  storm  nad  made  scarce, 
found  the  vauie  of  their  hedge  depreciating  as  compared  with  the 
cost  to  them  of  buying  the  grades  which  they  had  contracted  to 
deliver.  They  found  that  their  hedge  was  not  doing  for  them  what 
they  had  expected,  and  they  declared  roundly  that  the  New  Yorii 
Cotton  Exchange  was  responsible  for  their  losses;  that  the  system  of 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  was  unaound  and  uncommercial; 
and  that  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  ought  to  be  brought  to  book. 

This  cry,  sir,  was  taken  up  all  through  the  South;  and  particularly 
was  it  taken  up  by  those  persons  through  the  South  who  hold  the 
entirely  erroneous  opinion  that  the  price  of  middling  cotton  is 
governed  by  the  price  of  future  contracts.  It  was  aigued  that  this 
decline  in  the  price  of  future  contracts  in  New  York  was  occasioning 
heavy  loss  to  the  producers  of  cotton  in  the  South;  that  the  producers 
of  cotton  in  the  South  were  being  robbed  because  the  buyers  of  cotton  ' 
were  basing  their  purchases  upon  the  price  of  future  contracts  in  New 
York,  and  were  consequently  taking  away  from  the  cotton  producer  * 
a  portion  of  the  just  value  or  his  property. 

You  all  know,  gentlemen,  the  outcome  of  this.     You  know  the 
agitation  which  reached  Congress — the  agitation  which  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill  instructing  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  to  inveati-    ■- 
gate  the  cotton  exchanges  of  the  country. 

The  Bureau  of  Corporations  started  upon  this  work  in  1907.  The 
representatives  of  the  bureau  came  to  New  York,  as  they  went  ■ 
throughout  the  South  and  to  New  Orleans.  They  were  riven  every  ■ 
kind  of 'information  which  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Et- 
change  could  afford  them.  They  were  given  the  opinion  (which,  at 
that  time,  were' necessarily  extremely  diverse)  of  members  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  with  regard  to  the  situation.  The 
books  of  many  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  abso- 
lutely closed  to  other  members  of  the  exchange,  were  freely  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations.  And 
■  finally,  early  in  1908,  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  issued  the  first  part 
of  its  report  upon  the  cotton  exchanges  of  the  country. 

When  this  first  part  of  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations 
appeared,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  eagerly  read  it  and  eagerly  discussed  it.  They  found  it  to 
contain  a  very  large  body  of  statistical  and  other  material  which  had 
never  before  "been  gathered  together,  and  which,  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  interpreter,  or  as  the  basis  for  a  competent  interpretation 
of  the  principles  of  the  cotton  trade,  was  of  great  value  and  will 
always  nave  great  value.  But,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  must  franldy  say 
that  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  were  somewhat 
dazed  by  a  certain  attitude  taken  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions in  writing  this  report.  In  writing  the  report  the  Commissioner 
of  Corporations  took  an  attitude  whicn  was  somewhat  novel  in  the 
history  of  the  relations  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  merchants  or  any  body  of  merchants  in  the  United  States. 
Let  me  read  a  little  of  what  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  said, 
to  indicate  what  it  was  that  dazed  and  perplexed  members  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 
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On  page  xxi  of  Part  1,  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  says: 
It  is  contended  by  many  that  euch  a  return  to  the  commercial-diScrenco  Ryntem 
would,  because  of  the  disadvantagee  of  New  York's  location,  deetroy  the  buslneaa  of 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchaneo.  There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
result  would  occur.  However  this  may  be,  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchai^je,  if  it  can 
)t  exist  under  ft  just  and  equitable  syBtem,  has  no  eiciwe  for  existence  at  all.    The 


present  New  York  system  of  fixed  differences  is  uneconomic,  in  defiance  of  natural 
law,  unfair,  and,  like  all  other  attempts  to  defy  natural  law,  results  in  such  complex 
and  devious  efiects  that  the  benefits  oi  its  transactions  accrue  only  to  a  skilled  few. 

And  a  little  later,  on  page  xxxiii,  we  find  the  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations saying: 

Moreover,  the  effect  of  a  difference  system  upon  the  businesa  of  the  New  York  market 
alone  is  not  a  proper  basis  for  framing  the  rules  of  an  exchange.  The  first  considera- 
tion is  that  these  rules  shall  be  equitable  and  commercial.  If  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  can  nut  exist  under  such  rules,  then  it  has  no  right  to  exist  at  all. 

Mr,  Chairman,  there  for  the  first  time,  bo  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
histoiy  of  these  United  States  of  America,  there  reached  the  ears  of 
free  citizens,  free  merchants,  using  their  free  discretion  in  the  con- 
duct of  Iheir  businesa,  living  in  the  open,  with  every  rule  and  every 
i^iulation  which  they  were  employing  published  freely  to  the  whole 
world,  the  voice  of  the  bureaucrat,  laying  down  for  those  free  mer- 
chants a  certain  rule  which  he  has  determined  is  the  only  just  and 
equitable  rule  for  them  to  follow,  and  declaring  or  threatening  that 
if  they  do  not  adopt  that  rule,  whatever  their  own  judgment  may  be, 
they  have  no  right  to  exist. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  generally  appreciated  what  effect  a  pronounce- 
ment of  that  kind  must  necessarily  have  upon  free  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  breaking  no  law,  who  are  pursuing  their 
■  activities  in  the  way  in  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  free  merchants 
and  free  citizens  have  been  expected  to  pursue  their  activities. 

Having  seen  this  bureaucratic  attitude  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Corporations,  dazed  and  perplexed  by  it,  the  members  of  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  tlien  proeeeaed  to  examine  this  report  to 
ascertain  whether  it  had  that  other  kind  of  authority,  liigher  than 
the  authority  of  a  government  official — the  authority  of  larce  and 
,  sound  knowledge  of  the  facts,  of  judicious  discrimination  in  the  use 
of  the  facts,  and  of  wise  deduction  from  tlie  facts. 

When  we  came  to  examine  the  report  from  this  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  could  not  see  that  there  was  in  the  report  authority  of 
an  imperative  and  compulsive  kind.  We  found,  sir,  that  although 
the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  had  collected  most  carefully  a 
large  mass  of  material,  yet  that  here  and  there  throughout  the  pages 
of  the  report  there  occurred  such  obvious  misinterpretations  of  fact, 
such  constant  misplacing  of  emphasis  upon  facts,  such  readiness  to 
jump  at  conclusions,  and,  worst  of  all,  such  befuddlement  in  the 
elucidation  of  tlie  principles  which  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations 
bimself  was  trying  to  lay  down,  that  the  report  did  not  have  for  ua 
that  kind  of  intellectual  authority  which  I  have  described.  Let  me 
Bet  forth  a  little  the  kind  of  thing  that  ma<le  those  members  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  who  gave  careful  study  to  this  matter 
hesitate  to  accept  offhand  the  conclusions  and  the  monitory  instruc- 
tions of  the  Commissioner  of  C'orporations. 

In  the  first  place,  we  found  that  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations 
had,  from  the  very  start,  neglected  the  most  obvious  and  the  most 
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fimdamental  principle  in  dealing  with  the  situation,  viz,  that  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  is  an  association  of  cotton  merchants. 
That  fundamental  fact,  which  I  have  tried  to  lay  before  the  conunittee, 
was  completely  obscured  in  all  the  discussions  of  the  CommisBionn 
of  Corporations.  The  complaints  of  spinners  who  wished  to  use  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  as  spinners  and  not  as  merclumts  were 
accepted  as  a  soimd  basis  for  the  conclusions  of  the  Couunisuoner. 
The  complaints  of  speculators,  who  would  have  liked  a  contract  suited 
to  their  particular  ends,  were  given  the  same  weight  as  the  statements 
of  the  most  responsible  merchants  in  the  association.  And,  tluough- 
out,  this  vital  and  fundamental  distinction  was  entirely  ol^ured  and 
overlooked. 

Then  we  found,  sir,  runnk^  through  the  report,  a  most  estraordi-    ; 
nary  confusion  or  terms.    We  toimd  the  Commissioner  of  Corpora-    ■ 
tions  constantly  talking  about  "spot  cotton"  when  he  meant  ''^mid- 
dling cotton."    To  him  the  price  of  spot  cotton  Is  always  the  price  of 
middling  cotton.    The  only  figures  ne  himself  gave  in  his  report  as 
to  the  proportions  of  middlmg  cotton  in  any  crops  of  cotton  indicated    ■ 
that  in  one  crop  there  was  19  per  cent  of  middling,  and  in  the  other    '■. 
crop  which  he  discussed  there  was  29  per  cent  of  middhng.     All  tbe  ^ 
rest  of  the  cotton  in  those  crops,  on  his  own  figures,  was  not  middling  ;■ 
cotton.    And  yet  spot  cotton  m  the  whole  report  or  the  CommisaioQer  j. 
of  Corporations  is  middling  cotton— 19  per  cent  in  that  one  crop,  and  C 
the  other  81  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  not  spot  cotton  at  all.  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  foimd  statements  which  would  probably  seem  ^ 
to  members  of  this  committee  comparatively  insignificant,  but  which  j- 
to  cotton  merchants  like  ourselves  had  a  great  deal  of  significance,  as  L 
indicating  the  genuineness  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Conunisaioner  of  ; 
Corporations  about  the  subject  that  he  was  treating.  For  exanapl&  .. 
we  find  him  saying  that  the  permissibihty  to  deliver  low  grades  of  \_ 
cotton  has  this  result.     In  Part  II  of  his  report,  page  xv,  be  says:        _ 

In  the  third  place,  the  producer  is  encouraged  to  grow  and  pick  (t  low  quali^  o(  .- 
cotton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  the  old  Latin  s^ing,  "Ex  pede  Hot-  - 
culem" — you  can  tell  whether  or  not  a  man  is  Hercules  by lookiiig  at  a 
his  foot;  you  do  not  have  to  look  at  his  whole  body.  And  f^en,  ;. 
nmning  through  the  report,  we  fotmd  first  this  and  tnen  that  state-  ' 
ment  of  the  character  that  I  have  just  read,  we  thought  we  had  »  i 
view  of  the  foot,  and  that  it  was  by  no  means  the  foot  of  Hercules.  € 
[Laughter.]  | 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  was  what  purportied  to  be  an  exhaustive  I 
examination  of  the  business  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  with  ] 
deductions  very  unfavorable  to  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  i 
And  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  is  not  a  body  of  merchants  woo 
will  simply  throw  off  criticisms  of  this  kind  and  disregard  them.     As 
soon  as  the  report  had  been  digested,  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
appointed  a  committee,  of  which  I  bad  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  to 
make  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  these  conditions  which  were 
reported  upon  so  unfavorably  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations. 
It  was  decided  from  the  start  to  invite  the  Commissioner  of  Corporip 
tions  to  liave  a  representative  present  at  every  meeting  of  tbe  com- 
tnittee.    It  was  decided  at  the  start  to  submit  to  the  Commissioner  of  L 
Corporations  the  record  of  every  meeting  of  the  committee,  and  eveiy  it 
scrap  of  evidence  that  the  committee  might  obtain  from  any  boi — 
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The  committee  held  nearh-  60  extensive  hearings.  It  had  be- 
fore it  approximately  100  different  persons  interested  in  the  cotton 
trade.  It  had  before  it  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange, 
members  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange,  members  of  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  spinners  in  considerable  number,  rapre- 
sentatives  of  the  cotton  producers  (among  them  Mr.  Harvie  Jordan, 
and  Mr.  Sumners,  who  has  already  appeared  before  this  committee) ; 
it  received  letters  and  reports  from  Europe,  and  from  spinning  centers 
in  this  country,  and  it  studied  the  situation  as  carefully  as  it  could. 

All  this  mass  of  material,  Mr.  Chairman^  without  exception,  was 
Bubmitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations ;  and  at  a  very  large 
number  of  meetings  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations 
was  actually  and  physically  present.  Furthermore,  after  the  com- 
mittee had  "heard  a  large  number  of  witnesses,  the  Commissioner  of 
Corporations  himself  was  invited  to  a  conference,  and  did,  in  New 
YoFK,  confer  with  the  committee  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange; 
and  there  he  was  given  an  opportunity  to  understand  the  real  diffi- 
culties which  we  found  in  our  path.  The  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions has  here  in  Washington  at  the  present  moment,  I  suppose,  the 
complete  record  of  all  these  proceedings. 

These  numerous  and  prolonged  meetings  were  devoted  to  ascer- 
taining, as  far  as  we  could,  uie  real  underiyinc  principles  of  our 
business,  the  accuracy  of  the  criticisms  which  had  been  passed  upon 
us,  the  validity  of  the  su^estions  that  were  made  to  us,  and  the  real 
scope  and  bearing — not  on  the  immediate  present,  but  upon  the 
whole  range  of  our  business,  now  and  for  years  to  come — of  what  we 
were  ui^ed  to  do.  And  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  all  of  Us,  includ- 
ing myself,  who  had  given  an  unusual  amount  of  study  to  the  subject, 
found  that  at  the  start  we  were  practically  only  groping  into  it. 
The  complexities  of  the  subject  were  so  great,  the  possibilities  of 
onsuspected  damage  if  we  did  this  or  that  were  so  great,  that  it  was 
only  by  slow  degrees  that  our  minds  took  any  determinate  set. 

That  committee  continued  its  hearings  until  early  in  1909;  and 
then  it  found  it  desirable  to  obtain  certain  information  which  I  shall 
describe  in  a  moment,  which  it  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining, 
and  which  it  has  been  slowly  obtaining  since.  Toward  the  end  of 
1909  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  issued  the  final  part  of  his 
report;  and  that  final  part  of  his  report  (this  bulky  volume)  is,  as  is 
evident  to  anyone  who  knows  what  I  have  been  describing  to  the 
committee,  mainly  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  matters  that  wore 
brought  out  in  the  hearings  of  the  committee  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange.  This  report,  as  it  hes  there,  would  not  exist  in  anv  such 
form  as  it  baa  were  it  not  for  the  hearings  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  committee,  the  records  of  which  were  submitted  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations. 

As  the  committee  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  looked  into 
this  matter  it  found,  as  everyone  will  find,  that  the  cntical  point  in 
the  whole  business  is  the  matter  of  valuing  the  different  grades  of 
cotton  for  delivery  upon  contracts  for  future  delivery.  TTie  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations  in  his  first  report  laid  down  the  principle 
^at  the  only  just  and  equitable  method  of  valuing  these  different 
grades  is  what  ne  calls  the  "commercial-difference"  system — the  sys- 
tem which  prevails  in  Liverpool  and  New  Orleans,  and  wliich  did  pre- 
tail  in  New  York  until  1897.     He  roundly  declares,  over  and  over 
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again,  that  this  " conimercial-difference "  system,  as  he  calls- it  (I 
not  think  anyone  ever  did  call  it  so  before  the  Conunissioner  of  C 
porations  so  named  it),  is  the  only  just  and  equitable  system;  and  tl 
the  system  which  he  calls  the  "fixed-difference"  system,  which  1 
been  in  operation  in  New  York,  is  unjust  and  ineqmtable.  And 
last  report  is  mainly  given  to  combating  the  arguments  and  the  s 
gestions  against  liis  contention  which  were  brought  out  In  the  hearii 
of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  committee. 

It  would  take  me,  not  one  morning,  but  several  days  to  go  into 
the  detaib  of  this  intricate  matter  of  the  valuation  of  the  differ 
grades  of  cotton,  I  will  say  here  that  the  Commissioner  of  Corpo 
tions  has  not  begun  to  exhaust  the  subject  in  his  report.  But  cert 
salient  points  do  stand  out,  and  I  will  state  to  the  committee  some 
the  difficulties  which  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  finds  in  the  v 
of  accepting  in  toto  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  CommissioDei 
Corporations. 

The  cotton  merchants  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  kn 
(and  their  knowledge  has  been  amply  confirmed)  that  the  real  r 
son  why  there  is  any  difference  in  the  value  of  the  different  gra 
of  cotton  is  that  those  different  grades  have  different  values  to 
spinner  of  cotton.  There  is  no  other  reason  why  low  middl 
cotton  should  be  worth  less  than  middling  cotton  than  that 
spinner  gets  a  less  quantity  of  yam  and  a  less  quantity  of  gO' 
out  of  his  low  middling  cotton  than  he  gets  out  of  his  middl 
cotton.  Members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  already  ku 
approximately  what  those  differences  of  value  to  the  spinner 
the  different  grades  of  cotton  are.  They  know  that  the  infferen 
between  the  grades  which  liave  exiatea  in  the  New  York  mar 
for  many  years  approximately  represent  the  difference  in  the  va 
of  the  different  grades  to  the  spinner.  It  was  a  kind  of  vague  apr 
hension  of  this  which  had  such  weight  with  members  or  the  S 
York  Cotton  Exchange  when  the  calamitv  of  1906  took  place, 
know  that  low  middling  cotton  is  wortii  to  the  spinner  betwi 
4  and  5  per  cent  less  than  middling  cotton  is  worth  to  the  spini 
I  mean  by  that  that  the  spinner  gets  out  of  100  bales  of  low  middl 
cotton  between  4  and  5  per  cent  less  yam  than  he  gets  out  of 
bales  of  middling  cotton;  and  we  have  substantially  similar  infon 
tion  witli  regard  to  the  value  of  the  other  grades  or  cotton. 

Mr.  Lever,  If  it  does  not  interrupt  yoi>,  Mr.  Marsh,  I  should  I 
to  ask  you  just  there,  for  information,  what  you  consider  in  mak 
up  your  grades?  Is  it  the  staple,  the  color,  and  the  trash  in 
cotton  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  The  staple  has  nothing  to  do  with  it;  and  in 
matter  of  making  up  the  grades  of  wldte  cotton  the  color  has  not  a 
thing  to  do  with  it.    In  making  up  the  grades  of  white  cotton  i 
the  amount  of  leaf  and  trash,  and  so  on,  appearing  in  the  cotton  wh 
determines  the  grade. 

Mr,  Lever.  Does  the  strength  of  the  fiber  of  the  cotton  have  a 
thing  to  do  with  it  t 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  beyond  this:  That  cot 
which  is  what  we  call  "perished"  cotton— cotton  which  has  b 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  the  ten 
strength  of  whose  fiber  is  practically  destroyed — is  not  r^arded  s 
merchantable  cotton,  is  not  tleliverable  upon  contracts  in  the  ^ 
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York  Cotton  Exchange,  and  is  to  be  reg&rded  as  being  in  a  cLass  by 
itself. 

Mr.  Letbs.  I  did  not  want  to  int«iTUpt  you,  but  I  wsnted  that 
information  myself. 

Mr.  Mabse.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposition  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations  is  that  this  economic  difference  in  the  value 
of  the  grades  of  cotton  should  be  entirely  thrown  away;  that  the  only 
thing  to  be  regarded  in  determining  the  differences  between  the  grades 
is  the  relative  supply  of  those  grade^,  and  the  relative  demand  for 
those  grades  from  (lay  to  day.  That  is  the  principle  which  the  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations  tells  us  is  the  only  just  and  equitable 
principle — the  prmciple  which  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  ought 
to  adopt  if  it  is  to  have  any  reason  to  exist.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  la  a 
pretty  extensive  proposition.  But  it  is  a  proposition  which  has  been 
very  generally  taken  up.  These  gentlemen  here  from  the  South 
propound  it.  They  declare  that  that  is  the  oniy  sound  principle. 
And  the  reason  given  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations — and,  as 
I  understand  it,  by  these  southern  gentlemen — is  that  the  all-impor- 
tant matter  is  that  the  price  of  middling  cotton  and  the  price  of  future 
contracts  should  remam  substantially  the  same,  in  order  that  (as 
they  put  it)  the  price  of  middling  cotton  and  the  price  of  future  con- 
tracts may  remain  at  a  fairly  fixed  and  narrow  parity.  The  prin- 
ciple that  what  determines  the  valuation  of  a  grade  of  cotton  is  its 
value  to  the  spinner  is  to  be  thrown  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pretty  hard  proposition  that  you  have  to  go 
out  of  existence  because  you  can  not  see  that  that  is  a  sound  prin- 
ciple. It  is  a  pretty  hard  proposition,  and  it  is  harder  when  you 
begin  to  see  the  consequences  that  follow  from  that  proposition. 

Let  us  take  that  extraordinary  crop  of  1906-7 — the  crop  when  the 
storm  came  in  the  end  of  September.  Over  night,  as  I  have  said, 
through  an  act  of  God,  the  cotton  producers  of  the  South  had  left 
on  their  hands  a  cotton  crop  with  an  unusual  proportion  of  low 
grades  and  an  extraordinary  scarcity  of  the  higher  grades.  One 
would  say  that  in  a  situation  Uke  that  the  true  question  was,  What 
ahall  bo  done  with  these  low  grades  ?  How  can  we  get  the  full  value 
out  of  these  low  grades  ?  The  only  cotton  that  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  fanners  in  the  South  had  to  sell  was  low-grade  cotton. 
It  did  not  make  any  difference  to  them  what  the  price  of  middling 
cotton  was,  or  what  the  price  of  good  middling  cotton  was.  They 
did  not  have  any.  They  had  on  their  hands  at  least  2,000,000  bales 
of  low  middling  cotton.  They  had  on  their  hands  2,000,000  bales 
of  strict  good  ordinary  and  good  ordinary  cotton.  They  had  on 
their  hands  2,000,000  bales  of  stained  and  tinged  cotton.  And  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  genuine  welfare  of  the  cotton  producer  the 
all-important  question  was,  How  shall  we  handle  this  extraordinary 
superfluity,  for  the  time  being,  of  these  low  grades,  that  Almighty 
God  has  given  us  to  our  harml 

The  Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  these  gentlemen  from  the 
South,  as  I  understand  it,  say  to  us:  "The  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  the 

Srice  of  future  contracts  up  to  the  price  of  middling  cotton,  and  to 
o  it  by  cutting  down  the  valuation  of  these  low  grades  of  cotton  to 
so  low  a  price  that  they  will  be  dirt  cheap,  and  will  find  a  consumer 
ready  to  take  them  off  the  hands  of  those  who  have  produced  them." 
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( 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  consequeDce  of  this  principle.  That  was 
the  method  adopted  or  followed  by  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchanee. 

Mind  you,  I  do  not  criticise  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  For 
following  that  method.  It  was  the  traditional  method.  It  was  the 
method  that  cotton  exchanges  had  generally  followed  in  the  paat, 
and  it  was  the  method  which  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  says 
is  the  only  sound  and  just  method.  That  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  should  not  have  broken  away  from  tradition  and  should 
not  have  seen  a  new  light  is,  I  say,  no  reason  for  criticising  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange.  But  mark  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the 
practical  consequences  of  that  method  followed  by  the  New  Orleans 
CJotton  Exchange  were:  We  know  that  in  that  year  the  value  of  low 
middling  cotton  to  the  spinner  was  approximately  50  points  less  than 
middling;  and  yet  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  cut  that  difference 
down  to  125points.  They  marked  off  $3  a  bale  on  2,000,000  bales 
of  cotton.  We  know,  sir,  that  the  value  of  strict  good  ordinary 
cotton  to  the  spinner  and  the  value  of  good  ordinary  cotton  to  the 
spinner  was  approximately  a  cent  a  pound  off.  They  cut  that  value 
(fown  to  SJ  cents  a  pound  off.  They  valued  that  cotton,  sir,  at  over 
2}  cents  a  pound  ($12.50  a  bale)  less  than  it  was  worth  to  the  spinner. 
They  cut,  sir,  825,000,000  off  the  valuation  of  that  cotton,  and  they 
cut  another  $25,000,000  off  the  valuation  of  the  stained  and  the 
tinged  cotton  that  that  storm  had  produced. 

Mr,  Sims.  Right  there,  Mr.  Marsh,  let  me  ask  you  this  question: 
The  practical  effect  of  that  would  be  that  the  owner  of  this  low-grade 
cotton  would  not  deliver  it  on  contract  in  New  Orleans,  but  would 
sell  it  to  the  consumer,  would  it  not  'i  Would  not  that  be  the  practical 
effect? 

Mr.  Mabsb.  Mr.  Sims,  he  could  not  sell  it  to  the  consumer  when 
the  consumer  was  not  buying  it  at  the  moment — when  the  consunwr 
was  looking  around  to  see  whether  he  was  going  to  get  the  high-grade 
cotton  that  he  had  conlJ*acted  for. 

Mr.  SiHS.  But  he  would  not  tender  it  on  contracts  in  New  Orleans 
at  this  undervalued  difference  J 

Mr.  Marsh.  He  certainly  would  not:  and  he  did  not,  sir. 

Mr,  Mendelbaum.  Eight  in  line  with  that  question 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  better  not  to  interrupt. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  I  desire  to  bring  out  that  he  would  not  deliver 
it  on  contract.    Was  not  the  spot  price  the  same ! 

Mr,  Marsh.  The  spot  price  was  the  same. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  If  he  bought  it  on  the  spot,  he  would  have 
got  it  at  the  same  price  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  wait  until 
Mr.  Marsh  has  concluded. 

Mr.  Marsh,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  outcome  of  the  application 
of  the  principle  which  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith  says  is  the  only  just 
and  equitable  principle  for  an  exchange  to  adopt  in  determining  the 
valuation  of  different  grades  of  cotton.  And  that  is  not  the  only 
effect:  If  that  .system  had  been  adopted  by  all  the  exchanges,  there 
would  have  been  a  period  of  four  or  five  months  when  you  could  not 
have  sold  any  of  that  low-grade  cotton  at  any  price.  And  the  reason 
for  that,  sir,  is  this:  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  bought  a  thousand 
bales  of  strict  good  ordinary  cotton,  and  sold  a  hedge  in  New  Orleans 
against  it.     The  next  morning,  when  he  woke  up,  he  found  that  the 
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New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  had  written  11,000  oflf  the  value  of  his 
cotton.  Three  days  later  they  had  written  $2,000  more  off  the  value 
of  his  cotton,  and  before  they  got  through  writing  off  they  had  written 
over  $10  a  bale  off  the  value  of  his  cotton.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
merchant  will  go  ahead  buyiag  cotton  from  the  producer  and  every 
day  seeing  the  valuation  of  that  which  he  has  bought  written  down 
and  down  and  down.  No  man  will  do  that.  And  tor  months  in  the 
middle  of  that  critical  season  of  1906-7,  the  only  cotton  which  the 
cotton  producers  of  large  parts  of  the  South  had  to  sell  at  all  could  not 
have  been  sold  at  any  price, 

I  simply  call  attention  to  these  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  show  that 
there  is  at  least  another  side  to  this  question  from  that  which  has  been 
presented  by  these  gentlemen  from  the  South  and  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Corporations.  They  do  not  know,  sir,  the  practical  consequences 
of  then-  contentions. 

The  merchants  who  constitute  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  are 
sensible  of  their  obligations  to  those  who  produce  the  cotton  crop  of 
the  United  States.  They  are  sensible  of  their  obligations  to  maintain, 
as  far  as  they  can,  really  just  and  really  economic  principles  in  the 
conduct  of  that  business.  That  is  what  the  charter  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  calls  for — the  establishment  of  really  just  and 
really  equitable  principles  in  the  conduct  of  the  business.  And  I  say, 
sir,  that  from  my  point  of  view  any  principle  which  has  such  practical 
results  as  the  principle  announced  by  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith  is  not 
a  just  and  equitable  principle. 

What  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  has  been  tryii^  to  do  for  the 
I  past  year  and  a  half  is  to  find  out,  if  it  can,  what  is  the  lair,  economic 
'  valuation  of  these  different  grades  of  cotton.  We  realize  that  no 
'  matter  what  may  happen  dunng  one  season  or  a  part  of  a  season,  in 
the  long  nm  every  one  of  these  grades  of  cotton  will  come  back  to  its 
economic  value.  Strict  good  ordinary  cotton,  valued  at  3J  cents  a 
pound  off  middling,  and  worth  a  cent  a  pound  off  middhng,  will  come 
Dack  to  its  economic  valuation  if  you  give  a  little  time  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  natural  laws  of  trade.  And  the  search  for  a  basis  of  that 
kind  for  tlie  valuation  of  grades  in  the  New  York  Cotton  Excliange  is 
what  has  occupied  us  for  the  past  year. 

We  find,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations 
derides  us  in  that  effort.  He  scoffs  at  us  in  that  effort.  He  tells 
us  that  it  is  not  economic  to  value  grades  of  cotton  at  what  they  are 
worth  to  the  spinner.  And  he  even  throws  out,  sir,  this  gram  of 
comfort  to  the  cotton  producer  of  the  South,  upon  whom  God  has 
sent  a  heavy  calamity  in  the  shape  of  a  storm  like  that  of  1906. 

I  find  that  on  page  202  of  the  fourth  part  of  his  report  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Corporations  says: 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  a  member  of  a  trading  organization  should  BeriouBly 
idv&Dce  the  argument  that  a  spinner  should  bo  compelled  k>  pay  for  cotton  all  that  it 
H  wortli  to  him,  at  a  time  when  natural  conditione  enable  him  to  purchase  it  for  less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  next  great  storm  comes  over  the  South, 
ind  when  the  cotton  producers  of  the  South  are  face  to  face  with  the 
necessity  of  turning  into  money  a  vast  quantity  of  low-grade  cotton, 
it  will  he  a  very  great  comfort  to  them  to  be  told  that  through  the 
tfforts  of  these  gentlemen  from  the  South,  through  the  efforts  of 
Congressmen,  backed  up  by  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Corporations,  but  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,000,  the  price  of  future  con- 
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tracts  has  been  kept  up  to  a  p&rity  with  the  price  of  Bpot  cotton  or 
middline;  cotton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  may  be  right,  or  we  may  be  wrong.     I  have  given 
you  aa  well  as  I  could,  in  my  i>oor  way,  the  considerations  which  affect 
our  minds  as  merchants,  in  view  of  our  obhgations  as  merchants  and 
in  view  of  our  obligations  to  those  wlio  produce  that  which  we  have 
as  the  basis  of  our  business.     I  say  we  may  be  right,  or  we  may  be    ; 
wror^;  but  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  feet  tnat  whether  we    i 
are  nght  or  whether  we  are  wrong^  we  are  in  competition  with  the   j 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  which  is  pursuing  exactly  the  course   | 
laid  down  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations.     And,  sir,  if  we  are    , 
wrong,  and  they  are  right,  they  will  get  the  business  and  we  shall  lose   ; 
it.     I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  there  is  any  conceivable  reason   , 
why  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States  should  interfere  between   .^ 
these  free  competitors — one  of  whom,  in  the  exercise  of  its  proper  dis- 
cretion and  best  judgment,  is  following  one  course,  and  the  other,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  equally  free  discretion  and  free  judgment,  is  follow-   [ 
ing  another  course — ana  should  say  to  the  one  of  those  competitors   ^ 
tliat  its  conclusions  and  its  principles  are  unjust  and  Inequitable,  and 
tliat  it  has  not  any  right  to  exbt  t    That  is  a  new  thing  in  the  govern-    ] 
ment  of  this  country,  Mr.  Chairman.     We  never  have  had  that  before.    ■ 

Now,  only  a  few  more  words  about  this  report  of  the  Commissioner   , 
of  Corporations: 

The  Commissioner  of  Corporations  does  not  even  stand  to  his  own  ;, 
guns.  He  does  not  even  know  his  own  mind.  In  the  second  volume 
of  his  report  his  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  range  of  grades  dehv- 
erable  on  contract  is  that  the  delivery  of  grades  below  low  middling  :, 
is  inadvisable,  and  gives  rise  to  diihculties  and  controversies,  and  ^ 
that  the  cotton  exchanges  ought  to  change  their  contract  for  the 
future  delivery  of  cotton  so  that  that  contract  shall  no  longer  repre- 
sent cotton  as  it  is  produced,  but  shall  represent  only  cotton  from  low 
middling  up.  That,  I  say,  is  his  fimdamental  contention  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  report.  The  whole  of  that  volume  is  devoted  to 
bringing  out  the  substantiality  of  that  contention.  And  now,  sir, 
comes  this  third  volume  of  his  report,  in  which  he  states  that  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  after  consultation  with  him,  has 
made  changes  in  its  contract  greatly  improving  it,  and  by  inference 
making  it  satbfactory ;  and  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  has 
not  adopted  a  contract  with  a  low  middling  clause  in  it.  The  whole 
contention  of  that  volume  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Corporations  has  been  absolutely  neglected  by  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange.  And  yet,  in  the  last  volume  of  the  report,  the 
commissioner  says  that  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  after 
consultation  with  him,  has  done  its  duty;  whereas  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange,  though  it  appointed  a  committee,  has  as  yet 
arrived  at  no  result. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  that  this  method  of  conducting  the  cotton 
business,  which  cotton  merchants  have  evolved,  is  to  be  done  away 
witli ;  or  it  may  be  that  some  form  of  governmental  supervision  is  to   ■ 
be  imposed  upon  the  hitherto  free  merchants  of  this  country.     But  I   ; 
ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  ask  other  members  of  the  committee,  ^ 
wliether,  so  long  as  we  are  free,  our  judgment  ought  to  be  controlled 
by  the  opinions  and  the  conclusions  of  a  man  who  does  not  know  his 
own  mind,  of  a  man  whom  we  can  plainly  see  not  to  be  lai^ly  and 
accurately  familiar  with  the  facts,  and  of  a  man  who  is  wdlmg  " 
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accept  conclusions  with  such  terrific  pecuniary  conseq^uences  to 
innocent  persons  as  arise  from  the  opinions  and  the  conclusions  of  the 
Commiasioner  of  Corporations  ? 

We  are  doing  the  best  we  can,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  doing  the 
best  we  can  as  cotton  merchants.  We  are  giving  consideration  to 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  genuine  interests  of  the  cotton  producers  of 
the  country.  We  are  abused  and  we  are  scoffed  at;  we  are  called 
malefactors,  and  I  know  not  what;  but  we  are  doing  our  best.  We 
are  not,  however,  ready  to  be  coerced  into  the  adoption  of  principles 
in  the  conduct  of  our  Business  which  we  see  have  calamitous  conse- 
quences, and  calamitous  consequences  at  the  very  time  when  there  is 
most  need  of  helping  those  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  who  have  sweated  through  the  long  summer 
raising  a  crop  of  cotton,  and  have  then,  through  the  act  of  God,  seen 
that  cotton  lowered  in  value  beyond  anything  they  ever  anticipated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  on  this  point;  but  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  bills  which,  as  I 
understand  it,  are  before  the  committee. 

Mr,  Sims,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  your  purpose  to  continue  in  session 
a  few  minutes  longer  i 

The  Chairman.  The  House  is  in  session,  and  matters  are  pending 
there  in  which  Members  are  interested.  I  think  the  committee  will 
have  to  adjourn  now,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  continue  the 
discussion  along  the  lines  you  suggest  when  we  resume  our  session  at 
2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Burleson,  Before  you  adjourn,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  let  me 
make  this  suggestion:  I  should  prefer  to  cross-examine  Mr,  Marsh 
with  reference  to  the  parts  of  his  presentation  of  the  matter  which 
he  has  already  made  before  he  goes  into  the  discussion  of  the  details 
of  the  various  bills. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  bills,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  simply  going  to  point  out — and  I  can  do  it,  I  think, 
in  five  minutes — certain  considerations  which  may  not  have  occurred 
to  members  of  the  committee  in  connection  with  the  proposed  legis- 
lation.    I  do  not  think  anv  discussion  about  it  will  be  necessary, 

Mr.  Burleson.  If  Mr.  Marsh  takes  the  position  that  certain  con- 
siderations have  not  suggested  themselves  to  the  Members  who 
introduced  those  bills,  there  will  be  considerable  discussion  of  the 
matter.  He  says  it  will  only  take  five  minutes;  but  he  can  not  tell. 
He  thought  he  could  present  this  matter  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  it  has 
taken  him  an  hour  and  a  half  to  do  it.  I  should  prefer,  before  we  get 
so  far  away  from  his  presentation  of  the  other  phases  of  this  matter, 
to  interrogate  him.  I  will  not  take  long  in  doing  it.  I  am  going  to 
ask  questions  that  will  not  call  for  long  dissertations  upon  political 
economy. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  confer  in  regard  to  that  matter,  and  make 
some  suitable  arrangement  when  the  committee  resumes  its  session 
at  2  o'clock, 

Mr.  Sims.  Another  thing,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  intended  to  ask  Mr. 
Neville  a  few  questions;  but  in  talking  with  Mr.  Neville  he  tells  me 
that  all  economic  questions  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Marsh.  I 
therefore  want  to  ask  him  a  few  questions,  instead  of  Mr.  Neville. 

(The  committee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the 
same  <iay.) 
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AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  Hon.  Charles 
F,  Scott,  of  Kansas,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Burleson,  of  Texas,  this 
morning  offered  a  paper  entitled  "Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago V.  Christy  Grain  Stock  Company,"  which  contains,  to  a  great 
t  extent,  nothing  but  the  personal  opinion  and  personal  conclusions  of 
Mr.  Burleson.  We  are  entitled,  it  seems  to  me,  to  examine  and  cross- 
examine  him  in  regard  to  the  matter^  as  he  treats  of  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  a  manner  which  la  not  exactly  home  out  by  the 
facts.  In  the  concluding  paragraph  he  states  tliat  the  argument  in 
H.  Kept.  67  is  contr^  to  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago  v.  The  Christy  Grain  Stock  Company. 
That  is  based  upon  a  willful  failure  to  distinguish  between  contracts. 

We  claim  we  have  made  that  distinction  between  the  contracts. 
Our  contract  ia  clearly  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  the  decision 
of  Justice  Holmes  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  is  further  estab- 
lished by  the  fact  that  in  recent  cases  of  this  kind  tried  even  in  the 
South — -I  refer  here  to  the  case  of  Haven  &  Clement  v.  James,  and 
Clement  &  Smith  v.  James,  tried  in  Atlanta,  and  also  a  case  in  the 
United  States  court  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  the  case 
of  Springs  Company  v.  James— the  trial  justice  held  that  he  had  to 
follow  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  took  particular  pains  to  enunci&te  the  doctrine  that  even  if  the 
party  sending  in  the  order  had  in  his  mind  that  he  would  not  perform 
the  condition  Imposed  by  that  contract — in  other  words,  that  he  would 
neither  receive  nor  deliver — that  decision  would  be  without  any  effect 
whatsoever  as  long  as  he  had  not  entered  into  a  positive  agreement 
with  a  party  in  New  York  or  Chicago  to  the  effect' that  it  should  be  a 
contract  in  which  no  delivery  or  receipt  of  goods  was  intended,  and 
that  the  fact  that  he  had  no  right  to  receive  them  on  the  contract  in 
Atlanta  would  not  render  that  contract  illegal  if  they  had  the  inten- 
tion to  receive  or  deliver,  for  the  reason  that  the  party  in  Chict^  or 
New  York  could  not  read  the  mind  of  the  man  in  AUanta  who  has 
not  the  order. 

That  is  all  I  want  to  say  at  this  time;  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  not 
fair  to  us  that  such  testimony  should  be  read  into  the  record  by  Mr. 
Burleson  without  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  examine  what  has  been 
put  into  the  recora,  and  to  cross-examine  him  as  to  his  conclusions 
and  opinions. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  Mr.  Mendelbaum  has  examined 
pretty  carefully  what  Mr.  Burleson  has  said,  and  therefore  I  suppose 
bis  statement  is  made  as  a  brief  reply  to  Mr.  Burleson. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  That  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  our  informa- 
tion, and  anything  offered  at  this  meeting,  as  I  understand  it,  should 
be  testimony.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  one  class  of  testimony  should 
be  handled  like  another,  and  for  that  reason  we  would  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  at  some  other  time  to  examine  hiin  upon  that  statement. 

The  Chaikhan.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Burleson  will  be  willing 
to  be  examined. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  The  committee  will  understand  that  I  refer  to 
Mr.  Burleson's  statement,  and  I  have  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
committee  in  my  criticism. 
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Mr.  BUU.B80N.  In  explanation  I  will  aay  that  Mr.  Mendelbaum, 
not  being  a  lawyer,  does  not  understand  that  in  order  to  properly 
discuss  tne  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Board  of  Trade  v.  Christy  it 
was  necessary  to  in  a  measure  detail  the  facts  of  the  case  as  set  forth 
in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

Mr.  m!endel£aum.  I  do  not  take  issue  with  Mr.  Burleson  in  that; 
I  simply  claim  we  ought  to  have  the  right  to  know  what  is  in  that 
paper,  as  he  knows.' 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  pursue  this  matter  any  further  at  this 
time.  Mr.  Burleson  has  expressed  his  desire  to  appear  before  the 
committee  at  a  later  date  if  anybody  desires  him  to  do  so. 

The  committee  has  questioned  Mr.  Marsh  at  such  length  that  mem- 
bers have  said  they  did  not  care  to  continue  further  at  this  time,  and 
Mr.  Burleson  desires  to  ask  him  some  questions. 

Mr.  SiHS.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Marsh  a  few  questions  that  I 
intended  to  ask  Mr.  \eville.  In  discussing  this  matter  with  Mr. 
Neville  he  said  that  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  economics  of  the 
question  should  be  asked  Mr.  Marsh. 

The  Chairuan.  If  you  will  make  your  questions  as  brief  as  you  can, 
we  will  shorten  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  SiHS.     Yes;  I  will  do  so. 

TESTUONT  OF  ASHSUR  B.  HABSH— Besnmed. 

Mr.  SiHS.  You  stated  in  substance  that  the  reason  daily  trans- 
actions on  the  cotton  exchange  were  not  made  public  was  because 
of  the  inaccuracies  and  errors  that  necessarily  occurred  on  account 
of  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  doing  the  business  of  the  day.  That  is  in 
substance  correct  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  that  did  not  so  much  apply  to  the  stock  exchange, 
for  the  reason  that  they  delivered  their  stock  the  next  day  and  errors 
could  be  corrected  i 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  not  all  transactions  on  the  cotton  exchange  for 
future  delivery,  or  otherwise,  noted,  and  is  not  a  record  made  of 
them;  is  not  some  record  of  them  kept  in  the  cotton  exchange! 

Mr.  Marsh.  Not  in  the  cotton  exchange,  no;  only  the  price. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  there  no  report  of  the  amount  of  the  transaction  1 

Mr.  Marsh.  No. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  there  no  way  to  keep  that  report  by  or  through  the 
cotton  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  They  attempt  to  keep  a  record 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  mean  for  current  publication,  but  to  keep  a 
permanent  record  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  some  means  could  not 
be  found  to  keep  it,  but  the  physical  dimculties  are  found  to  be  almost 
insuperable. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  I  mean  is  this:  At  the  end  of  the  month  or  at  the 
end  of  the  year  is  there  not  a  method  or  are  there  not  facilities  in  the 
cotton  exchange  by  which  it  can  be  ascertained— the  number  of 
transactions  in  bales  that  took  place,  say,  the  previous  year  J 

Mr.  Mabsh.  There  is  no  machinery  at  present  for  ascertaining 
that. 
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Mr.  Sims.  Well,  do  you  not  think  that  that  would  be  good  informa- 
tion for  the  country  to  have  1  I  will  withdraw  that  question,  because 
that  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion.  But,  anyhow,  there  is  no  method 
at  the  present  time  by  which  they  could  publish  accurately,  either 
monthly  or  semimonthly  or  every  six  months,  or  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
the  actual  number  of  tranaactiona  in  bales? 

Mr.  Maesh.  No;  there  is  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  there  was  no  speculative  business 
done  at  all,  would  it  be  practicable  and  possible  for  members  of  the 
exchange  to  hedge  against  actual  business  in  the  way  of  spot  delivery? 
I  say  speculative  business,  which  is  sometimes  referred  to  by  persona 
who  are  not  acq^uainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the  exchange  as  what 
would  be  illegitimate;  but  I  will  say  speculative  business.  If  there 
was  no  speculative  business  done  at  all^  would  it  be  practical  for 
members  of  the  exchange  to  hedge  against  actual  buamess  in  the 
way  of  spot  deliveries  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  My  impression  is  that  it  would  still  be  possible.  I 
have  stated  to  the  committee  that  there  are  months  at  a  time  when 
there  is  practically  no  speculation  being  done  in  the  cotton  market, 
and  yet  the  process  of  hedging  continues  through  those  periods. 

Mr.  SiHS.  If  I  understand  you,  then,  what  we  call  a  pure  specu- 
lator— ^I  mean  a  man  who  buys  a  cjDntract  for  the  future  who  does 
not  intend  to  carry  it  out  literally,  but  intends  to  sell  out  before  the 
month  of  delivery  arrives — that  the  business  of  that  man  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  real  function  of  hedging  upon  the  exchange,  that  such  an 
clement  of  business  and  that  such  people— people  who  do  that  kind  of 
business — are  not  necessary  to  hedging. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  Therefore,  if  purely  speculative  transactions  were  elim- 
inated by  any  process,  it  would  not  injure  the  cotton  exchange  so  far 
as  the  hedgmg  business  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  think  the  process  of  hedging  would  still  go  on. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  wanted  your  notion  as  to  that.  Now,  Mr.  Marsh,  is  it  a 
fact  or  not  that  in  a  certain  year — I  do  not  remember  the  year— Mr. 
Sully  carried  on  a  campaign  in  the  May  delivery,  as  was  stated  in  the 

Sjbiic  press,  after  which  it  was  represented  m  the  paper  that  Mr. 
rown  and  Mr.  Hayne,  of  New  York,  came  to  the  cotton  exchange 
and  carried  on  a  campaign  of  July,  August,  and  September?  Do 
you  remember  what  year  that  was  t 

Mr.  Marsu.  My  impression  ls  it  was  1903. 

Mr.  Sims.  Well,  I  wanted  to  be  accurate  about  it.  Is  it  a  fact  that 
that  year,  ospcciailv  for  the  September  contract,  cotton  to  the  extent 
of  thousands  of  bales  was  returned  or  shipped  back  or  shipped  from 
spinners  in  New  England  and  some  other  places,  and  even  Europe, 
and  carried  to  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  upon  contract 
to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  was  not  then,  myself,  on  the  floor  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  or  living  in  New  York.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  at  that  time,  buti  was  not  living  in  New 
York.     So  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  will  .state  to  you,  if  my  recollection  is  correct,  that  that 
same  year  the  official  report  of  the  movement  of  cotton  shows  that 
between  40,000  and  50,000  bales  of  cotton  were  returned  from  Europe 
after  being  shipped  over  there,  and  freights  paid  and  insurance  paid. 
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that  that  many  bales  were  returned  and  delivered  on  contracts  to 
"New  York,  because  it  was  more  profitable  for  the  spinner  not  to  spin, 
but  to  get  a  contract  delivery  value  in  New  York;  it  was  more  profit- 
ible  for  him  to  do  that  than  it  was  to  ^o  ahead  and  spin  the  cotton. 
If  such  was  done,  do  you,  as  an  authonty  on  the  subject,  regard  that 
IS  good  economics,  applying  to  the  general  cotton  trade  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  do  not  see  anything  uneconomic  about  it. 

Mr,  Sims.  Then  do  you  think  it  is  proper  to  promote  a  business 
which  disturbs  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  way  you  said  it 
could  be  consumed,  by  being  spun  or  manufactured,  and  bringing  it 
to  New  York  and  keeping  it  there,  simplv  as  a  means  of  liquidating 
or  receiving  a  profit  upon  a  tender  througn  the  rules  of  the  exchange  ( 

Mr.  Marsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  recollection  is  that  in  1903  spinners 
were  carrying  what  we  call  an  invisible  supply  of  cotton;  that  is,  a 
stock  of  cotton  at  their  mills  sufficient  to  last  them  about  two  months, 
to  go  on  spinning  the  cotton  for  two  months  without  buying  any  more, 
I  can  see  nothing  destructive  or  disturbing  to  trade,  for  some  of  those 
Bpinners,  if  it  was  spinners  who  entered  into  this  transaction,  who 
had  on  hand  cotton  enough  to  run  them  for  several  weeks  or  months, 
to  resell  a  part  of  it  to  Messrs.  Brown  &  Hayne,  if  they  were  the  specu- 
lators in  question,  and  turn  it  into  money,  knowing  that  witnin  a 
month  or  two  the  new  crop  of  cotton  would  be  moving  freely  and 
that  they  could  easily  repurchase  what  they  had  sold  out, 

Mr.  SiHS.  Right  there  you  have  come  to  a  very  important  matter. 
The  natural  course  of  cotton  is  to  be  manufactured,  and  currently 
manufactured,  if  possible,  each  year.  When  a  large  amount  of  cotton 
was  diverted  from  natural  channels  of  consumption,  sent  back  and 
delivered  upon  the  September  contract  in  New  York  to  these  specu- 
lators, and  therefore  held  over  and  atltled  to  the  current  crop  that 
year,  did  that  not  have  a  tendency,  and  necessarily  have  a  tendency, 
lo  depress  the  value  of  the  new  crop,  because  that  much  of  the  old 
crop  was  held  over  through  this  speculative  arrangement,  and  aug- 
mented the  new  supply  to  that  extent  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Am  I  to  understand  Mr.  Sims  to  mean  that  if  that 
cotton  had  not  been  shipped  to  New  York  it  would  have  passed  out 
of  existence? 

Mr.  Sims.  No.  This  is  what  you  should  understand  me  to  say. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  what  they  call  a  bull  campaign— you  know  wlmt 
that  means,  literally  and  technically — that  this  cotton.never  would 
have  been  shipped  back  from  Europe  and  delivered  in  New  York,  and 
would  have  been  manufactured  in  Europe,  where  it  went  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacture,  or  to  New  England,  or  wherever  else  it  might  have 
gone,  that  it  would  have  gone  tlie  way  you  say^and  we  are  admitting 
that  the  right  and  proper  and  natural  way  for  cotton  to  go  is  into  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturer.  Therefore  the  manufacturer,  by  this 
operation  of  the  exchange,  was  delayed  in  manufacturing  the  cotton, 
and  this  accumulation  of  stock,  accumulated  by  reason  of  this  cam- 
paign, di<i  not  go  into  consumption  in  the  year  it  would  have  gone  into 
consumption,  but  was  held  over,  and  augmented  the  next  crop  to  the 
extent  of  this  unnatural  or  speculative  dealing  on  the  cotton  exchange. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  am  not  aware,  sir,  that  any  spinner  consumed  a 
pound  less  of  cotton  during  that  period  than  we  would  have  consumed 
if  this  operation  had  not  been  entered  into;  and  as  far  as  the  effect  of 
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cotton  upon  the  market  is  concerned,  cotton  in  existence,  no  matter 
where  it  is,  is  the  real  market  factor,  and  the  only  market  factor. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  it  had  been  spun,  consumed,  wd  changed  from  cotton 
into  some  other  form  of  property  in  the  month  of  July  and  August — 
or  June  or  May — I  don't  know  when  they  had  it — then  it  womd  not 
have  been  in  existence  in  September  in  New  York,  and  therefore 
coiUd  not  have  affected  the  markets 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  kind  enough,  Mr.  Sims,  to  shape 
your  questions  so  as  to  oring  out  information  and  not  make  argu- 
ments 1 

Mr.  Sims,  You  are  probably  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  uid  I  will  try 
to  do  so. 

I  want  to  state  the  further  fact,  as  appears  from  the  paper,  that 
the  September  futures  during  September  were  kept  up  to  about  13  or 
a  little  over,  to  the  last  day  or  September,  and  that  the  Brown  & 
Hayne  pool,  or  whoever  they  were,  liad  to  take  and  did  take  altc^ether 
about  275,000  bales  of  cotton  which  they  then  had,  and  had  to  mer- 
chandise, and  I  will  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  they  had  to  sell 
that  cotton  afterwards  at  a  lower  price  than  the  contract  price  was  at 
the  time  the  cotton  was  accumulated  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  because  I  do  not  know 
what  Messrs.  Brown  &  Hayne's  operations  were.  I  never  saw  their 
books.  I  have  no  information  as  to  whether  they  made  money  or 
lost  money  in  their  operations.  All  I  can  say  on  tnis  subject  is  that 
so  far  as  I  know  no  single  spinner  in  the  world  at  any  time  during  the 
summer  of  1903  curtaded  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  his  mill  a 
single  pound  by  reason  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  New  York  or 
New  Orleans  markets  for  futures. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Only  one  more  auestion.  Is  it  not  a  fact  when  what 
you  call  the  bull  campaign  as  being  run  on  the  exchange  is  under  way 
that  gentlemen  who  receive  delivery  sell  some  of  the  cotton  that  they 
have  received  to  partieswith  the  contract  stipufation  that  they  must 
ship  it  out  of  the  New  York  stock  and  not  run  it  or  tender  it  on  con- 
tracts or  sell  it  to  anyone  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr,  Marsh.  I  have  never  had  personal  cognisance  of  such' a  trans- 
action, although  I  have  heard  that  it  has  been  done. 

Mr,  Sims.  If  done,  is  it  not  uneconomic  ? 

Mr,  Marsh.  These  "if"  questions,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  afraid  my 
brain  is  not  able  to  deal  witn. 

Mr.  Sims.  WpII,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Mr.  Marsh's  brain  is  not  equal  to 
the  task  of  answering  the  questions  I  shall  give  it  up.  I  am  without 
real  information  and  I  am  not  trying  to  ask  questions  that  can  not  be 
answered;  and  if  I  ask  questions  along  this  line  that  can  not  be 
answered  by  Mr.  Marsh,  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  to  ask  any- 
one else. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Do  you  operate  on  the  New  York  Exchange  as  an 
individual  or  as  a  member  of  a  firm  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  As  an  individual. 

Mr.  Burleson.  How  many  years  have  you  been  a  member  of  the 
exchange  'i 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  think  I  was  electe<l  in  1901,  but  I  have  not  kept  it 
as  an  anniversary. 

Mr.  Burleson.  What  office  do  you  now  hold  on  the  exchange? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Vice-president. 
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Mr.  BuBLESON.  What  other  offices  have  you  held  i 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  and 
an  occasional  member  of  this  or  that  committee  of  the  exchange. 

Mr.  BuBLESOK.  Numbers  of  committees  t 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  The  other  day,  Mr.  Marsh,  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion by  Mr.  Beall,  of  Texas  (whenheaaked  you  to  distinguish  between 
the  conditions  which  surround  the  cotton  trade  which  make  it  neces- 
aarr  to  have  an  exchange  for  the  sale  of  future  contracts  for  cotton, 
and  the  conditions  which  surround  the  cotton  goods  trade,  which  in 
value  represent  about  three  times  the  value  of  the  raw  product,  for 
vhich  there  is  no  exchange),  if  I  understood  you,  you  stated  that  the 
multitude  of  merchants,  retail  and  wholesale,  engaged  in  disposing  of 
cotton  goods  enabled  the  trade  to  distribute  any  losses  which  might 
be  sustained  among  so  many  or  over  so  lai^  an  area  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  have  an  exchange,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  an 
exchange  for  the  sale  of  raw  cotton  in  order  to  maintam  intact,  or 
protect  as  far  as  possible,  the  volume  of  capital  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  Duainesa) 

Mr.  Mabsu.  I  think  that  is  a  very  accurate  statement  of  what  I 
said,  sir. 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  There  are  fewer  people  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  wool  than  cotton,  fewer  people  engaged  in  growing  wool  than  cotton. 
It  takes  approximately  $500,000,000  to  handle  the  world's  wool  crop. 
Differentiate  for  this  committee,  if  you  can,  why  it  is  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  an. exchange  for  cotton  and  not  for  wool? 

Mr.  Marsh,  Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  wool  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  one  point  which  I  did  not  make  in  the  statement  Mr. 
Burleson  quoted  from  me.  I  said  that  the  immense  number  of  small 
merchants  who  handled  dry  goods  enabled  the  risk  to  be  distributed 
to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  fall  unbearably  upon  any  one  of  them.  I 
ought  to  have  added  to  that  statement  the  further  statement  that  the 
retailers  and  wholesalers  of  dry  goods  work  on  a  maigin  of  profit  so 
laige  as  compared  with  the  profit  which  handlers  of  raw  cotton  work 
on  that  a  decline  in  the  value  of  the  goods  which  they  have  on  hand 
may  be  very  considerable  before  those  goods  get  down  to  their  cost. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Well,  considering  that  additional  element,  please, 
in  a  few  words,  if  you  can,  differentiate  between  the  conditions  which 
environ  wool  and  make  it  unnecessary  to  have  an  exchange  for  the 
Bale  of  future  contracts  for  wool  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  That  statement  which  I  have  just  made  was  prelimi- 
nary to  a  statement  I  desire  to  make  with  regard  to  wool.  I  have 
never  been  in  the  wool  business  myself,  but  a  member  of  my  family 
was  in  the  wool  business  for  a  number  of  years  in  Boston,  which  is  now 
the  chief  wool  market  in  this  country,  and  I  became  tolerably  familiar 
ftith  the  conditions  of  conducting  that  trade. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  wool  trade,  owing  to  these  possibihties  of 
loss,  due  to  having  no  opportunity  to  hedge,  the  margins  are  kept 
very  much  wider  than  they  are  in  cotton.  A  wool  merchant  expects 
to  get,  tries  to  get,  at  least  20  per  cent.  A  cotton  merchant  expects 
to  get  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  1  per  cent.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  spite  of  the  wool  merchant  aiming  to  get  this  very  much 
laiger  margin  between  what  he  pays  for  his  wotM  and  what  he  sells 
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it  to  the  manufacturer  for,  the  wool  business  is  one  of  the  most  specu- 
lative and  one  of  the  most  dangerous  fonns  of  modern  merchandizing. 

Any  wool  merchant  in  Boston  will  tell  you  that  the  wool  firms 
there  go  through  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  profits  and  losses 

Mr.  BuRLEaON.  You  evidently  mistook  the  purpose  of  my  ques- 
tion. I  want  you  to  teU  this  committee  if  you  can  the  difference  in 
conditions  which  environ  the  wool  trade — I  don't  care  whether  those 
engaged  in  it  lose  more  money  or  not;  that  is  a  subsequent  matter — 
telT,  if  you  can,  the  difference  in  conditions  which  environ  the  wool 
trade,  which  make  it  unnecessary  to  have  an  exchange. 

Mr.  Maksh.  The  wool  trade  would  have  an  exchange  in  a  minut« 
if  it  could.     There  is  not  a  wool  merchant  in  Boston^ — 

The  Chairman.  Well,  can  you  tell  us  in  a  word  why  it  can  not? 

Mr.  Marsh.  The  first  and  chief  reason  why  it  is  impossible  is  that 
the  determination  of  the  value  of  a  pile  of  wool  in  a  warehouse  is 
purely  and  simply  a  matter  of  guesswork.  Wool  is  handled  almost 
entirely  in  the  grease.  The  value  of  the  wool,  however,  is  its  value 
after  it  is  scoured.  Now,  there  are  the  most  extraordinary  diver- 
gencies of  opinion  between  the  most  expert  buyers  as  to  the  scoured 
value  of  any  given  pile  of  wool.  It  is  a  business  which  is  more  largely 
guesswork  than  any  business  probably  in  the  world. 

Now,  when  you  come  to  taking  a  contract  for  future  delivery, 
this  element  of  guesswork,  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  economic 
value  of  each  particular  lot  which  is  to  be  delivered,  introduces  prob- 
lems and  perplexities  which  have  so  far  proved  insuperable.  '  There 
was,  as  you  loiow,  undoubtedly,  an  attempt 'some  years  ago  to  estab- 
lish a  wool  exchange  in  New  York.  It  was  never  possible — never 
proved  possible — to  work  out  any  rules  for  the  delivery  of  wool  on  con- 
tracts which  were  dependable,  and  which  worked  out  in  practice  in 
a  manner  economically  sound. 

Another  difficulty  that  arises  in  connection  with  wool,  but  along 
the  same  line,  is  that  although  the  total  amount  of  wool  produced 
is  very  large  there  is  a  very  extraordinary  difference  in  the  characters 
of  wool  that  are  produced,  and  the  valuation  of  these  extraordinarily 
different  characters  of  wool  has  proved  beyond  the  powers  of  any 
set  of  wool  merchants  who  have  ever  put  their  brains  to  the  matter. 

In  this  connection,  however,  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  formerly  was,  and  I  supposed  until  I  heard  a 
positive  statement  to  the  contrary  still  was,  trading  in  contracts 
tor  what  are  known  as  wool  tops  in  Antwerp.     That  one  specific 

Mr.  BuELEsoN.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  was  not  asking  vou  whether 
there  was  an  exchange  at  Antwerp^  or  about  a  rumor  of  one  in  Ant^ 
werp.  I  again  direct  your  attention  to  my  request  for  conditions 
which  environ  the  wool  trade  which  you  think  makes  it  unneces- 
sary to  have  an  exchange,  in  the  fewest  words,  please. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Well,  in  the  fewest  words  possible,  the  conditions  that 
make  it  impossible,  or  so  far  make  it  impossible,  are  the  incalcula- 
bility  of  the  particular  lots  of  wool  that  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Now,  Mr.  Marsh,  am  I  to-  understand  by  that 
answer  that  the  principal  reason  why  the  trade  requires  no  wool 
exchange  is  that  there  is  a  much  lai^er  number  of  grades  of  wool 
than  there  is  of  cotton? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes;  I  am  sure  of  it. 
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Mr,  BuBLESON.  And  you  think  the  extreme  doubt  about  the  quality 
of  wool  that  there  is  another  reason  why  you  can  not  hare  a  wool 
exchange  1 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  did  not  say  the  extreme  doubt  about  the  quality  of 
wool.  I  said  the  extreme  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  each  particular 
lot  ot  wool. 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  All  right.  Would  not  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  each 
particular  lot  of  wool  that  make  for  speculation  rather  than  dimin- 
ish the  chances  for  it,  and,  in  fact,  afford  an  additional  reason  why 
you  should  have  a  wool  exchange,  from  your  viewpoint,  rather  than 
a  reason  why  you  should  not  have  one  "i 

Mr.  Mabsu.  Mr.  Burleson,  I  do  not  think  the  reason  for  the  ex- 
change  is  the  opportunity  it  offers  for  speculation. 

Mr.  BuBLBsON.  No,  but  to  eliminate  risk;  but  I  will  ask  you  this 
question:  Was  not  the  principal  reason  for  failure  to  establbh  the 
wool  exchange  in  New  York  because  the  existing  exchanges  furnished 
sufficient  facilities  to  anyone  who  wanted  to  speculate  or  gamble, 
and  that  the  wool  exchange  did  not  receive  the  patronage  necessary 
to  keep  it  going ! 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  have  not  been  so  informed.  My  information  has 
been  that  the  trouble  with  the  wool  exchange  was  the  impossibility 
of  making  rules  and  r^ulations  of  a  general  character  to  apply  to  a 
commodity  so  incalculable  in  its  varieties  as  wool. 

Mr.  BuBLBsoN.  You  know  Mr.  J.  R.  McColi  ? 

Mr.  Maksh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  He  was  at  one  time  the  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  J 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuHLBSON.  You  are  not  in  accord  with  the  view  expressed  by 
Mr.  McCoU  when  ho  said,  speaking  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  cotton 
exchange : 

^Tiy  should  it  be  BO,  if  the  wool  crop  of  the  world,  amounting  in  value  tol500, 000.000 
annually  aa  well  aa  the  ailk  and  linen  crop,  are  marketed  suocessJully  without  traaiog 
in  futures,  this  Byetem  does  not,  influence  or  move  the  crop,  and  it  certainly  afForde 
great  opportunity  for  speoulalion  which  ie  injurious  to  legitimate  industry.  The 
speculator  claims  to  foresee  coming  conditions.  Unfortunately  this  ia  not  his  chief 
buBiness.  It  ie  to  create  temporary  artificial  conditioDS  by  selling  quantities  of  cotton 
that  he  does  not  own  or  buymg  cotton  he  doijB  not  intend  toaccept  delivery  of.  In 
the  long  run  it  must  of  coiu'se  be  admitted  that  supply  and  demand  regulate  price,  but 
in  the  intermediate  artificial  fluctuations  the  speculator  makes  hia  money  and  the 
grower  and  manufacturer  are  apt  to  suffer  disaster. 

You  do  not  agree  with  those  views  at  all,  although  Mr.  McColl  is 
the  president  of  a  number  of  cotton  mills  and  has  been  a  manufacturer 
of  cotton  for  many  years. 

Jlr,  Marsh.  My  first  answer  to  that  would  be,  Mr,  Burleson,  that 
there  is  no  commodity  handled  in  the  United  States  in  which  there  is 
mure  constant  speculation  than  there  is  in  wool.  The  speculation  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  wool  handled  is  in  my  opmion  fully  as 
great  as  the  speculation  in  cotton. 

Mr.  Burleson.  And  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  wool  ex- 
change to  he<lge  the  risks. 

Mr.  Mabsu.  There  is  no  exchange. 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  said  yesterday,  in  response  to  a  question 
asked  by  Mr.  Scott,  that  it  was  unsafe  for  the  spinner  and  unwise  for 
the  spinner  to  go  to  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 
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Mr.  Marsh.  Did  1  use  those  words,  sir  t 

Mr.  Burleson.  1  think  you  did. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Did  l  say  unsafe  t 

Mr.  BoKLESON.  1  think  so. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Unsafe  and  unwise  ?  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
the  matter  looked  up. 

Mr,  Burleson.  Well,  did  you  use  the  word  unwise  t 

Mr.  Maesh.  I  do  not  remember  using  the  word  unwise.  My 
recollection  is  that  I  said  the  contract  for  future  delivery  of  cotton  in 
New  York  was  a  cotton  merchant's  contract;  was  not  designed  for  the 
use  of  spinners. 

Mr.  Burleson.  And  that  it  was  imsafe  and  unwise  t 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  don't  think  I  said  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Well,  do  you  say  it  is  unsafe  and  unwise  or  do  you 
not — for  him  to  go  there  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  In  determining  safety  and  wisdom  I  am  not  particu- 
larly an  expert. 

Mr.  Burleson,  Well,  I  will  put  it  to  you  this  way  then,  if  you  can 
not  readily  answer  that  question.     Does  the  spinner  go  there  i 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  think  he  does. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  Mr.  McColl, 
of  whom  I  spoke,  in  testifying  before  this  committee  has  said : 

My  opinioD  is  that  the  Bpianere  of  this  country  have  lued  the  future  tnuket  to  a 
very  small  extent.  Lately  they  have  been  forced  to  use  it  more,  but  they  have  not 
used  it  to  any  iaige  extent  in  years  eone  by.  There  are  thouBanda  and  tbousftuds  of 
manufacturera  who  have  never  bought  a  hale  of  futures. 

Is  that  statement,  entertaining  the  view  that  you  have  just 

Mr,  Marsh.  I  think  that  statement  is  absolutely  correct.  I  think 
the  spinners  of  this  country  until  a  few  years  ago  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  course  for  them  to  pursue  was,  as  one  of  them  stated  to  Mr. 
Hubbard  and  me,  in  a  rather  excited  argument  we  had  at  Washing- 
ton, to  take  a  merchant's  view  of  the  situation  and  buy  their  cotton 
when  they  thought  it  was  cheap,  or  sell  their  goods  when  they  thought 
the  price  of  the  goods  was  hign,  and  if  they  nad  bought  their  cotton 
when  it  was  cheap,  carry  it  until  they  sold  tneir  goods;  or  if  they  had 
sold  tlieir  goods  when  tncy  thought  cotton  was  high,  to  keep  short  of 
cotton  until  they  had  a  chance  to  buy  the  cotton  at  a  lower  price. 
It  is  a  rather  interesting  commentary  upon  this  spinner's  attitude 
that  his  mill  has  during  the  last  year  practically  gone  bankrupt,  that 
this  spinner  himself  has  been  turned  out  of  his  job  as  treasurer  of  the 
mill,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  wno  was  a  large  stock- 
holder in  the  mill,  has  preached  a  sermon  against  speculation. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Who  was  the  spinner  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  wilt  not  mention  his  name. 

Mr.  Burleson.  This  statement  made  by  Mr.  McColl  was  rather  a 
broad  statement  and  embraced  the  use  of  futures  for  hedging  purposes 
or  any  other  piUTJose.  I  am  asking  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  for 
many,  many  years  the  New  England  spinners  especially  have  been 
extremely  hostile  to  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  upon  the  ground  : 
that  its  practices  were  inimical  to  their  interests  or  the  interests  of  i 
the  trade  ?  ! 

Mr.  Marsh.  The  older  generation  of  spinners  in  New  England  was  i 
unquestionably  hostile  to  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  or  any  ! 
cotton  exchange,  but  the  new  generation  of  New  England  spinners    | 
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who  are  just  getting  into  the  field  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  unanimously 
of  the  opinion  that  they  could  not  conduct  their  business  without  the 
aid  of  the  exchanges.  And  the  reason  for  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
Mr.  Burleson  cares  to  hare  it,  I  will  give. 

Mr.  Bdbleson.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  have  any  reason  you  can  give, 
if  you  can  put  it  in  a  few  words. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  can,  sir.  The  older  mill  treasurers  of  New  England 
began  with  small  mills  and  gradually  built  them  up  to  lai^e  mills. 
Wnen  their  mills  were  small  they  had  no  trouble  in  going  to  the  banks 
and  borrowing  money  enough  to  buy  the  cotton,  which  was  compara- 
tively small  in  amount,  to  nm  their  mills.  As  their  mills  grew  and  these 
older  treasurers  remained  in  the  saddle,  the  banks  insensibly  enlarged 
their  accommodations  to  these  treasurers,  and  so  until  the  end  of  the 
career  of  these  successful  old  treasurers  they  had  no  trouble  in  getting 
the  money  from  the  banks  to  buy  the  cotton  which  they  needed. 
But  now,  sir,  younger  men  are  taking  the  place  of  these  old  treasurers, 
and  the  banks  are  beginning  to  ask  questions.  They  say,  "It  was 
all  right  for  us  to  lencf  money  enough  to  buy  100,000  bales  of  cotton 
to  Mt.  Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge,  who  was  a  seasoned  veteran, 
who  bad  grown  up  in  this  business,  who  had  made  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  for  hb  mill,  and  we  could  trust  him:  but  how  about 
this  young  man  who  has  got  to  come  in  and  take  nis  place?  Are 
we  willing  to  lend  eight  or  ten  million  dollars  to  this  young  man 
on  his  ju^ment  as  to  when  is  the  right  time  to  buy  cotton?  This 
young  man  has  not  been  through  the  mill.  We  can  not  trust  his 
judgment." 

£[id  the  consequence  is,  sir,  that  as  these  younger  spinners  come 
along  they  are  abandoning  and  abandoning  perforce,  the  manner  of 
conmicting  the  business  of  those  older  spmners,  and  now  you  will 
find  younger  spinners  in  New  England  conducting  their  spinning 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  way  in  which  the  English  spinner  conducts  his 
business.  He  hedges  his  sales  of  goods  by  buying  some  cotton;  or  if 
he  buys  cotton  at  a  time  when  he  thinks  the  quality  he  desires  is 
most  easily  obtainable,  he  sells  or  hedges  against  it. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Then  in  a  nutshell  you  say  the  reason  for  this 
change  is  that  the  moneyed  class  in  New  England  had  a  confidence 
in  the  old  spinners  that  they  have  not  in  the  younger  ones,  and 
here  the  bankers  force  the  latter  to  hedge?  If  that  is  so,  no  man 
would  be  better  advised  of  it  than  the  president  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange,  would  he  ?  If  this  change  in  sentiment  had  taken 
place,  or  this  view  point  has  changed,  on  the  part  of  the  New  England 
spinner,  there  would  be  no  person  who  would  be  better  infoi-med 
aoout  it  than  thepresident  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Maesh.  The  president  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
never  lived  in  New  England,  and  I  have  lived  there. 

Mr.  Burleson.  But  is  it  not  his  duty  to  keep  posted,  Mr.  Marsh, 
and  haven't  you  said  that  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  this 
exchange  was  the  facilities  and  opportunities  its  membership  had 
for  keeping  right  up  with  the  trade,  for  gathering  all  kinds  of  informa- 
tion from  ail  sources  with  reference  to  the  trade  t  Would  you  say, 
then,  that  you  would  expect  ignorance  upon  the  part  of  the  president 
of  the  exchange  with  reference  to  this  change  of  sentiment  on  the 
part  of  the  New  England  spinner  t 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  should  not  expect  anything. 
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Mr.  BuBLESON.  Let  me  read'  you  something  that  was  eaid  by 
the  president  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  addressing  the 
New  England  spinners  [reading] : 

The  hostile  attitude  taken  by  the  apinoera  of  New  England,  at  the  formation  (rf 
our  exchange,  and  which  has  continued  with  more  or  leea  intenfdty  during  the  past 
tliirty-eix  yeare— 

It  was  oi^anized  in  1871,  and  thirty-six  years  would  bring  it 
down  to  1907,  would  it  not?  I  haven't  the  date,  but  I  take  it  from 
that  that  it  must  have  been  in  1906  or  1907  when  this  address  was 
made  [continuing  reading]; 

was,  and  is,  to  my  mind,  a  mistaken  policy,  which  the  spinners  of  England  and 
Continental  Europe  have  avoided  by  uieir  diuly  intercouise  with  merchants  from 
all  portions  of  the  world. 

If  thb  change  of  attitude  has  taken  place,  Mr.  Hubbard,  who 
made  that  address,  was  not  aware  of  it,  was  he,  unless  he  was  making 
a  very  loose  statement  or  a  false  statement ) 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  don't  know  what  Mr,  Hubbard  was  aware  of. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Welt,  if  he  made  that  statement  was  he  mistaken 
about  it? 

Mr.  Marsh.  A  tendency  had  already  set  up  which  he  did  not  call 
attention  to  in  that  statement,  unquestionabfy. 

Mr.  Burleson.  And  it  has  ripened  in  the  last  two  years  into  a 
complete  change,  you  would  think  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  So  far  as  the  younger  spinners  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Burleson.  There  is  about  as  much  cotton  manufactured  in 
the  South  as  in  New  England.  The  president  of  the  American 
(Southern)  Cotton  Spinners'  Association  was  here,  Mr,  Parker. 
Do  its  members  patronize  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  to  any 
extent  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Mr.  Parker? 

Mr.  Burleson.  No;  I  didn't  say  Mr,  Parker.  I  said  the  Southern 
Cotton  Spinners. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Mr.  Parker  ia  one  of  the  best  customers  of  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  didn't  say  Mr.  Parker.  I  said  the  Southern 
Spinners. 

Mr.  Marsh.  The  Southern  Spinners  certainly  use  the  facilities  to  a 
large  extent. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Did  you  grasp  the  meaning  of  that  resolution  they 
adopted  when  they  said  the  conditions  on  the  New  York  Exchange 
made  it  unsafe  to  attempt  to  hedge  there  ?  How  do  you  explain  that 
if  thdt  is  true  t     Can  it  be  explained,  Mr.  Marsh? 

Mr.  MjVHSH.  It  can  be  explained;  yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  How  do  you  explain  it  if  it  is  true  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  explain  it  as  the  case  of  certain  ^ntlemen  wishing 
to  force  certain  otner  gentlemen  to  do  something  they  want  to 
have  them  do  and  using  severe  language  to  that  end. 

Mr.  Buhleson.  Then  you  take  issue  with  the  sincerity  of  statement 
embodied  in  that  resolution,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Burleson.  What  is  it  that  fixes  the  price  of  a  future  contract 
on  the  New  York  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  A  member  of  the  exchange  ready  to  buy  and  another 
member  ready  to  sell  at  that  price. 
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Mr.  BcRLESON.  It  is  the  fact  that  an  offer  is  made  and  accepted 
which  fixes  the  price  of  futures? 

Mr,  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr,  Burleson.  Now,  what  is  the  basis  which  controls  the  fUiog 
of  a  price  by  the  seller  1  In  other  words,  upon  what  is  the  price  to  sell 
based  1 

Mr.  Marsh.  In  the  case  of  a  merchant  hedging  it  is  based  on  what 
he  has  paid  for  his  cotton  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Burleson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  maintain  a  reserve  in  New 
York  City  of  cotton  to  be  delivered  or  tendered  on  contracts  t 

Mr.  Marsh.  We  do  not  maintain  a  reserve.  There  is,  under  the 
natural  operation  of  our  by-laws  and  rules,  a  reserve  there. 

Mr.  Burleson.  We  will  get  to  that  in  a  minute.  I  want  to  know  if 
there  is  a  reserve  there  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  There  is  a  reserve  there;  yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  price  of  future  con- 
tract based  upon  what  is  in  that  reserve,  and  does  not  a  knowledge 
of  what  is  in  that  reserve  control  and  fix  the  price  of  the  future 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  know  Mr.  J.  F.  Maury?  (After  a  pause.)  I 
mean  Mr.  James  F.  Maury.     He  is  a  member  of  your  exchange. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Then  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Burleson.  A  sufficiently  important  member  of  your  exchange 
to  have  been  continued  for  a  number  of  years  as  chairman  of  one  of 
the  important  committees  of  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Marsh.  He  is  the  treasurer  of  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Burleson.  The  present  treasurer? 

Mr.  Marsu,  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  What  do  you  think  of  this  statement  coming  from 
i£r.  ilaurv  ? 


Is  that  true  or  was  he  mistaken  about  that? 

Mr.  Marsh.  In  one  sense  of  the  word  it  is  true  and  in  another 
sense  of  the  word  it  is  not  true.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  char- 
acter of  cotton  hkeiy  to  be  delivered  in  New  York  in  its  relation  to 
middling  cotton  will  have  an  effect  on  the  price  of  futures  relative  to 
the  prevailing  price  for  middling  cotton. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Then  vou  accept  that  statement  of  Mr.  Maury  as 
true  ?  - 

Mr.  Marsh.  Absolutely  and  completely  ?     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Marsh.  No. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Now,  then,  see  if  the  chairman  of  your  committee, 
Mr.  Maury,  has  not  stated  the  whole  truth  in  that  particular;  see  if 
yau  agree  on  this  part  of  hJs  statement: 

He  expects  low  grades  and  mised  lota,  etc. 

That  is  the  man  to  whom  cotton  is  tendered  under  the  contract. 
He  expects  low  grades  and  mixed  lota. 

Mr.  Marsh.  When? 

Mr.  Burleson.  When  the  cotton  is  tendered  to  him  under  the 
future  contracts  that  are  made  on  the  New  York  Exchange. 
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Mr.  Massh.  There  are  no  such  grades  in  the  stock  in  the  port  of 
Kew  York  at  the  present  time,  and  so  he  can  not  possibly  expect  it. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Then,  what  do  you  think  about  this  statement  (I 
read  from  Mr.  Maury's  report) : 


If  you  go  to  any  great  southern  market,  as  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  Galveeton,  etc.. 
)u  will  gee  lai^e  lota  of  cotton  of  the  varioua  spinnere'  grsdea  inspected  and  claasea 


n-running  lines  of  single  grades,  ready  for  purchase  by  epinnera  or  es.porten. 
^^  '  >,  butw     '        ■  


Wo  used  to  see  these  in  New  York  years  ago,  out  we  do  not  now — it  doee  not  pay  to 
send  them  here. 

Mr.  MacCntl,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manubcturers,  in  his 
recent  address  on  April  24,  advisee  eetabliahing  a  cotton  exchange  in  New  England, 
especially  for  spot  cotton,  to  bring  tile  planter  and  spinner  nearer  together,  and  to 
have  fixed  standards  of  ^rade  and  sworn  claesers.  We  have  all  these  and  a  working 
system  tested  by  years,  out  it  is  tied  down  to  a  small  number  of  bales  of  mixed  lote 
brought  to  New  York,  because  they  are  hard  to  handle  elsewhere. 

The  speculative  business  will  come  here,  too,  because  here  are  the  largest  number 
of  buyers  and  sellers,  and  our  future  piicee  will  then  be  based  upon  spinners'  cotton, 
as  they  can  not  be  said  to  be  now. 

The  cotton  world  is  demanding  of  ue  that  we  must  represent  the  real  trading  baas, 
the  spot  prices  for  spinners'  cotton,  not  prices  based  on  "overs,"  low  grades,  and 
speculation. 

That  is  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Maury  in  tliis  report  which  he 
made  to  the  New  York  Gotten  Exchange,  "tnat  your  prices  for  future 
cotton  were  based  on.  overs,  low  erades  and  speculation,  and  not  on 
spot  cotton."  Is  that  true  or  false  1  That  can  be  answered  yes  or 
no. .   You  understand  the  question,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  don't  think  I  do, 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  will  repeat  it  in  order  tliat  you  may  understand 
its  full  meaning,  because  I  want  you  to  answer  it  whether  it  is  true 
or  not.  This  is  the  report  to  the  exchange  made  by, Mr.  Maury,  and 
he  makes  this  statement. 

iSx.  Marsh.  Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  there  what  that  report  is. 
You  say  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Maury  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  As  chairman  of  your  classification  committee,  I 
believe  you  call  it.  whicli  was  made  July  10,  1907,  before  the  New 
York  Exchange.  It  was  by  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Exchange, 
the  "Committee  on  Licensmg  Warehouses  "  of  whicli  Mr.  Maury  was 
chairman.  I  will  read  it  again,  because  I  want  you  to  understand 
it.  and  I  want  you  to  say  whether  it  is  a  false  statement  or  not. 
Tnere  are  certam  facts  connected  with  this  business  upon  which 
you  are  entitled  to  draw  your  conclusions,  and  I  want  to  agree  with 

fou^  if  I  can,  on  the  facts,  and  you  may  draw  your  conclusions  and 
wUl  draw  mine  from  the  same  facts.     I  want  to  ask  you  now  this 
question.     I  will  read  this  again: 

The  cotton  world  is  demanding  of  us  that  we  must  represent  the  teal  trading  basis, 
the  spot  prices  for  spinners'  cotton,  not  prices  based  on    overs,"  low  grades  ana  specu- 

Now,  Mr.  Marsh,  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  this  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Maury  and  four  or  five  or  six  others— how  many  ex- 
change members  are  there  on  that  committee?  It  was  signed  by 
all  the  membership  of  the  committee.     Is  it  true ! 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Marsh  is  entirely  competent  to  take 
care  of  himself. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  He  has  stated  that  he  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  licensing  warehouses,  and  if  Mr.  Burleson  would  read  exactly 
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what  was  said  there  he  would  see  that  he  was  chairmaii  of  the  com- 
mittee dealing  with  the  proposition  to  deal  with  southern  warehouses. 

Hie  Chairhan.  I  will  repeat  that  I  think  Mr.  Marsh  is  capable  of 
taking  care  of  himself,  and  I  prefer  to  have  it  left  with  him, 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Burleson,  by  saying  that 
Mr.  MauTT  was  absolutely  correct  in  saying  that  the  world  expected 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange — will  you  read  just  what  that  is  t 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  agree  to  that  part  of  it.  I  agree  that  that  is  what 
the  world  is  demandmg  of  your  cotton  exchange.  That  is  not  the 
part  I  am  after.  "Spot  prices  for  spinners'  cotton,  not  prices  based 
on  overs,  low  grades,  and  speculation. "  Now,  lask  you  the  question, 
Are  your  prices  based  on  overs,  low  grades,  and  speculation  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  reply  that  they  are  not,  and  never  have  been. 

Mr.  BcBLEsoN.  Then,  the  statement  made  by  _Mr.  Maury  to  that 
effect  is  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  He  does  not  say  that  they  are. 

Mr.  Burleson.  What  does  "he  say,  if  "he  doesn't  say  that;  what  is 
the  purport  of  his  statement,  Mr.  Marsh  t 

Mr.  Marsh.  You  have  the  statement  before  you. 

iii.  Burleson.  I  certainly  have,  and  I  have  read  it,  and  I  so  under- 
stand it.  If  he  does  not  say  that  they  are  based  on  overs,  low  grades, 
and  speculation,  what  does  he  say  that  they  are  based  on? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  can  not  see  from  the  statement  that  he  says  they  are 
based  on  anything. 

Mr.  BuBLEsoN.  Are  you  content  with  that  answer  to  that  question  i 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  think  the  answer  is  a  good  answer  to  the  question. 

Ifr.  Burleson.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  there.  Would  it  be 
a  fair  inference  from  the  statement  Mr.  Burleson  has  read  that  in  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Maury  the  prices  are  based  on  overs,  low  grades,  and 
speculation  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  would  be  a  fair  inference.  If  I  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain 

Mr.  Burleson,  I  will  give  you  an  opportunity  later. 

Mr,  Marsh.  May  I  suggest  that  I  am  m  the  hands  of  the  chairman, 
and  not  asking  the  privilege  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  t  I  await 
the  ruling  of  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  let  the  gentleman  explain 
the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Mr.  Maury  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange.  He  has  not  been  in  the  active  cotton  business  for  many 
years.  He  is  a  man  whom  we  all  greatly  esteem,  and  whose  position 
"as  a  member  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  commands  the  high- 
est respect  on  tlie  part  of  his  fellow-members.  But  he  has  not  been 
in  the  active  cotton  business  for  many  years.  If  I  may  venture  to  say 
so,  he  is  somewhat  of  a  theorist,  and  he  has  conceived  a  certain  opin- 
ion as  to  the  necessity  of  the  cotton  exchange  extending  ita  license 
warehouse  system  to  Southern  States,  and  in  arguing  for  that  position 
he  has  rather  taken  up  the  current  talk  about  the  stock  of  cotton  in 
the  port  of  New  York,  which  he  is  not  himself  handling,  and  which 
he  has  not  handled  for  many  years.     Therefore  that  answers  that. 

Mr.  Burleson.  All  right.  If  you  repudiate  Mr,  Maury  and  hia 
committee,  I  ask  if  you  know  Mr.  James  T.  Mitne? 

Mr.  Mahsh.  Yes;  I  think  I  do  know  who  he  is. 
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Mr.  Burleson.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  f 
There  are  only  450  of  tliem. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  think  not.     I  was  not  Bure,  but  I  think  not.     He  is 

an  unimportant  person. 

Mr.  BuHLEsoN.  Unimportant,  but  has  he  been  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  That  I  can  not  answer.  Does  anybody  here  know 
whether  Mr.  Milne  has  been  a  member  f 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  Yes,  sir;  he  is. 

Mr.  BuELESON.  All  right.  What  do  you  think  of  a  man  who  is  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  or  has  been  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  saying  this?  He  was  a  member 
at  the  time  that  this  statement  was  made. 

Referring  to  yours  of  the  14th,  asking  my  views  ae  to  the  particular  difference 
between  grades,  I  am  not  now  in  touch  with  the  bueinees  sufficiently  to  form  an  opin- 
ion. My  contention  Is  that  cottons  which  have  no  standing  or  class  in  primary  markets 
are  not  entitled  to  recognition  or  listii^  by  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange.  The 
fact  that  they  are  listed  and  an  arbitrary  value  fixed,  and  that  a  buyer  of  contracts 
must  accept  them  at  the  value  fixed  by  the  exchange,  a  value  that  can  not  be  obtained 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  ie  in  my  judgment  a  standing  di^race  reflecting  on  the 
integrity  or  intelligence  of  every  influential  member.     Whatever  mfty  be  said  regard* 


Now,  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  any  truth  in  that  statement,  made 
by  a  man  who  was  a  member  of  the  exchange  at  the  time  it  was  made. 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  is  any  truth  in  it. 
It  never  has  seemed  so  to  me. 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  said,  in  response  to  a  question  asked  by  Mr. 
Sims  the  other  day,  in  a  hypothetical  case  that  he  put  to  you,  attempt- 
ing to  show  that  the  price  of  futures  was  affected  by  combination, 
that  it  was  a  pipe  dream,  or  some  other  expression^!  believe  you 
said  it  was  a  fish  story."  Now,  Mr.  Marsh,  let  me  read  you  tnis, 
referring  to  a  slump  in  cotton: 

Look  as  criticallv  as  we  may,  we  can  find  no  germane  weakness  that  would  account 
for  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  market.  We  must  look  to  some  outside  agency.  It  is 
easily  found.  The  slump  was  the  result  of  a  premeditated  attack  and  piersistent 
onslaught  by  a  party  of  New  York  operators,  backed  by  ample  capital  and  preside  ia 
speculation. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  should  say  that  was  a  fish  story,  too. 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  would  say  that  it  was  not  true,  then,  would 
you  i  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  When  you  say  "a  fish  story," 
do  you  mean  that  it  is  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Might  I  ask  whom  he  is  quoting  from  ( 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  will  have  it  in  a  mmute.  What  do  you  think 
of  this  ?     Is  this  also  a  "  fish  story  V 

If  we  believed  that  the  present  prices  were  the  result  of  natural  and  legitimate 
causes,  we  would  advise  our  friends  to  accept  these  prices  and  turn  their  cotton  into 
money  without  delay.  But  wo  do  not  believe  that  the  present  prices  are  natural  or 
legitimate.  The  bnef  experience  we  have  had  with  the  market  this  season  before 
speculation  interfered,  showed  that  consumers  were  willing  to  pay  the  prevailios 
prices  and  producers  were  willing  to  accept  them,  II  business  had  been  permitted 
to  run  its  natural  couise  probablv  the  increased  volume  of  receipts  would  have  grad-' 
ually  lowered  prices.  This  would  have  been  a  natural  and  acceptable  result.  But 
when  an  outside  element  that  knows  nothing  about  cotton  and  has  no  interest  therein 
oxri'pt  as  a  medium  for  gambling  profits  arbitrarily,  interferes  between  the  producer 
and  i-iiuMumt'r  and  undertakes  to  fix  prices  by  sheer  force  of  money  and  manipulation, 
we  believe  in  suspending  the  rules  and  striking  with  the  weapon  at  hand. 
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Mr.  BuBLESON  (contmuing).  What  would  you  say  about  an  opinion 
expressed  by  that  man  about  the  ability  of  a  combination  to  go  in  and 
drive  prices  up  and  force  prices  down  f 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  should  think  he  was  sore. 

Mr.  BcHLBSON.  Would  you  think  it  waa  true  or  false  t 

Mr.  Harsh.  I  should  think  again  that  it  was  a  "fish  story." 

Mr.  Burleson.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  Somebody  may  not 
know  what  you  mean  by  that,  I  do  not  Know  myself;  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  a  false  statement  or  not. 

Mr.  Mab8H.  An  intentionaUy  false  statement  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  don't  care  whether  you  say  it  is  intentionaily 
false  or  not. 

Mr.  Maesh.  I  think  on  the  face  of  it  it  is  false,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  BuBLBSON.  That  was  a  statement  made  on  September  16, 1907, 
by  the  president  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  W.  B.  Thomp- 
son.    Is  he  a  member  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  also  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  He  is  not. 

Mr,  BuELEsoN.  Has  he  ever  been  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  say,  Mr.  Marsh,  that  statement  is  a  "fish 
atory,"     Now,  let  me  ask  you  this:  What  is  the  standard  by  which  . 
you  &x  differences  between  the  various  grades  of  cotton  in  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  ?    That  is,  the  standard  used  by  your  revision 
committee.     The  committee  consists  of  17  members,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  What  is  the  standard  they  use  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  explained  to  the  committee  this  morning  that  the 
revision  committee  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  as  it  now  does 
its  work  endeavors  to  arrive  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  valuation  of 
the  different  grades  of  cotton  as  compared  with  middling,  taking 
into  account  its  information  as  to  the  probable  quantities  of  those 
grades  in  the  crop 

Mr.  Burleson.  Kight  there,  is  there  any  rule  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  that  requires  them  to  do  that  'i 

Mr.  Marsh,  There  is  not. 

Mr,  BUBLESON.  Is  there  any  rule  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
which  prescribes  a  standard  to  guide  them  in  fixing  the  difference  m 
value  of  the  grades  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  There  is  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  invariably  overvalue  the 
grades  of  cotton  that  ia  least  in  demand? 

Mr.  Marsh.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr,  Burleson.  Does  not  the  revision  committee  in  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  fix  the  values  of  grades  not  in  demand  higher 
than  they  should  be? 

Mr.  Marsh.  The  commissioner  of  corporations  in  his  last  volume 
charges  the  New  York 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  am  not  asking  you  about  the 
report  of  the  commissioner  of  corporations  of  New  York,  I  am  ask- 
ing you  as  a  matter  of  fact — well,  I  will  get  at  it  in  anotlier  way. 
Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Marsh,  that  New  York  has  ceased  to  bo  a  spot 
market  for  cotton  7 

Mr.  Marsh.  Well,  there  are  several  hundred  thousand  bales  of  spot 
cotton  dealt  in  in  New  York  every  year. 
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Mr.  Burleson.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  number  of  bales  of  spot 
brought  to  New  York  is  not  brought  there  by  reason  of  an  artificial 
condition  created  by  your  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  do  not  think  they  are  brought  there  by  an  artificial 
condition.  They  are  brought  there  because  you  can  get  more  for 
them  there  than  in  some  other  market. 

Mr.  BuBLEsoN.  Is  not  the  fact  that  you  can  get  more  for  them 
there  than  in  any  other  market  purely  an  artificial  condition  ? 

Mr.  Marsh,  dotton  always  goes  where  you  can  get  the  highest  price 
for  it.     That  is  not  artificial. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Exactly 

Mr.  Marsh.  If  it  goes  to  the  apinner 

Mr.  BoKLESON.  No,  no ;  that  is  the  verypoint  I  am  trying  to  get  at, 
Mr,  Marsh,  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  it  goes  to  New  York  at  all  to  find 
a  market  that  is  because  of  an  artificial  condition  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Well,  sir,  New  York  is  alive  and  doing  business,  and 
cotton  goes  there.  That  may  be  artificial,  or  it  may  not;  I  can  not 
answer  that  question. 

Mr,  Burleson.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  serious  problems  confronting 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  as  to  how  to  bring  cotton  there,  how 
to  make  cotton  come  there  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  problems  we  have  to 
deal  with. 

Mr.  Burleson,  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  revision  committee 
for  yearshas  overvalued  thecotton  least  desirable  or  least  in  demand — 
overvalued  it,  understand — in  order  to  draw  it  there  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  say  it  is  not  ? 

Mr,  Mabsh,  It  is  not. 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  You  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  did 

{^ou  not,  Mr.  Marsh,  in  April,  1907  ?     I  referred  to  it  in  a  speech  I  de- 
ivered  in  the  House,  and  it  is  embodied  in  the  Smith  report.     Of 
course  I  am  not  asking  you  to  accept  this  report  or  any  fact  in  it,  but  I 
am  eoii^  to  ask  you  about  this  letter.     Did  you  write  a  letter? 
iir.  Marsh.  My  impression  is  that  I  wrote  two  or  three  letters. 
Mr.  Burleson.  On  April  26,  1907? 
Mr.  Mabsh,  I  think  I  wrote  one  to  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  BuELEsON.  Did  you  not,  in  this  letter,  state  that  it  cost  some- 
body one  dollar  and  a  half  for  every  bale  of  cotton  stopped  off  in  New 

Mr.  Marsh,  Certainly. 

Mr.  Burleson.  And  that  cotton  sought  by  the  consumers,  the 
spinners,  would  not  come  there  because  the  spinners  could  outbid 
those  who  wanted  it  to  come  there  t 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Willyou  read  exactly  what  I  said ? 

Mr,  Burleson.  Well,  I  want  to  know  if  that  is  substantially  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Marsh.  No,  that  is  not  substantially  correct. 

Mr.  Burleson  (reading) : 

Years  ago,  in  the  early  days  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  New  York  wu  ■ 
market  in  which  large  quanUties  of  all  kinds  of  cottoii  were  r^uUrly  carried  in  stock 
and  offered  for  Bale  to  Bpinuera  precisely  like  stocks  of  dry  goods  and  other  commoditiee 
which  are  now  even  carried  and  soid  by  the  New  York  merchants.  This  is  no  lonmt 
the  case,  aeitwaadJBcaveredeome  twenty  vearaaeo  by  New  England  spot  brokers  thai 
they  could  buy  cotton  in  the  South  and  sell  it  to  New  England  spinnrae  at  practically 
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comes  to  New  York  and  iBCBmedinwfuehouseBiflsubiecttoaneipeiiBeoftl.SO,  irtiich 
is  not  incurred  if  the  Bsme  cotton  ia  shipped  direct  from  the  South  to  the  epinner.  By 
nving  Ihia  S1.50  per  bale  (he  New  Englaud  broker  was  able  to  sl«adily  undersell  the 
New  York  cotton  merchant  and  apeedily  capture  all  the  old-time  busineoa  in  epot 
cotton  which  formerly  New  York  controlled.  Spinnere  ceased  to  come  to  New  York 
in  search  of  cotton  for  their  mills,  and  the  reeult  was  that  the  New  York  market  was  no 
kinger  able  to  carry  at  all  times  lie  considerable  stock  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  it  fonnwly 
did.    •    •    * 

Now,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  every  bale  of  cotton  that  comes  to  New  York 
regularly  costs  somebody  $1.50  to  cover  New  York  expenses;  evidently,  (hen,  it  is  never 
possible  for  any  character  of  cotton  which  spinners  are  buying  freely  throughout  the 
South  tocome  toNew  Yorkatall.  The  meTesavincoftl.SOper  bale  enables  the  spin- 
ner always  to  outbid  New  York  for  such  cotton  as  he  is  buying  freely. 

Did  I  misquote  you  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  You  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Bdblbson.  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Because  you  left  out  the  phrase,  "The  spinners  were 
buying  freely  throughout  the  South." 

Mr.  BtTRLESON.  No,  was  not  that  what  I  said,  that  New  York  could 
not  ^et  the  character  of  cotton  that  the  spinners  were  buying  i  That 
a  neither  here  nor  there.  It  will  not  atop  there,  unless  it  costs  some- 
bodv  11.50,  wUl  it? 

ifr.  Marsh.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Burleson.  If  it  does  not  come  there  somebody  loses  $1.50  on 
it,  because  he  could  get  $1.50  more  for  it  if  the  spinners  were  buying 
it  freely  in  the  South,  more  than  the  New  York  parties  could  pay.  £ 
not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Marsh,  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Now  I  will  ask  you  if  you  did  not  use  this  expres- 
sion in  that  same  address: 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  has  been  and  is 
to  frame  its  contracts  so  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  actual  cotton  will  regularly  come  to 


Mr.  Marsh.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Now  then,  in  order  to  get  cotton  to  New  York,  you 
muat  overvalue  the  grades  that  are  not  being  used  by  the  spinners 
or  demanded  by  the  spinners  freely  to  the  extent  of  that  $1.50,  must 
you  not? 

Mr.  Marsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Then,  how  do  you  get  it  there,  and  what  makes  it 
come  there? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Any  grade  of  cotton  correctly  valued  which  spinners 
do  not  happen  to  be  Duying  freely  at  a  riven  moment  and  which  the 
holders  desire  to  sell  wiD  come  to  New  York, 

Mr.  Burleson.  Will  come  to  New  York  if  it  is  going  to  lose  soni&- 
bo<iy  SI, 50  to  got  it  there? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Cost  him  $1.50  more  than  he  could  get  it  by  ship- 
ping it  straight  to  the  apimier,  or  South  for  export  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  But  the  statement  there  is  that  the  spinner  is  not  buy- 
ing that  kind  of  cotton  freely.  That  is  the  statement  you  have  got 
btfore  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Is  that  what  is  termed  "overs?" 

Mr,  Marsh.  I  don't  know  what  are  termed  "overs." 
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Mr.  Burleson.  Well,  if  there  is  a  lot  of  cotton  in  the  South  and  the 
spinners  are  buying  freely,  and  there  are  certain  grades  that  are  not 
being  taken  by  the  spinners,  and  they  leave  it  over  and  do  not  buy 
it,  is  not  that  what  Mr.  Maury  meant  in  his  report  when  he  said  overs  I 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Well,  is  that  what  you  mean  by  overs;  is  that  an 
expression  that  is  used  on  the  cotton  exchange  t 

Mr.  Marsh,  It  is  an  expression  that  is  us^  by  cotton  merchants, 
and  the  meaning  of  it  is  this :  If  a  spot  cotton  merchant  has  contracted 
to  deliver  to  a  spinner  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  bales  of  even-running 
cotton,  an  even  grade,  and  in  order  to  get  that  he  has  to  buy  from  the 

Eroducer  200  or  500  or  2,000  bales  of  all  kinds  of  cotton,  then  what  is 
ought  beyond  the  hundred  or  the  thousand  bales  of  even-running 
cotton  is  called  overs. 

Mr.  Burleson.  That  which  the  spinners  do  not  desire,  then^ 

Mr.  Marsh.  That  which  the  spot  merchant  has  not  contracted  at 
the  moment  to  deHver 

Mr.  Burleson.  Has  not  been  able  to  dispose  of? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Has  not  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Is  what  is  called  overs  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  What  the  spot  merchant  has  not  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Is  that  what  tou  meant  when  you  said  then  that 
cotton  that  was  not  in  demand  freely  by  spinners  would  find  its  way 
to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  That  is  a  part  of  it ;  yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  What  is  the  other  part? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Cotton  comes  to  New  York  which  is  not  overs. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Now,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Spot  merchants  buy  the  cotton  in  the  South  and  ship 
it  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Atalossof tl.50abale? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Burleson.  For  the  purpose  of  certificating  in  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Marsil  And  for  delivering  it  on  contracts. 

Mr.  Burleson.  For  the  purpose  of  certificating  it  for  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  must  be  certificated  to  deliver. 

Mr,  Burleson.  To  be  delivered  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson,  On  contracts  for  future  delivery  I 

Mr.  Marsh.  Certainly. 

Mr,  Burleson.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  do  not  think  there 
is  extreme  danger  in  permitting  a  committee  of  active  members  of 
the  exchange  to  fix  tne  difference  in  value  between  grades,  in  the 
month  of  November,  to  obtain  until  the  following  September! 

Mr.  Marsh,  I  do  not  approve,  myself,  of  that  method  of  arriving 
at  the  valuation  of  different  grades  of  cotton. 

Air.  Burleson.  Why  don't  you  approve  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Because  I  think  the  different  grades  of  cotton  ought 
to  be  valued  on  the  basis  of  their  value  to  the  spinner. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Their  value  to  the  spinner  la  fixed  by  the  demand 
of  the  spinner  for  that  particular  grade  of  cotton,  is  it  not  t 
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Mr.  Marsh.  What  is  that? 

Mr,  BuRLBSON.  Tlieir  value  to  the  spiimer  is  fixed  by  the  demand 
of  the  spiimer  for  that  particular  grade;  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand would-fix  the  value  of  it,  so  far  as  the  spinner  wasconcemed, 
and  its  value  would  depend  upon  the  number  of  bales  of  a  particular 
grade  and  the  number  of  spinners  who  wanted  that  grade  of  cotton? 

llr.  Marsh.  The  value  to  the  spinner  is  determined  by  what  he  gets 
out  of  a  given  grade  in  the  shape  of  yams  and  goods,  as  against  wnat 
he  gets  out  of  middling. 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  mean,  you  would  determine  it  as  to  its 
spinning  value,  as  against  the  value  determined  by  commercial  con- 
ations ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  What  do  you  mean  by  "commercial  conditions?" 

Mr.  Burleson.  The  amount  of  a  particular  grade,  for  instance, 
and  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  spinners  for  cotton  of  that  par- 
ticular grade. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  would  fix  it  upon  the  basis  of  what  it  is  worth  to 
the  spinner. 

Mr.  Burleson.  How  many  members  of  the  exchange  agree  in  that 
view? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  never  counted  them. 

Mr.  Burleson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  faction  on  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  who  do  not  concur  in  the  view  that  this  sys- 
tem in  vogue  is  the  best  system  of  fixing  differences  in  values  of 
grade,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Marsh.  A  faction  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Yes, 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  faction  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange. 

Mr.  Burleson,  Is  there  any  division  of  opinion  as  to  whether 

Mr.  Marsh.  Undoubtedly;  there  are  great  diversities  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Well,  what  proportion  of  the  members  of  the 
excliange  approve  of  the  present  plan  for  fixing  the  differences  in 
value  of  grades  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  At  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Tliere  is  no  way  on  earth  of  our  telling  that. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Well,  take  the  last  time  you  ha3  a  test  of  the 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  We  have  never  had  a  test  of  the  proposition  since  it 
was  originally  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  are  now  in  favor,  or  were  a  couple  of  years  ago,  of 
changing  your  present  rule  for  fixing  differences  between  grades? 

Mr.  iLiRSH.  We  had  no  vote  upon  it.  I  have  no  earthly  way  of 
telling  whether  a  majority  are  or  are  not  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  suggestion  was  not  made  that 
instead  of  fixing  differences  in  September  and  November,  that  one 
more  month  for  fixing  the  differences  should  be  added  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes;  that  suggestion  was  made. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Was  it  voted  upon  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  was  voted  upon. 

Mr.  Burleson.  How  was  the  vote? 

Mr.  Marsh.  The  vote  was  a  tie. 
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Mr.  Burleson.  Was  not  the  vote  on  that  proposition  163  in  favor 
of  the  change,  and  123  against  it;  it  being  lost  because  tt  failed  to 
receive  two-thirds  vote  in  its  favor? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Those  are  not  the  figures  that  I  have  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commer- 
cial Bulletin  is  in  favor  with  you  exchange  people^  is  it  not  i 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  don't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  want  to  get  at  tlie  truth,  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  would  misrepresent  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  to  its 
prejudice. 

Mr.  Mjirsh.  Well,  this  was  a  matter  of  history.  My  impression  is 
that  the  chairman  of  this  committee  has  the  exact  figures  of  the  vote 
on  this  occasion.  I  heard,  before  I  left  New  York,  that  the  chairman 
of  this  committee  requested  that  the  figures  of  that  vote  should  be 
reported  to  him,  and  if  that  is  correct,  if  I  am  correct  in  that,  there 
is  no  use  in  discussing  the  question,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that 
may  be  determined. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  among  my  papers,  but  I  have  not 
seen  it. 

Mr.  Neville,  I  have  those  figures  here. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Was  not  that  the  vote,  as  I  have  given  it  i 

Mr.  Marsh.  Mr.  Neville  said  his  impression  was  that  the  vote  was 
100  to  100,  and  that  was  my  impression.  But  I  do  not  attempt  to 
carry  in  my  memoir  the  exact  figures  of  all  the  votes  which  are  taken 
on  tne  New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 

Mr,  Neville.  Here  you  are  [handing  witness  a  memorandum]. 

Mr.  Marsh  (reading).  "One  hundred  yeas  and  100  nays." 

Mr.  Burleson,  When  was  that  vote  taken  i 

Mr,  Marsh.  The  13th  of  November,  1907. 

Mr,  Burleson.  I  referred  to  the  vote  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1907,  At  that  time,  was  not  the  proposition  voted  upon,  and  was 
it  not  published  in  the  newspapers  the  next  morning  ?  I  refer  to  the 
vote  on  the  25th  of  January,  1907.  Was  there  not  a  vote  upon  that 
proposition ;  was  there  not  a  vote  on  the  elimination  of  certam  of  the 
quarter  grades  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Will  you  pardon  my  suggestion  ?  You  have  read 
the  vote.  Would  you  mind  reading  what  they  voted  on  t  Perhaps 
that  would  give  us  some  light  on  the  subject  we  are  discussing.  I 
think  there  was  something  else  that  you  had  in  mind  that  was  voted 
upon. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  have  this  data  here.  I  clipped  it  from  the  New 
York  paper  myself.  [Heading  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Bulletm,  January  25,  1907:] 

The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  yesterday  adopted  by  ballot  the  amendment  pio- 
poRcd  by  the  manager  (o  its  by-laws,  which  makes  ntnct  low  middling  stained  Uie 
lowest  grade  of  cotton  deliveiable  under  exchange  contracts.  The  change  will  take 
effect  in  January,  1908.  An  amendment  was  also  adopted  eliminating  all  the  quarter 
grades. 

The  proposed  amendment  changing  the  dales  of  meetings  of  the  revirion  committee 
from  the  second  Wednesday  in  September,  and  the  third  Wednesday  in  November  to 
the  third  Wednesday  in  September,  November  and  Februarv,  was  not  carried,  con- 
siderable opposition  having  developed  to  this  feature  by  Wall  street  and  spot  houses, 
as  shown  by  the  following  circular,  which  all  members  found  in  their  mail  yeeteiday 
morning; 

"We,  the  undemgned,  are  of  the  opinion,  after  giving  the  subject  considerable 
consideration,  that  it  woiild  not  be  advisable  to  have  another  revision  of  diSereocea 
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etween  grades  of  cotton  commencing  February,  1908,  as  it  would  have  an  uneettling 
Sect  on  the  market  by  restricting  transactiona  durii^  Dececnbcr  and  Januarv. 
(penitore  would  do  very  little  during  that  period,  pending  the  uncertainty  of  I''eb- 
oary  reviaion  particulajly  Europeane,  who  at  times  do  a  large  buaineBB.  The  im- 
KHters  ajid  jobbers  in  coitee  have  no  tear  of  further  revision,  as  the  coffee  exchange 
boliahed  the  rule  for  fixing  differoucee  after  it  adopted  the  present  difEerencee  between 

"A  vote  by  ballot  will  be  t&ken  at  our  exchange  to-morrow,  Wednesday,  January  23, 
fetween  11  a.  m,  and  2  p.  m. 

"We  hope  you  will  be  present.  If  you  can  not,  proxy  can  be  used,  which  will  be 
nntished  by  Henry  Ilentz  A  Co.,  or  some  of  the  s^ere  of  Oub. 

"Henry  Hentz  &  to.  Hekry  Clbws  &  Co. 

"Stephen  M.  Weld  &  Co.  C.  B.  Guest  &  Co. 

"Fbrnib,  Wu^on  &  Co.  W.  E.  Ckaio  &  Co. 

"T.  M.  Robinson  &  Co.  C.  E.  Rich  4  Co. 

"Wuxuu  Ray  &  Co.  Latham,  Albxandbb  i!e  Co. 

"Hopkins,  Dwioht  4  Co.  SieOF,  Grueneb  4  Co." 

"Sbearson,  Hahmill  4  Co. 
The  vot«  on  the  first  two  amendmenis  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor,  but  the  figures 
m  the  revision  amendments  were  163  in  favor  and  123  against  it,  it  being  lost  because 
it  tailed  to  receive  a  two-thirds  vote  in  its  favor, 

Mr,  Marsh.  I  had  forgotten  that  any  vote  was  taken  at  that  time 
on  the  proposition  to  increase  the  number  of  revision  dates.  The 
occasion  which  I  had  in  my  mind  was  the  13th  of  November,  1907, 
when  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  proposition  to  make  the  number  of 
revision  dates  three  instead  of  two,  and  on  the  13th  of  November, 
1907,  the  vote  was  yeas  100,  nays  100,  which  shows  a  very  consid- 
erable change  in  sentiment  from  the  vote  which  Mr.  BtU'leson  reads. 

Mr.  Burleson.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Marsh.  November  13,  1907. 

Mr.  Burleson.  This  was  January,  1907.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  vote  took  place  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  don't  remember  it  myself,  sir.  I  presume  it  did, 
from  the  fact  that  you  have  a  report  from  a  reputable  paper  that  it 
did  take  place. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  will  ask  you  what  influences  the  members;  is 
Uiere  any  pressure  brought  to  Dear  upon  the  members  to  vote  a  par- 
ticular way  upon  this  amendment  i 

Mr.  Marsh.  Not  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Is  there  a  vestige  of  truth  in  this,  or  is  it  a  "fish 
story:" 

"The  people  who  believe  in  reforming  the  New  York  contract  have  the  voles," 
said  one  prominent  member,  "but  the  old  machine  has  the  organization."  There 
has  been  a  great  awakening  among  the  members,  but  at  the  same  time  ibe  people 
withbuBiuesstogiveouttonthcrmcmberausuallyget  what  they  want,  and  the  machine 
oiay  win  again,  although  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Ihe  last  annual  election  was 
not  a  victory  for  the  revitdon  of  November,  1906. 

Is  there  any  truth  in  that  statement,  taken  from  the  same  news- 


paper? 
Mr.  M 


.  Marsh.  Not  a  vestij^e  of  truth. 
Mr.  Burleson,  No  such  influences  are  brought  to  bear  by  members 
of  the  exchange  who  deal  in  large  volumes  of  cotton  or  who  deal  in 
large  transactions  on  the  cotton  exchange,  on   these  brokers  who 
have  a  vote  upon  the  proposition,  suggesting  that  they  will  not  give 
them  their  business  unless  they  vote  in  a  particular  way  1 
Mr.  Marsh.  Not  a  vestige  or  iota  of  truth  in  it. 
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Mr.  BmiLESON.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.     [Reading  further:] 

It  (ihould  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  a  few  very  atroi^  »nd  influential  firms, 
especially  if  they  have  repreeentativea  on  the  revision  committee,  mayj  in  one  way 
or  another,  create  a  sentiment  that  must  neceesarily  influence  the  committee  in  their 
action.  For  instaoce,  a  large  spiot  cotton  firm,  which  also  operates  eitensively  in 
futures,  might  through  its  extensive  brokerage  payments  easily  influence  some  mem- 
bera  of  the  eichflMe  nerving  on  the  revision  committee  who  were  favored  with  its 

?itron^e.  Indeed,  it  is  alleged  that  precisely  this  thing  Itaa  happened  in  New 
ork,  and  moreover  that  such  large  operators  have  thus  been  able  to  influence  the 
election  of  boarde  of  managers  and  through  them  the  appointment  of  revision 
committees. 

What  would  you  say,  that  that  waa  true  or  false  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  1  Bhould  say  that  that  was  an  admirable  illustration 
of  what  I  said  this  morning  to  the  effect  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations  is  so  lacking  in  sound  and  exact  knowledge 
of  tlie  facts  and  in  sound  and  discriminating  deductions  from  the 
facts  that  it  carries  no  intellectual  authority  with  any  thinking 
member  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 

Mr.  BuKLESON.  Now,  one  more  question,  and  I  will  be  through. 
You  have  hoard  the  description  of  the  condition  or  a  state  of  facts 
read  by  me  from  Mr.  Thompson.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question: 
Can  sueli  a  condition  of  the  market  for  futures  in  New  York  as 
chained  by  Mr.  Thompson  be  brought  about  by  the  use  of  money 
or  independent  of  current  conditions  as  to  supply  and  demand  ? 

Mr.  Marsu.  It  absolutely  can  not  be  brought  about. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  Mr.  Thompson's  statement  is  not  true  ? 

Mr,  MAKaii.  It  is  not  true. 

Mr,  Burleson.  Not  only  not  true  as  a  fact  but  impossible  of 
performance  t 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  You  may  have  heard  the  statement  of  Senator 
Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  who  came  hero  and  made  what  I  con- 
sidered a  stump  speech,  in  which  he  claimed  that  all  the  members 
of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  stand  together  to  rob  the  outsider, 
and  then  consider  the  line  of  questions  propounded  by  Mr.  Burleson, 
who  tries  to  show  the  different  factions  that  exist  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange,  can  they  happen  at  the  same  time  or  would  that 
be  possible  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Of  course  Senator  Smith's  statement  was  made  with- 
out exact  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  he  certainly  would  not  have 
made  it  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  facts  first-hand. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Bearing  directly  upon  what  Mr  Mendelbaum  said, 
you  know  Mr.  Scales^ 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  He  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  exchai^, 
was  he  not  t 

Mr.  Marsh,  I  don't  think  so,     I  don't  think  he  was. 

Mr,  Hubbard.  I  think  he  was  one  of  them. 

Mr,  Neville,  I  don't  know, 

Mr.  Marsh.  He  is  not  now. 

Mr,  Hubbard,  E.  G.  Scales  was  a  member. 

Mr.  Nevuxe.  Is  that  the  letter  the  chairman  read  from  the 
rostrum  ? 
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l£r.  Burleson.  No;  this  is  another  one.     [Reading:] 
The  cotton  excbai^e  ia  a  good  thing  for  the  producer  if  their  nilee  are  fair,  but  as 

it  stands  to-day  it  would  be  Geet  to  put  them  out  of  exietence,  as  they  have  tbeir  nilee 

80  that  they  can  get  the  country  in  and  then  ekin  them. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Is  Mr.  Scales  the  country  ? 

Mr,  Neville.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am  no  lawyer,  but  we  are  trying 
to  get  a  record  before  this  committee  in  proper  shape,  and  personal 
allusions  without  the  appearance  of  the  witness  to  be  cross-examined 
is  something  that  you  nave  studiously  avoided  up  to  now,  and  I 
consider  that  in  all  fairness  the  admission  of  such  letters  as  that  in 
the  testimony  is  contrary  to  the  policy  that  you  adopted  when  you 
started  this  investigation. 

The  Chaebman.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Burleson  only  used  that 
expression  as  a  postulate  for  a  question.  If  there  is  any  other 
present  it  does  not  appear. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  move  it  be  stricken  out,  because  if  Mr.  Scales  had 
that  view  he  ought  to  be  here  for  cross-examination. 

Mr.  BuKLESON.  In  view  of  that  I  will  read  the  entire  letter.  [Read- 
ing:] 

The  Waldo rp- Astoria, 

New    York,  Ftbrwxry  14,  1910. 
Hon.  A.  S.  BcRLESON, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  inclosed  copy  of  ft  letter  I  wrote  explains  itself.  If  you  can  force 
the  New  York  Cotton  ExchanFe  to  change  ita  rules  so  that  the  spinner  can  buy  a  cer- 
tain grade  of  cotton  on  the  eichanee  and  get  what  he  buys  at  once  instead  of  something 
else,  you  will  have  done  the  whole  South  the  greatest  service  you  could  possibly  do. 

While  the  New  York  future  contracts  sentimentally  regulate  the  price  of  cotton  in 
the  South,  that  contract  is  so  unbiir  to  thoee  who  buy  it,  by  forcing  them,  to  accept 
Bomething  that  they  don't  want,  that  it  is  a  menace  to  legitimate  trade  and  haa  the 
effect  of  keeping  prices  unnaturally  low.  If  changed  as  1  sUKgeet,  it  will  advance  the 
price  of  spot  cotton  and  then  cotton  buyers  and  epinnerB  will  have  a  hedge  contract 
closely  related  to  spot  cotton,  I  live  in  Dallas,  am  familiar  with  the  future  markets, 
und  experience  has  shown  me  that  the  change  I  suggest  is  what  is  needed.  The  cotton 
exchange  is  a  good  thing  for  the  producer  if  their  rulee  are  foir,  but  as  it  stands  to-day 
it  would  be  beat  to  put  them  out  of  existence,  as  they  have  their  rulee  eo  that  they  can 
l!et  the  country  in  and  then  skin  them.  If  I  cuuld  talk  with  you  personally  I  could 
Hive  you  some  valuable  pointers.  1  am  a  planter  and  raise  on  my  Texas  farms  about 
1,000  bales  of  cotton  each  year.  1  want  the  exchange,  if  run  on  a  fair  basis;  otherwise 
want  it  closed  up. 

Judge  Rufui)  Itardy,  Senators  Gore,  Culberson,  and  Bailey  all  know  me  personally. 

H.  L,  Scales. 
Care  of  Waldorf  Ilottl. 

I  never  saw  him. 

Mr.  Neville.  That  is  another  Mr.  Scales  altogether.  I  don't 
think  he  has  ever  been  a  member  of  our  exchange.  Mr,  Hubbard 
tcll.s  me  he  thinks  Mr.  E.  G.  Scales  was  a  member.  I  move  that  that 
letter  be  struck  from  the  record.  If  he  has  sucli  an  interest  in  the 
matter  as  he  says  he  has  he  would  be  here  to-day  and  not  writing  a 
letter. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  hardly  recognize  your  right  to  make  a 
motion. 

Mr.  Neville.  T  will  make  the  request  then. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  take  the  suggestion  into  consideration,  and 
unless  the  members  of  the  committee  feel  differently  from  my  own 
view  of  the  case  and  wish  another  order  made,  I  would  remark  that 
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this  letter  seems  to  be  merely  an  expression  of  opinion.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  stat«  a  fact,  and  the  committee  would  certainly  take  that 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  the  weight  to  be  given  it  will  be  judged. 

Mr.  IIeflin.  I  agree  with  the  chairman  that  it  is  perfectly  com- 
petent for  the  gentleman  to  write  his  opinion,  give  his  views. 

The  Chairuan.  That  matter  is  disposed  of.  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Marsh  a  question  or  two.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
value  of  the  property  owned  by  the  Cotton  Exchange  of  New  York, 
Can  you  give  me  an  estimate  of  its  value  ? 

Mr.  Maksh,  My  impression  is  it  is  worth  about  a  million  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  me  any  idea  aside  from  a  mere 
guess  as  to  the  credits  that  are  carried  by  the  members  of  the  ex- 
change in  the  form  of  balances  due  their  various  customers  through- 
out the  country? 

Mr.  Marsu.  There  is  no  way  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  Those  are 
matters  of  individual  competing  firms,  and  naturally  no  such  informa- 
tion can  be  available. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  said  in  reply  to  a  question  the  other 
day  that  no  fixed  sum  in  the  way  of  a  mai^iti  was  required. 

Mr,  Marsh.  Yes;  I  so  stated. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  volume  of  business  done  on  the  ex- 
change, if  that  could  be  obtained,  would  throw  no  light  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  amount  of  money  that  was  thus  tied  up? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Not  the  slightest. 

Mr.  Beall,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Ordinarily,  when  does  the  new-crop  cotton  begin  its  movement? 

Mr.  Marsh.  We  have  artificially  divided  the  crop  years,  as  you 
know,  at  the  end  of  August  and  the  beginning  of  September.  There 
commonly  is,  however,  some  small  movement  at  the  end  of  August. 

Mr.  Beall.  During  the  months  of  August,  September,  October, 
and  November  is  when  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
producer  or  passes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  producer  t 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr,  Beall.  I  understand  that  in  this  particular  year  there  has  ■ 
been  a  constant  advance,  that  there  was  a  constant  advance  in  the 
price  of  cotton  even  from  the  beginning  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall,  Almost  up  to  the  present  time  ? 

Mr,  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr,  Beall,  I  will  ask  you  if  that  experience  was  not  a  little  out 
of  the  ordinary,  if  the  ordinary  rule  has  not  been  during  those  months 
as  the  supply  of  cotton  has  increased  there  has  been  a  tendency  for 
the  price  of  the  cotton  to  go  down  during  the  heavy  part  of  the  mar- 
keting season, 

Mr,  Marsh.  On  the  contrary,  though  this  is  not  the  current  opinion, 
the  statistics  show  that  in  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  seasons 
for  many  veara  past  the  fall  months,  the  months  when  the  producer 
is  selling  liis  crop  most  heavily,  have  sho^Ti  the  highest  markets. 
On  that  point  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  one'oimy  colleagues 
here  has  some  exact  figures  for  a  long  series  of  years  snowing  pre- 
cisely in  what  years  the  fall  market  was  higher  than  the  spring  mar- 
ket, and  in  what  years  the  spring  market  was  higher  than  the  fall 
market.     I  have  not  seen  those  figures. 
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Mr.  Beat.!..  I  am  not  attempting  to  compare  the  price  of  the  fall 
market  with  the  price  of  the  spring  market,  but  comparing  the  price 
of  cottDH  in  October  and  November.  Take  October,  for  example. 
Has  not  the  ordinary  rule  been  tliat  the  prices  for  October  would  be 
lower  than  the  price  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the  tendency  as 
the  cotton  was  gathered  and  accumulated  upon  the  market  by  the 
farmers  to  depress  the  market  price? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures  on  that.  I  think  that  the 
figures  on  that  point  would  be  somewhat  misleading  anyway,  for  the 
reason  that  it  very  often  happens  that  the  end  of  a  given  crop  year 
has  so  reduced  the  amount  of  cotton  for  sale  that  those  spinners  who 
have  not  been  forehantled,  who  have  to  have  some  actual  cotton,  are 
obliged  to  i>ay  more  for  it  to  get  it  at  once  than  they  would  have  to 
pay  if  they  waited  a  little  longer.  There  is  a  disturbing  element  in 
the  situation  which  I  think  would  make  the  particular  figures  that 
you  desire  rather  misleading. 

Mr.  Beall.  And  you  think  that  some  other  gentleman  has  actual 
%ures  that  he  can  submit  ? 

Mr.  Maksh,  I  think  so, 

Mr.  Haugen,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  contracts  for  future 
deliveiT  do  not  call  for  any  special  grade. 

Mr.  Marsh.  They  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Are  we  to  understand,  then,  that  they  may  dump  on 
to  the  exchange  any  grade  of  cotton  which  they  may  produce  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Oh,  no.  I  did  not  understand  your  point,  sir.  Of 
course  the  cotton  which  the  merchants  of  the  exchange  recognize  to 
be  unfitted  for  spinners'  use  is  not  deliverable  on  contracts  in  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then  there  is  a  grade;  it  has  to  come  up  to  a  certain 
grade? 

Mr.  AfARSH.  Oh,  certainly.  The  rule  is  that  no  cotton  below  good 
ordinary  in  grade  is  dehverable.  The  line  is  drawn  at  good  ordinary 
white  cotton. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Does  the  same  rule  apply  as  to  the  delivery  and  as 
to  accepting  it? 

Mr.  Marsh.  How  do  you  mean,  sir? 

Mr.  IIal'gen.  As  I  understand  it,  if  I  sell  a  dozen  bales  to  be  deUv- 
ercd  to  New  York  before  the  exchange,  that  calls  for  certain  kind  of 
grade,  and  if  I  buy  I  get  the  same  kind  of  grade  ? 

Mr.  Maesh.  Certainly.  The  grade  is  the  same  whether  you  buy 
or  sell. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  there  any  considerable  number  of  sales  delivered 
in  compliance  with  these  contracts ! 

Mr.  Marsh.  From  a  half  a  million  to  three-quarters  of  a  million 
bales  a  year. 

Mr.  Beall.  What  is  the  smallest  number  of  bales  you  have  ever 
known  to  be  in  stock  in  New  York  during  the  cotton  season! 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  liave  known  the  stock  in  New  York  to  be  as  low  as 
5,000  bales;  but  I  think  that  was  only  in  August,  if  my  recollection 
is  correct,  and  not  in  the  active  cotton  season. 

Mr.  Beall,  There  have  been  numerous  instances  in  which  practi- 
cally all  the  cotton  that  was  in  stock  in  New  York  was  owned  by  one 
or  two  pei"sons,  have  there  not? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Oh,  yes. 
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The  Chairman.  You  Baid  before  the  committee  adjourned  this  fore- 
noon that  you  wanted  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  the  bill 
before  the  committee.    Would  you  like  to  do  that  now? 

Mr.  Maksh.  Yes,  I  should. 

The  Chairman,    iou  may  proceed  with  your  statement,  then. 

Mr.  Marsh.  What  I  have  to  say  will  not  take  much  of  the  com- 
mittee's time. 

Not  being  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  liave  not  been  able  to  deter- 
mine the  legal  iinplications  of  the  different  bills  which  I  have  under- 
stood are  before  the  committee^  but  in  the  first  place  I  should  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  comnnttee  to  the  possibility  that  any  or  all 
of  these  bills  as  they  now  stand  may  have  consequences  which  the 
committee  itself  would  hardly  expect. 

All  these  bills  as  they  now  stand  simply  prohibit  one  very  important 
feature  in  the  business  uf  a  spot  cotton  merchant.  In  the  conduct  of 
the  business  of  a  spot  cotton  merchant  hedges  are  bought  and  sold, 
not  merely  on  the  New  Orleans  exchange,  the  New  York  exchange 
and  the  Liverpool  exchange;  hedges  are  being  constantly  bought  and 
sold  all  over  the  lot,  so  to  speak.  They  are  consequently  being  bought 
and  sold  on  the  floor  of  the  Houston  exchange  and  on  the  Memmiis 
exchange ;  but  not  in  the  same  manner,  nt  open  outcn',  as  the  by-laws 
of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  call  for;  but  still  essentiaUy  the 
same  thing. 

Now,  to  bring  that  point  out,  I  should  like  to  give  an  illustration  of 
just  what  I  mean.  Suppose  I  am  a  spot  merchant  in  the  South  and  I 
lave  offered  to  me  a  thousand  bales  of  cotton  running  from  low 
middling  up  to,  we  will  say,  strict  middling.  On  that  same  day,  or 
simultaneously,  I  receive  an  offer  from  a  spmner  for  a  thousand  bales 
of  good  middling  cotton.  In  the  thousand  bales  of  cotton  which  1 
have  bought  in  uie  South  there  ia  no  good  middUng,  but  my  spinner 
wants  a  thousand  bales  of  good  middling  cotton,  we  will  say,  for  ship- 
ment to  him  a  month  or  two  months  or  three  months  ahead.  Now, 
any  spot  merchant  will  buy  the  thousand  bales  of  low  middling  to 
strict  middling  and  will  sell  the  thousand  bales  of  ^od  middling  and 
will  regard  the  sale, of  the  thousand  bales  of  good  middhng  to  a  spmner 
or  to  a  merchant  as  a  hedge  against  the  thousand  btues  of  actual 
cotton  which  he  has  bought. 

That  spot  merchant  selling  a  contract  to  the  foreign  merchant  or  to 
the  spinner  for  the  future  delivery  of  a  thousand  bales  of  good  mid- 
dUng cotton  has  entered  into  a  form  of  future  contract  Just  as  dis- 
tinctly an<l  in  its  legal  obligations  exactly  similar  to  a  contract  wliich 
he  might  enter  into  upon  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  for  future 
delivery  of  a  thousand  bales  of  May  or  July.  But  under  the  terms  of 
the  bills,  as  I  have  read  them,  tliat  spot  merchant  not  having  in  his 
possessicin  a  thousand  bales  of  good  middling  cotton,  not  growing  it 
on  his  land,  not  having  it  in  his  possession  in  any  way  or  on  the  pomt 
of  taking  it  into  his  possession,  would  be  legaUy  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  which  might  result  from  tnese  bills. 

Now,  the  extent  of  the  disturbance  that  would  be  created  among  spot 
dealers  by  running  int<>  that  complication  would  be  very  great  indeed, 
and  a  multitude  of  transactions,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  mil- 
lions of  bales,  would,  as  I  see  the  matter,  bo  made  illegal. 

The  Chairmax.  I  think,  Mr.  Marsh,  that  most  of  these  bills,  pro- 
vi(k'  that  if  there  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  seller  the  bona  fide  inten- 
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tion  to  deliver  the  cotton,  no  inhibition  is  put  upon  his  activities  in 
any  way. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  when  you  get  onto  the 
question  of  intentions  you  get  into  very  muddy  waters.  It  con- 
stantly happens  that  a  spot  merchant  sella  a  thousand  bales  of  cotton 
to  a  foreign  merchant  or  to  a  spinner  intending  at  the  moment  when 
he  makes  the  trade  to  make  the  actual  delivery  himself,  and  yet 
before  the  time  for  fulfilling  the  contract  cornea  aroimd  he  sells  out 
his  contract  or  buys  in  hia  contract  from  aome  other  merchant  in  the 
South.  In  other  words,  exactly  the  same  process,  Mr.  Chairman,  ia 
going  on,  not  in  a  concentrated  and  vLsible  way,  but  none  the  less 
going  on,  all  over  the  South,  that  is  going  on  on  the  floor  of  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  provided  for  by  this  language  in  the 
bill  I  have  before  me,  in  the  section  in  which  provision  ia  made  by 
the  filing  with  the  telegraph  company  of  an  affidavit  on  the  part 
of  the  sender  of  the  message,  which  shall  state  among  other  things 
(hat  he  has  the  bona  fide  intention  of  "acquiring  and  delivering  said 
cotton,  grain,  or  other  farm  products."  Now,  that  does  not  miply 
that  he  nas  already  made  a  contract  for  it  or  that  it  is  growing  on 
his  land  or  the  land  of  some  other  person  with  whom  ho  has  made 
a  contract;  it  only  requires  him  to  make  an  affidavit  that  he  has 
the  bona  fide  intention  of  acquiring  and  delivering  the  cotton  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  contract. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  lawyer  enough  and  not  a 
sufficiently  clear  thinker  in  legal  matters  to  say  whether  that  clause 
would  be  a  sufficient  protection;  but  I  got  the  impression  from  the 
language  of  the  bills  that  the  testa  that  were  to  be  imposed  upon 
I  dealers  with  regard  to  the  bona  fidea  of  their  intentions  were  such 
that  in  transactions  such  aa  I  have  de.acribed  considerable  impedi- 
ments and  confusions  would  result,  I  should  like  to  say  on  that 
point  that  I  simply  bring  this  up  as  a  difficulty  which  has  arisen  in 
my  mind  with  regard  to  the  bills,  and  which  I  should  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  as  a  matter  which  might  be  very 
easily  overlooked  by  the  committee  through  the  fact  that  all  these 
multitudinous  transactions  through  the  South  do  not  come  to  the 
surface,  so  to  apeak,  like  the  transactions  wliich  take  plac*  on  the 
floor  of  one  of  tne  ^^at  cotton  exchanges. 

The  Chairman.  >\'^e  are  very  glad  to  have  your  auggestions  on 
those  lines.     Have  you  anythinj^  further) 

Mr.  Marsh.  Now,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  legal  side  of  the  mat- 
ter, I  should  like  to  auggest  to  the  committee  a  question  whether 
these  contracts  which  are  entered  into  in  New  York  are  or  can  be 
made  interstate  commerce.  As  members  of  the  committee  are 
undoubtedly  aware,  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  is  a  New  York 
corporation,  a  corporation  chartered  by  the  assembly  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  contracts  which  are  made  upon  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  must  bo  made  in  the  State  or  New  York.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  a  contract  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
except  where  both  parties  to  the  contract  are  physically  present  m 
the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  impossible  for  me  or  anybody  to  make 
a  contract  on  the  floor  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  if  I  am 
not  physically  present  in  New  York.  I  can  not,  for  example,  send 
a  telegram    from  Washington — although    I    am  a  member  of  the 
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exchange — I  can  not  send  a  teleeram  from  Washington  to  another 
member  of  the  exchange  and  mske  a  contract  with  him.  What  1 
have  got  to  do,  if  I  desire  to  enter  into  a  contract  in  New  York,  is 
to  send  a  telegram  to  a  member  there  to  make  a  contract  for  me 
with  another  member.  In  other  words,  these  contracts  are  strictly 
limited  to  contracts  made  by  persons  physically  in  the  State  oi 
New  York. 

Not  only  is  that  true,  but  these  contracts  call  for  the  delivery  ol 
cotton  only  in  the  city  of  New  York  or  in  the  port  of  New  York 
Thus  the  contracts  are  ver.y  determinately,  completely,  and  whollj 
made  within  the  State  of  New  York.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  doet 
not  change  the  legal  aspect  of  the  matter,  as  I  understand  it,  that  th< 
cotton  which  mav  be  ilelivered  in  the  fulfillment  of  one  of  these  con- 
tracts is  to  be  obtained  or  has  been  obtained  outside  the  State  o: 
New  York.  For  example,  it  is  not  interstate  commerce  for  a  man  t( 
contract  for  the  erection  and  delivery  in  the  city  of  New  York  of  ai 
office  building,  though  the  contractor  knows  that  the  marble  for  tha 
building  is  to  come  from  Vermont,  the  steel  from  Pennsylvania,  th( 
lumber  from  Georgia,  or  Mississippi,  or  Texas,  or  Oregon,  and  the 
cement  from  Kansas.  Neither  is  it  interstate  commerce  for  a  man  ii 
Pennsylvania  to  send  instructions  to  an  a^ent  of  his  in  New  Yorl 
instructing  him  to  contract  with  another  man  in  New  York  for  th( 
construction  and  delivery  of  an  office  building  subject  to  all  these  con 
ditions  which  I  liave  just  described.  In  other  words,  sir,  I  think  thi 
committee  will  find  on  careful  study  of  the  exact  terms  of  the  con 
tract  entered  into  upon  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  that  it  i 
absolutely  and  completely  a  contract  limited  to  the  State  of  Ne? 
York. 

I  simply  suggest  this  as  a  point  for  the  committee's  consideration 
and  there  is  ordy-  one  other  point  which  I  should  like  to  bring  to  thi 
committee's  attention,  and  that  is^  that  legislation  such  as  is  pro 
posed  here  may  have,  if  enacted,  effects  of  an  incalculable  character 
For  example,  it  can  hardly  be  known  to  many  members  of  this  com 
mittee  that  the  fact  that  the  stock  of  cotton  of  the  world  wa.s  hedge< 
in  New  York  during  the  past  year  has  had  a  most  vital  influence  upoi 
the  balance  of  trade  in  this  country.  The  remittances  of  foreign  mer 
chants  who  were  carrying  cotton  in  Bremen,  and  Havre,  and  Milan 
and  Genoa,  and  Ijiverpool,  with  hedges  sold  in  New  York,  the  remit 
tances  of  those  merchants  during  the  past  year  to  New  York  can  no 
possibly  have  been  less  than  $75,000,000.  They  probablv  were  verj 
much  more  than  that.  They  were  probably  a  gootf  deal  ove: 
$100,000,000. 

To  destroy  a  business  which,  as  one  of  its  factors  so  vitally  affectt 
the  balance  of  trade  in  this  country  and  which  if  it  had  not  ex 
isted  this  year  would  certainly  have  produced  linancial  confusioi 
in  the  country — because  the  withdrawal  of  another  $75,000,000  o: 
$100,000,000  of  gold  in  tliis  country  would  certainly  have  producei 
widespread  financial  confusion — I  say  to  disturb  a  business  whici 
has  such  far-reaching  consequences  may  lead  to  results  which  mem 
hers  of  the  committee  themselves  could  hardly  foresee. 

I  dwell  upon  this  as  simply  one  of  a  large  number  of  complication: 
which  would  certainly  arise  in  the  business  of  the  country  if  thi: 
metliod  which  cotton  merchants  have  worked  out  for  the  distributioi 
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of  the  crop  of  cotton  from  the  producers  to  the  ultimate  consumers 
were  to  be  impaired. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  sir. 

The  Chaibuan.  Mr.  Marsh,  the  committee  appreciates  very  much 
the  patience  with  which  you  have  submitted  to  this  long  and  rather 
tedious  examination,  and  is  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  am  grateful  for  their  patience. 

Mr,  Neville.  I  would  rather  start  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  adjourn. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  at  4.30  p.  m.  adjourned  until  10.30 
a.  m.,  Wednesday,  February  16,  1010.) 


Committee  on  Aoriccltuhe, 

House  op  Repbebemtatives, 

Wednesday,  February  16, 1910. 

The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  hearing  proceeds  this  morning  I  should 
like  to  announce  that  it  seems  as  if  we  can  not  protract  this  branch 
of  our  hearings  beyond  to-morrow.  Friday,  the  18th,  has  been  set 
8s  the  date  for  giving  a  hearing  to  representatives  of  the  Council  of 
North  American  Grain  Dealers,  who  are  comine  here  from  Chicago 
and  other  cities,  and  who  have  written  me  that  they  are  very  anxious 
to  have  their  hearings  promptly  in  order  that  they  may  get  away  as 
soon  as  possible,  mth  the  close  of  to-morrow  we  will  have  given  one 
entire  week,  with  the  exception  of  one  day,  to  the  cotton  branch  of 
the  matter,  and  I  think  the  committee  feels  as  if  the  ground  had 
been  pretty  well  covered.  We  do  not  wish  to  unduly  limit  anybody 
in  the  matter  of  time,  but  we  will  request  those  who  are  yet  to  be 
heard  to  make  their  statements  aa  concise  as  possible,  and  I  will  sug- 
gest to  those  who  have  questions  to  ask  that,  so  far  as  may  be,  they 
umit  their  ouestions  to  such  a  form  as  will  elicit  direct  information 
rather  than  lead  to  an  argument  or  to  controversy. 

Mr.  Mandlebaum.  Do  I  understand  you  to  ■say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  cotton  part  of  this  investigation  is  to  be  closed  to-morrow  ? 

The  Chaikman.  That  is  the  wish  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Neville, 
I  believe  you  would  like  to  appear  first  this  morning. 

TESTIHOVT  OF  HE.  GEORGE  W.  NEVILLE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  Chairman.) 

Mr.  Neville.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  this  hearing  has  progressed  it  has 
seemed  to  me,  judging  from  the  questions  asked  by  members  of  the 
committee,  that  the  southern  members,  and  when  I  say  the  southern 
members,  I  mean  the  members  living  in  the  cotton-producing  states, 
are  the  only  ones  of  the  committee  who  are  familiar  with  the  process 
of  marketing  the  crop  by  the  producer,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
perhaps  it  might  be  or  assistance  to  your  committee  for  me  to  outline 
that  in  brief.  I  know  that  we  have  consumed  a  great  deal  of  your 
time  in  making  our  statements,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  that  might 
be  very  essential  to  the  matter,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  statement,  briefly,  I  think  will  be  interesting 
to  the  committee. 
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Mr.  Ngtille.  I  tliink  I  can  make  it  in  a  brief  way,  so  that  the 
members  can  understand  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  high  prices  obtained  hy  the  producers  of  cotton  these  past  sev- 
eral years  and  the  diveraincation  of  crops  in  certain  sections  of  the 
cotton-producing  States  have  placed  the  southern  farmer  in  finan- 
cially a  much  stronger  position  than  was  his,  say,  ten  years  ago,  with 
the  result  that  the  amount  of  acreage  plantecf  in  cotton  on  money 
advanced  by  country  merchants  has  diminished  perceptibly,  so  that 
to-day  I  will  say,  on  a  rough  estimate,  perhaps  25  per  cent  of  the 
cotton  raised  in  the  Southern  States  is  raised  on  money  furnished  by 
country  merchants  to  the  small  planter. 

Tliere  is  another  phase  of  it.  Large  lando^vners  allow  small 
farmers  to  plant  so  many  acres,  and  they  are  known  as  croppers. 
They,  in  turn,  are  supplied  with  provisions  and  material  for  raising 
the  cotton  by  those  landowners. 

There  is  another  kind,  the  farmer  who  plants  his  own  Jand;  and  he 
may  have  occasion  to  borrow  money. 

There  is  another,  the  man  who  is  well  enough  off  to  plant  his  own 
crop  without  borrowing  any  money. 

The  first  three  I  have  mentioned,  as  a  rule,  sell  their  cotton  to  the 
country  merchant;  the  first  I  mentioned  because  they  have  to,  because 
the  merchant  has  a  lien  on  their  crop  and  everything  else  they  have. 
The  second  class  do  it  because  the  merchants  try  to  buy  it  for  the 
trade  there  may  be  in  the  cotton  when  they  pay  cash  for  the  cotton. 
In  former  times  the  larger  planters  always  consigned  their  cotton  to 
factors  at  the  various  ports.  This  entailed  a  large  expense  in  markets 
ing  that  crop,  because  in  addition  to  the  advances  which  they  had  to 
have  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  order  to  plant  their  cotton,  on  which 
a  commission  was  charged,  a  similar  commission  was  charged  for 
selling  the  cotton  when  it  was  marketed,  and  a  commission  was 
charged  for  all  supplies  bought  and  sent  to  the  plantation.  This  has 
been  gradually  elmiinated,  until  to-day  in  the  leading  southern  ports, 
such  as  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  New 
Orleans,  and  Galveston,  what  has  been  commonly  known  as  the 
factor's  business  has  decreased  remarkably,  due  to  two  reasons,  the 
first,  as  I  have  said,  being  tlio  better  financial  condition  of  the  farmer, 
and  secondly,  increase<l  transportation  facilities.  That,  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  covers  the  matter. 

So  much  has  been  said  that  I  hardly  know  just  where  to  start  in  my 
direct  statement,  and  as  I  represent  my  firm  of  Weld  &  Neville,  of 
Texas,  in  the  handling  of  spot  cotton,  perhaps  it  would  be  better,  for 
me  to  just  jump  right  into  the  matter  and  describe  the  way  in  which 
we  are  willing  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  the  cotton  crop. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  start  your  statement  will  you  state, 
so  that  it  may  go  into  the  record,  the  character  of  your  business,  and 
what  your  business  connections  are  in  the  trade  you  personally 
handle  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  We  are  merchants  engaged  in  the  buying  and  selling 
of  spot  cotton  to  American  spinners  and  to  spinners  of  other  countries, 
wherever  American  cotton  is  spun. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  t 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes;  I  am  a  member  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  and  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  and  an  associate 
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member  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association.  I  will  state  to  the 
committee,  not  in  reply  to  your  question,  as  perhaps  it  is  necessary 
to  do  that  in  order  to  have  tne  record  clear,  that  when  Japan  is  in  the 
market  buying  cotton  we  do  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  exports  to 
Japan,  due  to  visits  that  I  have  made  to  that  country  with  a  view  of 
seeing  what  their  requirements  were  and  how  they  handled  the 


This  is  an  export  country,  Mr.  Chairman.  Roughly  speaking,  we 
export  twice  as  much  cotton  as  we  consume  in  this  country.  The 
proportion  used  to  be  lai^er,  but  owing  to  the  increase  of  spindles  in 
this  country,  I  am  glad  to  say  it  is  getting  less.  There  are  several 
things  that  seem  to  me  important  to  put  before  this  committee,  one 
of  which  is  that  the  spinner  as  a  rule  wants  to  buy  cotton  when  the 
producer  is  not  in  position  to  sell  it,  and  the  producer  wishes  to  sell 
It  most  when  the  spinner  is  apparently  least  interested  in  it.  That 
is  caused  first  on  the  part  of  tne  spinner  because  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  and  early  summer  he  may  have  an  opportunity  or  selfing  the 
product  of  his  mill,  covering  a  long  period  of  delivery,  through  the 
jobber  or  wholesaler,  and  tne  prices  ne  gets  for  those  goods  enable 
nim  to  come  to  the  merchant  and  make  a  contract  Kir  a  specific 
quality  of  cotton  which  he  requires  in  the  manufacture  of  the  product 
which  he  has  sold.  The  merchant,  to  protect  himself,  could  not 
do  this  business  unless  he  had  such  facility  as  the  future  contracts 
of  cotton,  to  buy  to  protect  himself  against  the  sale  he  had  made  to 
the  spinner. 

Then  comes  the  marketing  of  the  crop,  when  the  fanner  wishes 
to  sell  his  product.  The  merchant  having  conmiitted  himself  to 
the  spinner,  buys  the  farmer's  cotton,  and  as  he  buys  the  farmer's 
cotton  he  sells  the  futures  that  he  has  bought  as  a  hedge.  The  price 
the  merchant  pays  the  farmer  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  merchant. 
The  price  is  based  entirely  on  the  market  value  of  the  raw  cotton, 
based  on  its  supply  and  the  demand.  There  are  times  in  the  market- 
ing of  the  crop  when  the  merchant  has  filled  all  of  the  sales  he  has 
made  ahead  to  the  spinner,  the  spinner  has  cotton  to  spin,  and  the 
farmer  then  wants  to  sell  his  cotton  at  a  time  when  the  spinner  does 
not  care  to  buy;  and  then  the  merchant  comes  in,  and  as  he  buys 
the  spot  cotton  from  the  farmer  he  sells  his  contracts  as  a  hedge 
against  the  spot  cotton  he  has  taken  from  the  farmer  at  a  time  when 
the  spinner  is  not  buying. 

At  this  point,  gentlemen,  I  am  ready  to  answer  any  questions  you 
might  want  to  asK, 
The  Chairman.  Has  the  committee  any  questions^ 
Mr.  Lever.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  catch  the  drift  of  Mr. 
Neville's  argument.     Let  me  ask  him  this  question:  When  you  buy 
the  spot  cotton  aa  a  merchant,  you  sell-  agamst  it,  on  the  exchange, 
futures  as  a  hedge  ? 
Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lever.  Docs  not  that  put  you  in  the  attitude  of  a  bear  on 
the  market  ? 
Mr.  Neville.  Not  at  all. 
Mr.  Lever.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Simply  because  I  have  bought  something  which  I 
can  not  find  any  demand  for  from  a  consumer.  If  I  did  not  have  the 
facility  of  selling  future  contracts  against  that  purchase,  I  would  not 
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buy  it ;  but  there  is  the  demand  from  some  source  for  cotton  at  a  price 
in  the  contract  market.  I  buy  the  spot  cotton  and  sell,  and  I  satisfy 
that  demand,  and  it  does  not  put  me  in  as  a  bear  any  more  than  tm 
farmer  who  sold  me  the  spots. 

Mr.  Lbvgb.  But  in  order  to  make  a  contract  you  have  got  to  hava 
a  purchaser  1 

Mr.  Neville.  The  purchaser  is  tliere.     He  is  bidding  for  the  cottoa 

Mr.  Lever,  He  is  bidding  for  the  cotton.  There  is  a  contract 
entered  into  between  you  and  the  buyer  of  your  hedge  * 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lever.  In  order  for  you  to  make  a  profit  out  of  your  contract, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  price  of  futures  must  break. 

Mr.  Neville.  Not  at  ail.  I  have  seen  the  market  go  up  absolutely 
day  by  day  when  the  spot  cotton  was  being  sold  as  hedges. 

Mr.  Lever.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  you  had  sold  a  hedge  when 
the  market  was  going  up  gradually  "i 

Mr.  Neville.  The  value  of  my  spot  cotton  was  increasing  as  the    ] 
market  went  up.  ! 

Mr.  Levee.  And  the  value  of  your  hedges  was  decreasing  as  the 
market  went  up  ?  *, 

Mr,  Neville.  Yes,  } 

Mr.  Levbb.  So  that  you  had  a  stand-off?  3 

Mr.  Neville,  Where  the»value  of  my  hedges  was  decreasing,  and   \ 
I  was  supposedly  losing  on  my  spot  cotton.  i 

Mr.  Lever.  What  is  the  general  situation  with  reference  to  thatt   \ 
Do  the  spots  and  hedges  go  up  and  down  in  a  parity  with  each  other)    I 

Mr,  Neville,  They  do  if  the  situation  is  a  normal  situation,  \ 

Mr,  Lever,  So  that  your  hedging,  then,  is  purely  for  the  pur-   ; 
pose  of  protecting  yourselves  and  not  for  the  purpose  of'^making  money 
out  of  it? 

Mr.  Neville.  My  hedging  is  purely  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
myself  against  fluctuations  m  the  commodity. 

Mr.  Lever.  In  the  raw  commodity  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes;  in  the  raw  commodity, 

Mr.  Beall.  When  you  buy  cotton  from  the  farmer  for  which  you 
have  no  contract  witli  the  spinner,  and  sell  your  hedges  in  the.  future 
market,  when  you  bring  that  down  to  its  last  analysis  you  are  buying 
that  cotton  as  a  speculation,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  consider  it  so. 

Mr.  Beall,  Well,  you  have  not  sold  iti 

Mr.  Neville.  No. 

Mr.  Beall.  In  advance? 

Mr.  Neville.  No. 

Mr.  Beall.  And  you  do  not  know  what  the  demand  will  be  in 
the  future  for  it  ?     You  do  not  know  whether  it  will  go  up  or  go  down ! 

Mr.  Neville.  That  is  based  on  years  of  experience. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  buy  it  in  the  hope  that  when  there  comes  a  demand 
for  it  you  will  he  able  to  sell  it  for  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  No  ;  we  buy  it  knowing  there  is  going  to  be  a  demand 
for  cotton  of  that  kind  at  some  price. 

Mr.  Beall,  And  expecting  to  sell  it  at  a  profit  ? 

Mr,  Neville.  Yea. 
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Mr.  Bbau..  You  Bay  that  when  conditions  are  normal  in  the  price 
f  spot  cotton  and  the  price  of  futures  there  is  maintained  a  parity 
eiween  them  t 

Mr.  Neville.  I  would  not  say  that  parity  woe  fixed  always. 

Mr.  Bball.  Take  normal  conditions;  what  is  ordinarily  the  differ- 
nce  between  the  price  of  middling  spot  cotton  and  middling  futures) 
Vhich  is  the  higher  and  which  is  the  lower  ? 

Mr,  Neville.  Very  often  the  spot  price  is  much  lower  than  the 
uture  contract  for  the  current  month.     Sometimes  it  is  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Beall.  That  shows  an  abnormal  condition,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  No;  that  shows  a  normal  condition. 

Mr.  Beall.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  where  conditions  are  normal,  the 
price  of  futures  is  a  few  points  below  the  price  of  spots  t 

Mr.  Neville.  No,  sir;  that  is  an  abnormal  condition,  when  that 
happens.  I  am  understanding  you  to  refer  to  the  price  of  spot 
cotton  sales  as  compared  to  the  futures  in  New  York.  My  answer  is 
predicated  on  that. 

Mr.  Beall.  Spot  cotton  in  New  York  as  compared  to  the  price  of 
futures  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  The  price  of  spot  cotton  in  New  York  is  for  even- 
nmning  grades,  and  the  price  of  contracts  is  the  basis  price,  which 
takes  in  all  the  grades  we  deliver  on  contract. 

Mr.  Beall.  How  does  that  price  compare  with  the  price  of  futures 
it  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Sometimes  it  is  higher,  in  normal  years. 

Mr.  Beall.  About  how  much,  under  normal  conditions? 

Mr.  Neville.  Under  normal  conditions  it  runs  from  25  to  35 
Mints  on  contracts. 

Mr,  Beall.  Twenty-five  to  35  points  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yea, 

Mr.  Beall.  What  conditions  must  exist  in  order  that  the  dis- 
Jarity  between  the  two  prices  should  become  very  much  greater 
ian  25  or  35  points,  or  much  less  than  that  i 

Mr.  Neville.  It  depends  upon  the  averse  quality  of  the  crop, 
md  the  demand  for  the  higher  or  lower  grades  beii^  in  excess  or 
ihe  supply. 

Mr.  Beall.  The  demand  for  the  grades  lower  or  higher  than 
middling  cotton  does  exert  an  influence  in  fixing  the  price  of  those 
^des? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  Do  you  think  it  should  exert  an  infiuence  in  fixing 
those  prices? 

Mr.  Neville.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Beall.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Marsh,  as  I  under- 
stood his  statement  to  be  that  the  price  of  those  grades  ought  to  be 
fixed  by  their  value  as  a  spinnable  article  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  We  were  speaking  on  two  entirely  different  sub- 
jects, if  you  will  excuse  me.  The  line  of  questions  you  asked  me  is 
not  the  same  that  Mr.  Marsh  was  on. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  in  fixing  the  price  of 
:»tton  below  middling,  the  difference  between  that  price  and  the 
price  of  middling  shomd  be  determined  by  the  spinnable  value. 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes;  I  am  in  thorough  sympathy  with  that,  sir. 
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Mr.  Beall.  Well,  does  the  supply  of  that  particular  grade  d 
cotton  or  the  demand  for  that  particular  grade  of  cotton  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  fixing  that  difference  i 

Mr.  NEvniE.  It  may  have  a  temporary  effect  when  the  supply 
of  grades  below  middling  is  superabundant  and  the  demand  for  the 
time  being  does  not  run  on  those  grades;  but  experience  has  proven 
that  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  the  values  of  those  grades 
do  get  back  to  practically  their  spinning  value  as  compared  to  mid- 
dling cotton. 

Mr.  Beall.  The  value  of  low  middling,  for  example,  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  spinning  value,  always  bears  the  same  proportion 
to  the  value  of  middling  cotton  as  a  spinnable  article  1 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes;  I  will  say  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Beall.  Low  middling  this  year  bears  the  same  proportion  hi 
middling  that  low  middling  last  year  bore,  so  far  as  spinnable  qualitj 
goes) 

Mr,  Neville.  Yes;  there  may  be  some  climatic  conditions  that 
affect  it. 

Mr.  Beall.  It  always  comes  back  in  that  proportion  ^ 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr,  Beall.  Yet  there  are  times  when  for  months  in  succession 
that  relative  value  is  not  maintained  i 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  What  makes  that  disparity! 

Mr.  Neville.  Panic  on  the  part  of  the  holders,  brought  about  hy 
adverse  talk  on  the  supply  of  the  crop  by  people  who  have  an  inte^ 
est  in  talking  that  particular  quality  down.  That  is  my  opinion; 
you  ask  it;  I  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Beall.  Do  you  think  that  was  a  condition  that  prevailed 
in  1906  ? 

Mr.  Neville,  I  think  it  was  more  accentuated  in  1906  and  1907 
than  ever  in  my  experience  in  the  cotton  business,  which  embraces 
a  period  of  tweuLy  years. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  think  that  was  the  cause  of  the  disparity  in  1906) 

Mr.  Neville.  That  was  one  of  the  causes.  There  were  at  least 
three  causes,  in  my  opinion,  that  brought  about  a  wide  disparity  of 
low  grades  that  year  as  compared  to  middling. 

Mr.  Beall.  What  were  they?  That  may  be  anticipating  some- 
thing you  may  have  been  intending  to  bring  in  later  on. 

Mr.  Neville.  It  is  anticipating  something  that  I  want  to  say,  but 
it  comes  in  very  well  right  here.  I  would  rather  answer  it  right  now, 
with  the  permission  of  the  chairman. 

The  prime  cause,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  disparitjr,  so-called,  between 
middling,  even  running— and  I  want  the  committee  and  my  farmer 
friends  here  to  bear  this  in  mind,  because  it  has  not  been  touched  on 
here  by  anyone  and  I  have  never  seen  it  in  print — the  primal  cause,  in 
my  opinion,  for  the  disparity  between  the  price  of  middling  cotton, 
even  running,  which  is  tne  basis  which  the  world  has  fixed  for  arrang- 
ing prices  on  this  particular  commodity,  and  the  price  of  the  basis 
middling  contract,  was  this,  that  when  middling,  even  running,  was 
quoted  at  so  manv  points  over  the  low  middling  contract,  there  was 
practically  no  middling,  even  running,  in  the  United  States  for  sale. 
That  was  the  first  cause.  The  second  cause  was  harping  by  people 
who  professed  to  know;  who  circulated  letters,  wrote  newspaper 
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articles,  and  made  speeches  at  farmers'  meetings,  decrying  the  New 
York  contract  for  the  stock  of  cotton  it  carried,  when  the  stock  of 
cotton  carried  in  New  York  represented  the  grade  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States  at  that  time.    That  is  your  second  reason. 

Mr.  Beall.  All  right. 

Mr.  Neville.  The  third  reason  was  the  error  made  by  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  in  fixing  its  differences,  that  season,  gentle- 
men, as  in  other  seasons,  based  ou  the  spinning  value  of  that  quality 
as  compared  to  middling  cotton.  The  experience  of  years  had  dem- 
onstrated that  while  at  tunes  there  might  be  some  fallmg  oS  from  the 
value  as  fixed  by  that  committee,  there  always  came  around  a  time 
when  that  cotton  was  in  demand  by  the  spinners  at  the  differences 
fixed  by  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange.  Those,  briefly,  are  my 
reasons. 

Mr.  Beall.  Now,  in  the  three  reasons  that  you  have  given,  have 
you  put  any  of  the  responsibility  for  the  disparity  upon  the  actioik  of 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes;  I  told  you  it  was  one  reason. 

Mr,  Beall.  You  are  willing  to  admit 

Mr.  Neville.  I  am  willing  to  admit. 

Mr.  Beall  (continuing).  That  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange, 
iQ  fixing  the  differences  in  1906.  made  a  serious  error  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  am  not  willing  to  say,  a  serious  error,  in  that 
meaning  of  the  word.     I  am  willing  to  say  they  made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Beall.  Was  it  not  a  very  great  mistake  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  It  was  a  great  mistake;  but  some  extenuation  is 
found  for  it  in  this,  that  if  I  mistake  not,  the  Agricultural  Department 
on  the  5th  or  6th  of  December  that  year  estimated  the  crop  at  about 
12,-300,000  bales.  I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that  I  am  a  ver/ 
poor  hand  for  carrying  figures  of  prices  and  movements  in  my  head, 
and  if  I  make  a  misstatement  I  hope  some  gentleman  here  will  correct 
me.  I  think  the  estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
about  12,300,000  bales.  The  crop  estimates  of  private  estimators — 
none  of  them  exceeded  12,500,000  bales.  The  estimates  of  the 
Farmers'  Union  and  the  National  Ginners'  Association  were  under 
12,000,000  bales.  So  that,  gentlemen,  anything  that  merchants  had 
to  base  themselves  on  was  accepted  by  that  committee.  Now,  what 
happened  ?  The  weather  that  the  Lord  gave  the  farmers  that  caused 
that  storm,  put  moisture  in  the  ground.  The  picking  season  that 
followed  extended  into  March,  with  the  result  that  holla  as  large  as 
a  hickory  nut  to  a  black  walnut,  which  never  in  the  experience  of 
man,  I  don't  care  whether  he  was  a  horny-handed  son  of  toil,  as 
some  orators  call  them,  or  anyone  else,  ever  saw  open  or  make 
cotton,  which  were  as  a  rule  plowed  under,  that  year  by  a  freak  of 
nature  poppet!  at  the  point  of  the  boll,  and  a  machine  was  invented 
to  throw  them  in  by  the  shovelful,  so  that  cotton  was  made  that 
counted  as  hales,  and  was  to  a  certain  extent  spinnable.  That  cotton 
has  all  gone  out  of  existence;  every  bale  of  it  has  gone  somewhere. 
That  added  over  a  million  and  a  half  bales  to  that  cotton  crop. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  are  talking  now  of  the  crop  of  1906  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  am  talking  now  of  the  crop  of  1906-7. 

Mr.  Beall.  Right  there,  I  do  not  know  what  condition  prevailed 
elsewhere,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  not  that  an  entirely  different 
year  from  1906-7,  that  this  condition  prevailed  ? 
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Mr.  NEvn-LE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bball.  Waa  that  the  year  you  are  referring  to  here,  in  which 
they  threshed  out  cotton  1 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes;  and  they  have  been  threshing  it  ever  since. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  people  in  Oklahoma  tell  me  they 
are  not  ^oing  to  handle  cotton  hereafter  except  by  that  method, 
because  it  is  cheaper. 

Mr.  Bball.  I  know  that  prior  to  1906-7  that  condition  prevailed 
in  the  country.  It  was  the  year  1903-4  when  that  was  done  m  Texas, 
and  it  has  not  been  done  to  any  considerable  extent  in  Texas  to  my 
knowledge  since. 

Mr.  Neville.  All  that  I  have  to  say  about  that  is,  I  handled  some 
of  the  cotton  and  I  know  where  I  got  it  from,  and  I  did  buy  it  in  Texas. 
I  bought  some  in  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Bball.  Was  that  the  first  year  you  bought  that  cotton  in 
any  quantity  t 

Mr.  Neville.  -In  large  quantity.  I  think  I  am  right  in  that  state- 
ment, Mr.  Beall.  That  crop  of  1906-7,  as  jgiven  on  page  2  of  Shepper- 
son's  Cotton  Facts,  was  13,540,000  bales,  in  round  figures;  but  it  has 
been  commonly  looked  upon  as  a  1 4,000, 000-bale  crop  by  the  trade. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  referred  to  a  storm  that  occurred  m  1906  i 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  This  difference  was  fixed  by  your  revision  committee 
I  think  on  the  ^Ist  of  November) 

Mr.  Neville.  After  the  storm,  yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  The  storm  occurreci  on  the28th  day  of  September  I 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes;  it  waa  after  the  storm. 

Mr.  Beall.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  long  prior  to  the  fixing  of  tliis  dif- 
ference on  the  21st  of  November  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  were  pretty  well  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  damage 
done  bj'  that  storm  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes;  they  were  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
extent  of  the  damage  done  by  that  storm,  Mr.  Beall,  but  they  were 
also  aware  of  the  enormous  commitments  of  manufacturers  for  goods 
and  the  enormous  demand  that  we  had  for  spot  cotton;  and  in  face  of 
private  crop  estimates,  where  nothing  exceeded  12,500,000  bales,  it 
waa  natural,  based  on  past  experience,  that  no  matter  what  there  was 
of  that  crop  up  to  12,500,000  bales  there  would  be  a  demand  for  it. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  understand  there  is  no  standard  fixed  in  the  rules  of 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  by  which  thia  revision  committee  is 
governed  in  fixing  this  disparity  between  different  grades  of  cotton  I 

Mr.  Neville.  There  is  no  set  rule  as  to  the  method  that  they  shall 
pursue. 

Mr.  Beau,.  In  a  matter  of  so  great  importance  not  only  to  the 
cotton  producer  but  to  the  cotton  merchant  and  others,  do  you  not 
believe  tliat  there  sliould  be  some  fixed  and  definite  rule  to  govern  that 
committee  in  arriving  at  its  conclusions ! 

Mr.  Neville.  I  think  there  is  just  as  much  discretion  and  just  as 
much  judgment  shown  by  that  committee  in  fixing  their  differences 
as  there  is  infixing  tlie  commercial  differences  in  any  soutliem  market, 
and  I  say  it  without  a  fear  of  contradiction. 

Mr.  Beall.  Commercial  differences  in  the  southern  market  are 
regulated  to  some  extent  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand } 
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Mr.  Nbtille.  To  some  extent,  yes,  sir.  I  will  accept  that;  to  some 
extent. 

Mr.  Beall.  Is  there  anything  that  compels  or  requires  this  com- » 
mittee  to  take  into  consideration,  even,  that  law  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  f 

Mr.  Nkvillb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  What  is  it ! 

Mr.  Neville.  Based  on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  not  at  the 
time  for  those  grades,  but  to  their  worth  and  what  they  will  be  worth 
to  the  mills  before  another  crop  cornea  around. 

Mr.  Beall.  Is  it  not  largely  governed  by  mere  speculation  as  to 
what  the  demand  will  be  in  tne  future,  or  the  supply  in  the  future, 
mouths  and  months  ahead  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Mr.  Beall,  I  would  assent  to  the  way  you  put  it  if  I 
knew  in  just  what  way  you  meant  "speculation." 

Mr,  Beall.  Weil,  guesswork  ? 

Mr.  Neville,  No  ;  I  would  not  say  guesswork, 

Mr.  Beall.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  guess  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  No,  sir;  anything  that  is  founded  on  the  results  of 
the  past  experience  of  years  is  not  speculation,  nor  is  it  guesswork. 

Mr.  BusLESON.  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  Mr.  Beall  that  there  is 
anything  in  the  rules  of  the  exchange  that  requires  you  to  take  into 
consideration  the  spinnabie  value  of  the  cotton? 

Mr.  Neville,  Wait  a  minute,  now,  Mr.  Burleson.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  refer  the  committee  to  section  67  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  on  pace  49,  and  if  you  want  this 
made  a  part  of  the  proceedings  and  to  take  the  time  to  read  it  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  read  it. 

Mr.  Neville.  It  reads  as  follows: 

«  of  quotations  of  epot  cotton  shall  consist  of  seven- 
rioUB  intere£ls  of  the  exchange.     At  any  mcetine 
of  thin  committee  ten  meraRers  ehall  constitute  a  (juorum.     I(  no  quorum  of  th 


D  be  obtained,  the  president  shall  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  members 
of  the  exchan^  to  form  a  quorum. 

The  duty  of  thi^commitl«e  shall  bo  to  meet  twice  a  year,  viz:  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day of  September  and  tho  third  Wednesday  of  November  at  3.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  and 
receive  a  report  from  the  comraitteo  on  upot  quoiationa  aa  to  the  etata  of  the  market; 
also  suggestions  or  opinions  from  any  member  of  the  exchange  regarding  the  revision 
of  spot  quotations. 

The  committee  shall  on  the  day  of  tho  meeting  consider  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  «pot  quotations  and  the  ttui^estions  and  opinions  presented  by  membcTH,  whether 
in  writing  or  verbally,  and  establish  tho  differences  m  value  of  all  grades,  on  or  off, 
as  related  to  middling  cotton,  which  shall  constitute  tho  rates  at  which  grades  other 
than  middling  may  be  delivered  upon  contract.  Ita  report  ahall  be  publicly  an- 
nounced by  the  superintendent  at  the  opening  of  Ihe  exchange  on  the  day  followinii 
the  meeting,  shall  be  poMtod  for  five  days  upon  the  bulletin  of  the  exchange,  and  ehaU 
be  printed  in  the  official  circular  of  tho  exchange. 

The  rest  of  it  I  do  not  think  necessary  to  read.  I  will  leave  this 
copy  of  tho  by-laws  here. 

Mr.  Beall.  At  the  time  that  this  committee  on  revision  acted,  in 
1906,  what  had  been  the  difference  between  middling  cotton  and  low 
middling  up  to  that  time  t 

Mr.  >fEViLLE.  Mr.  Beall,  I  could  not  answer  that  question  right  off 
the  bat,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Beall.  What,  ordinarily,  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Neville.  It  runs  from  50  to  60  points  off. 
36387— a  a  b— vol  2—10 19 
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Mr,  Beall.  I  may  not  have  the  grade  right  in  ray  mind,  but  my 
recollection  is  that  at  that  time  there  waa  a  difference  of  38  points. 

Mr.  Neville.  On  low  middling  i 

Mr.  Beall.  Is  that  so  t 

Mr.  Neville.  It  may  be  so.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  in  the  South 
when  the  revision  took  place,  so  that  I  am  not  very  well  posted. 

Mr.  Beall.  Between  what  grades  did  that  difference  or  38  points 
apply  t 

Mr.  Neville.  I  could  not  answer  unless  I  had  the  fi|:ures  before 
me,  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  a  very  poor  hand  to  carry  figures  in  my 
head. 

Mr.  Beall  (reading) : 


That  was  1 906.  At  that  time,  up  to  the  1st  of  November,  there  was 
a  difference  of  38  points  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr,  Beall.  Through  the  action  of  that  revision  committee  it  was 
increased  to  50  points;  increased  12  points? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr,  Beall,  At  that  very  time  was  not  the  commercial  difTerence 
between  those  two  grades  of  cotton  something  like  75  or  80  points  J 

Mr.  Neville.  To  Degin  with,  Mr.  Beall,  there  is  a  question  comes 
in  right  there;  I  would  like  to  see  what  kind  of  low  middling  cotton 
that  was.  You  say  there  was  that  much  difference,  I  would  like  to 
see  the  low  middlmg  cotton  and  see  how  it  would  go  under  a  New 
York  contract. 

Mr.  Beall.  He  says  here  the  first  grade  considered  was  low  mid- 
dling.   You  understand  wljat  that  means  ? 

Mv.  Neville.  Yes,  but  in  the  first  place,  low  middling  cotton  in 
New  York  is  not  low  middling  wherever  that  happens  to  oe. 

Mr.  Beall.  He  was  talking  about  where  the  difference  was  to 
apply.    Was  that  to  be  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  We  are  talking  about  New  York. 

Mr,  Neville.  Now,  the  difference  between  low  middling  there  and 
low  middling  somewhere  else  was  what  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  thought  you  stated  it, 

Mr.  Beall.  My  idea  is  that  the  commercial  difference  between 
these  two  grades  of  cotton  was  sometliing  like  76  or  80  points. 

Mr.  Neville.  That  is  what  made  me  make  luy  remark  to  3"ou. 
1  thought  you  said  something  of  that  kind.  I  said  that  wliilc  low 
middling  in  name  is  the  same,  low  middling  in  cotton  is  not  the  same. 

Mr.  Beall.  How  would  that  affect  the  action  of  your  revision  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Neville.  We  have  a  standard  of  low  middling  cotton  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  and  it  is  the  only  exchange  that  has 
maintained  a  standard  in  this  country,  and  we  have  had  it  for  vears. 
Low  middling  in  Galveston  and  in  Houston  will  not  go  low  middling 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Beall.  We  will  take  the  low  middling  cotton  as  you  under- 
stand it  in  New  York. 
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Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  fixed  that  difference  at  50  points  off  i 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  That  was  on  the  2l8t  of  November? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  What  was  the  commercial  difference  between  those 
two  grades  of  cotton  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Neville.  Fifty  points. 

Mr.  Beall.  Within  tnirty  days  after  that  time? 

Mr.  Neville.  Fifty  points. 

Mr.  Beall.  It  stood  at  50  points  I 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  It  never  did  vary  t 

Mr.  Neville.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Beall.  But  the  relative  values  of  those  two  grades  of  cotton 
throughout  the  country  at  large  did  vary? 

Mr.  Neville,  Well,  it  depends  altogether  on  what  construction 
you  place  on  "relative  value."  If  you  take  a  panic  value  and  call 
that  a  relative  value,  yes, 

Mr.  Beall.  Was  that  a  panic  value  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Sure, 

Mr,  Beall.  Throughout  the  balance  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Sure;  just  as  there  was  in  1907. 

Mr.  Beall.  Then  there  was  a  panic  value  throughout  the  balance 
of  the  world,  but  no  panic  value  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  explained  that  in  my  opening  statement,  giving 
you  what  I  thought  were  the  three  reasons  that  affected  the  low-grade 
crop  that  year. 

Mr.  Beall.  There  are  some  suggestions  in  this  report  that  I  wouhl 
be  glad  for  you  to  give  your  opinion  upon,  as  to  how  it  happened 
that  this  revision  committee  fixed  these  arbitrary  conditions  on  the 
21st  of  November.  The  statement  is  made  that  it  has  been  fre- 
(juently  chained  that  the  members  of  that  committee  had  a  personal 
interest  in  the  matter.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  justice  in 
that  charge? 

Mr.  Neville,  No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  justification  for  that 
chaise. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  will  agree  that  they  were  in  position  to  profit  by 
any  error  that  was  made? 

Mr.  Neville.  No,  I  will  not  asssent  to  that.  Not  knowing  their 
minds  and  their  position  I  could  not  subscribe  to  that, 

Mr,  Beall.  You  do  not  know,  then,  whether  they  actually  did 
make  a  profit. 

Mr.  Neville.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  Well,  the  statement  is  made  In  this  report,  first,  that 
they  were  in  position,  by  reason  of  their  attitude  toward  the  market, 
to  make  this  profit,  and  that  as  a  result  of  fixing  the  grades  upon  the 
basis  they  did,  many  of  them  make  an  enormous  profit. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  have  no  means  of  testifying  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Beall,  Do  you  not  think  it  is  rather  a  bad  situation  when 
!7  men  are  called  upon,  even  with  the  limitations  that  are  imposed 
hy  your  rules,  to  fix  these  differences  in  value,  when  many  of  them 
may  be  in  position  to  profit  by  an  improper  fixing  of  value,  and  when 
18  a  result  of  a  mistake  many  of  them  may  make  an  enormous  profit? 
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Mr.  Neville.  Mr.  Chuinnaii,  I  can  only  answer  that  question  in 
this  way,  that  men  are  called  at  times  tu  serve  un  committees  when  tbe 
ones  to  servo,  and  who  know  most  about  it,  can  not  help  but  have  &d 
interest  in  what  they  are  caHe<l  to  consider;  and  under  those  circum- 
stances an  honest  man  docs  the  best  he  can,  tries  to  put  aside  his  per- 
sonal interest,  and  it  is  up  to  that  man  to  put  aside  his  personal 
interest.  Personally,  I  do  not  agree  with  any  of  the  systems  in 
vogue  to-day  in  any  exchange,  whether  it  is  an  exchange  tnat  trades 
in  cotton  contracts,  or  whether  it  is  an  exchange  that  trades  in  spots 
.  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  future  contracts  in  spot  cotton.  I  beOevfl 
the  more  equitable  way  is  to  establish  a  spinning  value  based  on  the 
grades  as  near  as  it  can  be,  and  when  it  can  not  be  done  absolutely, 
yet  even  to  the  extent  to  wliich  it  can  be  done  it  ia  more  accurate  ana 
it  is  more  fair  to  the  producer,  than  the  method  which  Mr.  Bealt  has 
been  describing  as  existing  in  the  South  and  all  over  the  countiy  in 
the  season  of  1906. 

The  CuAiRMAN.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there,  would  you  think  it 
practicable  to  establish  such  a  spinning  value  that  should  be  per- 
manent, lasting  from  year  to  year,  or  would  you  have  a  spinning   '■ 
value  established  for  each  crop  f  [ 

Mr.  Neville.  Mr.  ChairinaUj  several  very  well  informed  manu-  '. 
facturers  have  given  us  their  inside  figures,  the  result  of  years  of 
tests,  and  they  tell  us  that  for  commercial  purposes  the  quality 
of  the  crop,  except  in  a  disastrous  year  where  you  have  a  drought 
followed  ay  a  rain  that  makes  a  staple  what  is  known  as  perished — 
after  the  cotton  matures  you  know  it  is  light,  and  then  if  you  have  a 
rain,  that  causes  it  to  waste— they  say  with  those  exceptions  those 
qualities  can  he  arrived  at,  and  one  year  would  be  a  criterion  for 
another;  but  the  point  I  am  making  is,  and  I  hope,  Mr.  Beall,  I  will 
be  able  to  make  myself  clear  here,  with  middling  cotton  at  8  cents  a 
pound  and  low  middling  cotton  worth  to  a  spinner  6  per  cent  less,  that 
would  make  low  middung  cotton  worth  48  points  off,  less  than  half 
a  cent;  but  under  the  commercial  system,  gentlemen,  that  cotton 
could  be  valued  according  to  supply  and  demand  at  the  time,  at  If 
cents  off,  which  was  the  maximum  off  middling  for  low  middling  in 
the  season  of  1906-7.  Now,  what  happens!  On  every  bale  of  low 
middling  cotton  that  the  farmer  has  for  sale  he  has  to  take  nearly  $5  a 
bale  less  than  the  cotton  is  worth  to  a  spinner.  You  may  say  that  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  should  govern  that.  To  a  certain  extent 
I  acknowledge  that  ailment.  But,  gentlemen,  if  it  is  taken  at  the 
commercial  value  based  on  supply  and  demand,  just  so  sure  as-  the 
sun  shines  to-day  and  you  are  sitting  here,  before  that  next  crop 
begins  to  move,  the  man  that  bought  that  cotton  gets  $5  a  bale,  and 
the  farmer,  because  under  the  necessities  of  tlie  situation  lie  is  com- 
pelled to  sell  or  gets  scared  because  there  is  so  much  of  it  and  doo-s  not 
use  his  discretion,  loses;  and  were  it  not  for  the  New  York  contract, 
in  1906-7  there  is  no  telling  where  low  grade  cotton  wouhi  have  jrone 
to  in  the  commercial  differences. 

Mr,  Beall.  At  the  time  you  fixed  that  difference  at  50  points  off. 
the  commercial  difference  at  New  Orleans  was  113  off? 

Mr.  Neville.  That  ia  IJ. 

Mr.  Beall.  IH 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes.     You  are  reading  from  what  I  suppose  to  be 
accurate  statistics.     I  never  can  carry  statistics  in  my  head. 
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Mr.  Bball.  At  the  time  of  the  revision  made  by  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  in  November,  1906,  in  New  Orleans,  the  most 
important  spot  market,  the  low  middling  difference  was  1.13  off? 

ilr.  Neville.  Yea. 

Mr.  Beall  (reading): 

Insteftd  of  basing  ils  revision  on  the  rates  in  the  areat  markets  of  the  country  and 

the  average  of  113  poiata  for  the '—  with  the  mEtrkets  above  mentioned  would  be  a 

much  fairer  basis. 

Mr.  Neville.  Right  there  I  want  to  take  issue  with  Mr.  Herbert 
Knox  Smith's  suggestion  as  to  the  methoti  of  arriving  at  differences 
to  be  fixed  in  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange.  Gentlemen,  the  basis 
of  classification  is  middhng,  ^et  there  are  as  many  varieties  of  mid- 
dling cotton,  white,  in  the  United  States,  I  was  going  to  say  as  there 
are  different  grades  of  cotton.  Middling  cotton  in  New  York  is  not 
middling  in  Savannah,  or  middling  cotton  in  Charleston  or  middling 
cotton  in  Augusta  or  middling  cotton  in  New  Orleans,  nor  is  it 
middling  anywhere  else;  nor  is  middling  in  those  markets  middling 
anvwhero  else;  and  how  is  it  physically  possible  to  take  the  quoted 
differences  in  name  only  and  make  an  average  to  suit  the  market, 
where  they  have  the  same  names  but  not  the  same  grades  for  the 
same  names  "i 

Mr.  Beall.  This  difference  of  50  point'i  which  you  did  fix  was 
made  to  apply  to  all  low  middling  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  It  was  made  to  applv  to  low  middlifig  cotton  that 
was  delivered  on  contract  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Beall.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  it  not  exert  an  influence  upon 
low  middling  cotton  everywhere  else  as  well  as  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Neville.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  see  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Beall.  Does  the  price  of  low  middling  cotton  in  New  York 
have  no  influence  upon  the  price  of  low  middling  cotton  anywhere 
else  than  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  It  did  not  seem  to  in  that  year.  It  seemed  to  come 
to  New  York  to  deliver  on  contract.  It  did  not  go  anywhere  else  to 
deliver  on  contract. 

Mr.  Beall.  It  came  to  New  York  for  delivery  on  contract  for  the 
reason  that  you  estimated  a  difference  of  only  50  points  off? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  While  throughout  the  balance  of  the  world,  or  through- 
out the  balance  of  the  United  States,  perhaps  1  should  say,  there  was 
an  actual  difference  far  in  excess  of  that? 

Mr.  Neville.  Mr.  Beall 

Mr.  Beall.  Was  not  that  the  reason  that  it  came  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  Why  did  it  come  there? 

Mr.  Neville.  It  came  to  New  York  because  the  producers  were 
able  to  get  more  money  for  it  in  New  York  than  they  could  get  any- 
where else. 

Mr.  Beall.  Were  they  not  able  to  get  more  money  for  it  in  New 
York  because  you  did  not  i)roperly  fix  the  differences  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  No,  sir;  I  will  not  subscribe  to  that.  There  was  a 
demand  for  cotton  at  that  price  in  New  York  which  enahletl  them  to 
dehver  those  low  grades  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Beall.  If  you  had  fixed  a  difference  of  1  cent,  would  as  much 
cutton  have  come  to  New  York  as  did  come  ? 
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Mr.  Neville.  I  <lare  say  it  would. 

Mr.  Beall.  If  you  hatl  fixed  the  difference  at  what  the  actual 
diiference  was  throughout  the  country  at  that  time,  would  that  have 
hatl  a  tendency  to  bring  as  much  cotton  to  New  York  as  did  come ) 

Mr,  Nevili^,  I  expect  it  would,  because  then  the  basis  price  of 
your  contract  would  have  been  a  little  higher  than  it  was. 

Mr.  Beall.  What  was  the  highest  difference  between  middling  uid 
low  middling  throughout  the  country  during  that  season  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  could  not  answer  without  looking  at  the  records, 

Mr.  Beall.  About  what  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  should  tliink  about  1|  cents. 

Mr.  Beall,  If  you  had  fixed  then  the  difference  at  If  cents,  would 
there  still  as  much  cotton  have  come  to  New  York  as  did  come  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  it  would. 

Mr.  Beall.  If  you,  instead  of  making  the  mistake  of  not  estab- 
lishing a  sufficient  difference  between  the  two  grades,  had  gone  to  the 
other  extreme  and  had  established  a  difference  greater  than  the 
difference  throughout  the  country,  would  there  still  have  come  tti 
New  York  as  much  cotton,  in  your  judgment  ? 

'Mr.  Neville.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer,  because 
there  are  too  many  "ifs"  in  there.  I  can  not  answer  that  kind  of 
questions. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  hail  to  take  into  consideration  a  good  many  "  ifs" 
when  you  fixed  the  differences,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Neville.  No,  sir;  we  did  not, 

Mr,  Beall.  Should  not  your  committee  have  taken  into  considera- 
tion a  good  many  "ifs"  when  you  fixed  the  differences? 

Mr.  Neville.  That  is  a  debatable  question.  I  should  say  that 
they  did  not  have  to. 

Mr,  Beall.  You  admit  that  there  was  a  mistake  made  in  fixing  the 
differences  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  tliink  so. 

Mr.  Beall,  Your  judgment  is  that  by  reason  of  that  mistake  no 
more  cotton  was  sent  to  New  York  than  would  have  come  if  there  had 
been  no  mistake  ? 

Mr,  Neville.  No;  I  tliink  the  New  York  market  was  the  only 
market  that  took  the  low-grade  cotton  at  anything  like  the  value. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  have  answered  that  this  movement  of  low-grade 
cotton  in  1906  was  not  due  to  the  fixed  difference  system?  Was 
there  any  reason  for  this  large  demand  for  low-grade  cotton  in  New 
York  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Neville,  There  was  a  demand  for  basis  contracts  there. 

Mr.  Lever.  No;   but  I  mean  for  this  low-grade  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  The  New  York  market  was  the  only  market  for  it, 

Sir.  Lever.  What  special  reason  was  there  for  this  demand  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  It  was  a  merchant's  proposition.  They  were  wilUng 
tti  buy  it. 

Mr.  Lever,  They  were  willing  to  buy  it? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr,  Lever.  They  were  willing  to  sell  it  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes;  they  sold  it  afterwards.  You  may  be 
a  shirt  made  from  some  of  that  cotton,  for  all  I  know,  I  sold 
it  to  a  mill  that  makes  stuff  for  shirts. 
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Mr.  Leter.  I  was  only  asking  to  know  if  you  fixed  difforencea  for 
the  low  grade  in  New  \ork,  aoii  there  was  no  demand  for  this  low- 
grade  cotton  throu^out  the  country,  why  there  should  be  a  special 
demand  for  it  in  New  York, 

Mr.  Neville,  Strictly  because  there  was  a  merchant's  demand  for 
it;  thev  were  willing  to  take  it. 

Mr.X.EVER.  In  other  words,  I  was  trying  -to  brine  out  this  point: 
Why  was  it  that  the  merchants  of  New  York  wanted  a  special  grade 
of  cotton  that  no  one  else  in  all  the  countiy  wanted  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  They  had  a  little  better  foresight  than  the  other 
merchants. 

Mr.  Maxdlebauh.  May  I  ask  one  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

ilr.  Mandlebaum.  You  have  stated  that  in  some  of  tlie  markets 
the  differences  quoted  as  between  low  middling  and  middling  were  aa 
much  as  Ig  cents.  Did  that  represent  the  actual  selling  value  of  low 
middling  in  those  markets? 

Mr.  Neville,  I  do  not  think  it  did. 

Mr.  Maxdlebaum.  Did  you  not  tr^-  to  buy  low  middling  in  New 
Orleans  at  tlio  published  differences  1 

Air.  Neville,  I  did. 

Mr.  Mandlebaum.  And  how  much  could  you  buy  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Not  a  bale. 

Mr.  Beall.  Why  could  vou  not  buy  it? 

Mr.  Neville.  TTiey  tola  me  they  could  not  buy  it.  It  was  not  for 
sale  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Beall.  Because  they  could  set  more  for  it  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  do  not  Icnow  what  the  reasons  were.  I  know  I 
offered  them  a  cent  a  pound  off  low  middling,  when  it  was  quoted  at 
1|,  and  they  toid  mo  they  could  not  get  it  at  that  price.    ■ 

Mr.  Beall.  You  suid  that  ordinarily  the  difference  between  futures 
and  spots  on  the  New  York  market  was  25  to  30  points,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall,  During  that  season  of  1906-7,  what  was  the  maximum 
difference  between  spots  and  futures  on  the  New  York  market  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  As  I  said  before,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  a  very  good 
hand  for  carrying  figures  in  my  mind.     You  have  the  report  there, 

Mr.  Beall.  It  is  somewhere  here.  I  do  not  know  just  where  to 
find  it  now.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  very  much  about  the  cotton 
trade,  and  I  may  get  figures  confused. 

Mr,  Neville.  1  could  not  answer  as  to  the  exact  number  of  points, 
but  it  is  in  Mr.  Smith's  report.  That  is  authoritative  on  that  par- 
ticular point.  I  am  willing  to  let  whatever  there  is  there  stand  as  my 
answer. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  tliere  was  a  difference 
somewhere  of  198. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Beall.  But  I  was  not  sure  whether  that  applied  to  New  York 
or  not. 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  If  that  is  a  fact,  if  the  normal  difference  is  25  or  35, 
and  through  some  influence  that  difference  was  increased  to  198 

Mr.  Neville.  Y'ea. 
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Mr.  Beall  (continuing).  What  effect  did  that  have  upon  the  future 
market? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  do  not  know  that  it  had  any  effect.  At  that  time 
that  you  refer  to,  when  middling  cotton  eveiywhere  was  quoted  so 
much  higher  than  futures,  as  I  stated  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee a  moment  ago,  there  v&s  practically  no  middling  cotton  in 
existence,  and  the  price  was  quot«Ki  in  the  trade  because  it  was  the 
custom  to  take  middhng  cotton  as  a  basis  to  work  from. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  will  ask  you  this,  if  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  farmer  in 
Texas  is  not  very  largely  governed  by  the  price  that  is  ^ven  to  him 
as  the  price  of  futures  in  New  York,  m  determining  in  his  own  mind 
what  ho  thinks  his  cotton  should  be  worth  in  Texas  i 

Mr.  Neville.  I  should  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Beall.  Is  not  that  about  the  only  market  that  the  farmer  has 
access  to  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  should  not  think  so.  I  should  not  think  that  was 
the  only  tiling  that  governs  him. 

Mr.  Beall.  In  the  exchanges  that  used  to  operate  in  the  South, 
the  markets  that  they  posted  on  the  board  were  the  future  markets, 
were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes;  all  future  markets,  if  you  will  recollect. 

Mr.  Beall.  Of  course  the  cotton  buyer  keeps  up  with  the  market, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  not  the  farmer  in  the  South  very  largely 
dependent,  in  estimating  for  himself  the  value  of  his  cotton,  upon  tlie 
information  he  gets  as  to  the  price  of  futures  t 

Mr.  Neville.  I  would  say  that  has  some  influence  on  his  mind, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  is  altogether  the  controlling  factor,  because 
I  have  seen  farmers  carry  their  cotton  back  because  the  price  did  not 
suit  them. 

Mr.  Beall.  Yes,  that  occasionally  happens;  but  very  rarely. 

Mr.  Neville,  I  thUik  it  happens  pretty  often, 

Mr.  Lever.  Would  you  say  10  per  cent  of  the  farmers  did  that? 

Mr.  Neville.  That  is  an  impossible  question  to  answer. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  would  not  sav  1  per  cent  did  that  1 

Mr.  Neville.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  say  that  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
did  it. 

Mr.  Beall.  No;  I  would  not,  either. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Will  you  explain  to  us  the  objection  that  has  been 
raised  here  by  the  cotton  planter  that  he  could  not  get  a  price  on  his 
cotton  when  ne  came  to  town,  until  they  had  heard  rrom  New  Yoik? 

Mr.  Neville.  Mr,  Cocks,  my  experience  is  not  that  way.  I  have 
bought  cotton  from  farmers  from  North  Carolina  down  to  Texas,  and 
I  have  never  seen  a  time  when  the  farmer  came  into  market  with  a 
bale  of  cotton  for  sale  that  he  could  not  get  a  price  from  some  buyer, 
if  it  was  7  o'clock  at  nij^ht.  I  take  exception  to  that  statement,  and 
T  wanted  to  cross-examme  the  gentleman  on  it,  but  I  would  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Cocks.  It  seemed  to  me  an  improbable  proposition,  because 
in  the  matter  of  cattle,  or  hogs,  or  wheat,  or  matters  of  that  sort,  we 
couhl  always  get  a  price.  It  looked  to  me,  the  way  they  put  the 
question,  as  if  thev  were  awfully  anxious  to  see  if  cotton  had  not  gone 
up  before  they  sold. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  expect,  Mr.  Cocks,  you  liave  solved  that  problem. 

Mr.  Cocks,  I  just  seemed  to  gather  that  impression. 
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Mr.  Neville.  I  expect  my  reply  to  Mr.  Cocks's  question  ought  to 
have  a  little  more  explanation,  and  I  will  try  to  explain  it.  Everyone 
south  of  Atlanta,  every  man  connected  with  the  cotton  bu^ess, 
knows  at  8  o'clock,  their  time,  what  the  Liverpool  market  is;  so  that 
if  the  farmer  want»  to  sell  at  8  o'clock,  the  man  will  mEike  him  a 

Erice.  Farmers  do  not  come  in  and  want  to  sell  50  bales  to  1,000 
aies,  you  know.  When  they  come  in  that  way,  they  may  have  1 
bale  or  20  bales  to  Bell.     Ordmarily  it  is  from  1  to  5  bales. 

Mr.  Bball.  When  the  farmer  gets  that  price,  if  the  prioe  of 
futures — — 

Mr.  Neville.  Let  me  get  througli,  Mr.  Beall. 

Mr.  Bball.  All  rieht. 

Mr.  Neville.  And  then  you  can  come  in.  That  buyer  knows  at 
8  o'clock  what  the  market  is  in  Liveropoi.  If  he  comes  in  after 
hours,  after  2  o'clock,  when  the  American  exchanges  are  closed,  there 
is  not  a  buyer  anywhere  in  the  South,  as  it  ia  to-day,  who  has  not  the 
order  in  hand  that  he  can  buy  that  cotton, 

Mr.  Lever.  Is  it  not  often  a  fact  that  you  cover  up  your  transac- 
tions in  New  York  through  Liverpool,  ana  ia  it  not  a  fact  that  Liver- 
pool is  controlled  absolutely  by  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  I^iverpool  is  absolutely  controlled  by  the  spinners  of 
England,  and  nowhere  else. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  do  not  operate  on  the  Liverpool  Exchange  veiy 
lareely? 

Mr,  Neville.  Yes,  I  would  say  sometimes  we  operate  very  largely; 
and  sometimes,  again,  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Leveh.  And  it  frequently  happens  that  you  hammer  prices  in 
Liverpool 

Mr.  Neville.  We  never  hammer  prices;  sir.  That  is  a  common 
expression  that  is  just  aa 

Mr.  Lever.  That  is  just  a  newspaper  expression,  hammering 
prices  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes;  that  ia  it. 

Mr.  Lever.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  however,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
cotton  crop  of  the  South  coming  from  the  hands  of  farmers  into  the 
hands  of  cotton  buyers  is  controlled  in  its  price  by  the  future 
quotations  from  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  t 

Mr.  Neville.  No,  air;  abaolutely,  no. 

Mr.  Levee.  You  would  not  admit  that  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Lever.  Would  you  admit  that  the  future  quotations  have  any 
effect  whatever  upon  the  price  i 

Mr.  Nevili.e.  I  think  the  two  are  closely  related,  and  perhaps  I  can 
beat  illustrate  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  stating  that  it  m^ht  suit  my 
business,  with  the  orders  I  have  cot  on  my  books,  to  oner  10  cents 
in  Columbia,  S.  C,  for  strict  middling  cotton.  That  waa  the  price, I 
bought  at  yesterday.  The  man  I  telegraphed  to,  offering  10  centa, 
said:  "Notwithstanding  future  markets  unchained,  I  can  not  buv  at 
less  thanlOj ,  and  there  is  a  demand  at  this  price.'    That  happensoften. 

Mr.  Lever.  If  you  were  to  telegraph  a  local  cotton  buyer  down 
there  by  the  name  of  J.  D.  Frost  to  buy  you  10,000  bales  of  cotton 

Mr.  Neville.  I  do  not  telegraph  for  large  quantities  hke  that. 
Put  it  down  in  reason. 
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Mr.  Levee,  That  would  not  seem  to  affect  the  difTer^ce  in  the 
parity  between  spots  and  futures, 

Mr.  Neville.  Sure. 

Mr.  Leveb.  This  is  a  pretty  mystic  maze  of  a  subject  to  me,  and  I 
confess  I  do  not  see  how, 

Mr.  Neville.  With  ,all  due  apologies,  Mr.  Lever,  it  is  a  pretty 
mystic  subject  to  all  of  us,  sometimes.  No  two  seasons  sae  alike.  We 
think  we  know  a  thing  one  year,  and  we  do  not  know  it  the  next. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  stated  as  an  extensive  dealer  that  there  were 
certain  practices  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  and  other 
exchanges  of  which  you  did  not  approve. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Howell.  I  say  as  an  extensive  dealer  in  actual  cotton  you 
stated  that  there  were  practices,  methods  and  practices 

Mr.  Neville.  Methods,  I  should  say, 

Mr.  Howell.  Methods  of  practice  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  and  other  exchanges  which  you  did  not  approve  of. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  referred  to  this  question  of  fixing  the  difference 
between  the  grades.  That  was  the  subject  under  discussion  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Howell.  Would  you  care  to  give  the  committee  your  idea  oa 
to  doing  that  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  My  idea  was  to  fix  the  basis  on  the  spinning  value, 
above  and  below  middling  as  compared  to  middling.  There  would 
be  times  when  in  the  marketing  or  the  crop  those  Jifferences  might 
seem  out  of  gear;  but  as  the  crop  progressed,  and  the  demand  came 
on  the  grades  that  at  one  time  were  neglected,  the  differences  would 
go  bacK  very  quickly  and  become  normal.  That  has  been  our 
experience  through  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  not  that  the  method  involved  now  in  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Partially  so ;  but  not  on  the  figures,  as  we  are  trying 
to  have  ascertained  by  actual  mill  tests  of  actual  cotton  of  the  various 
grades  that  we  are  interested  in. 

The  Chaieman.  In  that  connection,  you  were  one  of  the  committee 
that  assisted  the  experts  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  making 
up  the  samples  of  the  grades  of  cotton  f 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Provided  for  by  recent  legislation  * 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  these  grades  will  be 
generally  accepted  by  the  cotton  trade  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  seen  a  piece  of  Iwisla- 
tion  offered  before  any  body  that  appealed  to  the  members  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  more  than  that,  as  individuals  and  col- 
lectively, and  I  will  tell  you  why.  In  the  early  seventies  there  was  a 
convention  of  all  the  cotton  interests  in  the  world,  held  at  Old  Point 
Comfort,  where  standards  of  classification  for  American  cotton  were 
agreed  on.  They  were  made  up  and  they  were  carried  to  England 
and  they  were  carried  in  the  various  markets  in  the  South.  That  con- 
vention sought  to  have  a  uniform  system  of  classification  so  that  whene 
merchant,  a  spinner  or  a  farmer,  saw  that  middling  cotton  was  quoted 
in  Augusta  at  1 1  cents,  and  middling  cotton  was  quoted  in  Meridian, 
Miss.,  at  1 1  cents — and  I  quote  those  two  points  because  the  middling 
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Mr.  Mandlebaitm.  Spot  cotton  in  the  South  did  not  sell  at  the 

frice  it  was  quoted.  It  was  quoted  that  way,  but  no  sales  were  made. 
t  could  not  be  sold  at  that  price,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  the 
future  price  in  New  York  broke.  Cotton  for  two  weeks  was  quoted 
on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  at  15  cents,  nominally,  with 
no  sales.     Contracts  sold  at  13^  cents. 

Mr.  Lever.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  because  the  f arml- 
ers  refused  to  sell  their  cotton  for  15i  cents  a  pound,  and  there  was 
no  supply  of  it,  therefore  futures  dropped  200  points  ? 

Mr.  Mandlebaum.  I  beg  your  pardon;  you  certwnly  misunder- 
stood me.  At  the  high  price,  at  the  time  when  future  contracts 
reached  this  high  price,  so  much  actual  spot  cotton  was  offered  that 
the  market  of  the  world  could  not  take  care  of  it  at  that  moment. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that  no  cotton 
was  offered,  and  therefore  it  broke. 

Mr.  Mandlebauh.  I  did  not  say  it  was  not  offered;  I  said  it  could 
not  be  sold  at  the  figure  at  which  it  was  quoted  in  the  southern  market. 

Mr.  Lever.  Very  well. 

Air.  Mandlebaum.  I  did  not  say  it  was  not  offered.  I  said  it  could 
not  be  sold.     The  quotations  were  entirely  and  absolutely  nominal. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  the  point  of  order  that  this 
is  contrary  to  the  rules  that  you  have  adopted  for  these  hearings,  and 
I  do  not  think  thoy  ought  to  butt  in  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Mandlebaum.  I  simply  answered  the  question  as  Mr.  Lever 
put  it. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  think  you  both  ought  to  be  punished. 

The  Chairman.  It  all  goes  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  As  a  general  thing  the  prices  upon  contracts  for 
future  delivery  are  higher  or  lower  than  for  spot  delivery  t 

Mr.  Neville.  It  depends  altogether  on  the  location  of  the  spot 
cotton. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  I  say,  as  a  general  thing^ 

Mr.  Neville.  As  a  general  thing,  in  normal  times,  the  future  price 
of  cotton  reflects  the  price  of  spot  cotton  at  some  place,  plus  the 
freight. 

Mr.  IIaugen.  Are  tlie  prices  for  future  delivery  higher  or  lower 
than  for  spot  delivery,  as  a  general  thing? 

Mr.  Neville.  As  a  generiU  thing  they  are  higher? 

Mr.  Hauoen.  They  are  less? 

Mr.  Neville.  They  are  higher  than  spots. 

Mr,  Sims.  In  selling  futures  or  buying  futures  on  what  you  call 
the  new  crop 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims  (continuing).  In  other  words,  where  the  contract  can  not 
be  executed  until  the  cotton  that  is  not  now  planted  has  been  planted, 
grown,  ginned,  and  delivered,  any  future  now  sold  can  not  ttierefore 
possibly  be  ba-sed  upon  the  spot  value  of  cotton  not  yet  planted  or 
grown  I     Is  tliat  possible ! 

Mr.  Neville.  Any  cotton  sold  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  when  you  are  selling  what  they  call  in 
tlie  papers  new  crop  cotton;  in  other  words,  you  are  selling  now 
for  December  delivery,  and  you  are  undertaking,  as  I  understand,  to 
deliver  cotttm  grown  in  the  year  1910 ) 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 
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Mr.  SiMa.  Now,  there  being  no  spot  cotton  yet  in  existence  grown 
in  1910 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr,  Sims  (continuing).  The  price  you  are  willing  to  make  on  that 
new  cotton  which  is  not  yet  planted  does  not  depend  upon  the  exist- 
ing spot  price  of  that  which  does  not  yet  exist  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  That  depends,  Mr.  Sims,  on  the  price  at  which  I  can 
buy  contracts  to  protect  my  sales  to  the  spinner.  I  will  ^ve  you  an 
illustration. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  think  you  want  to  evade  my  question 

Mr,  Neville.  I  am  not  evading  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  But- you  are 

Mr.  Neville.  The  cotton  is  not  created,  and  consequently  it  does 
not  exist;   that  is  your  question. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  tnerefore  it  can  not  control  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  It- does  not  control  the  price,  but  what  does  control 
the  price  is  this:  In  March,  1907,  one  of  my  friends  from  Mr.  Lever's 
State  was  in  New  York  and  he  rang  me  up  and  said  he  wanted  to 
come  to  see  me  if  I  would  be  in  my  office  when  he  got  down  there. 
He  came  in  and  said,  "I  have  just  had  a  proposition  put  up  to 
me  that  requires  the  purchase  of  25,000  bales  of  spot  cotton.  It  is 
export  business  to  China.  It  will  keep  my  mill  busy  an  entire  year, 
and  I  want  to  know  what  you  will  sell  me  that  cotton  for," 

Mr.  Sims.  The  contract  for  delivery  f 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes;  what  I  would  sell  him  the  quality  of  cotton 
to  make  those  goods  for,  I  told  him  what  I  would  sell  it  to  him  for, 
but  I  said,  "You  can  not  afford  to  pay  me  that  price.  I  have  got  to 
take  all  the  risks  of  the  crop,  and  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather 
after  the  crop  is  planted,  and  I  am  chaining  you  for  it."  He  said, 
"What  am  I  going  to  do!"  I  said,  "Buy  25,000  hales  of  October 
contracts."  He  said,  "Well,  go  ahead  and  do  it."  I  said,  "Then 
as  your  cotton  is  marketed  in  your  district,  as  you  buy  your  cotton 
you  sell  out  your  contracts."  I  bought  them  for  him.  Now,  that 
cotton  was  not  grown. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  had  not  been  planted  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  It  had  not  been  planted;  but  somebody  sold  that 
cotton. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  the  man  that- — - 

Mr.  Neville.  Wait  a  minute ;  I  will  answer  your  question  if  you 
do  not  interrupt  me,  or  Iwill  try  to  answer  it;  and  Iwant  to  do  it 
so  that  vou  will  not  come  back  at  me  with  another  question  on  the 
same  subject. 

Mr,  SiHS.  All  right;   I  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Neville.  Somebody  sold  those  contracts  that  I  bought  for 
■that  gentleman's  account.  The  man  that  sold  those  contracts  might 
have  been  a  speculator,  who  sold  thinking  that  there  would  be  a 
large  enough  acreage  to  permit  cotton  being  sold  at  a  price  when  it 
was  marketed  so  that  he  could  buy  in  those  hedges,  those  contracts. 
that  he  had  sold  speculatively  there,  at  a  profit;  or  they  may  have 
been  sold  by  some  large  planter  or  some  guano  concern  attracted  by 
the  price.  The  gentlemen  in  this  room  who  live  in  Geoigia  and  South 
Carolina  know  tnat  this  season,  beginning  in  March,  a  year  ago  this 
coming  March,  planters  sold  cotton  from  9J  cents  up  to  13  cents 
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for  October  and  November  delivery,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bales. 
They  may  have  made  some  similar  sales  on  future  contract  marketa. 
That,  Mr.  Sims,  ia  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  rtdses  cotton, 
or  who  has  cotton  due  liim  by  a  rarmer,  to  protect  himself  t^tunst 
any  fluctuation,  and  lie  is  satisfied  with  that  price.  I 

Mr.  Sims,  Now,  is  that  what  you  call  an  answer  to  ray  questioal 

Mr.  Neville.  That  is  an  answer;  yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  I  am  bound  to  ask  you  another  one. 

Mr.  Neville.  Please  let  me  finish  my  answer  first. 

Mr.  Sius.  I  will,  if  you  do  not  stop  talking  and  look  like  you  are 
thinking. 

Mr.  Neville.  Well,  this  is  new  business  to  me. 

Mr,  Sims.  Wliat,  thinking ! 

Mr.  Netillk.  No,  this  talking  business.  I  am  only  used  to  talk- 
ing to  the  typewriter. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  talk  mighty  well  for  a  new  man. 

Mr.  Neville.  That  mill  man  got  his  cotton,  contracted  for  his 
cotton  in  October,  and  he  sold  his  goods  in  China,  and  kept  his  millB 

foing  a  year,  beginning  the  first  of  September  following,  and  as  he 
ought  his  cotton  and  liquidated  the  futures  I  sent  him  a  check  for 
over  $250,000  on  the  liquidated  contracts. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  you  have  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  ask  you 
another  question. 

Mr.  Neville.  All  right. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  statement,  in  substance,  as  I  have  gotten  it  from  you 

fentlemen  here,  is  that  the  price  of  cotton  is  not  determined  or  made 
y  the  price  of  futures,  but  the  futures  follow-  the  cotton.  In  deter- 
mioing  what  the  price  of  cotton  would  be  in  October,  I  will  ask  you 
it  the  man  who  sold  those  25,000  bales  of  cotton  as  futures,  let  him 
be  a  speculator  or  whatever  he  was— he  was  a  speculator,  whatever 
his  business  was — had  a  single  fact  then  existing,  that  is  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  cotton,  the  existence  of  acreage,  the  existence  of  weather, 
upon  which  he  could  commercially  base  a  price,  and  if  it  was  not  all 
a  guess ;  if  he  did  not  put  his  money  up  essentially  because  he  thought 
he  could  guess  or  was  guessing  in  a  general  direction  that  would  tura 
out  true,  and  he  would  make  money  by  it;  in  other  words,  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned  was  it  not  absolutely  artificial,  having  no  basis  in 
fsKt,  an<l  based  upon  no  existing  conditions  at  the  time  the  contract 
was  entered  into  t 

Mr.  Cocks,  Oh,  I  object  to  such  long  questions.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  them. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  got  a  very  long  answer  to  a  short  question,  and  I 
thought  maybe  by  asking  a  long  question  I  could  get  a  very  short 
answer. 

Mr,  Neville.  In  reply  to  Mr,  Sims's  question,  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  section 
10,  pages  2S  and  29,  volume  6,  it  being  the  report  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  of  1900  made  hy  Senator  Kyle  or  South  Dakota,  who 
was  chairman  of  that  commission.  The  report  of  that  commission 
answers  Mr.  Sims's  question.     I  will  submit  it. 

The  Chaikman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  insertcxl  in  the  record. 
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iZTRAcrs  raoK  thb  kbport  op  ihb  industrial  coKMiasioN  appointbd  bt  th> 

OV  rARH   f RODDCT8. 

|Bic  X.    Picra  28  and  29,  Vol.  No.  6  oT  the  Industrial  Conunlsslan's  nport  o[  UNO,  Banatw  K;le,  tf 
South  Dakota,  ChBirmao  of  CommtHlon.] 

Why  has  commercial  distribution  in  the  United  States  become  so  laigel^  identified 
vith  the  Bpeculative  claaa  of  trading  cBpitaliate?  The  aoBwer  is,  that  it  has  been 
found  beat  for  the  producing  and  consuming  internets  of  the  community  that  the 
risks  of  distribution  should  be  localized  in  a  separate  commercial  cIbsb  whose  members 
tre  in  apoeition  to  inform  themselvea  as  to  all  the  factors—past,  present,  and  prospec- 
tive-—affecting  the  future  course  of  pricee.  If  the  risks  of  distribution  fell  upon  the 
farmer,  it  would  increase  materially  the  risks  of  capital  required  and  thus  raise  the 
rate  of  interest  he  should  have  to  pay  as  producer,  because  increased  risks  always 
raise  the  rate  of  interest.  This  would  increase  the  cost  of  production  sjid  would  conse- 
quent! v  t«nd  to  reduce  consumption  hy  rise  of  price  to  consumers.  Such  rise  of  price 
oeyona  a  certain  point  would  reduce  the  volume  of  trade.  If  consumers  assumed 
the  risk  of  distribution  there  would  be  very  inadeauate  provision  for  the  future. 
Irregular  supply  of  subsistence  soon  breaks  down  me  economic  efficiency  of  con- 
Bumers,  besides  impairing  their  re^nJar  consuming  capacity  as  customers  of  the  pro- 
ducer.    Hence  the  community,  producers,  traders,  and  consumers,  all  sutler  together, 

Theee  two  kinds  of  services  are  peculiar  to  speculative  distribution — the  service  of 
BSBumiuB  the  risks  that  arise  from  charges  in  the  relation  of  demand  and  supply,  and 
the  service  of  giving  the  right  direction  the  commodities  available  for  consumption. 
Even  in  famine  stncken  India,  the  government  regards  speculative  distribution  of 
supplies  as  on  the  whole  far  more  efficient  than  any  bureaucratic  distribution  could 
be.  Without  this,  modem  markets  would  be  deprived  of  a  very  great  share  of  their 
efficiency  in  serving  producers  and  consumers.  In  tact,  those  who  have  thought  out 
the  subject  most  thoroughly  have  found  in  this  directive  work  of  speculation  the  chief 
justification  for  its  existence.  Where  Government  has  assumed  even  part  of  the  risk 
of  crop  distribution,  as  in  Russia,  piles  of  wheat  rot  in  one  section,  while  people  starve 
in  the  next. 

(There  are  no  gruin  speculative  markets  in  Russia.) 

Profeesor  Emery  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  organized  speculation  is  found  to  be 
the  means  of  making  the  needed  protection,  and  it  will  also  prove  itaelf  the  chief 
directive  influence  in  the  economic  field  in  which  it  prevails, 

of  a  business  judgment  based  on  a  ratio  of  the  visible  supply  to  the  world's  grain  and 
cotton,  for  example,  to  the  customary  demand  of  its  consuming  communities.  The 
Bcopo  of  this  task  of  forming  a  judgment  upon  world-wide  conditions,  and  forming  it 
accurately  enough  to  stake  millions  of  capital  upon  it,  is  perhaps  the  heaviest  hazard 
on  our  whole  modem  economic  organization  of  society.  But  some  class  of  investors 
must  do  it,  or  the  consumers  must  pay  a  higher  price  tor  their  produce,  and  producers 
mu9t  be  content  to  ent«r  the  market  with  fewer  competilora,  ready  to  buy  and  carry 
their  surplus.  Producers  and  consumers  together,  without  the  speculative  mechan- 
ism at  work,  would  have  to  divide  the  risks  of  distribution  between  them.  Neither 
of  these  interests  is  prepared  to  do  this.  Sound  commercial  policy  is  the  best  served 
by  a  rational  division  ol  distributive  labor,  in  which  economic  freedom  and  economic 
responsibility  are  eq^ually  respected.  The  economic  services  of  speculative  agencies 
engaged  in  distributing  (arm  products  are  threefold: 

1.  They  localize  industrial  risks  among  a  commercial  class  whose  special  function 
is  lo  distribute  surplus  supplies  over  deficit  timee  and  places  in  such  a  way  as  to  lessen 
the  uncertainty  of  producers  and  consumers, 

2.  They  relieve  producers  and  consumers  from  carrying  a  whole  year's  stock, 
enabling  the  farmer  to  convert  his  crop  promptly  into  cash  capital,  and  the  latter  to 
supply  himself  as  his  periodical  needs  may  require  without  enhancing  prices  beyond 
the  original  rate  of  risks  and  returns  of  such  capital  investments. 

3.  Competition  of  speculative  traders  tends  more  than  any  other  force  to  reduce 

Crofite  of  these  agencies  to  a  minimum  per  unit  of  commodity  handled.  Released 
om  their  economic  functions,  it  is  to  their  interests  to  seek  to  reduce  the  risks  of 
distribution  to  a  minimum.  By  expert  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  that  involve 
risks  the  hazardous  elements  are  gradually  limited,  if  not  entirely  eliminated. 

Mr,  Cocks.  Now  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Neville  a  question.  The 
cotton  planter  assumes  here  by  his  representatives  that  he  takes  all 
the  risl^? 
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Mr,  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cocks.  And  yet  you  tell  me  that  a  lot  of  cotton  planters  sell 
their  crop  ahead. 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cocks.  In  that  cose  do  they  not  distribute  the  risk  over  the 
rest  of  the  world  t 

Mr.  Neville,  Yes. 

Mr.  Cocks.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  Mr.  Sims  or  Mr.  Burleson  if  he 
thinks  that  is  a,  proper  thing  for  the  planter  to  do,  to  sell  his  crop 
before  it  is  planted  "i 

Mr.  BuBLEsoN.  No;  and  it  is  done  to  an  insignificant  decree. 

Mr.  Cocks.  In  that  way  could  not  the  planter  protect  hunself  by 
hedges  t 

1&.  Burleson.  No,  sir;  every  one  that  has  ever  tried  it  haa  been 
burnt. 

Mr.  Cocks.  He  is  gambling  like  any  other  gambler,  is  he  not  t 

Mr.  Neville.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  those  gentlemen  wont  to  get  on 
the  stand  so  that  we  can  cro-is-examine  thera,  let  them  get  on.  They 
are  making  statements  as  to  gambling  and  speculating  that  I  think 
are  capable  of  two  or  three  constructions,  and  on  that  point 

Mr.  SiHS.  I  think  a  farmer  can  gamble  as  well  as  anybody  else,  if 
he  wants  to. 

Mr.  Neville,  It  is  not  a  question  of  that;  it  is  a  question  of 
whether  a  farmer  when  he  sells  his  crop  ahead,  instead  of  selling  300 
bales  sells  1,000  bales  at  a  price  that  is  satisfactory  to  him,  is  gam- 
bling.    I  think  that  is  a  distinction  that  is  pretty  fine. 

}&.  Lever.  I  want  to  ask  just  one  other  question,  and  then  I  am 
through." 

Mr.  Neville.  Mr.  Lever,  you  remind  me  of  the  man  that  only 
wants  to  talk  a  minute. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  will  make  it  very  short.  A  moment  ago  in  testify- 
ing on  the  question  of  liedgingyou  said  that  the  man  who  bought  100 
bales  of  actual  cotton  and  sold  on  the  exchange  a  hedge,  would  not 
thereby  necessarily  become  a  bear  on  the  marli^t  for  futures. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  said  so. 

Mr.  Lever.  Now,  as  to  the  mill  man,  I  take  it  from  the  testimony 

S'ven  in  the  liearings  that  the  condition  would  be  a  little  bit  diiferent. 
e  buys  1,000  bales  of  spot  cotton  and  sells  a  contract  for  1,000  bales 
as  a  hedge  against  that  i 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr,  Lever.  Wliat  would  his  position  be  1 

Mr.  Neville.  I  think  his  position  is  just  as  I  am.  If  the  market 
for  cotton  goes  down,  the  contracts  go  down.  He  is  protected  in  a 
possible  decline  in  his  case  owmg  to  the  decline  of  the  contracts. 

Mr.  Levee.  As  a  matter  of  fact 

Mr,  Neville.  One  minute;  let  me  get  through.  If  the  cotton  mar- 
ket goes  up,  that  money  he  loses  on  his  hedge  is  made  up  on  the  ad- 
vanced price  he  gets  for  his  goods. 

Mr.  Lever,  So  that  as  a  matter  of  fact — and  this  is  the  point  I  want 
to  bring  out — the  mill  man  who  sells  a  hedge  becomes  really  a  bull 
upon  the  future  market  in  order  to  get  the  advance  in  his  commodity  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  No;  I  would  not  say  that,  and  I  do  not  think  my 
answer  could  possibly  be  construed  that  way. 

Mr.  Lever.  Then  he  would  not  become  a  bull! 
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Mr.  Neville.  I  think  his  position  on  the  market  is  absolutely 
neutral. 

Mr,  Leter.  He  does  not  care  whether  it  goes  up  or  down  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  He  is  in  just  the  same  position  as  the  merchant  is  in. 
We  do  not  care  whether  we  pay  15  cents  or  20  cents  or  8  cents  or  9 
cents  a  pound  for  cotton.     It  is  immaterial  to  us. 

Mr.  Lever.  So  that  you  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Parker,  who  testi- 
fied that  the  spinner  who  sold  a  hedge  naturally  had  a  depressing 
effect  upon  futures  for  the  reaaon  that  he  was  afraid  to  accept  dehvery 
of  the  cotton  you  have  in  your  stock  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  No,  I  do  not  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Lever,  You  do  not  agree  to  that? 

Mr,  Neville.  Absolutely,  no. 

Mr.  Ellerbe.  I  understood  Mr.  Neville,  I  think,  to  say  that  the 
farmer  selling  his  cotton  was  practicallv  the  same  thing  as  if  he  sold 
so  many  bales  of  futures.  I  want  to  asK  liim  if  this  is  not  a  fact  that 
in  a  great  many  localities — it  is  so  in  mine — the  farmer  comes  to  his 
local  juerchant  or  to  his  local  cotton  buyer  and  sells  100,  200,  some- 
times 1,000  bales  of  cotton.  The  contract  is  drawn.  If  those  men  are 
responsible,  it  matters  not  how  much  fluctuation  there  may  be  in  cot- 
ton, when  the  fall  of  the  year  comes  and  that  cotton  is  delivered  the 
Erice  is  paid  as  agreed  upon;  but  suppose  that  poor  farmer  sells  1,000 
ales  of  cotton  as  futures,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  every 
dollar  he  has  is  tied  up,  there  comes  some  rumor,  false,  probably, 
which  perhaps  lasts  but  a  day,  and  cotton  shoots  up  2  or  3  cents  a 
pound  and  then  drops  back,  is  not  that  man  out  of  the  market  and  all 
of  his  money  gonef  I  just  ask  that  question  to  get  that  difference 
clearly  before  the  comraittee. 

Mr.  Neville.  That  condition  might  follow;  but  then  the  farmer  is 
to  blame  for  contracting  to  sell  more  cotton  ahead  than  he  is  finan- 
cially able  to  take  care  of. 

llr.  Bl'rleson.  That  is  your  answer  to  that  question  ? 

Mr-  Neville.  Yes. 

ilr.  Burleson.  I  could  not  understand  your  reply,  Mr.  Neville,  to 
a  question  put  by  Mr.  Beall  as  to  whether  any  members  of  the  revision 
committee  of  1907  made  money. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  said  that  I  had  no  means  of  knowing. 

Mr.  Burlesos.  You  had  no  means  of  knowing? 

Mr.  Neville.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  did  not  either  affirm  or  deny  that  they  had  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  said  that  I  had  no  means  of  knowuig,  Mr.  Burleson. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Do  I  undei"stand  that  from  your  viewpoint  it  is 
right  for  a  man  who  is  on  this  revision  comraittee  to  be  interested 
largely  in  future  contracts  1 

Mr.  Neville.  Mr.  Burleson,  I  stated,  and  I  think  my  reply,  if  the 
stenogra|)her  couhl  find  it,  was  this :  That  in  a  matter  of  that  kind  that 
necessitated  a  mun  knowing  something  about  what  he  was  called  on  to 
do — for  instance,  a  member  of  the  exchange  who  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  cotton  business  and  very  rarely  came  on  the  floor  of  the 
exchange  and  did  not  keep  posteu  on  the  cotton  part  of  it — could  not 
ser\-e  on  that  cotnmitteo. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrupt  the  examination  to  say  that  it  is 
about  time  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  can  finish  in  tliree  minutes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  give  you  five  minutes  more. 

Xfr.  BuKLEsoN.  To  get  right  down  to  it,  I  imderatood  you  to  say 
that  you  did  not  believe  any  of  these  members  were  interested  in 
future  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  said  that  I  did  not  believe  any  man  who  was  on 
that  committee  would  allow  his  interests  that  he  might  have  in  the 
market  to  influence  his  decision  in  fbcing  those  differences.  That  is 
what  I  said,  and  I  think  I  was  perfectly  clear  on  it. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  wanted  to  read  you  this  from  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations: 

One  member  of  the  committee  who  admitted  that  he  was  short  of  the  New  York 


market  and  loD^  of  Liverpool,  and  who  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  eaid: 
"I  do  not  think  the  differencea should  befiKedoncea  year  or  twice  a  year,  i 


other  Dumber  of  timeB  a  year.  We  have  here  a  contract  which  calls  for  the  delivery 
of  cotton  between  one  man  and  another.  I  am  very  emphatic  in  believing  that  there 
ou^ht  to  be  no  committee  or  parcel  of  men  who  have  the  power  to  alter  the  terms  of 
this  contract.  You  get  together  an  aggregation  of  17  men  here.  There  is  no  telling 
what  an  ordinary  jury  ia  going  to  do  in  jutting  facts.  But  here  you  get  together  a 
parcel  of  17  intelligent  men.  Every  one  of  them  must  be  inlereated  more  or  lees  in 
the  filing  of  differences.  If  they  were  not  interested,  they  would  not  be  in  the' cotton 
trade.  Now,  you  are  asking  them  to  do  something  they  can  not  do — eliminate  self- 
interest  in  acting  upon  a  question  where  they  are  vitally  interested.  *  *  *  Here 
vou  have  got  17  men  to  do  something  with  no  bafiis  on  which  to  do  it;  they  do  not 
know  what  they  are  expected  to  do  it  on,  except  that  they  are  to  fix  diSerences  binding 
between  buyer  and  seller  for  ten  months,  and  that,  too.  when  the  contracta  have 
already  been  entered  iolo  and  anything  they  do  must  take  so  much  money  out  of 
one  man's  pocket  and  put  it  into  another  man's  pocket.  *  ■  *  If  a  man  was  not 
interested  in  the  cotten  business,  he  would  not  be  a  fit  person  to  sit  on  that  committea 
and  make  differences,  and  at  the  same  time  if  he  is  interested  in  the  cotton  business 
he  ia  not  a  fit  person  to  sit  there  and  fix  differences  affecting  a  contract  between  him- 
self and  somebody  else.  •  •  •  It  simply  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  a  judge 
sitting  on  the  bench  and  passing  on  his  own  case." 

That  came  from  one  of  the  members  who  made  up  the  differences. 

Mr.  Neville.  That  is  all  right.     I  can  understand  that. 

Mr.  Burleson.  In  1906. 

Mr.  Neville.  His  idea  and  mine  are  in  thorough  accord,  and  I 
think  I  answered  that  in  response  to  a  question  of  \Ir.  Beall.  TTiat  is 
exactly  what  some  of  us  are  trying  to  do  now,  to  take  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  anybody  by  fixing  the  difference  on  the  spinning  value,  and 
not  fixed  on  so-called  commercial  values. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the 
safety  of  a  hedge  depends  upon  a  parity  being  maintained  between 
the  future  price  and  the  spot  price  ( 

Mr.  Neville.  I  do  not  thinK  so. 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  do  not  think  so? 

Mr,  Neville,  Not  altogether.  It  is  a  very  desirable  thing,  but 
there  are  so  many  things  that  could  disturb  tKe  parity. 

Mr.  Burleson.  If  the  margin  becomes  verv  wide  and  there  is  a 
violent  fluctuation,  does  it  not  cease  to  be  a  hedge  altogether,  or  a 
protection  altogether  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Not  altogether.  It  depends  on  the  basis  the  man 
has  used  the  hedge  for.  If  you  will  tell  me  exactly  what  you  are 
driving  at,  I  will  give  you  an  answer  on  it. 

Mr.  Burleson.  What  I  am  driving  at  is  this,  whether  or  not  the 
statement  of  facts  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  is  true,  and 
if  it  is  true  whether  you  are  in  accord  with  the  conclusions  he  oases 
on  them  i 
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Mr.  Nbtoxb.  What  is  the  statement  of  facta  t 

Mr.  BuHLESON.  This  is  on  page  156: 

Prom  September,  1891,  to  September,  1897,  the  iDArg;m  between  tlie  two  piicM 
ahowed  a  &ir  degree  of  conetancy.  Thus,  the  extreme  discount  in  the  contract  price 
during  thin  period  was  56  points,  and  inBtancee  where  the  discount  exceeded  40  pcAuta 
were  rare.  At  ^e  Bune  tune  the  margin  wldom  was  les  than  16  potnta.  This  com- 
parative eteadinesB  of  the  margin  is  well  brouriit  out  by  chart  6.  This  greater  uni- 
formity in  the  margin  was  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  low  prices  for  cotbxt  wbidl 
prevailed  during  this  period  and  for  eome  time  thereafter.  Thue,  tnmt  1802  to  1897 
the  actual  price  of  middling  did  not  at  any  time  exceed  10  centa,  while  it  frequmtly 

IB  below  6  cents.    While  the  normal  margin  of  15  to  2G  pointa  should  be  more  or  ler 

laffected  by  changes  in  '  •r  .    .  .■..  ^^-    .     .  . 

improper  establishment  oi , „ __, , 

were  low  and  the  commercial  differencee  conaeqnently  amall  in  abeolute  amount  than 
when  they  were  high,  since  erron  in  arbitnuy  dinerencee  under  dieMcanditi(»u  would 
naturally  be  smaller  than  when  prices  of  cotton  were  high  and  commercial  difference* 
between  grades  fairly  wide. 

During  this  period,  from  1891  to  1897,  the  revision  committee  ot  the  New  York 
Cotton  Eichange  continued  to  meet  nine  times  a  year;  aa  shown  later,  the  committee 
frequently  made  no  change  in  differences  at  ita  meetings.  In  the  crop  year  1897  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  abandoned  mtmlhly  meetings  of  the  tevieion  committee, 
and  provided  that  the  committee  should  meet  only  twice  a  year,  namely,  in  September  > 
and  November,  and  this  svstem  has  been  in  force  ever  since.  This  change  has  been 
followed  by  a  very  marked  change  in  the  reUtitmship  between  the  spot  and  the  con- 
tract price.  In  the  seasons  of  1897-98  and  1898-99,  it  is  true,  the  margin  between  the 
two  prices  was  compuuatively  moderate  on  the  whole,  althou^  in  the  latter  noaaoii 
the  margin  in  July  widened  out  to  65  points.  In  these  yeus,  however,  as  shown  later, 
the  disparity  between  the  New  York  differences  and  the  canmercial  differences  w 

not CTeat.    Tl^-    "' "    ^ "^ ^ •-'-•-  ^" "- 

at  this  time. 

From  September,  1899,  down  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  margin  has  on  the 
whole  been  very  much  greater  than  in  earlier  years,  and,  what  is  far  more  important, 
it  has  fluctuated  with  much  greater  violence. 


thoee  using  the  future  market  for  hedging  purposes,  are  mainly  concerned.    The  con- 


eideration  can  not  be  too  etrongly  emphasized.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  largely  immaterial 
loan  operator  whether  the  contract  price  is  25  pointa  below  uie  priced  spot  middling 
or  100  pointa  below  so  long  as  a  uniform  parity  is  maintained.  The  table,  however, 
ahowB  very  clearly  that  for  the  period  from  1^  to  date,  and  more  particularlv  from 
1899  to  date,  there  haa  really  been  nothing  like  a  sustained  parity  netween  tne  two 
prices  for  any  comdderable  period  of  time.  This  means  that  merchants  using  the 
market  for  hedging  purpOHW  have  been  more  or  less  constantly  subjected  to  a  very 
(•eriouHriflk;  whereas,  as  bo  frequently  emphasized,  the  purpose  of  hedging  is  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  riak.  It  means,  too.  that  the  calculations  of  speculators  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  contract  price  itself  have  been  rendered  more  difficult  and  risks  coiue- 
quently  increased. 

Now,  first,  is  it  true  that  the  prices  have  fluctuated;  that  this 
mai^in  has  fluctiiat(>(t  with  more  violence  from  1899  down  to  the 
present  time  than  it  has  at  any  time  in  the  past } 

Mr.  Neville.  What  do  you  mean  by  "mamn'" 

ilr.  Bltrleson,  Well,  the  margin,  the  difference  between  th© 
future  price  and  the  spot  price.    That  is  what  I  mean  by_  "margin." 

Xfr.  Neville.  I  could  only  answer  that,  Mr.  Burleson,  in  this  way. 
Of  course,  what  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith  has  got  there,  he  has  gone 
to  the  exchanges  and  copied  the  statistics — — 

Mr.  Burleson.  Then  do  you  accept 

Mr.  Neville.  Let  me  get  through  before  you  ask  me  any  more 

?[ue9tions.  What  he  says  may  be  true.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
air  criterion,  for  the  reason  that  a  merchant  who  tries  to  keep  up 
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with  the  causes  that  affect  margins,  as  you  call  them — we  call  them 

Carities — would  control  his  hedging  to  meet  the  occasion.  I  mean 
y  that,  this:  If  a  merchant  wanted  to  buy  cotton  hedged,  and  he 
thought  conditions  that  he  could  foresee  would  cause  that  particular 
kind  of  cotton  the  spinner  wanted 

Mr.  Burleson,  Evidently  you  do  not  understand  what  I  have  got 
in  mind. 

Mr.  Neville.  Evidently  I  do  not,  I  must  confess  that,  I  am 
answering  the  best  I  can.     I  am  doing  the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  Burleson.  All  right.  I  will  put  three  simple  questions  that 
can  be  answered  yes  or  no. 

From  1899  to  tne  present  time  has  the  margin  between  cotton  con- 
stantly fluctuated  with  more  violence  than  it  did  theretofore  ? 

Mr.  "Neville.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  do  not  know.  If  that  is  true,  upon  the 
assumption  that  that  is  true 

Mr.  Netu-le,  There  you  go  with  an  "if." 

Mr.  Burleson.  Well,  if  that  19  true;  you  are  here  as  an  expert 
defending  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  am  not  defending  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Burleson.  If  that  is  true,  does  it  not  destroy  the  exchange 
for  hedging  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Absolutely  no. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Now,  then,  why  not? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  endeavored  to  tell  you  just  now,  and  you  said  I 
was  not  answering  the  question. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Now,  I  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  tell  why. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  consider  that  is  an  answer  that  I  have  given  there 
to  that  question,  and  I  think  the  chairman  will  agree  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  adjourn  until  2  o'clock. 

(At  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  taking  of  recess,  Hon.  Charles  F, 
Scott  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Neville  desires  to  open  his  statement  this  after- 
noon by  calling  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  some  samples  of  the 
grades  that  have  been  fixed  by  the  department  in  order  to  illustrate 
what  he  may  have  to  say  about  the  grades  that  are  in  effect  in  the  New 
York  market. 

Mr.  Neville.  So-called  quarter  grades. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  committee  will  therefore  make  itself  as 
comfortable  as  possible  wherever  it  can  see  the  samples. 

TESTIHOITT  OF  HK.  OEOBGE  W.  HEVILLE— Continued. 

Mr.  Neville.  There  have  been  statements  by  the  proponents  of 
the  measure  that  you  are  considering,  and  by  the  people  who  have 
used  a  number  of  grades  deliverable  on  contract  in  the  New  York 
market  which  I,  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  and 
as  a  merchant  handling  large  quantities  of  spot  cotton,  take  very 
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pronounced  exception  to.  The  grades  deliverable  on  New  York  conr 
tract,  and  the  stock  of  cotton  in  New  York  at  any  season,  are  both 
spinnable  and  merchantable  cotton,  lliere  may  be  a  few  bales  which 
should  not  have  been  delivered  on  contract.  A  bale  or  two  now  and 
then  wdl  creep  in  which  the  claaser  overlooks. 

Should  this  happen  in  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  stock,  the 
receiver  of  that  certificate  containing  that  faulty  bale  has  redress. 
The  handler  of  spot  cotton  in  the  South  who  takes  delivery  of  (hat 
kind  has  no  redress. 

The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  by  its  certificating  system,  stands 
ready  to  make  good  the  class  of  any  bale  which  any  receiver  of  that 
certmcate  receives  against  the  tender  to  him  of  spot  cotton  against 
the  contract  he  has  bought  for  future  deUvery.  Notwithstanding  the 
large  stock  of  so-called  un^innable  and  unmerchantable  cotton  miich 
the  defamers  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  have  been  so  freely 
saying  has  existed  in  the  past  four  years,  that  cotton  has  all  gone  into 
consumption;  and  I  will  defy  anyone  to  produce  a  spinner  who 
bought  that  cotton  and  have  him  say  that  it  went  into  stuffed  horse 
collars  or  Ostermoor  mattresses.  The  refuse  of  low-grade  cotton 
may  have  been  used  for  that  purpose,  and  if  it  please  the  gentlemen  of 
this  committee,  as  soon  as  I  get  through  here  I  will  show  them  the  kind 
of  stuff  that  comes  out  of  low-grade  cotton. 

There  is  deliverable  in  New  York  contracts  16  grades  of  whito  cot- 
ton, ranging  from  good  ordinary  white  to  fair.  Lt  is  perhaps,  gentle- 
men, a  misnomer  to  say  there  are  16  grades.  I  should  say  16  quali- 
ties, embracing  whole  ^ades,  half  grades,  and  quarter  grades.  In 
addition  thereto,  there  is  deliverable  on  contract  6  grades  of  tinged 
cottons  and  1  grade  of  stained  cotton;  in  all,  23  charactera  of  cotton, 
including  white  tinges  and  stains. 

We  have  been  held  up  to  ridicule  to  the  commercial  world  for  hav- 
ing so  many  grades  of  cotton  deliverable  on  contract.  Gentlemen, 
in  justice  to  the  farmer,  I  want  to  go  on  record  here  before  you  pet^ 
sonally  and  say  I  wish  every  grade  of  cotton  that  was  classable  which 
the  farmer  produces  could  oe  marie  deliverable  on  contract.  Why* 
Because  it  niraishes  the  farmer,  who  has  no  control  over  the  quahty 
of  his  product,  a  market  at  its  relative  value  which  the  spinners  can 
use  and  do  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  and  various  other 
branches  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Levek.  There  is  no  cotton  raised  that  is  not  spinnable,  is  therel 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes.  There  is  some  cotton  received  that  is  not 
spinnable,  and  that  is  the  stuff  that  some  of  our  defamers  have  been 
confounding  with  cotton  that  they  think  is  deliverable  on  contracts 
in  New  York.     I  want  that  to  go  in  the  record. 

The  Bureau  of  Corporations  practically  has  approved  the  present 
method  in  New  Orleans,  and  in  the  approving  of  that  method  they 
have  19  grades  of  white  cotton  that  is  deliverable  on  contract,  and  11 
qualifying  descriptions  of  these  whito  grades,  and  according  to  their 
by-laws  it  is  possible  to  have  about  140  qualities,  which  are  deliv- 
erable on  contract;  making  it  possible  to  have  209  descriptions  of 
cotton  in  New  Orleans;  and  I  submit  here  as  evidence  the  certtficato 
of  the  rules  and  by-laws  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  issued 
to  its  members  af tor  that  certi&cate  systom  was  approved. 
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The  folIowiDft  fonn  of  contract  Bhal\  apply  to  all  contracts  maturing  during  and  kft«r 
the  month  of  February,  1910: 

contract. 
'  New  Oklbans 19.. 

In  connderation  of  one  dollarin  hand  p&id,  receipt  of  which  is  herebyacknowledged, 

have  this  day  sold  to  {or  bouebt  from) 60,000  pounda  in 

about  100  square  bales  of  cotton,  growth  of  the  United  Statee,  deliverable  irom  preai 
or  iiresHea,  railroad  depot  or  depots,  in  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  between  the  finl 
ana  but  days  of next,  inclusive. 

The  delivery  within  such  time  to  be  at  seller's  option,  in  not  more  than  two  places, 
upon  five  days'  notice  to  the  buver. 

The  cotton  to  be  of  any  grade  from  Good  Ordinary  to  Fair,  inclusive,  and  ia  atained, 

not  below  Middling,  and  if  tinged,  not  below  Low  Middling,  at  the  price  of cents 

( 1  per  pound  for  Middling,  with  additions  or  deductioiu  for  other  gradee,  accord- 
ing to  tne  quotations  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  existing  on  the  sixth  (6tb) 
day  previous  to  the  day  on  which  deliverv  is  due. 

It  18  distinctly  understood  and  agreed  tnat  the  receiver  of  cotton  under  this  contract 
shall  have  the  right  to  refuse  all  bales  that  contain  perished  staple,  and  all  aandy, 
dusty,  red,  orgiQ.cut  cotton;  dusty  cotton  being  defined  under  tins  contract  as  cotton 
lessened  in  value  more  than  Jc.  per  pound  by  reason  of  dust;  sandy  cotton  being  de- 
fined under  this  contract  as  cotton  containing  more  than  1  percent  of  sand. 

Either  party  shall  have  the  right  to  call  for  a  margin,  as  the  variations  of  the  market 
for  like  deliveries  may  warrant,  and  which  margin  ahall  be  kept  good. 

This  contract  is  made  in  view  of,  and  in  all  respects  subject  to,  the  rulee  and  condi- 
tions established  by  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  and  in  full  accordance  with 
rule  65  of  said  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  contract,  Weetwego  and  Southport  are  not  included  as  places 
of  delivery, 

FOBM   OF  CLASSIFICATIOH   RETURNS. 

RuXeSS, — Inclassingcotton  the  followii^  form  of  return  shall  be  used: 


.    Fiilr 

.    Uid.  FBlrtoFiIr 

.    Mid.  Fair. 

.   St.  Q.  U.  MU.  Fair.. 

.   ai.Qd.Mid 

"   ■U.WBt.O.Mld... 

dUld 

_..loOd.Uld 

.   at.  Mid 

.    MJd.toBt.Uid 

.    Middling 

.    Bt.L.Ud.toUkl.... 

.   St.LowMld 

.    L.M.taSLL.Hld... 

.    Low  Mid 

.    Bt.  O.  O.  toL.  Uld... 

.   Bt.  Od,  Ord 

.    O.O.toBt.O.Ord... 

id  Ordlnnry....... 


.0  returns  to  be  made 
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Gentlemen,  as  I  stated  to  you  this  morning,  the  memben  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange — and  I  may  say  the  other  exchangee — 
welcome  Mr.  Burieson's  resoltition  prescribing  standardization  of  tine 
grades  of  cotton,  and  I  think  Mr.  Burleson,  without  intending  it,  has 
woiked  a  hardship  on  the  producer  of  cotton  in  not  embradng  in  ^at 
requirement  standard  classification  for  tinges  and  stains,  lliere  are 
times  in  the  raising  of  this  crop  when  weather  conditions  make  a 
preponderance  of  tinges  and  stams  in  cotton. 

Mr.  Leteb.  Just  tmat  is  the  difference  between  tinges  and  stains  1 

Mr.  Nbthxe.  The  difference  between  a  negro  and  a  mulatto. 
That  is  not  intended  as  a  short  answer. 

Mr.  Leteb.  It  does  not  quite  answer  the  point  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Netille.  I  wanted  to  answer  you  as  briefly  as  I  could,  and  I 
thought  that  described  it.  It  is  Uie  difference,  I  should  say,  Mr. 
Lever,  between  chocolate  mth  a  little  cream  in  it  and  chocolate  with 
a  great  deal  of  cream  in  it. ' 

Mr.  liETEB.  A  difference  in  color? 

Mr.  Nbtille.  Yes.  Gradations  owing  to  the  number  of  frosts 
the  cotton  has  encountered,  and  the  weather  it  encounters  after  the 
ftt>6t,  up  to  the  time  it  is  gathered. 

libr.  Leteb.  The  tinge  oomes  more  from  frost  bite,  and  your  stain 
more  from  dirt,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Netilu).  a  combination  of  the  two;  the  frost  and  then  the 
weather  after  the  frost.  It  may  not  be  known  to  you  gentJemen,  but 
thie  finest  spinning  cotton  out  of  any  crop  are  the  tis^es  and  stuns, 
so  far  as  the  tensite  strength  of  the  fiber  and  the  waste  m  manufacture 
are  concerned. 

The  CoAmuAN.  Ja  there  any  process  by  which  this  stain  and  tinge 
cotton  can  be  made  perfectly  white  1 

Mr.  Nbtille.  They  do  not  want  to  bleach  it;  they  use  it  in  colored 

fiods,  because  it  takes  the  dye  better.  We — and  when  I  say  "we" 
mean  the  merchants  of  this  country^ — will  join  Mr.  Burleson,  and  I 
as  a  committee  who  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  these  standards  in 
compliance  with  Mr.  Burleson's  resolution,  will  ^adly  offer  my 
semces  to  the  GoTsmment  to  standardize  tinges  and  stains;  not  that 
year  in  and  year  out  they  would  be  serviceable,  but  when  a  calamity 
comes  to  the  producer,  I  ask  you  gentlemen,  in  all  fairness,  is  it  fair 
that  that  producer  should  not  have  some  standard  by  which  his  crop 
may  be  measured? 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  question  of  quarter  grades  comes  in.  A 
quarter  grade  is  a  grade  between  this  box  and  this  box  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Indicating  low  middling 

Mr.  Nevilib.  Indicating  the  box  between  strict  low  middling  and 
low  middling,  indicating  fully  low  middling.  The  word  "fully  has 
come  down  to  us  in  the  shape  of  an  inheritance  from  our  English 
spinners,  and  the  trade  as  they  haTe  that  name  have  distinguished 
what  is  known  as  the  quarter  grades.  These  grades  have  been  made 
with  a  view  of  having  the  classification  over  this  country  in  such  a 
way  that  this  box  here  (strict  low  middling)  will  go  Liverpool  mid- 
dling as  commercially  used.  For  cotton  exchange  purposes  in  Liver- 
pool, that  box  [indicating]  would  not  go  Liverpool  middling.  Why  ? 
That  is  a  buyers'  market.  It  is  a  buying  country.  And  when  you 
hold  an  arbitration  they  exact  the  last  pound  of  flesh.     So  that  the 
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middling,  in  conunon  acceptance  of  the  trade,  is  not  middling  with 
their  standard  of  classification  for  arbitration  purposes. 

I  do  not  wish  to  criticize  the  method  pursued  m  distributing  these 
types  in  what  I  am  going  to  say.  The  secretary  can  take  this  down, 
although  it  has  no  particular  bearing  on  the  main  subject  which  we 
are  discussing.  It  has,  however,  an  important  bearing  in  what  I 
want  to  say  a  little  further  on. 

The  metliod  of  distribution  as  adopted  by  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment is  one  that  necessarily  is  bound  to  be  slow  of  accomplish- 
ment. For  this  reason:  They  have  got  to  bring  the  cotton  here 
to  make  up  the  standards  for  each  box.  You  gentlemen  can  readily 
see  the  enormous  labor  and  expense  it  is  to  brin^  cotton  here  from 
the  South  to  put  in  these  boxes,  make  it  up,  look  it  over,  and  send  it 
back.  It  takes  two  or  three  men  constaiitly  working  on  it.  And 
the  one  central  point  can  not  distribute  as  many  as  many  subsidiary 
points  could. 

I  suggested  at  the  meeting  which  was  held  a  year  ago  this  month, 
in  Washington,  that  when  the  conmiittee  fixed  these  standards  they 
fix  five  sets,  one  set  to  be  sealed  by  the  Government  and  kept  intact, 
another  set  to  be  kept  by  the  Government  for  comparison  purposes; 
and  the  three  other  sets  to  be  sent,  one  to  the  New  Orleans  Cottoa 
Exchange,  one  to  the  Texas  Cotton  Exchange,  and  one  to  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange,  so  that  people  who  wanted  those  types  from 
those  various  localities  could  send  to  the  exchange  and  have  those 
types  made  up,  based  on  the  types  which  they  received  from  the 
Government. 

But  before  those  types  were  sent  out  to  the  parties  requesting 
them,  those  types  should  be  forwarded  by  the  exchanges  to  the 
Agricultural  Department  here  at  Washington  and  those  types  visaed 
by  the  department  and  the  man  in  charge,  and  after  he  had  made  a 
comparison  and  approved  of  them,  put  his  stamp  of  approval  on 
them  and  send  them  direct  to  the  people  who  asked  for  them,  under 
Government  seal. 

I  offer  that  now  as  a  suggestion  to  the  committee,  in  case  your 
committee  has  anything  to  do  wiUi  consulting  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture on  that  line. 

That  part  of  my  talk  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary,  but  it  is  made  in 
my  earnest  effort  to  try  to  get  these  types  distnbuted  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  than  for  the 
department  to  make  up  a  large  number  of  sets  of  these  samples  and 
send  them  out  on  demand  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  think  it  would  be  quicker,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  more  economical. 

Mr.  Burleson.  That  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  will  probably  be 
the  course  adopted  by  the  department  just  as  soon  as  the  exchanges 
adopt  these  standards. 

Mr.  Neville.  The  exchanges  are  willing  to  adopt  the  standards 
as  soon  as  they  receive  the  first  box. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Well,  it  was  left  rather  indefinitely,  I  think. 

Mr.  Neville.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Tlie  New  Orleans  people  expressed  a  willingness 
to  do  it,  but  the  New  York  people— — 
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Mr.  Neville.  You  are  wrongly  informed.  I  was  the  first  one,  and 
tiie  records  of  the  department  will  show  that  I  was  the  first  one,  to 
make  a  request  for  two  sets  of  the  standards  that  we  wanted  to  adopt. 
The  records  will  show  that. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  apologize  for  taking  that  much  time  to  explain 
that  phase  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  we  have  here  an  expert  classer, 
who  is  working  for  the  department  now  making  these  types,  and  I 
have  made  a  statement  that  the  quarter  grade  between  this  box  and , 
this  box,  and  this  box  and  this  box  [indicating],  and  this  box  and  this 
box  [indicating],  and  this  box  and  this  box  [indicating],  and  this  box 
and  this  box  [indicating]^  were  a  definable  grade.  He  is  an  expert 
classifier  of  cotton,  and  with  your  permission  I  would  like  to  produce 
him  as  a  witness  to  testify  to  questions  that  I  will  ask  him,  subject 
to  cross-examination. 

The  Chaibhan.  They  relate  only  to  the  classification  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  They  relate  only  to  classification;  yes. 

Mr.  BuELESON.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  controversy  about  that. 
The  only  question  is  whether  it  is  practicable  or  not.  and  whether 
these  quarter  grades  are  used. 
i        Mr.  Neville.  Yes;  they  are  used. 

Mr.  Burleson.  My  contention  is  that  they  are  not  used,  that  they 
I   are  not  brought  into  use  by  the  producer  when  he  sells  his  cotton, 
and  consequently  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  Government  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  a  gradation  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  expense  of  a  gradation; 
I  am  speaking  of  what  happens  every  day  when  the  farmer  sells 
cotton. 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  may  take  the  quotations  in  the  southern 
papers,  and  you  will  see  that  they  only  quote  seven  full  grades,  not 
even  nine  grades.  Take  this  morning's  issue  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat,  antl  you  will  find  that  they  do  not  quote  as  many 
grades  as  nine. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  am  not  here  to  argue  that  with  you  at  all. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Is  not  that  the  fact  i 

Mr.  Neville.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  or  not.  I  am  a 
poor  hand  to  carry  figures  in  my  mind.  I  am  not  arguing  it  from 
your  point  of  view  at  all,  Mr,  Burleson, 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  only  question  in  the  mind  of  the  committee 
is  whether  there  is  any  controversy  about  it. 

Mr.  Neville.  There  is  a  controversy.  We  have  been  accused 
openly  of  having  quarter  grades  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
wnich  were  undefinable  and  were  not  used  in  ordinary  trade. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  not  go  ahead 
and  let  the  witness  testify. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr,  Barbot  tlie  gentleman  you  wish  to  put  on 
the  stand? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  will  you  be  sworn ^ 

Mr.  Barbot.  I  am  .sworn ;  1  am  an  officer  of  the  Government. 
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TESTIHONT    OF    WINOATE    P.    BABBOT,    EZPEBT    GOTTOT 

CLASSIFIES. 

Mr.  Neville.  Mr.  Barbot,  you  made  these  workable  types  for  the 
department  ? 

Mr.  Barbot.  I  did. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  grades,  low  middling,  strict 
low  middling,  middling,  strict  middling,  good  middling,  and  strict 

food  middling.  Is  there  a  definable  difference  between  each  of  those 
alf  grades  above  and  below  middling  ? 

Mr.  Barbot.  There  is. 

Mr.  Neville.  Is  it  used  in  the  shipping  and  handling  of  cotton  in 
the  South  ? 

Mr.  Barbot,  Very  largely. 

Mr.  Neville.  Mr.  Barbot,  you  are  one  of  the  classers  that  classified 
the  low-grade  cotton  in  1906  and  1907,  that  there  has  been  ao  much 
discussion  about,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr,  Barbot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neville.  Is  that  cotton  that  you  classed,  or  the  committee 
classed,  unspinnable  or  unmerchantable} 

Mr.  Barbot.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Neville,  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  this  point,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Neville  a  few  questions 
bearing  on  that  proposition. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HB. .  NEVILLE— Continued. 

Mr.  Neville.  While  I  have  got  light  here,  I  would  like  to  show  you 
something  I  am  going  to  talk  on.  I  have  finished  talking  on  this 
particular  feature,  ana  while  there  is  light  in  the  room  here  t  want  to 
show  you  the  result  of  teats  I  have  haid  made  of  these  full  grades  of 
cotton. 

The  Chaibman.  Perhaps  you  had  better  do  that  now,  then. 

Mr.  Neville.  The  cotton  does  not  look  here  like  it  does  in  the  open. 
It  shows  more  or  less  defects.  This  cotton  here  [indicating]  is  one 
of  ten  bales  I  marked  good  middling.  New  York  standard,  which  is 
the  only  standard  we  have  in  general  use  to-day.  This  is  a  sample 
below  middling  [indicating],  this  is  low  middling;  and  this  is  a  sample 
of  good,  ordinary  cotton,  the  lowest  deliverable  white  cotton  there  is 
on  any  contract. 

This  cotton  here  [indicating]  is  a  grade  that  some  of  our  mill  friends 
and  some  of  our  manufacturing  friends  want  to  make  the  basis  of  the 
contract  [referring  to  low  middling].  In  ordinary  years  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  whether  we  have  alow  middling  orgood  ordinary 
contract,  because  if  the  grade  is  not  there  it  does  not  affect  the  kind 
of  cotton  that  the  purchaser  gets.  But  when  you  have  conditions 
such  as  you  had  them  in  1906  and  1907 — 1906  especially,  which  was 
the  worst  year— you  have  got  to  have  a  contract  that  will  take  care 
of  the  crop  that  is  gathered.  I  am  going  to  show  you  that  this  good 
ordinary  cotton  is  a  perfectly  spinnable  grade.  Mr.  Hubbard  and  I 
had  one  of  our  New  England  mill  friends  kind  enough  to  tender  us 
the  use  of  his  mill,  and  the  services  of  the  superintendents  of  several 
of  his  rooms.  We  mdicated  our  intentions  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Ijabor  and  asked  them  to  detail  a  man  to  go  with  us 
and  witness  the^se  tests.    They  said  they  had  do  one  they  could  give 
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US.  One  thing,  they  didn't  have  the  money;  another  thing,  they 
didn't  have  a  man  who  was  an  expert.  I  then  wrote  the  Census  D&- 
partment,  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  and  &skod  them  for  a  man, 
and  they  said  they  didn't  have  anybody.  In  fact,  we  offered  to  pay 
their  expenses,  but  we  could  not  get  anybody.  Mr.  Hubbard  and  I, 
as  best  we  could 

Mr.  Cocks.  Did  you  try  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ? 

Mr,  Neville.  I  did  not,  because,  inasmuch  as  we  were  being 
investigated  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  I  did  not  think  to  ask  the  Agricultural  Department, 
although  I  am  sorry  now  that  I  did  not  do  so. 

That  was  with  the  result,  gentlemen,  that  in  putting  this  cotton 
through  the  machinery,  this  is  what  we  got  out  of  it.  This,  gentle- 
men, IS  known  as  finished  lap.  That  is  a  bat  of  cotton  that  cornea  out 
before  it  goes  into  the  machinery.  It  takes  a  pretty  keen  eye  to  tell 
the  difference  between  that  cotton  and  that  cotton  [indicating]. 

The  Chaibman.  Which  came  from  which  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  This  is  the  good  middling,  this  is  the  middling,  this 
is  the  low  middling,  and  this  is  the  good  ordinary  [indicating].  There 
is  a  marked  difference  here  [indicating],  but  it  is  not  as  marked  as 
between  these  [indicating].     The  result  of  those  experiments  was  this: 

The  good  middling  lost 9. 65 

The  middline  lost 11. 6 

The  low  middling  lost 14. 85 

The  good  ordinary  lost IB.  73 

In  other  words,  counting  the  gross  weight  of  the  bales  and  weight 
of  the  laps,  there  was  that  much  discrepancy  in  the  weight. 

And  also  this  mill  man  was  kind  enough  to  say:  "I  want  to  see  a 
square  deal;  I  have  used  your  exchange  under  adverse  and  favorable 
conditions,  and  I  want  you  to  have  a  square  deal.  I  spin  all  grades 
of  cotton  from  the  dog  tails  up  to  fair,  and  I  have  got  low-grade 
cotton  from  your  exchange,  and  I  can  use  it  all."  He  says:  'Not 
only  can  you  get  what  you  are  after,  but  if  you  want  to  take  the  time 
you  can  get  it  to  a  gnat's  heel."  A  gnat's  heel  is  what  we  are  after. 
We  want  a  fair  spmnable  value  on  which  to  determine  differences 
between  grades. 

Those  figures,  gentlemen,  that  we  got  in  a  simple  way  are  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  verified  by  German  and  Alsatian  spinners,  who  are  the 
smartest  spinners  in  the  world.  Spinning  is  in  its  infancy  with  us, 
compared  with  what  they  get  out  of  it. 

Here  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  president  of  our  exchange,  giving 
figures  in  detail.     This  is  from  Germany.     (Reading:) 

Middling  fair,  8  per  cent  loes;  fully  good  middling,  9  per  cent  low;  good  middling, 
10  per  cent  loea;  fully  middling,  11  per  cent  loss;  middling,  12  per  cent  loss;  fully 
low  middling.  14  per  cent  loea;  low  middling,  16  per  cent  loes;  good  ordinary,  24  per 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  you  were  the  first  gentle- 
man to  whom  that  information  has  ever  been  divulged.  The  members 
of  our  exchange  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  it.  We  have  a  continua- 
tion and  finishing  of  that  test  yet  to  make,  and  we  are  in  process  of 
making  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  idea  of  what  you  say  conveys  to  my  mind 
that  the  grades  you  have  shown  are  spinnable,  the  question  being, 
then,  simply  whether  the  differences  which  your  exchange  fixes  repre- 
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sent  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  actual  difference  in  the  values 
of  the  different  grades. 

Mr,  Neville.  To  a  spinner? 

The  Chairman.  To  a  spinner. 

Mr.  Neville.  To  the  trade. 

The  Chairman,  And  I  believe  you  answered  thia  morning  that 
your  revision  committer  was  not  governed  wholly  by  its  judgment  as 
to  the  spinning  difference  in  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Neville.  No;  Mr,  Chairman,  if  I  stated  that,  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  question  asked  me.  My  contention  h&s  been  that  our 
revision  committee  on  ttie  date  that  I  was  questioned  did  base  their 
opinion  on  differences  of  the  spinning  value  between  the  grades. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  be  in  disagreement  as  to  the 
systems  on  both  the  exchanges. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  am  in  disagreement. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  thought  you  expressed  your  disagreement 
with  the  New  YoTk  system  by  saying  that  in  your  judgment  the 
difference  should  be  determined  wholly  by  the  difference  in  spinning 
value, 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Whereas  the  revision  committee  of  the  New  Yorlt 
exchange  allowed  other  factors  to  come  in  t 

Mr.  Neville.  I  did  not  understand  you  this  time,  then.  You  are 
correct  there,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  other  factors? 

Mr.  Neville.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  their  hne  of  reasoning  was 
at  that  particular  time;  but  they  as  a  rule  appear  to  get  some  idea 
of  the  value  of  those  cottons  South. 

The  Chairman.  Then  their  judgment  is  made  up  of  a  sort  of  com- 
posite of  the  commercial  difference  growing  out  of  the  relation  of 
supply  and  demand  and  the  spinning  difference  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes^  sir;  that  influenced  them,  no  doubt. 

The  Chairman.  Since  we  have  entered  upon  that  line,  I  will  ask 
you  a  question  I  should  like  your  opinion  upon  before  we  leave  the 
subject.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  are  a  member  6f  both 
exchanges  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mind  stating  to  the  committee  upon 
which  exchange  you  get  the  most  satisfactory  results,  so  far  as  those 
results  grow  out  of  the  difference  in  the  valumg  of  the  grades  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  would  prefer  not  answering  that  question,  because 
I  can  see  some  of  my  friends  in  Now  Orleans  might  taJte  exception 
to  the  kind  of  criticism  that  I  might  inadvertently  make,  and  I  would 
rather  not  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman,  I  ask  it  because  there  appears  to  be  quite  a  distinct 
difference  in  tJie  systems  prevailing  in  the  two  exchanges.  Mr,  Marsh 
remarked  that,  inasmuch  as  these  exchanges  were  m  s  measure  in 
competition  with  each  other,  if  the  New  York  system  was  fatally 
wrong  it  woukl  have  to  be  change<l  to  meet  the  competition,  whereas 
if  in  the  ultimate  judgment  of  the  trade  it  was  right,  it  would  survive, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  gentleman  who  operated  on  both 
exchanges  could  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  two  systems. 

Mr.  Neville,  I  will  answer  this.  I  use  the  New  York  exchange 
more  than  I  do  the  New  Orleans  exchai^e. 
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The  Chairhan.  I  do  not  care  to  press  the  matter  any  further. 

I  believe  Mr.  Burleson  desires  to  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions. 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  say  that  there  have  been  many  unjust  and 
unfounded  chaises  made  by  the  producers  in  the  South  i 

Mr.  Neville.  I  don't  thmk  I  mentioned  producers  once. 

Mr,  BuBLEsON.  About  the  character  of  the  stock  i 

Mr.  Neville.  I  didn't  say  a  word  about  producers. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Who  did  you  say  was  making  the  accusations? 

Mr,  Neville.  Well,  I  said  a  great  many  people  who  said  they  rep- 
resented the  producers  made  public  speeches  on  the  subject, 

Mr.  Burleson.  Well,  all  right;  I  will  take  it  that  way.  Do  they 
constitute  the  sole  source  of  complaint  against  the  character  of  stocl^ 
carried  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Well,  I  will  say  they  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
plaint.    The  rest  of  the  complaints  was  more  or  less  from  soreheads. 

Mr.  Buhleson.  Do  you  know  Theophilua  Parsons  "i 

Mr.  Neville.  I  know  of  him. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  will  ask  you  if  he  is  not  president  of  the  Ark- 
wrightClub? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  air;  which  is  the  biggest  mill  organizatioii  there 
is  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Bchleson.  You  mean  an  organization  consisting  of  cotton 
consumers  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  An  oi^anization  consisting  of  cotton  manufacturers,  ' 
and  the  biggest,  most  secret,  most  powerftU  oi^anization  there  is  in 
the  world.     I  am  glad  you  mentioned  him. 

Mr.  Burleson.  All  right.  Let  us  see  about  that.  He  was  the 
president  of  it,  was  he  not  * 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  want  to  read  this  to  you  and  see  if  you  f^ree 
with  the  statement,  made  by  Mr.  Theophilus  Parsons,  and  if  you  say 
they  are  not  true  you  are  at  liberty  to  give  the  reasons  vhy  you 
think  so. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  hear  you,  Mr.  Burleson. 

Mr,  Neville.  Before  I  answer  that 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  have  not  propounded  my  question  yet. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  propound.  One 
minute.  Mr.  Chanman,  I  have  got  no  objection  m  the  world  to 
answering  the  letter  which  Mr.  Burleson  is  going  to  quote  me  from 
Mr.  Parsons,  president  of  the  Arkwright  Club,  of  Boston — — 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  think  I  ought  to  be  permitted  to  propound  my 
inquiry  first.  It  is  rather  unusual,  I  think,  for  the  answer  to  be  given 
before  the  question. 

Mr.  Neville.  It  is  my  ignorance  of  parliamentary  law,  perhaps,  that 
causes  me  to  talk  too  soon. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  addressed  a  communication  to  Mr.  Parsons  in 
the  early  part  of  1908,  in  which  I  propounded  two  inquiries.  I  will 
read  them: 

Do  you,  in  the  conduct  of  your  buBinegs  ae  a.  cotton  manufacturer,  find  it  necesary 
frequently  to  resort  to  the  future  markets  of  New  York  and  New  Orleane  as  a  means 
of  protecting  yourself  agaumt  unforeseen  fluctuationB  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton? 

The  second  inquiry  was: 

Does  the  existinn;  apparent  disparity  between  the  prices  of  future  contracts  and  the 
price  of  middling  cotton  in  the  South  and  elsewhere  operate  to  the  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage of  the  manufacturer? 
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He  answered  as  foUowa: 

In  Hnawer  to  tlie  first  queetion,  I  use  the  word  never,  for  the  reason  that  tlie  manu- 
facturer, when  he  buys  upland  cotton  in  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  has  no  idea 
whatever  what  he  is  nuyitig.  They  can  tender  a  spinner  straw,  cotton  seed,  or  even 
the  wood  of  the  cotton  plant  mixed  together  at  a  difference  in  price,  the  value  of 
which  price  no  living  man  is  able  lo  determiiio.  By  having  thousanda  of  balex  of 
this  material  in  Htore  in  the  two  large  cities  they  are  able  to  maint&Jn  the  market  in 
such  a  way  that  1  answer  your  fourth  question  that  the  member  of  the  exchange  makes 
his  money  on  so-called  differences.  They  can  manipulale  these  differences  with  the 
stock  of  trash  they  have  on  hand.  Some  years  ago  you  will  find  that  many  mill 
treasurers  in  the  United  States  favored  encouraging  the  future  market,  and  this  wu 
quite  right,  for  at  that  time  grades,  such  as  stains,  gin  cuttings,  and  so  forth,  were  not 

Krmitted  for  differences,  and  the  spinner  could  use  the  cotton  that  was  tendered  to 
m.  But  like  everything  else  they  have  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg, 
and  have  made  their  rules  such  that  they  can  deliver  trash  which  it  is  impoesible  to 
spin.  This  will  eventually  work  to  their  disadvantage  and  possibly  kill  their  business, 
and  then  they  will  reform  their  rules. 

Mr.  Neville.  How  do  you  want  me  ,to  answer  that  question  i 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  want  to  ask  you  first  whether  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Parsons  that  I  have  read  to  you  i 

Mr.  Neville.  Mr.  Burleson  and  Mr.  Chairman,  my  indignation  at  a 
charge  like  that  from  a  man  who  states  he  never  used  it — if  he  never 
used  it,  how  does  he  know  what  he  gets  ?  If  Mr.  Parsons  was  here 
and  made  that  charge  I  would  say  to  him  what  I  hesitate  to  say  to 
this  committee,  for  decency's  sake.  How  can  a  man  say  he  gets  straw 
where  he  says  he  never  uses  the  market?  That  is  the  way  I  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  BuRLBScfi*.  That  is  your  answer?  You  say  he  is  president  of 
the  largest  mill  concern  there  is  i 

Mr.  Neville.  Largest  organization  of  mills  in  the  world.  He  saya 
he  never  used  the  market.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  confess  that  if  Mr. 
Burleson  is  going  to  read  such  stuff  as  that,  which  is  absolutely 
incapable  of  proof,  I  think  it  is  a  reflection  on  this  committee,  ana 
certainly  I  construe  it  to  be  a  reflection  on  me. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Do  youknow  Mr.  Theophilus  Parsons? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him,  and 
don't  want  to  know  him. 

Mr.  Burleson.  He  is  honored  by  being  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
club. 

Mr.  Neville.  That  is  all  right;  but  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about 
when  it  comes  to  grades  of  cotton  in  New  York,  as  I  have  proven  to 
you  to-day. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  will  read  from  J.  Knox  Smith's  report  at  page 
262.  In  this  connection  one  of  the  largest  spot  merchants  in  the  New 
York  market,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  exchange,  says: 

There  is  no  question  but  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  that  inferior  cotton  here. 
These  men  who  get  control  of  a  large  amount  of  contracts  and  want  ta  weaken  the 
market^that  is,  the  spot  brokers — do  not  want  to  handle  and  finance  actual  cottoD. 
They  will  throw  a  lot  of  this  stuff  over  which  they  have  got  to  transfer  to  a  different 
month  or  themselves  finance  it.  This  has  been  acting  as  a  club,  and  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  worst  features  of  the  exchange.  A  combination  will  get  together  a  lot  of  this 
low  grade  cotton,  and  before  notice  day  there  would  be  a  high  market,  and  they  throw 
it  right  on  the  market,  and  of  course  it  would  force  the  market  down,  sometimes  a  half 

Q.  And  then  they  take  back  their  contract? 

A.  Yes;  and  very  often  at  a  lower  price,  and  thereby  make  what  is  called  a  turn. 
They  might  have  sold  short,  and  they  throw  this  low  cotton  on  the  market  and  lower 
the  price  a  half  a  cent,  and  then  buy  it  in  again. 

Q.  Has  that  been  an  extensive  practice? 

A.  Right  along. 
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Q  this  way  &  great  many  timnT 

Is  that  true  or  false  t 

Mr.  Neville.  Well,  I  should  say  perhaps  a  little  <tf  both;  about  six 
of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other. 

Mr.  BUHLE80N.  Half  true  and  half  false ) 

Mr.  Neville.  That  is  the  beat  answer  I  can  give. 

Mr.  Burleson.  What  part  is  false  * 

Mr.  Neville.  That  part  he  says  is  true,  and  what  he  says  is  true  is 
false. 

Mr.  Burleson.  That  is  the  answer  you  desire  to  give  on  the  record, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  think  that  is  a  good  answer  to  such  rot  as  that. 

Mr.  Beall.  What  do  you  say  to  a  statement  like  this: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  revision  committee  in  November,  1907,  Dr.  J.  H.  Parker,  preei- 
dent  of  the  exchange  and  a  member  of  the  committee,  raid  some  of  the  cotton  was 
exceedingly  low  in  grade;  alao  that  eome  of  the  stock  tuid  been  on  hand  for  four  yeua 
and  WBB  not  taken  out  for  the  reason  that  it  was  of  such  poor  quality  that  it  was  unde- 
eirable  at  the  grade  "ditferences"  then  existing. 

Mr.  Neville.  It  may  have  happened.  It  very  often  happens  that 
there  are  lots  of  low-grade  cotton  that  are  peitectly  spinable  that, 
where  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  might  not  be  consumed  before 
a  new  crop  comes  in. 

Mr.  Beall.  That  statement  was  made  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Parker,  jn^si- 
dent  of  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  understand;  I  am  not  controverting  it.  I  am  very 
much  obliged  for  saying  who  it  was  made  the  statement,  because  Mr. 
Burleson  has  not  been  so  considerate  in  the  questions  that  he  has 
read.     He  has  not  given  the  names  of  the  men  from  whom  he  quoted. 

Mr.  Beall  (readmg) : 


What  is  meant  by  the  woi-d  "certificated?" 

Mr.  Neville.  That  means  the  cotton  that  has  been  inspected  for 
irregularities,  such  as  unspinable,  gin  cuttings,  straw,  feathers,  and 
what  not.  "  Certificated  "  signifies  to  the  world  that  that  cotton  has 
been  inspected  and  classed  by  the  classification  committee  of  the 
New  YorK  Cotton  Exchange,  has  been  given  grades,  that  grades  have 
been  specified  in  that  grade  certificate,  and  the  holder  of  that  cer- 
tificate— gentlemen,  I  want  you  to  mark  this — the  holder  of  that 
certificate,  if  he  thinkq  that  cotton  is  not  properly  classed,  has  the 
right  under  the  by-laws  to  demand  that  that  cotton  be  resampled 
and  reweiglied  and  reclassed,  and  if  there  is  a  difference  in  class  of 
the  reclassed  cotton  and  what  he  paid  for,  the  Cotton  Exchange  is 
responsible  for  such  difference. 

Mr.  Beall.  Am  I  to  understand  that  certificated  cotton  means 
cotton  that  can  be  delivered  upon  the  contracts? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes;  after  it  has  been  classed. 

Mr.  Beall.  This  table  here  shows  grades  of  certified  cotton  in  New 
York  warehouses  on  January  10,  1907.  The  total  was  115,697  bales 
of  certificated  cotton  in  the  warehouses  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Neville.  What  date  is  that  i 

Mr.  Beall.  January  10,  1907. 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Beaix.  Of  that  amount,  something  like  3,000  bales  were  of 
middling  grade,  or  above  it  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  Six  thousand  bales  strict  low  middling;  17,000  bales 
fully  low  middUng;  21,000  bales  low  middling;  19,000  bales  barely 
low  middling;  11,000  bales  strict  good  ordinal,  and  so  forth  down 
the  line,  getting  down  to  strict  low  middling  tii^fed,  9,000  bales,  and 
low  miadltng  tmged,  6,000  bales. 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  That  would  indicate  that  of  the  115,697  bales  all  but 
about  3,000  bales  were  below  the  grade  of  middling) 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  indicates  more  than  tiiat,  iSt. 
BeaU. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  would  be  glad  for  you  to  state  what  it  does  indicate. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  anticipated  that  question. 

I  have  here  before  me  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  market 
report  for  January  10,  1907,  which  shows  that  the  certificates  out- 
standing January  9  were  about  120,329  bates.  But  I  have  taken  the 
class  from  Mr.  Burleson's  speech  delivered  on  February  4,  1907,  and 
if  I  might  read  the  grades  that  I  have  taken  from  that  speech  I  would 
like  to  do  so.  He  bad  a  certificate  of  class  received  from  Mr.  John 
Tanner,  who  was  then  chairman  of  the  warehouse  and  delivery  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Bdkleson.  Which  one  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  The  argument  you  made  February  4,  when  you 
asked  for  this  investigation  of  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Burleson.  That  is  when  I  introduced  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes;  and  submitted  a  statement. 

Mr.  Bcbleson.  I  have  not  that  one  before  me,  but  I  have  this  one 
[indicating]. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  can  not  use  that  one,  because  there  is  a  half  hour's 
figuring  here. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Very  well,  then.  When  Mr.  Neville  gets  through 
with  that  one,  I  will  put  this  one  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Neville.  Mr.  Bealt,  that  statement  indicates  to  me  more  than 
you  said,  sir.  From  my  handling  of  the  cotton  business  that  season, 
the  New  York  stock  on  that  day  was  a  very  fair  average  of  the  stock 
of  cotton  existing  in  the  South  for  sale  by  the  planters  and  the  mer- 
chants. That  stock  of  cotton  averaged  low  middling  cotton  on  an 
exact  calculation  based  on  the  differences  existing  in  the  New  York 
market  for  that  day  for  each  grade  above  and  bebw  middling.  Mr. 
Beall  and  gentlemen,  if  a  thi^  does  not  exist,  it  is  hard  to  get,  is  it 
not  *     Now,  in  all  candor 

Mr.  Beall.  I  do  not  raise  any  question  about  all  this  cotton  exist- 
ing, that  you  could  have  found  those  grades  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Neville.  But  we  have  been  criticised  because  in  that  disas- 
trous year  a  spinner  wanting  to  buy  cotton  could  not  go  to  the  New 
York  market  and  buy  contracts  and  get  strict  middling  cotton.  We 
have  been  criticised  for  that  by  Mr.  Parker 

Mr.  Beall.  Could  he  go  to  the  New  York  market  at  that  time  and 
buy  s  contract  with  any  assurance  that  low  middling  would  be  de- 
Uvered  to  him  1 

Mr.  Neville.  A  spinner  who  wanted  low  middling  at  that  time 
could  have  gone  to  any  man  who  had  a  stock  of  cotton  in  New 
York  and  could  have  l>ought  a  selection  of  certificates,  the  certifir 
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cates,  I  dare  say,  not  containing  over  four  grades  of  cotton,  and 
could  have  gotten  an  average  of  any  grade  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Beall.  He  could  not  have  gotten  that  sort  of  cotton  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  could  ne  i  Of  course  jrou,  as  a  member , 
on  the  outside,  could  sell  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  who  mieht  be  a  spinner ' 
in  a  particular  grade  of  cotton;  but  if  Mr.  Hubbard  came  onto  the 
floor  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  and  bought  a  thousand  bales 
of  cotton  from  you,  could  he  have  secured  from  you  under  that  con- 
tract the  delivery  of  any  particular  class  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Nevujj;.  No,  sir.  He  would  have  gotten  exactly  what  he 
bought  when  he  went  into  the  market,  wnen  he  bought  it.  He 
would  have  gotten  100  bales  of  cotton  of  practically  50,000  pounds 
weight,  containing  grades  dehverable  on  contract  at  so  much  per 
pound,  based  on  middling,  with  deductions  or  additions  of  grade 
bedow  or  above  middling. 

Mr.  Beall.  And  you  would  have  delivered  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  the 
spinner,  the  quality  of  cotton  that  there  was  at  that  time  the  least 
ciemand  f oV,  would  you  not } 

Mr.  Nevillb.  I  can  not  say  I  would.  I  would  in  all  probability 
have  delivered  to  him  some  cotton  which  by  its  storage  date  on  the 
warehouse  receipt  would  enable  me  to  get  nd  of  stor^e;  or  I  might 
have  delivered  him  cotton  that  is  what  we  know  as  an  "expirer  — 
that  is,  lacking  a  few  days  of  reaching  the  point  where  the  cotton  had 
to  be  reweighed  and  reclassed  again. 

Mr.  Beall.  How  often  does  that  reclassification  and  reweighing 
have  to  occur  1 

Mr.  Neville.  Once  a  year. 

Mr.  Beall.  Well,  you  would  in  all  probability  have  deliverAl  to 
him  the  cotton  that  you  could  have  delivered  to  him  most  advan- 
tageously to  yourself* 

Mr.  Neville.  Most  assuredly  I  would,  sir.  When  he  bought  it  he 
oi^ht  to  have  known  he  would  get  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Beall.  And  that  would  be  the  class  of  cotton  that  there  was 
the  least  demand  for  ordinarily,  unless  some  of  these  special  reasons 
intervened  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  No;  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  answer  that  in  the 
affirmative,  Mr.  Beall,  I  can  not  consistently  do  it.  I  would  have 
given  him  the  cotton  that  suited  me  best  to  give  him. 

Mr.  Beall.  Well,  would  it  not  suit  you  better  to  give  him  the  cot- 
ton that  there  was  the  least  demand  fori 

Mr.  Neville.  Not  altogether.  I  might  have  had  cotton  in  there 
which  I  knew  a  demand  would  come  for — and  that  was  the  case. 

Mr.  HowEL.  Are  all  the  grades  of  cotton  dealt  in  on  the  New  York 
OoUm  Exchange  t 

■  Mr.  Xktillx.  Yes;  every  one  of  them. 

.  .4ir.  BkaLi_  I  imderstand  that  when  a  man  buys  on  the  New  York 
&litaa  Bzchange  a  hundred  bales,  to  be  delivered  in  October,  say, 
■MlC  you  have  the  rig^t  to  determine  the  particular  grade  of  cotton 
Utai  70U  will  (Uinn'  to  him  t 

Mr.  NnoU-  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuUx.  He  has  no  voice  at  all  in  the  matter  1 

Mr  Vmrtam      o  ^  'yg       a  basis  middling  contract. 

..  t    t  he  has  no  voice  in  saying  whether  he 

-^  9  of  the  lowest  grades  under 
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Mr.  NaviLLE.  He  has  a  voice  in  this  way,  Mr.  Beall. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  mean  after  he  makes  the  contract;  then  the  option 
as  to  the  kind  of  cotton  he  shall  receive  rests  with  you  f 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  except  this  way:  When  he  buys  that  contract 
from  me  he  knows  he  is  buying  a  basis  of  middling  contract,  and 
he  knows  the  terms  under  which  he  is  buying  it.  It  frequently 
happens  that  spinners,  buyers,  buy  a  contract  tor  a  mill,  and  whMi 
they  find  who  they  have  bought  tnat  contract  from  they  go  to  the 
seller  and  say,  "Look  here,  old  man;  I  want  a  hundred  bales  of  low 
middling,"  or  a  hundred  bales  between  strict  low  middluig  and  low 
middling,  "and  if  you  will  give  me  a  selection  of  certificates  I  will 
pay  you  10  points  on," 

Mr.  Beall.  He  pays  a  premium  for  the  right  to  exercise  that  option 
himself  1 

Mr.  Neville.  No;  I  didn't  say  that,  and  I  do  not  think  you  can 
infer  that  from  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Beall.  All  right. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  said  he  paid  a  premium  of  5  or  10  points  for  select- 
ing the  quality  that  he  wanted. 

Mr.  Beall.  Can  you  explain  the  distinction  between  what  yoo 
just  said  and  what  lindicated ? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  think  the  distinction  is  there;  I  can  not  exi^un 
any  more  than  that,  however  much  I  would  Uke  to  do  so. 

Mr,  Beall.  I  appreciate  your  accommodating  spirit,  but  still  I 
can  not  see  any  difference  between  my  statement  and  yours.  Well, 
now,  under  that  contract  the  operator  that  sells  the  contract  for 
delivery  in  October  has  the  option  of  determining  upon  what  day  in 
October  that  delivery  shall  be  made;  is  that  tnief 

Mr.  Neville.  He  has  the  option  of  delivering  that  cotton  any 
time  during  that  month. 

Mr.  Beall.  There  is  only  one  day  in  October  that  the  buyer  can 
demand  the  delivery  * 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  the  last  day  of  October  t 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall:  While  the  seller  has  thirty-one  days  in  which  he  can 
make  that  delivery  1 

Mr.  Neville.  He  has  as  many  days  as  there  are  delivery  days  in 
the  month. 

Mr.  Beall.  While  the  buyer  has  one  day  in  the  month. 

Mr.  Neville.  Mr.  Beall,  that  point  would  be  well  taken  if  the 
buyer  did  not  know  those  conditions  when  he  bought. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  rec<^nize  he  knows  them,  but  I  just  want  to  get  at 
the  terms  of  the  contract.  Now,  you  operate  on  the  exchange.  Do 
you  ever  buy  or  sell  cotton  except  tor  the  purpose  of  hedging  spot 
transactions) 

Mr.  Neville.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  do  not  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  To  what  extent  does  that  prevail  on  the  exchange, 
sucli  a  practice  as  is  referred  to,  in  your  judgment  t 

Mr.  Neville.  I  think  that  would  be  veiy  hard  to  answer,  and  1 
must  conf&ss  I  am  not  competent  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Beall.  In  your  judgment  there  are  operators  on  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  who  buy  and  sell  not  for  the  purpoae  of  pro* 
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tecting  any  spo£  transaction  and  really  not  for  the  purpose  of  delirer- 
ing  cotton  and  receiving  cotton;  is  it  your  judgment  that  there  are 
such  transactions  on  the  exchange} 

Mr.  Neville.  There  may  be. 

Mr.  Bball.  Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  there  are  existuog  such 
conditions,  not  simply  a  possiblity,  but  is  it  not  your  opinion  that 
that  condition  exist^  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  dare  say  such  conditions  do  exist;  naturally,  in 
the  nature  of  the  business,  they  would  exist;  but  what  proportion 
they  are  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  can  not  state  the  proportion,  but  you  are  satisfied 
that  such  a  practice  does  prevail  on  the  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  have  said  it  doubtless  happens;  yea. 

Mr.  Beall.  Do  the  operations  of  that  Kind,  in  your  judgment, 
have  a  tendency  to  affect  the  price  of  spot  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Neville,  I  should  think,  Mr.  Beall,  that  would  depend  very 
much  on  the  nature  of  the  scalper.  If  it  was  a  selling  scalper  it  wouJd 
affect  it  temporarily,  or  if  it  was  a  buj^ring  scalper  it  would  affect  it 
temporarily.  Then  in  the  long  run  it  iK>esn't  make  much  differ- 
ence  

Mr.  Beall.  No,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether  he  is  a 
selling  scalper  or  a  buying  scalper;  it  doesn't  moke  any  difference  as 
to  the  character  of  the  scalper, 

Mr.  Neville.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  do  not  think  it  affects  the  market  very  much? 

Mr.  Neville.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  practice  to  prevail  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  ^ 

Mr.  Neville.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  bad  one. 

Mr.  Beall,  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  one? 

Mr.  Neville.  Vea;  I  think  that  anything  that  creates  a  demand 
for  cotton  is  good.     There  must  be  a  demand  where  there  is  a  sale. 

Mr.  Beall.  That  feature  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  meets 
your  approval  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  the  basis  of  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  your 
cotton  exchange. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  don't  know.  There  seems  to  be  so  much  criticism 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  find  what  people  do  want. 

Mr.  Beall.  Well,  you  think  that  if  that  is  the  basis  that  even  that 
is  Dot  a  just  matter  of  complaint  against  the  exchange? 

Mr.  Neville,  I  am  not  a  censor  of  morals  and  I  would  like  to 
answer  that  question,  but  that  "even  that"  in  there  is  pretty  hard 
for  me  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  will  ask  you  this.  If  there  is  anything  connected 
with  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  that  you  do  not  approve  of. 

Tklr.  Neville.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer,  sir,  I 
would  have  to  be  a  wizard  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Beall.  Well,  have  rou  ever  seen  any  practices  there  that  you 
think  ought  not  to  prevail? 

Mr,  Neville.  No,  I  must  confess  I  don't  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Beall.  So  far  as  you  can  tell,  after  an  experience  of  a  good 
many  years  on  the  cotton  exchange 
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Mr.  Neville.  You  are  assuming  that  I  am  on  the  ootUm  ezcbsoge 
all  thB  time,  and  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Beall.  Well,  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  Cotton  E^chan^, 
after  all  these  years  as  a  member  of  the  exchange,  you  can  not  cite 
us  to  anything  connected  with  the  operation  of  that  exchange  that 
you  thin^  should  be  remedied  f 

Mr.  Neville.  You  bet  I  can! 

Mr.  Beall.  I  want  you  to  cite  me  one  thing  connected  with  the 
operation  of  the  exchange  that  you  think  should  be  remedied. 

Mr.  Neville.  Do  you  surely  ( 

Mr.  Beall.  Yes;  I  am  anxious  now  to  see  some  specific  prac- 
tice that  prevails  on  the  cotton  exchange- that  you  think  should  be 
remedied. 

Mr.  Neville.  No;  you  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Beall.  Well,  you  can  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Neville.  You  asked  me  if  there  was  anything  in  m^  experi- 
ence, anything  in  the  cotton  exchange  that  I  thought  desirable  to 
change,  and  I  am  going  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Beall.  Very  wdl,  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Neville.  Just  what  I  told  you,  gentlemen,  in  r^ard  to  the 
fixing  of  difference  between  grades. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  have  told  that.     Is  there  anything  else  f 

Mr.  Neville.  That  is  all  I  know. 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  the  only  correction  you  would  make  in  the 
rules  or  practices  of  the  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  can  recall  now. 

Mr.  Beall.  With  that  one  change,  in  your  judgment,  the  system 
would  be  as  perfect  as  possible  for  fallible  mortals  to  make! 

Mr.  Neville.  Well,  I  think  so,  sir.  I  don't  think  I  have  misstated 
it,  either. 

Mr.  Beall.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Marsh,  that  upon  a, declining 
market  the  risk  of  the  cotton  trade  falls  upon  the  producer^  but  that 
on  an  advancing  market  the  risk  of  a  cotton  trade  is  distributed 
throughout  the  world  and  falls  upon  the  consumer  ?  " 

Mr.  Neville.  Mr.  Beall,  I  am  not  much  of  a  political  economist. 

Mr.  Beall.  And  I  am  not,  cither,  and  so  I  am  asking  for  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Neville.  And  I  must  confess  I  have  not  looked  at  that  phase 
of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  would  like  to  inquire  a  little  about  this  scalping 
business. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  thought  you  were  throng  an  hour  ago;  you  said 
you  only  had  one  question. 

Mr.  Lever.  How  do  they  differ  from  the  ordinary  transactions 

Mr.  Neville.  There  is  no  difference. 

Mr.  Lever.  Delivery  is  intended  all  the  way  through  * 

Mr.  Neville.  Absolutely  all  the  way  through,  anathey  take  it,  too. 

Mr.  Levee.  They  take  it  ( 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  (juestion  which  you  need  not  an- 
swer if  you  do  not  want  to,  because  it  is  with  reference  to  your  own 
dealings.  What  is  the  largest  amount  of  cotton  that  you  nave  ever 
bought  upon  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  in  any  one  transactionl 

ib.  Neville.  Twenty-five  thousand  bales. 
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Bfr.  Beaix.  What  is  the  largest  amount  of  actual  cotton  that  has 
Yer  been  delivered  to  you  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange? 

Mr.  Neville.  Eighty-two  thoiiaand  bales. 

Ht.  Beall.  Twenty-five  thousand  bales  is  the  largest  amount  you 
Ave  ever  bought  and  82,000  bales  is  the  largest  amount  that  has  ever 
een  delivered  to  you. 

Mj*.  Neville.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  paid  for  it  in  one  day,  took  it  up  and 
ud  for  it  in  one  day. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  little  further,  continuing  the 
ubject  that  I  was  asking  you  about  this  morning.  I  askea  you 
bout  the  possibility  of  selltng  cotton  at  this  time,  say  in  February, 
0  be  delivered  in  October  or  December,  and  the  basis  of  such  a  sale, 
nd  instead  of  answering  the  question  directly  you  detailed  a  trans- 
ction  you  had  with  a  spinner  in  South  Carolina  and  stated  that  you 
ought  for  that  spinner  October  futures. 

Jt.  Neville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Who  sold  you  those  futures — a  member  of  the  cotton 
xchange? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sius.  How  did  he  get  those  futures  1 

Mr.  Neville.  I  told  you  the  only  way  I  could 

Mr,  SiHS.  Who  supplied  themf 

Mr.  Neville.  I  don't  know  who  supplied  them  and  I  don't  want 
o  know.  All  I  know  is  that  that  merchant  on  the  exchange,  or 
aerchants  on  the  exchange,  had  enough  cotton  to  sell  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Sms.  You  mean  October  cotton 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes ;  had  enough  October  cotton  to  sell  at  that'  price 
0  satisfy  my  spinner's  demand. 

Mr.  Sims.  Did  the  cotton  exchange  member  that  sold  you  25,000 
tales  have  a  way  to  hedge  against  a  possible  loss  on  the  selling  side  of 
hat  contract  ^ 

Mr.  Neville.  Mr.  Sims,  you  are  assuming  those  merchants  do  that 
elling  for  their  own  account.  Now,  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
customers  for  whom  they  sold  I  don't  think  anybody  can  tell. 

Mr.  Sims.  Was  it  not  impossible  for  the  sellers  of  that  October 
otton  to  you  to  have  any  hedge  or  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  hedge 
in  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  they  had  actual  cotton  they  could  deliver? 

Mr.  Neviixe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  persons  in  order  to  hedge,  it  is  necessary  that 
lomebody  through  the  cotton  exchange  has  to  take  a  pure,  specula- 
ive,  unhedged  nak? 

Mr.  Neville.  Not  necessarily.  It  might  have  been  the  reverse  of 
hat. 

Mr.  Sims,  In  October  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes;  except  that  I  will  take  June  instead  of  your 
j'ebruary. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  I  am  taking  October  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  will  say  June,  1910,  and  October,  1910.  I  will 
,ake  that — except  that  this  really  happened  in  1907.  Another  South 
Carolina  spinner ■ 

Mr.  Sacs.  Can  you  not  answer  without  giving  a  long  detailed 
.ransaction  ? 
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Mr.  Neville.  I  can  aot  doit;  tke  best  way  to  anawer  a  question  o( 
yours  is  to  give  an  actual  happening. 

Mr.  Sius.  They  complain  when  I  ask  questions  that  it  takes  so 

Mr.  Neville.  I  can  not  answer  always  flatly;  I  have  to  ^ve  some 
explanation  when  you  ask  your  questions.  Another  South  Carolina 
apmner,  well  known  to  Mr.  Lever,  came  to  me  in  my  ofBce  and  said, 
''Neville,  I  am  up  against  it."  I  said,  "What's  the  matter)"  He 
says,  "I've  got  8,000  bales  of  spot  cotton  on  band.  I  have  the 
equivalent  of4,000  bales  of  manufactured  goods  on  hand,  which  I  can 
not  sell  without  a  loss."  He  manufactures  gingham.  He  says, 
"The  gingham  market  is  such  that  if  I  accept  the  price  I  can  sell  my 
gingham  I  will  lose  money.  But  I  know  this,"  he  said,  "this  deprea- 
sion  will  pass  over."  I  aaid, ' '  There  is  not  a  thing  for  you  to  do  except 
to  sell  12,000  bales  of  October  contracts  ahead  agamst  your  manu- 
factured goods  unsold  and  against  your  cotton  unsold.  He  says, 
"All  right,  sell  them."  And  I  sold  them  for  him.  And  now,  I  don't 
say  that  it  did  happen,  but  that  thing  might  have  happened  when  I 
bought  that  25,000  bales.     That  is  my  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  imagine  that  all  cotton  sold  through  members, 
not  by  them  on  future  months,  even  into  another  year,  grew  out  of 
just  such  conditions  as  that? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  did  not  say  that, 

Mr.  Sims.  I  know  you  did  not,  and  that  is  why  I  am  trying  to  get 
you  to  the  point.     I  will  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  there  are  a  vast 
number  of  contracts  sold  by  persons  who  are  not  hedging  and  have  no 
cotton  or  cotton  goods  or  any  other  existit^  element  ofcotton  value   . 
to  discharge  that  contract  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Nothing  would  please  me  better  than  to  give  you  a 
Sat  answer.  Yes,  but  I  can  not  do  it  truthfully. 

Mr.  Sius.  I  want  you  to  answer  truthfully,  of  course, 

Mr.  Neville.  I  am  trying  to  do  so.  I  nave  told  you  that  some 
of  it  may  have  been  purely  speculative. 

Mr.  Sims.  Just  another  question  and  I  have  done.  Is  it  possible 
to  operate  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  as  a  hedge  to  actual 
dealers  like  yourself  with  speculative  transactions  eliminated } 

Mr.  Neville,  How  arey^ou  going  to  eliminate  speculation  t 

Mr,  Sims.  I  say,  would  it  be  possible  to  operate  it  if  all  that  kind  of 
transaction  was  eliminated,  if  it  could  be  done? 

Mr.  Neville.  That  is  a  question  I  have  never  given  much  thou^t 
to.  I  am  not  on  the  exchange  a  great  deal,  ana  with  the  exception 
now  and  then  of  a  sporadic  season,  such  as  this  year,  there  is  not  any 
excessive  speculation;  and  right  on  that  point,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted, Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  little  r68um£.  If 
the  cotton  producer  this  year  should  have  sold  his  cotton  to  the 
manufacturer  on  the  basis  of  what  the  manufacturer  said  it  waa 
worth  to  him  in  finished  goo<ls,  he  would  not  have  gotten  10^  cents 
for  the  crop.  Last  year,  owing  to  your  big  crop,  14,000,000  bales, 
practically — a  year  ago  everybody  was  as  blue  as  indigo  and  cross 
and  crabbed  because  cotton  was  selling  around  9^  cents  and  going 
to  7i  certain,  and  perhaps  7  cents.  Speculators  thou^t  it  was 
cheap,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather  conditions  in  Texas,  aai 
bougiit  it;  and  they  bought  it  and  bought  it  and  bought  it,  with  the 
result  that  the  farmer  has  marketed  his  cotton  this  year  on  aji  ave^ 
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lee  of  better  than  13i  cents,  I  believe.     I  think  that  would  be  abont 
the  average  price. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  say  frankly  that  I  think  speculation  on  this  past  crop 
has  been  a  great  boon  to  the  grower. 

Mr.  Neville.  Now,  how  to  eliminate  speculation  is  something  that 
is  too  much  for  me. 

Mr,  Sims.  We  do  not  want  to  eliminate  investment  speculation,  but 
investments  by  monopoly  and  up-and-down  contracts  and  manipu- 
lation for  making  a  man  turn  loose  his  marein- 

Mr.  Nevili.e.  Mr.  Sims,  I  am  perfectly  astounded  to  hear  so 
much  of  that  from  thinking  men  since  I  nave  been  in  this  room, 
1  am  perfectly  astounded  to  presume  that  a  set  of  reputable  mer- 
chants could  "and  would,  would  if  they  could  do  it,  get  ti^ether  to 

Aeke  out  such  as  you  describe 

Mr.  Sims.  I  accept  everj'  word  you  say,  that  you  do  not  do  that 
sort  of  thing;  but  men  who  operate  through  you,  called  great  opera- 
tors, manipulators,  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  beg  to  differ 

Mr.  Sims.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  "running  a  bull'cam- 
paign?" 

Mr.  Neville.  That  is  newspaper  talk;  I  don't  know  what  it 
means. 

Mr.  SiHS.  And  when  you  say  the  "Brown  &  Hayne  campaign," 
what  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  don't  know 

Mr.  Sims.  I  know  what  they  mean;  at  least  I  know  what  they 
claim.     They  are  "out  for  the  goods,"  as  they  say. 
Mr.  Neville.  If  you  know,  you  know  more  than  I  do. 
Mr.  Sims.  V^tat  do  you  mean  by  "shaking  out  the  shorts?" 
Mr.  Neville.  I  don't  know.     It  seems  to  me  the  proper  eipre^ 
?ion  would  be  "poke  up  the  shorts"  and  "shake  out  the  fongs. 

Mr.  Heflin,  Why  do  you  limit  the  number  of  members  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Kxchange  t 
Mr.  Neville.  I  don't  know;  I  could  not  answer  that. 
Mr.  Heflin.  Do  you  know  how  many  members  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  live  in  the  cotton  belt  4 
Mr.  Neville.  I  could  not  sav. 

Mr,  Heflin,  Mr.  Marsh,  who  is  vice-president  of  the  exchange, 

aaid  in  a  speech  in  New  York  two  or  three  years  ^o,  "All  of  tne 

arteries  of  the  cotton  world  lead  not  merely  to  New  York,  but  to 

the  very  floor  of  the  Cotton  Exchange."     Do  you  think  that  is  true* 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hefmn.  Now,  then,  if  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  is  so 
powerful  in  the  cotton  world,  don't  you  think  the  number  of  members 
of  that  exchange,  if  it  is  going  to  exist  at  all,  should  be  unlimited, 
so  that  from  time  to  time  new  men  from  different  sections  of  the 
country  could  buy  seats  on  the  exchange,  and  in  that  way  all  section^ 
of  the  country  could  be  represented? 

Mr,  Neville.  I  have  never  known  a  man  who  applied  for  mem- 
bership, if  he  had  the  price,  that  did  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Heflin.  But  it  is  limited,  so  you  can  not  have  over  450  mem- 
bers. 
Mr.  Neville.  That  is  true. 
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Mr.  Hbflin.  I  have  seen  the  statemeat  that  only  30  or  40  memben 
belonging  to  that  exchange  live  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Hbflin.  Are  there  any  foreigners  who  ore  members  of  the 
exchange  t 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Liverpool  Exchange  1 

Mr.  Neville,  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  HErLiN.  Does  Mr,  Marsh  belong  to  the  Liveipool  Cotton 
Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Does  Mr.  Hubbard  belong  to  the  Liverpool  Exchange  f 

Mr.  Neville.  I  presume  so, 

Mr.  Heflin,  You  said  this  morning  that  the  Liverpool  Exchange 
was  run  by  the  spinners  of  England,  or  in  their  interests. 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heflin.  And  how  many  foreign  members  belong  to  your 
exchange  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Who  is  there  here  who  can  answer  that  t  (After  a 
pause.)     I  believe  those  are  aU  the  questions  I  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  HuBBABD.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Neville  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  associate  members  have  no  vote  in  the  Liveroool  Exchange, 
and  that  no  member  can  be  an  active  member  of  the  Liverpool 
Exchange  unless  he  resides  in  England.  They  elect  associate  mem- 
bers, however,  who  have  no  vote. 

Mr.  Heflin.  I  think  Mr.  Cone  said  he  belonged  to  every  exchange 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Neville.  He  said  he  was  an  associate  member  of  the  Lirei> 
pool  Exchange. 

Mr.  Heflin.  My  recollection  is  that  he  said  he  was  a  member  of 
every  exchange. 

Mr.  Hubbabd.  He  could  not  have  been  a  full  member  of  the  Livei^ 
pool  Exchange. 

Mr.  BnooEa.  I  have  never  heard  it  mentioned  in  the  discussion, 
and  I  want  to  ask  this:  Do  you  consider  that  a  forfeiture  of  margin 
is  in  any  sense  a  payment  of  damage  for  a  noncompliance  with  a 
contract  4 

Mr.  Neville.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  legal  question  in- 
volved that  I  am  not  competent  to  answer. 

Mr.  Brooks.  You  would  not  care  to  commit  yourself  on  that  point  t 

Mr.  Neville.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  That  is  a  matter 
for  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Bbooks.  Well,  do  you  think  it  possible  to  gamble  on  the 
exchange  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  That  requires  a  scholastic  definition  of  the  word 
"gamble,"  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  give. 

Mr,  Brooks.  You  do  not  Imow,  then,  whether  you  think  it  is 
gambling  or  not  to  deal  in  mai^in  certificates  purely  t 

Mr.  Neville.  No;  I  don't  think  it  is  gambling. 

Mr.  Brooks.  You  think  gambling  is  immoral  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion, do  you  not? 

Mr.  Neville.  It  depends  altogether  on  how  you  play  it  and  who 
plays  it.  I  have  known  people  who  sat  down  to  a  lO-cMit  game  who 
didn't  regard  it  as  gamblmg. 
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Mr.  Ebooks.  Well,  who  is  to  blame  if  gambling  is  done — the  ex- 
chftDge  or  the  people  who  patronize  itl 

Mr.  Neville.  I  think  the  people  who  patronize  it  for  gambling 
puipoees  should  have  a  guardian  appointed  for  them. 

Mr.  Bbooks.  And  you  think  the  punishment  should  be  placed  on 
the  victim  and  not  on  the  tempter  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  The  tempterf  That  is  the  weakest  admission; 
honestlv,  I  am  suiprised  at  that. 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  logic  carried  out  would  punish  the  unfortu- 
nates instead  of  the  one  tnat  got  them  into  trouble. 

Mr,  Neville.  Now,  Mr.  Brooks 

The  Ceaibhan.  Let  us  not  enter  into  speculative  philosophy. 
Mr.  Bbooks,  Well,  I  think  it  has  been  contended  here  that  some- 
times an  investment  in  a  cotton  contract  on  the  exchange  results  in 
profit  to  one  and  in  loss  to  the  other;  and  at  other  times  it  results  in 
profit  to  one  without  necessarily  the  other  party's  losing.  Is  that 
the  way  you  understand  it? 

Mr.  Neville,  Mr,  Brooks,  I  can  conceive  where  a  person  would 
have  a  venture,  as  you  call  it,  where  he  would  lose  money,  and  I 
can  also  see  where  he  would  not  lose  money.  For  instance,  I  know 
a  planter  that  did  not  want  to  carry  his  cotton;  he  thought  cotton 
was  going  up.  He  sold  his  spot  cotton  at  a  price  and  got  his  money, 
and  he  bought  200  bales  of  futures  to  carry  for  the  advance  instead  of 
carrying  bis  spot  cotton,  which  cost  him  interest,  insurance,  and 
stora^.  The  market  went  down  and  he  lost  the  money.  He  would 
havelost  it  on  his  spot  cotton,  too.  Consequently  he  didn't  lose 
any  money. 

Mr.  Bbooks.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  There  are  two 
kinds  of  results.  One  is  that  one's  profit  is  the  other's  loss;  and  the 
other  is  that  one's  profit  is  not  the  other's  loss. 
Mr.  Neville.  I  can  not  distinguish  those  two. 
Mr.  Bbooks.  You  do  not  see  that  far  through  the  proposition, 
then.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  the  case  where  one's  profit  was  not  the 
other's  toss  could  oe  designated  as  a  case  of  unearned  increment  t 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Brooks,  but  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  go  into  that.  It  hardly  has  a  bearing  on  the  question  immediately 
before  the  committee,  and  it  is  too  much  a  matter  of  speculation. 

Mr.  Bbooks.  All  right.  I  want  to  ask  one  more  question  and  then 
I  will  be  through. 

You  do  not  know  what  per  cent  of  the  80  per  cent  that  the  members 
of  your  exchange  handle  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  is 
handled  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange,  do  you  ? 
Mr.  Neville.  Do  you  mean  the  physical  handling? 
Mr.  Brooks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neville.  Not  a  bale  of  it.  I  think  I  am  fair  in  stating  that. 
The  proportion,  Mr.  Brooks,  that  the  members  handle  would  he  very 
hard  to  determine,  for  this  reason:  In  the  active  season — that  is,  when 
the  crop  is  being  marketed  actively,  when  a  merchant  has  sales  on 
his  books  and  is  buying  his  cotton  to  apply  against  those  sales, 
he  sometimes — but  not  very  often — is  able  to  make  further  sales  as 
he  is  buying  his  spot  cotton.  Consequently,  there  are  no  hedge 
transactions  for  purchase  against  the  cotton  he  buys  that  day  if 
he  sells  as  much  as  he  buvE. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  don't  think  that  is  just  what  I  want  to  bring  out. 
I  just  want  to  know  this:  Of  the  spot  cotton  transactions  your 
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members  handle — ^you  say  SO  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop  of  : 
United  Sta(«s — what  per  cent  is  nandled  on  the  floor  of  the  exchil 
and  dehvered  on  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Now  I  catch  what  you  are  after.     You  did  not  pi 
in  the  last  part  of  it  in  your  first  query.    Well,  that  is  very  harol 
answer,  simply  because  while  the  cotton  is  hedged  by  the  n 
of  the  cotton  exchange  the  actual  delivery  of  tmtt  cotton  Tery  (M 
is  umiecessary.     But  roughly  apeaking 

Mr.  Sims.  State  in  answer  to  his  question  how  much  certificate 
cotton  goes  throi^h  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Neville,  i  was  going  to  give  the  amount  delivered  on  ca 
tracts  in  one  year.     In  Uie  season  of  190S-9  there  were  506,800  bak 

Mr.  Brooks.  And  you  handled  80  per  cent  of  thatl 

Mr.  Nbvillb.  Yes.  That  was  actual  physical  delivery  through  tl 
exchange. 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  You  do  not  mean  to  aay  that  there  were  that 
bales?  1 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes.  d 

Mr.  Burleson.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  same  certificate  is  tondeni 
and  retendered  time  and  again  sometimes  i  4 

Mr.  Neville.  Sometimes,  yee.  i 

Mr.  Burleson.  And  does  not  that  enter  into  the  number  of  bakij 

Mr.  Neville.  Partly  it  does. 

Mr.  BuHLBSON.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  not  5OO,00( 
bales « 

Mr.  Neville.  Yee;  five  hundred  thousand  odd  boles  on  contrsol 

Mr.  Burleson.  It  may  be  noted  that  these  tenders  of  cotton  ■ 
New  York  unquestionably  mean  that  a  considerable  amount  of  cottoi 
was  tendered  again  and  again,  since  for  several  years  the  total  tendM 
have  greatly  exceeded  the  total  amount  of  cotton  certificated. 

Mr.  Neville.  But  I  answered  the  question  that  he  asked. 

Mr.  Burleson.  But  you  do  not  mean  that  it  means  500,000  bale 
of  cotton  i 

Mr.  Neville.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  500,000  bales  certificated 
and  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Then  please  answer  that  as  though  that  were  the  qutfj 
tion.    How  many  Dates  came  in  and  went  out  as  individual  1»l'  ~ 
not  tendered  and  retendered  receipte,  not  that  went  through  the  p 
of  New  York,  but  inspected  in  the  warehouses. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  understand.     I  would  say,  roughly  speaking,  { 
tlemen,  two-thirds  of  it.     That  is  only  approximate. 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  classification  of  cotton  on  the  Liverpool  f 
European  markete  substantially  the  same  as  it  it  in  New  York! 

Mr.  Neville.  Not  grade  name  for  grade  name,  sir,  as  I  explained. 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  there  any  arbitrary  difference  i 

Mr.  Neville,  No  arbitrary  difference. 

Mr.  Howell  (continuing).  Fixed  between  the  different  grades) 

Mr.  Neville.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  does  it  cost  to  carry  a  bale  of  cotton  a  year  in 
New  York,  not  counting  interest?  Just  take  the  storage  and  ot- 
surance. 

Mr.  Neville.  Taking  the  storage  and  insurance  without  the  in 
terest? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes. 
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r.  Neville.  Of  course  the  iosurance  would  be  regulated  a  goad 

_  by  the  price. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  does  it  cost  to  carry  a  bale) 

Mr.  Nkville.  The  average  coat  per  year  in  New  York  for  insurance 

from  35  cents  per  $100  of  value,  wiuch  is  the  lowest  insurance,  up 

i  the  highest,  the  highest  insurance  being  about  $1.20  per  $100  per 

iQum.     The  storage  is  15  cents  a  month. 

Mr.  Mbndelbauh.  Twenty  cents  a  month  now. 

Mr.  Neville.  Twenty  cents  a  month,  then. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  is  the  chief  advantage  of  a  dealer  in  cotton, 

Imaged  in  what  has  been  called  a  subsidiary  capacity,  being  a  member 
■the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange « 

Mr.  Neville.  One  very  great  advantage  is  that  it  enables  him  to 

np  in  touch  with  any  cotton  information  the  world  over,  the  sup- 

ies  of  cotton  of  different  growths. 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  not  that  public  i 

Mr.  Neville.  The  public  as  a  rule  does  not  get  that  information 

itil  the  next  morning,  because  they  are  not  on  hand  to  ^t  it  when 

is  posted  in  the  cotton  exchange.  Then  another  thing  is  the  value 
(  membership  in  the  way  of  meeting  members  and  discussing  any- 
of  interest.  For  instance,  if  a  man  says,  "  I  hear  the  spmning 
in  Germany  is  better,"  we  know  that  quicker  than  anybody  else. 
I  Mr.  Howell.  You  send  that  information  out  to  your  thousands  of 
lostomers  in  yoxir  market  letter,  do  you  not ) 

[  Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  but  it  is  old  when  it  gets  to  them^  even  though 
■re  get  it  to  them  as  soon  as  we  can.  When  they  get  it  it  is  old  as  fn 
m  we  are  concerned. 

)  The  Chaibjian.  Are  there  any  other  phases  of  this  question  that 
ffoa  desire  to  touch  upon ) 

Mr.  Neville.  There  is  one  other  phase,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  was 
hoping  some  of  the  gentlemen  would  ask  me  about. 
I  I  stated  this  mornmg  that  owing  to  the  advantages  of  the  cotton 
contract  market,  which  is  commonly  known  as  trading  in  futures,  a 
merchant  is  able  to  buy  cotton  freely  from  producers  when  they  want 
to  sell  and  at  a  time  when  manufacturers  do  not  want  to  buy.  I  can 
best  illustrate  that,  without  wanting  to  appear  personal  to  the  com- 
mittee, by  stating  that  to-day  we  are  carrying  in  South  Carolina  and 
in  Texas  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  that  we  have  paid  the  fanners 
from  14^  cents  to  15^  cents  a  pound  for  when  there  was  not  a  mill 
ban  in  this  country  or  Europe  who  would  bid  over  13}  cents  a  pound 
for  it. 

The  Chaibhan.  What  would  you  have  paid  for  that  cotton  if 
iihere  had  been  no  future  market ) 

Mr.  Neville.  About  13  cents. 

Mr.  Leveb.  That  happened  this  year.  Does  that  ordinarily 
lappen  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  It  happens  every  year,  except  in  not  as  ^gravated 
i  fashion  as  this  year — if  I  make  myself  clear. 

Mr.  Levee.  Entirely. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  then,  what  you  have  in  mind  will  be 
directly  in  line  with  two  or  three  questions  I  desire  to  ask  you  before 
vou  close  your  statement. 

The  underlying  idea  of  the  bill  that  we  are  considering  seems  to 
be  that  the  speculative  features  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
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are  injurious  to  the  cotton  trade  and  to  the  business  of  the  country 
generally,  and  the  bill's  purpose,  at  least  one  of  its  purposes,  is  to  put 
an  end  to  these  purely  speculative  features,  prohibiting  the  trans- 
mission of  telegraph  or  telephone  messages  relating  to  contracts  for 
future  delivery  of  grain,  cotton,  or  other  farm  products  without  any 
intention  that  actual  delivery  shall  be  made. 

Assuming  that  such  law,  if  enacted,  could  be  and  would  be  enforced, 
is  it  your  judgment  that  the  interruption  of  interstate  messages  in 
relation  to  these  future  contracts  would  compel  the  New  York  (^tt<m 
Exchange  to  change  its  methods  in  any  way,  or  would  perhaps 
eliminate  from  that  exchange  the  feature  of  future  aelllng  as  it  is 
now  carried  on  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  layman — I  am  not  a  lawyer — it 
seems  to  me  that  such  legislation  as  you  indicate  or  as  you  state 
you  may  enact  or  are  discussing  might  be  construed  by  some  people 
who  are  investors  as  an  infringement  of  their  rights 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  waive  that  question.  The  theory  of  the 
bills  is  that  if  interstate  messages  to  and  from  the  New  York  Exchange 
be  interdicted  that  future  dealing  feature  of  the  exchange  must 
fall  to  the  ground.  That  assumes,  I  take  it,  that  there  are  not  enough 
transactions  wholly  within  the  State  of  New  York  to  warrant  the 
exchange  in  m^ntaining  that  feature  of  its  business,  that  it  depends 
on  the  business  it  gets  from  the  outside.  I  thought  perhaps  your 
familiarity  with  the  business  of  the  exchange  would  enable  you  to 
advise  the  committee  whether  you  Taeheved  that  the  continuance  of 
this  feature  of  the  exchange  is  d^endent  upon  the  busiuees  that  comes 
from  outside  the  State  oiNew  York. 

Mr.  Neville.  Mr.  Scott,  it  seems  to  me  the  question  which  would 
most  occupy  the  minds  of  the  gentlemen  is  this:  Whether  what  is 
sought  to  be  enacted  is  going  to  restrict  competition  for  the  staples 
raised  by  the  fanners,  rather  than  looking  after  the  morals  of  some 
one  that  should  not  speculate.  That  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me,  in  a 
broad  way. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  that  is  hardly  an  answer  to 
my  question.  I  was  asking  you  to  a^ume  that  the  feature  of  futur« 
dealing  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  is  to  be  ^imlnated. 
Would  the  interdiction  of  interstate  mess^es  oring  that  result  about) 

Mr.  Neville.  I  don't  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  let  us  make  another  assumption.  Assuming 
that  the  feature  of  future  dealing  were  eliminated,  to  what  extent,  in 
your  judgment,  would  it  make  necessary  the  readjustment  of  the 
cotton  trade  i  I  take  it  for  granted  that  cotton  would  continue  to 
be  grown,  cotton  merchants  would  continue  to  sell  it,  and  cotton 
spinners  would  continue  to  spin  it.  In  what  way  would  you  consider 
the  elimination  of  the  future  market  to  be  detrimentaJ  to  either  one 
of  those  three  classes  ? 

Mr.  Netillb.  I  think  the  farmer  would  be  up  against  it,  for  this 
reason.  My  last  statement,  before  you  began  examining  me,  wiH 
illustrate  it.  In  the  case  of  the  cotton  that  I  have  stored  in  the  South 
to-day,  and  for  which  I  paid  the  farmer  14  cents  to  15J  cents,  if 
futures  were  eliminated  I  would  not  think  of  purchasing  a  bale  of 
cotton  unless  I  saw  from  8  to  10  per  cent  profit  in  it.  I  would  want 
just  as  much  profit  in  handhng  raw  cotton,  more  perhaps,  in  some 
seasons,  as  the  wool  dealer  does  to-day  in  handling  raw  wool.    Whyt 
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dottOQ  is  a  very  expensive  commodity  to  cbxit-  As  it  is  to-day,  you 
tiave  quotations  to  assist  in  fixing  the  value  or  cotton;  but  otherwise, 
in  case  of  a  fire,  for  instance,  those  quotations  will  be  so  irregular, 
jwing  to  the  variation  in  values,  that  insurance  companies  would 
lave  to  increase  their  rates  in  order  to  adjust  their  end  of  it.  Bank- 
U8,  that  we  have  to  depend  upon  for  money  to  move  this  crop  in  its 
jtctive  marketing  season,  would  exact  more  margin.  Instead  of 
^frying  cotton  for  me  for  10  and  15  per  cent,  when  uiey  know  I  have 
it  protected  with  futures,  cotton  at  15  cents  a  pound,  spinners 
jayins  that  cotton  is  worth  only  13  cents — it  is  only  lately  they  said 
it  ought  to  be  worth  13  cents — the  banker  will  say,  "Look  here,  I 
trant  40  or  50  per  cent  mai^in  on  this  cotton."  That  is  your  local 
banker.  Take  your  buyer  of  foreign  exchange.  As  I  stated  this 
moming,  in  round  figures,  two-thirds  of  your  crop  is  exported.  The 
percentage  of  cotton  exported,  that  is,  exported  under  what  is  known 
as  the  three-day  sight  draft,  is  infinitesimal.  The  bulk  of  the  exports 
is  made  on  the  basis  of  a  sixty-day  bill,  documents  for  acceptance, 
which  means  the  banker  on  whom  the  draft  is  drawn  for  account  or 
the  mill  that  has  bought  the  cotton,  accepts  it  and  ^rees  to  pay 
within  sixty  dayB  after  date  of  acceptance. 

If  anythmg  should  happen  to  that  bank  or  spinner  before  the 
expiration  ot  the  sixW  days  and  he  has  taken  the  cotton  on  the 
^arautee,  you  are  still  liable  for  the  face  of  that  draft — the  shipper 
and  merchant  are. 

I  only  mention  those  things  in  the  order  in  which  they  come. 

The  Chairman.  TTiose  things  go  to  bring  your  mind,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  farmer  woulcf  have  to  take  a  smaller  price  than  he 
receives  now  for  a  corresponding  crop  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Absolutely. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  discuss,  then,  the  effect  that  would 
follow  upon  the  merchant? 

Mr.  Neville.  The  merchant,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  farmer  are 
80  closely  related  that  what  affects  one  affects  the  other.  The  mer- 
chant dealing  with  the  farmer  is  controlled  absolutely  by  the  outlet 
he  has  for  the  merchandise  he  has,  the  raw  cotton  he  buys  from  the 
farmer. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  it  has  been  very  correctly  stated  here 
that  the  merchant,  as  a  general  proposition,  cares  nothing  for  the 
price;  all  he  wants  is  his  profit.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
elimination  of  the  future  market  would  compel  tne  merchant  to  give 
iumself  a  wider  margin  in  his  purchases  and  sales  of  cotton.  Tuat 
trould  not  necessarily  interfere  with  his  business;  he  would  handle  as 
ibuch  cotton  and  make  as  much  money  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  No.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  none  of  us  who 
v^ould  have  capital  enough  to  handle  as  much  cotton,  nor  with  our 
capital  could  we  borrow  the  money  to  handle  it  with.  You  can  see 
liat.  Mr.  Lever  is  a  farmer  and  has  500  bales  of  cotton  to  sell  to  me 
«  a  merchant.  He  says,  "I  don't  need  the  money,  but  I  will  sell 
''ou  250  bales  and  keep  250  bales."  I  buy  250  bales  and  the  matter 
'f  price  we  agree  on.  My  interests  and  his  are  identical,  except  under 
he  present  system  I  am  able  to  hedge  my  250  bales  either  by  a  sale 
o  a  spinner— I  am  a  merchant  and  I  Duy  it  to  sell,  and  he  is  a  farmer 
•nd  he  raises  it  to  sell;  he  elects  to  keep  his,  and  if  I  sell  mine  at 
•  price  that  is  satisfactory  to  me,  that  gives  me  my  commission. 
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Under  the  present  method  I  am  reheving  myadf  of  speculatim  ud 

Mr.  Lever  is  speculating  on  liis. 

Mr.  Lbvek.  In  that  connection,  that  is  an  interesting  statement 
On  the  one  hand  when  Mr.  Neville  k  huyin^  from  me  mv  250  baka, 
Mr.  Neville  in  the  first  instnnc-o  is  a  buyer  of  cotton  and  I  am  a  seller. 
Certainly  it  is  not  contrary-  to  the  economic  laws  that  Mr.  Neville  n 
the  first  instance  as  a  buyer  will  endeavor  to  gat  my  cotton  at  as  Ioy 
a  figure  as  possible. 

Mr.  Neville.  Yos,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Leveb.  The  moment  the  contract  is  ent«red  into  and  the  cottn 
is  delivered,  be  then  becomes  a  possessor  of  cotton,  and  if  any  further 
contracts  ai-e  to  be  made  ho  becomes  a  seller  of  his  cotton.  Now, 
then,  is  it  not  also  true  that  us  a  seller  of  cotton  it  is  to  your  intenst 
to  get  as  good  a  price  for  that  cotton  as  possible! 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr.  Leveb.  vSo  that  in  the  first  instance,  as  an  intermediate  man 
between  the  prodii<;cr  and  the  ultimate  consumer  of  cotton,  it  is  to 
your  interest  to  get  your  cotton  at  as  cheap  a  figure  as  possible,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  roU  it  on  the  other  hand  at  as  high  a  figures 
possible.     Is  not  that  true  'I 

Mr,  Neville.  Mr.  Ijover,  that  argument  would  apply  if  the  cotton 
business  vas  like  other  meix^hundise  business ;  but  the  cotton  businm 
is  so  bulky,  as  you  know,  and  the  amount  of  money  investi^d  to  cany 
cotton  is  so  large,  the  hiimlling  charges,  the  insurance,  and  the  interest 
charges  accumulate  so  fust,  that  the  custom  of  the  cotton  merchant 
is  to  turn  his  cotton  over  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  have  turned  U 
over  and  made  10  cents  a  bale  on  it  ]ust  to  keep  it  going. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  don't  think  your  position  is  different  from  that  at 
any  other  merchant.  For  instance,  a  man  that  buyB  a  bale  of  hay 
buys  it  as  cheap  as  he  can  and  sells  it  at  as  good  a  fieure  as  possible, 

Mr.  Neville.  The  trnublo  is,  the  commodity  you  nave  taken  as  i 
comparison  is  one,  unfortunately,  which  has  not  so  much  competition 
in  it  as  there  is  in  the  cotton  business. 

Mr.  Lever.  Would  that  be  the  reason  for  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  There  is  nothing  that  fiuctuates  quite  as  much  as 
hav\ 

The  Chaibman.  Your  answer,  then,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  future  market  on  the  spinner  would  practically  cover  the 
same  ground  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Practically  the  same  ground.  I  can  see  a  ereat  <U»- 
oi^nization  of  business  tliat  can  not  help  but  be  very  hurtJul  to  the 
producer  on  even-  side.  The  merchant  can  take  some  steps  to  pro- 
tect himself,  liecause  if  he  does  not  like  the  price  he  is  not  compdled 
to  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  then,  the  planters  who  are  demanding 
the  abolition  of  this  future  market,  and  the  spinners  who  are  joiniiig 
with  them,  are  simply  mistaken  in  their  juagment  as  to  what  the 
effect  of  such  an  abolition  would  result  in  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  So  far  I  have  not  heard  of  any  spinners  Joining  wili 
the  planters  in  wanting  to  abolish  the  future  marlcets.  Mr.  Parsons' 
testimony  was 

Mr,  Sim.'*.  But  vou  ignored  Mr.  Parsons'  testimony. 

Mr.  Xevillb.  1  ignore  it  absolutely,  as  I  said  before,  and  perhaps 
under  the  conditions  that  I  was  laboring  under  I  could  not  express 
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myself  as  forcibly  as  I  would  like  to.  I  don't  think  any  spinner  who 
starts  off  and  says  he  never  uses  a  cotton  exchange,  with  the  gentle- 
men's pardon,  knowns  a  damn  thing  what  he  is  tallang  about. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  must  know  whether  he  uses  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes;  and  consequently  the  other  matter  he  does  not 
know  about. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  does  not  use  the  exchange  it  does  not  follow 
that,  so  far  as  his  business  is  concerned,  it  is  not  n&^essaiy ! 

Mr.  Neville.  It  is  not  necessary  directly  to  him,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  the  merchant  from  whom  he  buys  his  cotton.  None  of  these  spin- 
ners have  their  own  buyers  down  South  buying  direct  from  the 
farmers.  None  of  them  have  their  own  buyers,  but  they  buy  through 
merchants;  and  more  than  that,  they  come  to  you  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  and  want  to  buy  their  cotton  not  only  at  a  price,  but  they 
want  to  fix  the  difference  on  their  specific  quality  as  compared  to 
middling. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  natural,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Neville.  Perfectly  natural;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Leveb.  a  great  many  of  these  merchants  from  whom  the 
spinners  buy  are  not  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange, 
are  they  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Oh,  lots  of  them  are  not  members.  But  those  men 
who  are  not  members  use  the  contract  markets  to  protect  themselves. 

Mr.  Lever.  They  are  governed  altogether  in  then*  purchases  by  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  quotations  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  would  say  that  has  perhaps  some  influence,  as  I 
explained  this  morning,  when  you  asked  me  if  futures  controlled  spots 
or  spots  controlled  futures,  and  I  gave  you  that  illustration  regarding 
an  im^inary  transaction  with  our  mutual  friend  Frost. 

The  Chairman.  To  sum  it  up  in  a  single  sentence,  then,  your  justi- 
fication of  the  future  market  is  that  it  enables  the  whole  cotton  trade 
to  be  conducted  upon  a  narrow  margin  of  profit,  first  on  the  part  of 
the  merchant,  and  then  on  the  part  oithe  spiimer,  which  would  other- 
wise not  be  possible  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Leveb.  And  upon  a  less  capital  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  will  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  want  to  take 
up  too  much  time,  but  I  would  hate  to  be  the  pubUc  man,  the  man  in 
public  life,  who  was  willing  to  father  the  enactment  of  a  law  of  this 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  your  position  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Neville.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  a  man  is  never  astates- 
man  until  he  is  dead.  I  believe  that  whoever  brought  about  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  law  as  is  proposed  would  be  a  dead  one  long  before  he 
was  dead. 

Mr.  Howell.  Do  you  not  maintain  that  another  benefit  resulting 
from  the  cotton  exchange  is  that  thereby  you  are  able  to  extend  the 
market  during  the  season  of  heavy  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hauqen.  As  to  the  coat  of  handling  cottonj  and  what  would  be 
the  likely  cost  if  the  exchange  were  abolished,  I  wish  you  would  point 
out  what  would  be  the  initial  expense  of  handling  cotton,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, say  one  or  more  bales  of  cotton,  if  the  exchange  were  abolished. 
36387— A  A  e— vol  2—10 32 
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I  understood  you  to  say  there  were  advantages  under  the  present 
methods. 

Mr.  Neville.  It  is  hard  to  estimate.  I  presume  the  question  of 
storage  would  be  not  in  excess  of  what  it  is  to^ay, 

Mr.  HAtTQBN.  Twenty  cents  a  bale  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Twenty  cents  a  bale.  The  question  of  interest 
would  naturally  be  dependent  upon  the  price  of  cotton  and  the  amount 
of  mon^  that  you  could  borrow. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Could  you  borrow  it  at  6  per  cent  t 

Mr.  Neville.  I  think  6  per  cent  would  oe  a  fair  basis. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Eighty  dollars  a  bale  t 

Mr.  Neville.  Well,  you  could  not  carry  so  much,  because  your 
bank  might  exact  50  per  cent  margin. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  bank  advanced  it  or 
the  merchant  advanced  it. 

Mr.  Neville,  You  could  not  carry  as  much  cotton;  consequently 
you  could  not  distribute  the 

Mr.  Haugen.  With  the  money  invested  in  cotton 

Mr,  Neville.  Oh,  with  the  money  invested  in  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Haugen.  At  15  cents  a  pound,  $80  a  bale,  that  would  be  how 
much  ? 

Mr,  Neville.  At  SSO  a  bale  it  would  be  $4.80  per  annum. 

Mr.  Haugen.  $2.40  storage  ( 

Mr,  Neville.  And  insurance.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  the 
insurance  would  be. 

Mr.  Haugen.  From  35  cents  to  a  dollar  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes;  $1.20  is  the  maximum,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Hauges.  It  would  average  how  much? 

Mr.  Neville,  Well,  that  is  a  question. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Probably  50  cents  a  bale  on  an  average? 

Mr.  Neville.  Fifty  cents  for  insurance? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neville,  Sixty-seven  cents  per  $100, 1  should  say. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  cost  of  handling  a  bale  of  cotton,  then,  would  be 
$2.40  storage,  interest  $4.80,  and  insurance  50  cents;  all  told,  $7.70. 
What  is  the  cost  under  the  present  methods  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  The  cost  under  the  present  methods?  There  would 
not  be  very  much  difference  in  that,  except  under  the  present  method 
you  as  a  rule  move  cotton  very  promptly;  and  I  think  under  a  change 
of  conditions  such  as  has  been  outlined  it  would  very  often  make  the 
necessity  of  holding  a  great  deal  of  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me.  When  you  say  moving  cotton 
promptly,  do  you  refer  to  the  actual  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Well,  under  present  conditions  the  cotton  can  not 
be  moved  any  more  promptly  than  it  is  now? 

Mr.  Neville.  But  under  other  conditions  it  can  be  moved  more 
slowly  than  it  is  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  the  elimination  of  a  future 
market  can  int«rruDt  in  any  way  the  flow  of  cotton  from  the  planta- 
tion to  the  mill.  The  mills  would  keep  running  just  the  same,  and 
the  mills  would  have  to  have  cotton  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Neville.  Let  me  use  the  same  illustration  of  the  friend  of  mine 
in  South  Carolina  that  sold  those  goods  to  China.    With  the  abolidoD 
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of  the  exchanges  he  could  not  have  found  a,  buyer  for  that  cotton  and 
consequently  could  not  have  made  the  sale. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  suppose  there  were  enough  merchants 
in  the  country  who  would  have  been  willing  to  have  made  that  sort 
of  a  sale  to  liim  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Idon'tthinksOjbecausetheprice  they  would  have  had 
to  ask  that  spinner  to  be  on  the  safe  side  of  things  would  have  been  so 
hiE;h  he  could  not  have  afforded  to  manufacture  the  goods  at  that 
price — could  not  have  made  the  sale  at  the  prices  he  would  have  had 
to  pay  for  the  cotton.  You  must  realize,  gentlemen,  that  you  are 
eng^^ng  in  considering  a  subject  that  has  been  the  result — well,  it 
is  an  evolution.  The  question  was  asked  the  other  day  of  some  wit- 
ness, and  I  stated  I  would  answer  it. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Would  it  have  kept  those  people  in  China  from  wanfc- 
ing  those  goods*     What  would  thev  have  done? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  guess  they  would  have  gone  around  in  their  birth- 
day clothes. 

Air.  Brooks.  You  think  people  would  quit  consuming  1 

Mr.  Neville.  I  don't  say  I  tnink  people  would  quit  consumii^,  and 
I  don't  think  my  remark  is  capable  of  that  construction. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Do  you  think  it  would  curtail  consumption? 

Mr.  Neville.  I  think  it  would  curtail  consumption,  yea,  until  such 
time  as  they  could  get  their  goods.  But  remember,  we  are  not  the 
only  people  manufacturing  cotton.  Remember  there  is  England  and 
France  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Brooks.  And  you  think  the  people  in  China  could  get  their 
cotton  from  Ei^land,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Neville,  j  es;  they  would  get  it  at  a  time  and  place  tliat  would 
suit  them,  and  when  we  wanted  to  sell  we  could  not. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  it  had  not  been  possible  for  this  spinner  who  con- 
tracts for  this  cloth  in  China  to  hedge,  he  would  have  had  to  have 
either  the  cash  or  credit  to  purchase  Uie  cotton  and  carry  it. 

Mr.  Neville.     Right  there,  sir 

Mr.  Haiigen.  Or  get  somebody  to  carry  it  for  him? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr,  Haugen.  And  by  hedging  it  was  not  necessary? 

Mr.  Neville.  No. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  <io  not  like  to  ask  the  committee  to  listen  to  me  a^ain, 
but  as  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the  economic  side  of 
this  matter^  I  think  I  can  elucidate  the  problem  which  the  chairman 
is  seeking  light  upon,  perhaps,  a  little  more  clearly  than  Mr.  Neville, 
who,  I  think,  has  not  considere<l  the  ultimate  implications  in  this 
matter  to  the  extent  that  I  have.    Will  the  chairman  permit  me  ? 

The  Chairman,  Certainly. 

Mr.  Marsh.  As  I  understand  it,  the  chairman  is  anxious  to  find 
out  why  the  margin  between  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  and  the 

Erice  which  the  manufacturer  pays  would  have  to  be  widened  out. 
s  that  it  ? 
The  Chairman.  That  is  not  quite  what  I  was  seeking  light  upon, 
Mr.  Marsh.  Up  to  this  time  what  has  been  said  on  this  point  has 
rather  led  my  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principal  atJvantage  to 
the  whole  future  market  is  as  a  protection  to  the  people  engaged  in 
the  cotton  business,  and  I  have  sought  to  get  information  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  would  be  damaged  if  that  protection  were  with- 
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drawn,  and  possibly  also  a  word  of  enlighteoment  as  to  why  the  cot- 
ton trade  should  be  protected. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  May  I  answer  that  question  ? 

The  Chairman,  Yes. 

Mr.  Marsh.  On  the  1st  of  January,  this  year,  cotton  merchants  of 
the  world  were  carrying  approximately  4,000,000  bales  of  American 
cotton,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  Indian  cotton  and  Egyptian  cotton. 
The  value  of  that  cotton  was  approximately  *300,000,000.  That 
cotton  was,  of  course,  all  hedged.  There  came  a  decline  of  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent  in  the  vafue  of  that  cotton.  Now,  if  those  mer- 
chants had  Deen  carrying  that  cotton  without  any  hedge  the  shrinkage 
in  their  capital  would  have  been  20  per  cent  of  $300,000,000,  or  approx- 
imately $60,000,000.  That  $60,000,000  would  not  have  been  lost 
out  of  the  world,  but  so  far  as  those  cotton  merchants  were  con- 
cerned that  group  of  men  carrying  that  $300,000,000  of  cotton,  that 
$60,000,000  would  have  been  dissipated,  it  would  have  gone  off, 
distributed  ail  over  the  world. 

The  possibihty  of  having  capital  constantly  cut  in  a  way  which  to 
them  is  a  total  loss,  even  though  the  cotton  has  not  been  destroyed — 
to  that  group  of  men  it  is  a  total  loss,  tlie  money  is  gone,  the  capital 
is  gone — and  the  possibility  of  having  that  impairment  of  their  capital 
would  make  it  necessary  for  cotton  merchants  carrying  this  supply  of 
cotton  in  the  world  to  attempt  in  the  years  when  tneir  forecasts  were 
succesrful  to  get  enough  out  of  their  business  to  keep  their  capital 
unimpaired  through  the  years  when  they  misjudged  and  when  there 
came  terrific  losses. 

That  is  the  real  economic  reason  why  the  margin  between  the  pro- 
ducer's price  and  the  consumer's  price,  would  necessarily  widen  out 
if  you  did  not  have  tliis  method  of  hedge  protection. 

There  would  come  every  two  or  three  years  a  season  when  the  mer- 
chants carrying  the  load  they  had  bought  and  were  in  the  process  of 
distributi^  would  catch  one  of  these  terrific  impairments  of  their 
capital.  That  is  constantly  happening  in  the  wool  business  to-dav. 
In  order  that  tliev  may  go  on  they  would  take  what  the  wool  men  in 
Boston  say  they  nave  to  take,  a  nve-ycar  look  at  it,  knowing  that  in 
two  out  of  five  years  they  were  going  to  lose  tremendously,  but  those 
losses,  which  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  is  capital  gone,  diasipatetl, 
they  must  make  up  out  or  a  larger  margin  of  profit  in  the  successful 
years. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  other  day  it  was  just 
as  important  economically  to  the  wool  trade  to  be  protected  bs  it  is 
to  the  cotton  trade;  that  the  only  reason  in  your  judgment  why  the 
wool  trade  is  not  properly  protected  is  because  the  product  is  one 
which  does  not  lend  itself  to  that  sort  of  manipulation  1 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that  even  Mr. 
Marsh  has  brought  out  the  point  that  you  were  inquiring  about  ouite 
as  plainly  as  it  may  be  brought  out,  and  if  you  will  permit  me  I  tnink 
I  can  bring  it  out  W  putting  a  question  to  Neville. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  we  will  listen  to  your  question. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  You  have  stated  the  case  that  a  spinner  came 
to  you  to  buy  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  bales  of  cotton— 
the  amount  is  immaterial — because  he  could  make  a  trade  with 
Cliina  to  send  the  goods  there,  and  Mr,  Brooks  has  asked  you  if  you 
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had  not  sold  him  the  cotton  that  would  have  curtailed  the  constimp- 
tion  of  cotton  goods.  NoWj  that  is  not  exactly  the  question  that  I 
want  to  put  to  you,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  fix  your  mind  on  tliis  ques- 
tion that  I  will  propound.  That  spinner  could  not  make  the  trade 
through  you  because  you  could  not  use  the  cotton  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  Now,  supposing  for  one  moment  that  the 
cotton  exchange  would  not  be  m  existence,  that  spinner  could  not 
have  bought  tliat  cotton  from  you  and  therefore  could  not  have  sold 
to  China  those  goods. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  stated  that. 

Mr.  Mendelbaum.  Would  it  not  have  been  natural  for  him,  for 
that  man  in  that  deal  in  China,  to  go  to  England,  where  he  could 
have  used  the  cotton  exchango,  notwithstanding  it  would  be  abolished 
here,  and  thereby  would  not  that  make  this  country  the  loser,  those 
goods  being  manufactured  in  England,  and  which  m  the  event  of  a 
cotton  exoFiange  in  this  country  could  have  been  manufactured  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  NEvfLLE.  I  think  I  practically  stated  that.    That  is  the  fa«t. 

The  Chaihman.  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Lever,  in  the  first  day's  hearing,  if  I 
recall  his  remarks  correctly,  stated  that  a  law  had  been  introduced 
in  the  British  Parharaent  to  abolish  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association. 
That  struck  me  as  being  very  unusual,  a  very  unusual  proceeding  in 
the  face  of  what  I  knew  about  tlie  English  Government,  and  I  had 
an  inquiry  made  of  the  secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association, 
and  I  wish  to  submit  this  cablegram  which  has  been  forwarded  from 
Liverpool,  via  New  York,  dated  February  12  [reading]: 
Geotge  W.  Neville,  Hot«l  Cochran,  if  not  at  hotel  deliver  to  Commitlee  on  Agriculture, 
care  of  Chairman  Scott,  Washingtuu,  D.  C: 

There  has  been  no  BCtuallezisktion  against  futures  before  Parliament,  but  queetions 
have  occasionally  been  axked, 

Mr.  Lever,  So  that  the  recorii  may  be  entu-cly  straight,  I  sug- 
gested, I  think — my  intention  was  to  suggest  at  least — that  a  bul 
had  been  introduced  in  Parhament  and  was  pending  on  this  subject. 
I  think  you  showed  me  a  copy  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  in  my  office  a  copy  of  a  bill  which  I  was 
informed  was  introduced  by  William  Field,  an  Irish  member  of  the 
British  Parliament.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  abolish  future 
trading  on  any  exchange  in  England.  I  have  a  printed  copy  of  the 
bill.  Perhaps  I  could  not  say  definitely  that  it  had  been  introduced. 
I  had  some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Field,  who  wanted  some  copies 
of  the  bills  introduced  here,  and  he  inclosed  tliis  as  one  he  had  intro- 
duced. 

Mr.  Sims.  This  cablegram  does  not  contradict  anything  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  am  not  certain  tliat  the  bill  lias  been  introduced. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  statement  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  sir.  A  question  was  asked  regarding  the  fluc- 
tuation in  price  before  cotton  exchanges  were  established  and  after 
cotton  exchanges  were  established.  I  quote  from  page  303  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations.  Table  37  gives  an  average  fluctuation 
from  1828  to  1860  oi  32  per  cent.     From  1877  to  1909  the  averageis 
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'24.1  per  cent,  showing  a  difference  of  about  25  per  <»nt  less  since 
exchanges  were  inaugurated  than  before. 

The  Chaihman.  That  excludes  the  period  of  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes;  that  excludes  tne  period  of  the  war. 

Speaking  on  that  subject,  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  came  across  several 
years  ago,  long  before  this  investigation  was  ever  thought  of,  an  old 
newspaper  print  for  the  season  of  1836-37,  and  I  brought  it  down  to 
show  you  gentlehien  just  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

I  have  finished,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  HuQHEs.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question,  and  it  is  this.  I 
understood  Mr.  Marsh  to  say  the  other  day  that  an  order  giv6n,  say  in 
Georgia,  for  100  bales  of  cotton  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange, 
that  there  were  no  fixed  cliarges  to  accompany  that  order.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  understood  him  or  not,  but  I  so  understood  him  that 
there  were  no  fixed  chaiges  to  accompany  that  order, 

Mr.  Lever.  No  fixed  margins. 

Mr.  Hughes.  "Margins"  is  the  word  I  intended  to  use.  Now,  I 
know  a  gentleman  who  bought  some  200  bales  of  cotton  and  he  was 
required  to  accompany  that  order  with  $200,  and  of  course  as  the  cot- 
ton went  down  he  nad  to  put  up  money  again.  As  I  understand  it,  in 
Georgia  we  always  accompany  the  order  with  $1  per  bale.  I  want 
to  know  whether  that  is  the  usual  margin  or  not. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  can  hardly  answer  that  question.  I  woiUd  say  that 
very  often  the  personality  or  the  man  who  sends  the  order  would  have 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Mr,  Sims.  The  maigin  is  only  to  protect  the  exchange  member  who 
institutes  the  order. 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  understand  it  to  be  a  dollar  bill  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  can  not  answer  surely  about  that. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  refer  to  the  fluctuations  up  to  1860!  Then  the 
fluctuations  since  the  establishment  of  the  cotton  exchange  1 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Beall.  At  the  figures  you  gave,  I  did  not  imderstand  them  very 
well.  I  will  ask  you  if  this  is  not  true,  that  during  recent  years  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  fluctuations^     I  will  read  here: 

On  the  other  hand,  a  more  significant  and  surprising  fact  ia  that,  taking  the  lattn 
period  by  itself,  there  haa  been  a  pronounced  increase  m  Buotuations.  TEue,  during 
the  ten  years  ended  18tK)  there  were  no  fluctLations  of  ae  much  as  20  per  cent;  in  the 
next  ten  years  there  was  one,  and  in  the  nine  yeata  ended  with  August,  1909,  there 
were  four,  three  of  which,  as  just  stated,  were  m  the  "Sully  year."  Of  fiuctuatione 
of  as  much  aa  10  per  cent  of  the  mean  monthly  price  (but  less  than  20  per  cent),  tberp 
were  only  five  for  the  ten  years  ended  in  1890.  In  the  next  ten  years  there  were  18, 
while  ID  the  nine  years  ended  August,  1909,  there  were  28.  Of  the  56  monthly  fluc- 
tuations of  10  percent  or  more,  but  leas  than  20  percent,  which  occurred  during  the 
thirty-three  years  from  1S77  to  1909,  31,  or  subslaittially  more  than  one-half,  occumd 
in  the  teo  years  ended  1909. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  The  only  thing  I  have 
to  say  about  it  is  there  must  have  been  some  extraneous  circxmistances 
that  caused  those  fluctuations  in  the  matter  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  such  as  that. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.50  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  ti>- 
morrow,  Tlmraday,  February  17,  1910,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 
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*    Committee  on  Aqhiculture, 

House  of  Repbesentatives, 

Thursday,  February  17,  1910. 

The  committee  met  at  10,30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Ckaibman.  Before  thia  hearing  begins,  let  me  make  this  re- 
quest: We  are  very  anxious  to  conclude  the  hearing,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  gentlemen  from  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  at 
thia  morning's  session,  and  in  order  that  they  may  present  their 
statements,  I  will  ask  the  members  of  the  committee  and  others  to 
refrain  from  questioning  them  until  both  Mr.  Hubbard  and  Mr. 
Mandelbaum  have  concluded  what  they  desire  to  say.  If  gentlemen 
will  make  note  of  the  questions  which  occur  to  them  as  these  state- 
ments are  made,  opportunity  will  no  doubt  be  given,  after  the  state- 
ments are  made,  to  ask  them;  but  in  order  to  make  it  sure  that  these 
gentlemen  who  have  come  from  New  York  and  have  been  here  for  a 
week  should  be  permitted  to  say  what  they  desire  to  say,  I  make  thia 
request. 

TESTIHOITT  OF  MR.  SAmJEL  T.  EVBBABD.  OF  ITEW  TORE  CITT. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  not  state  whom  you  represent  and  what 
your  connections  are  ? 

Mr.  Hubbabd.  I  am  a  member  of  the  revision  committee  of  the 
cotton  exchange;  member  of  the  Marsh  committee  that  has  this  mat- 
ter in  charge;  a  cotton  commission  merchant;  a  cotton  merchant  on 
my  own  account.  Mr. Chairman,  there  seems  to  be  only  a  few  points 
which  have  not  been  touched  upon. 

The  CHAreMAN.  Pardon  me  just  one  moment;  are  you  president 
of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  I  was  president  in  1901  and 
1902, 

The  Chairman.  Your  only  official  connection  now  is  as  a  member 
of  the  revision  committee  ? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  That  is  all,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Excuse  my  interruption. 

Mr.  HuBBAHD.  Organized  in  1870  and  incorporated  in  1871  by  a 
number  of  clear-minded,  able  southern  men,  united  with  the  mer- 
chants then  engaged  in  the  cotton  busmess  in  New  York,  the  founders 
of  the  cotton  exchange  left  l)eliind  them  one  maxim  which  has  been 
folioweii  by  the  exchange  for  the  past  forty  years  of  its  existence,  and 
which  has  been  carried  down  as  a  tradition  to  be  lived  up  to,  namely, 
that  the  rules  which  govern  the  transactions  of  its  members  should 
not  be  regulated  by  precedent,  but  that  they  should  always  seek  to 
lead  in  all  of  the  questions  which  arise  in  the  cotton  world.  In  fact, 
it  is  their  duty,  as  they  look  at  it,  to  be  pioneers,  to  bring  forth  new 
methods,  to  bring  forth  new  ideas  for  discussion  and  final  adoption 
by  the  trade  of  the  world. 

When  I  entered  the  cotton  trade  in  the  spring  of  1871.  my  employers 
were  active  in  shipping  cotton  on  a  ship,  either  in  Cnarleston  or  in 
Mobile,  sending  the  samples  of  that  cotton  to  New  York,  and  that 
cotton  was  sold  and  resold  imtil  the  time  arrived  for  the  sailing  of  the 
ship  upon  which  it  was  to  put  to  reach  the  port  of  Liverpool.    Then 
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the  final  holder  of  the  cotton  in  New  York  placed  the  samples  on  a 
steamer,  drew  his  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  cotton  documents  were 
finally  to  be  taken  up  in  LiTerpooI,  or,  as  in  those  daya,  Cork,  Ireland, 
for  orders  when  the  cotton  arrived  on  theotherside.  While  that  cotton 
waa  afloat  it  was  sold  and  resold  in  the  port  of  New  York  a  number  of 
times,  probably  two,  three,  five,  or  a  dozen  times,  and  the  title  to  that 
cotton  afioat  was  transferred  by  means  of  these  bills  of  lading  until  it, 
as  I  have  stated,  reached  the  man  who  took  possession  of  the  cotton 
in  Europe.  That  is,  in  effect,  the  beeinnine  or  the  future  transactions 
in  the  port  of  New  York.  It  is  simiur  to  the  transactions  now  made 
there  for  forward  future  delivery,  only  different  in  the  fact  that  the 
cotton  inat«ad  of  being  afloat  m  the  hold  of  a  ship,  is  now  in  the 
warehouses,  either  in  New  York  or  in  other  porta  of  the  world.  The 
transfer  of  title  is  made  in  a  similar  manner,  bv  the  transfer  of  the 
warehouse  receipt  instead  of  the  transfer  of  the  oill  of  lading. 

As  this  system  developed  it  was  found  to  be  very  advantageous  for 
the  shippers  of  cotton  to  New  York  to  be  able  to  sell  their  cotton  for 
forward  delivery,  to  be  able  to  deliver  it  within  a  specified  time,  and 
that  the  privilege  of  the  time  of  delivery  should  fall  upon  the  shipper. 
Whether  cotton  is  brought  from  a  farm  in  a  wagon  or  whether  it  is 
brought  from  a  town  or  port  in  a  steamship  and  a  railroad,  the 
exigencies  of  transportation,  the  dangers  ot  a  breakdown,  have 
placed  upon  the  seller  the  duty  of  delivering  the  cotton  to  the  buyer, 
and  as  a  concession  to  the  seller  the  buyer  has  given  him  the  option 
of  delivering  to  him  at  any  time  during  a  certain  specified  period  the 
cotton  which  the  contract  calls  for.  In  other  words,  the  giving  of  the 
seller's  option  in  a  contract  for  future  delivery  arose,  and  has  con- 
tinued, from  the  difficulty  of  the  seller  delivering  that  cotton  and  the 
buyer  accepting  it,  by  having  a  leeway  of  thirty  days,  or  in  Europe  of 
sixty  days.  The  difficulty  in  Europe,  of  course,  was  involved  in  the 
danger  of  transportation  being  interrupted  by  storms,  therefore  they 
traded  there  in  coupled  months,  instead  of  trading  as  in  America 
in  single  months. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  practice  has  continued  through  a  long 
period  of  evolution.  The  steamshm  has  done  away  with  the  sailing 
vessel,  the  cotton  has  been  sold  for  forward  delivery  without  the 
transfer  of  title  until  the  final  man  has  taken  possession  of  it,  but  the 
contract  for  the  delivery  has  been  made  legally  binding,  as  if  the 
delivery  had  actually  been  completed.  The  evolution  or  these  rules 
and  regulations  has  not  been  accomplished  without  stress,  without 
disputes,  without  difference  of  opinion,  without  peisonai  antagonisms, 
which  at  times  have  lasted  for  years,  amongst  this  body  of  free  com- 
peting merchants.  Their  changes  have  all  called  for  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members,  and  among  those  two-thirds  there  have  been 
practically  as  many  differences  of  opinion  as  there  has  in  any  congre- 
gation of  men  engaged  in  competition  for  a  livelihood. 

We  found  finaUy  it  was  not  necessary  to  weigh  a  bale  of  cotton 
every  time  we  transferred  the  ownership;  we  found  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  sample  a  bale  of  cotton  every  tune  we  transferred  the  owner- 
ship; we  found  it  was  not  necessary  to  turn  that  cotton  out  of  the 
store  every  time  we  transferred  the  ownership;  we  found  that  was  a 
constant  loss  to  the  owner  of  the  cotton  and  a  constant  source  of  dis- 
putes and  differences  between  the  different  owners  as  it  passed  from 
nand  to  hand.    So  we  finally  evolved  the  system  of  transferring  it 
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by  means  of  a  warehouse  receipt.  Then  we  went  a  little  further  and 
said,  "If  we  can  transfer  cotton  by  a  warehouse  receipt,  why  can't  we 
decide  that  when  a  bale  of  cotton  is  once  good  middling  that  it  is 
always  good  middling?"  The  quality  of  cotton  does  not  change. 
Cotton  held  forty  years  is  just  exactly  the  same  in  ^rade  as  it  was 
when  it  was  raised.  Therefore  we  decided  upon  domg  away  with 
arbitration  between  members  on  the  dehveries,  and  that  we  would 
establish  a  court  w^o  would  have  absolutely  no  interest  in  cotton 
whatever^  whose  members  should  be  paid  a  sufficient  salary  that  they 
might  be  independent  of  any  transactions  in  the  cotton  market.  That 
court  is  still  in  existence.  We  pay  its  members  from  $3,000  to  $3,500 
a  year.  That  court  was  instituted  twenty-one  years  ago,  and  it  is 
now  the  final  court  of  appeal  for  tlie  settlement  of  all  disputes  between 
the  brokers  in  the  South  and  the  manufacturers  in  the  North,  and 
between  the  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  and  it  can 
be  used  by  anyone  in  this  country  or  in  Europe  who  wishes  to  submit 
to  its  decision  as  to  the  grade  of  cotton  submitted  to  it.  The  cost  is 
a  trifle,  something  like  10  cents  a  bale  on  the  part  of  each  man  sub- 
mitting the  cotton  for  decision.  That  process  of  determining  the 
grade  of  the  cotton  has  never  been  adopted  in  any  one  of  the  other 
cotton  markets  of  the  world,  and  the  reason  I  will  proceed  later  to 
tell  you. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  this  court 
could  decide  upon  the  grade,  some  method  must  be  adopted  to  do 
away  with  the  method  or  squabbling  and  fighting  over  the  differences 
between  the  grades  every  day  or  every  week.  We  finally  decided  that 
it  should  be  done  every  month,  and  in  all  those  years  there  was  a  con- 
test tor  the  majority  vote  of  this  committee  which  had  the  regulation 
of  the  differences  between  the  grades.  Finally  we  reached  this  point 
under  which  we  are  now  operating,  of  having  two  revisions  a  year. 
The  other  markets  of  the  world  say,  "That  is  a  very  foolish  arrange- 
ment. As  long  as  we  can  take  our  chance  of  determining  what  uie 
vantage  over  the  seller,  because  the  seller  does  not  know  the  exact 
value  of  that  cotton,  and  if  anything  occurs  while  that  cotton  is  in 
value  of  a  bale  of  cotton  is  when  it  comes  to  market,  we  have  an  ad- 
transit  to  us  from  him  it  must  occur  in  such  a  manner  as  to  decrease 
the  value  of  that  cotton."  We  can  not  improve  the  grade  of  cotton 
that  is  grown  by  the  elements,  but  the  elements  can  destroy  the  value 
of  a  grade  of  cotton  while  it  is  in  growing,  and  by  so  destroying  the 
value  of  the  grade  of  cotton  in  the  field  it  can  affect  the  value  of  all 
the  cotton  in  transit  or  in  the  possession  of  the  merchants  of  the 
country;  that  is.  it  can  affect  the  value  now  called  by  the  department 
"the  commercial  value."  That  is  a  system  which  is  as  old  as  the  hills. 
It  comes  back  to  the  old  idea  that  the  buyer  must  take  care  of  liim- 
self.  Therefore  he  proceeds  to  take  care  oi  himself,  very  naturally,  at 
the  expense  of  the  seller.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  principle  of 
human  nature  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  controvert. 

The  Liverpool  market,  which  for  a  century  has  pursued  tliis  course, 
and  the  New  Orleans  market  for  a  corresponding  length  of  time,  are 
buyers'  markets  in  their  origin  and  have  remained  so  to  the  present 
time-  A  buyers'  market  naturally  adopts  rules  and  regulations  to 
favor  the  buyer.  The  United  States,  and  especially  the  South,  are 
sellers;  they  are  not  buyers.  As  I  have  sat  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
listened  to  this  discussion,  it  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that, 
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instead  of  being  before  a  committee  on  agriculture  I  was  before  a 
committee  of  manuf  acturera.  I  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  buyer  and 
I  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  spinner,  but  I  have  heard  very  little  about 
the  seller  and  the  producer.  The  producer  is  the  man  who  wants  to 
obtain,  and  should  obtain,  the  greatest  value  possible  out  of  the  prod- 
ucts which  he  raises.  Now,  then,  if  we  can  estabhsh  a  valuation  of 
cotton  based  upon  the  scientific  value  of  cotton,  we  have  accomplished 
something  which  is  entirely  new;  we  have  e^ablished  something 
which  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  this  countrv,  and  which  is  of  the 
greatest  benefit,  of  course,  to  that  section  of  this  country  which  pro- 
duces the  cotton  crop — that  is,  the  South. 

Liverpool  has  asked  us  to  adopt  a  standard  of  classification ;  that  la, 
to  adopt  a  standard  of  middling  and  good  middling  and  low  middling, 
and  we  respond  to  Liverpool  by  saying,  "We  wiJl  adopt  a  standard 
provided  you  will  class  every  bale  of  cotton  that  goes  to  Ijiverpool 
that  is  submitted  for  arbitration,  by  that  box;  that  a  bale  of  good 
middling  is  a  bale  of  good  middling  by  that  box,  and  the  value  of  that 
bale  of  good  middling  is  good  middling:  it  is  not  the  value  that  two  or 
three  men,  arbitrators  or  the  Liverpool  market,  may  place  upon  that 
good  middUng  when  it  reaches  Liverpool."  In  other  words,  our 
efforts  are  devoted  to  this  principle;  We  believe  that  the  difference 
between  the  grades  should  be  settled  on  the  day  of  the  sale  and  not  on 
the  day  of  the  delivery.  We  find  the  planter  now  coming  to  sell  lus 
cotton  forward,  or  in  March,  for  delivery  next  October,  insists  with  hia 
commission  man  that  he  shall  receive  from  him,  from  the  planter,  the 
grades  of  cotton  at  a  fixed  difference;  that  is,  he  says,  "  I  want  to  seU 
you  300  bales  of  cotton  for  next  October  deliveiy,  and  I  will  deliver 
you  that  cotton  in  October,  that  good  middling  a  quarter  of  a  centon, 
and  low  middling  a  half  a  cent  off,"  He  comes  to  an  arrangement  as 
to  that  point.  Therefore  he  fixes  the  difference.  He  knows  what  he 
is  actually  going  to  receive.  He  is  going  to  deliver  that  cotton  in 
October,  six  months,  nine  months,  before  the  cotton  is  planted.  We 
find  the  consumer  doing  the  same  thing.  We  find  him  coming  to  us 
and  saying,  "I  will  buy  from  you  a  thousand  bales  of  strict  middling 
cotton  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent  on,  and  I  will  fix  the  price  of  the  cotton 
itself  whenever  I  wbh."  In  other  words,  he  buys  his  fixed  difference. 
Now,  then,  if  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  planter  to  do  that  and  it  b  a 
good  thing  for  the  consumer  to  do  that,  why  is  it  not  a  good  thii^  for 
the  merchant  to  do  it? 

We  believe  that  we  are  propounding  a  theoir  for  the  benefit  of  the 
producer,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  tor  our  own  benefit,  in 
giving  stability  to  the  value  of  the  cotton  in  which  we  deal,  and  we  are 
utterly  dumbfounded  to  see  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
bring  forward  a  proposition  to  commit  the  valuation  of  this  cotton  of 
which  we  ship  60  or  70  per  cent  to  Europe,  to  the  people  on  the  other 
side,  in  order  that  we  may  do  business  under  a  precedent  and  not  do 
business  under  new  methods  which  come  up  from  day  to  day.  The 
ordinary  business  life  of  an  exporter  of  cotton  in  the  United  States 
does  not  exceed  five  years.  It  may  exceed  three  years.  You  can 
look  all  over  the  South  and  you  can  count  on  the  fitters  of  your  two 
hands  the  number  of  men  who  have  been  in  the  export  business 
exclusively  in  cotton  for  five  years,  and  the  reason  is  what  I  have  been 
able  to  show  you.  He  ships  the  cotton  to  the  other  side.  The  value 
of  that  cotton  is  determined  not  on  the  day  he  sells  it,  which  may  be 
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in  September  or  October,  but  on  the  day  that  it  reaches  Liverpool, 
which  may  be  January  or  February.  While  that  cotton  is  afloat, 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  storm  sweeps  over  the  South,  the  grade  of  the 
cotton  is  injured,  a  frost  may  come,  and  it  is  made  tinged.  That 
cotton  reaches  Liverpool,  some  portion  of  it  does  not  come  up  exactly 
to  the  standard  which  he  sold,  and  tlie  value  of  that  cotton,  the 
reclamation  on  it,  is  determined,  not  on  the  value  of  the  cotton  on 
the  day  on  which  he  sold  it  in  the  United  States,  but  on  the  day  on 
which  it  was  delivered  in  Liverpool,  Bremen,  or  Havre,  and  he  has 
had  all  the  contingencies  of  the  weather  against  him  and  none  in 
his  favor;  he  can  not  have  any  in  his  favor.  You  say^  "Well,  men 
do  tliia  business.  Why  do  they  go  into  it!  Why  does  it  continue?" 
Why  ?  The  answer  is  very  simple.  I  went  into  that  business  myself. 
The  fascination  to  a  young  man  to  draw  a  bill  of  exchange  on 
Rothschilds,  or  the  North  German  Deutscher  Bank  of  Berlin,  or  Bar- 
ring Brothers,  of  London,  and  to  feel  that  somehow  he  is  in  partner- 
ship with  those  firms,  because  he  has  that  privilege,  is  very  strong. 
Another  reason  is  the  fact  that  he  always  feels  that  he  knows  a  little 
more  than  his  father,  and  that  is  a  very  excellent  thought,  because 
if  it  were  not  so  the  world  would  not  move.  But  after  having  been 
engaged  in  that  business  long  enough  to  have  lost  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  I  quit  it,  and  it  took  me  five  years  to  find  out  why  I 
lost  the  money,  but  I  found  out  as  other  people  have  found  out. 
So  that  now  the  American  export  nouses  who  live  do  so  by  maintain- 
ing a  house  in  Europe. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature,  gentlemen,  that  if  any  of  you  travel  on 
the  seas  you  never  see  the  flag  of  the  United  States  oii  a  merchant^ 
man ;  you  never  see  it  in  the  ports  of  Europe.  We  transfer  all  our 
cotton  and  all  our  wheat  and  all  our  products  of  every  description, 
and  send  them  to  Europe  on  somebody  else's  ships.  Did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  that  a  foreign  ship  is  the  only  article  in  the  world  that  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  is  prohibited  by  law  from  buying  or 
selling?  You  can  trade  in  anything  else,  but  when  it  comes  to 
buying  a  ship,  you  can  not  trade  in  it.  If  you  prohibit  a  man  trading 
in  cotton  for  future  delivery  in  the  United  States  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  that  method  of  trading  will  continue  in  other  portions  of  the 
world.     The  world  does  not  go  backward;  it  moves  forward. 

Having  established  this  court  of  arbitration  in  New  York,  and 
having  established  this  method  of  fixing  the  differences,  what  do 
we  find?  We  find  the  cotton  exchange  of  New  York,  instead  of 
becoming  and  remaining  a  local  institution,  has  become  an  institu- 
tion in  which  men  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade  for  their  own  benefit, 
for  their  own  advantage,  for  their  own  prestige,  seek  to  join.  We 
find  members  of  the  cotton  exchange  in  Boston,  Philadelpnia,  Balti- 
more, in  the  historic  city  of  Kichmond,  and  its  port,  Norfolk;  we 
find  them  in  Charlotte,  Greensboro,  South  Carolina,  that  wonderful 
country  which  seems  as  though  it  were  touched  by  an  Aladdin's  lamp 
in  my  memory;  we  find  them  in  Augusta  and  Savannah,  and  even 
back  in  Alabama  a  membership  has  recently  been  taken  out  by  a 
spinning  friend  of  mine  of  many  years  standing;  in  Birmingham,  in 
\lississippi,  in  New  OrleanSj  in  "Texa-s,  in  Memphis,  and  in  St.  Louis. 
All  those  men  have  a  vote  in  making  the  rules  of  the  exchange,  and 
we  ask  them  to  come  and  serve  on  our  revision  committee,  some- 
thing that  is  not  known  in  any  other  exchange  in  the  world. 
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Then  we  find  that  when  you  land  in  Liverpool  and  feel  a  littl* 
lonely  in  that  dust  and  dirt  of  the  city;  when  you  land  in  Havre  and 
look  around  those  beautiful  streets,  or  at  those  beautiful  skies;  whra 
you  land  in  Bremen,  that  wonderful  city  of  German  entraprise; 
whether  you  are  in  Moscow,  listening  to  the  bells  of  Kremlin,  lookii^ 
down  the  snowclad  streets ;  or  whether  you  are  in  Alexandria,  under 
the  shadow  of  Cleopatra's  Needle,  looKing  for  the  remains  of  the 
library  of  Alexander;  or  whether  you  are  on  the  top  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Milan,  that  beautiful  marble  treasure,  and  lookingout  on  the  streams 
of  the  Alps,  and  noting  that  they  are  harnessed  with  electric  power 
and  have  Deen  for  the  past  fifteen  years  for  the  purpose  of  consuming 
American  cotton;  or  whether  you  are  in  Barcelona,  the  home  of  the 
cotton-spinning  industry  of  Europe — and  you  feel  at  all  lonely,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  turn  on  your  heel  and  walk  into  the  ofBce  of  & 
member  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  This  is  an  institution 
which  ia  not  confined  to  one  city  or  one  State  or  one  country.  You 
find  these  gentlemen  everywhere.  The  reason  they  join  this  exchange 
is  because  of  the  fairness  of  the  methods  which  we  have  adopted.  If 
they  were  not  fair,  if  the  members  were  not  satisfied,  they  would  go 
and  do  their  business  elsewhere,  and  that  is  the  reason  wh^  our 
business  has  grown  as  it  has  in  the  past,  and,  as  I  believe,  it  will 
continue  to  grow  in  the  future. 

As  I  have  said,  we  keep  our  cotton  in  the  warehouses  in  New  York, 
that  portion  of  it  which  comes  to  New  York,  but  we  do  more  than 
that.  After  we  have  put  the  cotton  in  the  warehouse  and  locked  the 
doors,  we  put  a  notice  on  the  outside  of  the  warehouse  that  "In  this 
warehouse  are  165,000  bales  of  cotton,"  of  which  so  many  bales  are 
good  middlings,  and  so  many  middlings,  and  so  many  low  middlings, 
and  90  many  strict  good  ordinary,  and  if  you  want  to  buy  that  cotton 
you  know  you  are  going  to  get  the  cotton  which  it  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  seller  to  dehver  to  you.  The  buyer  is  put  on  notice.  Is 
that  done  in  any  other  trade  except  the  cotton  trade;  in  any  trade,  in 
any  business,  does  any  man  tell  you  what  he  has  got  for  sale  before 
you  enter  his  store  to  buy  it  ? 

I  have  heard  since  I  have  sat  here  this  question  of  arbitration 
amongst  the  spinners.  We  established  this  court,  gentlemen.  There 
is  a  little  verse  somewhere  in  the  Scriptures,  I  think  it  is  in  Matthew, 
which  says : 


These  disputes  have  arisen  and  have  first  been  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion, and  have  finally  come  to  be  settled  by  theclasaification  committee 
of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  the  last  court  of  appeal,  and  in 
order  to  ijieet  this  increasing  disposition  to  submit  to  the  decision 
of  that  classification  committee,  which  has  classed  the  cotton  in  the 
port  of  New  York  for  the  last  twenty-one  years,  we  have  been  obliged 
within  the  past  year,  to  accommodate  tne  demands  from  spinners 
and  from  merchants  in  the  cities,  to  enlace  our  cjuartera, 

I  will  close  what  I  have  to  say  with  just  this  statement:  If  the 
decision  of  that  classification  committee  was  not  satisfactory,  it 
would  not  grow,  but  in  order  to  show  you  that  it  is  satisfactory, 
I  should  like  to  read  from  this  little  document.     [Reading]: 

(c)  If  this  can  not  be  done,  themillsballselect  one  arbitrator  and  the  shipper  selct  . 
al0o  one  (theee  arbitrators  being  other  than  official  repreeentativeB)  between  wliom  ue 
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dispute  has  arisen,  to  whom  the  whole  question  shall  be  submitted  by  both  partiM 
to  dispute  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  and  in  the  event  these  two  can  not  agr«e,  they 
are  to  select  a  third  party  to  act  aa  umpire,  whose  judgment  shall  be  final.  If  kn 
umpire  can  not  be  agreed  upon,  then  the  matter  in  dispute  is  to  be  submitted  for  llie 
rubng  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  but  this  is  to  be  as  a  last  resort. 

id)  If  the  dispute  be  aa  to  ^de,  the  samples  drawn  by  the  mill  shall  be  submitted, 
ees  the  seller  claims  the  n^ht  lo  have  new  samples  drawn,  in  which  event  samples 
of  cotton  shall  be  drawn  by  either  party  with  the  consent  of  the  other,  or  by  a  third 
party  in  the  presence  of  both  parties.  Provided,  however,  that  in  cases  where  it  may 
he  impracticable  to  have  samples  subsequently  drawn,  the  cotton  not  so  sampled  shall 
beasBumed  to  be  of  the  grade  invoiced, 

(e)  Id  anv  arbitration,  or  where  any  question  is  submitted  to  the  ruling  of  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange,  the  party  against  whom  the  decision  is  rendered  ehall  be  liable  for 
the  expense  of  arbitration  or  submisflion. 

(/)  These  rules  shall  apply  as  to  staple  cotton,  except  in  matters  of  length  of  staple, 

or  Vicksburg,  i 
of  the  buyer. 

9.  Country  damaged  cotton  will  not  be  received  unless  put  in  condition  by  shipper. 

10.  In  absence  of  Other  agreement,  differences  ruling  on  New  York  Cotton  Eschange 
at  date  of  sale  are  to  be  used  in  settling  clalmn  under  all  coutracta,  except  that  one- 
eighth  differences  are  to  apply  on  one-naif  gradee  from  strict  good  middling  white  to 
strict  low  middling  white,  both  inclusive,  and  in  the  absence  of  specific  rules  herein 
governing  any  dispute  arieiug  between  parties,  the  ruling  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  is  to  govern. 

These  are  the  rules  of  the  Carolina  mills.  Here  is  the  contract  of 
the  Carolina  mills,  sale  memorandum  and  contract  governing  these 
rules,  and  also  the  names  of  all  the  gentlemen  who  participated  in 
this  discussion. 

(The  contract  referred  to  will  he  found  in  the  apj)endix.) 

The  Chaihman.  You  have  concluded  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  HuBBABD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Mandelhaum. 

TESTIMONY  OF  L.  MAHDELBAUM.  OF  HEW  YOEK  CITY. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  hy  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  business  and  other  connections 
in  relation  to  the  cotton  trade. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  am  a  cotton  broker.  My  official  connection 
with  the  exchange  is,  I  am  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers;  I  am 
a  member  of  the  committee  on  by-laws  and  rules,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  statistics  and  information,  member  of  the  supervisory 
committee,  to  whom  all  complaints  against  members  have  to  be 
directed,  and  also  a  member  of  the  revision  committee.  I  am  also 
a  member  of  the  so-called  Marsh  committee. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can  possibly  be,  and  after  what 
my  colleagues  have  said  there  will  be  verj'  little  ifor  me  to  say,  except 
that  I  have  been  trying  to  determine  for  myself  the  real  object  of  the 
propounders  of  those  different  bills  which  are  the  subject  of  consid- 
eration before  your  committee.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  trade,  that  it  was  a  question  as  to  the  benefit  or  loss 
occurring  to  the  growers  of  cotton  or  other  produce.  Sometimes  I 
have  thought  that  the  question  was  one  of  morab.  Also  it  must  be 
frankly  admitted  that  the  preponderance,  the  great  preponderance,  of 
the  testimony  brought  in  here  was  solely  on  the  suDJect  of  the  price 
and  the  prices  of  cotton,  and  the  moral  questions  which  seemed  to 

fiervade  those  bills  have  mostly  been  lost  sight  of.  I  have  tried  to 
athom  the  reasons.    Theu  .iust  be  a  reason  for  everything,  and  I 
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have  tried  as  much  as  possible  for  myself  to  get  at  the  reason  for  it, 
ill  studying  these  different  bills,  which  are  somewhat  different  in 
their  character,  particularly  the  so-called  Burleson  bill,  which  seenu 
to  consider  the  question  only  from  a  moral  standpoint  when  the  sell- 
ing of  cotton  is  concerned.  According  to  that  bill  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  how  much  a  man  buys  as  long  as  he  does  not  sell  any — 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  moral  in  that  fiill. 
[Laughter.]  The  so-called  Scott  bill,  brought  in  by  the  chairman  of 
this  committee,  is  at  least  consistent.  It  treats  the  seller  and  the 
buyer  equally  on  this  question. 

But  no  matter  what  those  bills  purport  to  be  or  what  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  proponents  of  the  bilb,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  all  reach 
the  fact  that  Congress  does  not  claim  the  power  of  direct  interfe^ 
ence  or  prohibition,  because,  if  it  claimed  the  right^  it  would  have  no 
reason  to  fall  back  on  the  mail  or  the  telegraph,  but  simply  would 
bring  a  law  in  of  interference  or  prohibition.  Now,  I  may  be  all 
wrong — I  am  not  a  lawyer,  gentlemen — but  in  order  to  justify  Con- 
gress in  prohibiting  or  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  exchange, 
Uiey  have  to  show  that  the  business  on  the  exchange  is  somewhat  of 
not  quite  a  moral  character;  otherwise  I  do  not  see  that  they  would 
claim  they  have  the  right,  on  broad  grounds,  to  interfere  with  and 
prohibit  that  business  by  prohibiting  it  the  mail  and  the  use  of  the 
telegraph. 

Right  there  I  meet  another  perplexing  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  that  is,  if  it  is  done  for  that  high  moral  purpose,  why  was  the 
coffee  exchange  exempted  from  its  provisions?  Why  was  the  ex- 
change excepted  that  deals  in  cotton  oil  futures,  ana  why  was  the 
very  stock  exchange  exempted  from  its  provisions  ?  It  shows  to  me 
clearly  that  the  moral  question  was  not  exactly  the  question  either, 
and  for  that  very  reason  it  has  been  impossiole  for  me  to  clearly 
make  up  my  mind  what  these  bills  really  stand  for. 

Let  us  look  at  the  next  question.  There  has  lately  been  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  a  white  slave  trade.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
member  of  Congress  would  claim  that  Congress  had  the  right  to 
prescribe,  based  on  the  fact  that  white  slaves  are  transported  by 
means  of  railroads,  that  every  man  traveling  with  a  woman  should 
have  to  make  an  affidavit  that  he  does  not  travel  with  her  for  the 
purpose  of  the  white  slave  trade.  Hotels  are  sometimes  used 
for  not  exactly  moral  purposes,  but  would  that  give  Congress  the 
right  to  prescribe  that  any  man  entering  with  a  woman  to  get 
lodging  at  night  should  make  an  affidavit  that  he  is  not  bringing 
her  there  for  immoral  purposes  ?  I  do  not  think  they  would  hold  for 
one  moment  that  such  a  thing  would  be  the  case  or  would  be  toler- 
ated. Gentlemen,  on  the  cotton  exchange  a  contract  is  exactly  of  a 
similar  nature.  It  is  a  strictly  legal  contract.  It  is  a  contract  which 
has  stood  the  fire  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  a  contract  which  hae 
stood  the  fire  to  be  enforced  in  the  South,  notwithstanding  all  the 
laws  that  they  have  been  able  to  get  up  against  it,  and  it  is  a  stricUy 
legal  business,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  might  be  used  some- 
times for  an  illegal  purpose.  That  does  not  make  it  illegal^  and  that. 
in  my  opinion,  should  not  justify  Congress  in  prohibiting  it  the  mail 
and  the  telegraph. 

Now,  let  us  come  to  what  an  abolition  of  the  exchanges  would 
bring  about,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible.     I  can  very  readily  under- 
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stand  in  one  way  why  the  spinners  would  like  very  much  to  have  the 
exchanges  eliminated,  and  I  will  tellffou  right  here  why  they  would 
not  have  to  any  more,  after  that  matter  that  came  out  accidentaJly 
yesterday  to  which  I  will  refer  briefly  afterward — becanse  they 
would  be  the  only  buyers;  no  one  could  actually  handle  cotton  any 
more  except  a  spinner.  I  admit  that,  and  I  make  the  frank  admis- 
sion. To  what  would  that  lead?  1  will  tell  vou,  gentlemen,  that 
you  have  now  already  the  so-calle<t  cotton  ducK  trust.  You  will  be 
astonished  if  I  tell  you  that  within  the  last  five  years  three  attempts 
have  been  made  to  combine  all  the  Southern  cotton  mills.  It  might 
surprise  you  if  I  tell  you  that  to-day  the  very  thing  is  going  on 
which  would  leave,  if  successful,  the  producer  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  spinner. 

It  has  been  asserted  here  that  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  is 
made  nugatory  on  the  exchanges.  There  never  waa  a  greater  fallacy 
propounded  by  the  people  who  mention  this  fact.  I  do  not  want  to 
detain  you  too  much  on  it,  but  the  fact  is  thaffrom  1890 — I  haven't 
the  statement  any  further  back  with  me — beginning  with  1890  every 
big  cotton  crop  soki  at  a  low  price  and  every  small  cotton  crop  sold 
at  a  high  price,  which  answers  that  assertion,  and  I  dismiss  it  smiply 
by  statmg  the  plain  fact. 

We  have  been  charged,  gentlemen,  with  almost  everything  under 
the  sun,  unfair  dealing,  and  everything  they  could  think  of.  Now 
you  gentlemen,  t!ie  majority  being  lawyers,  are  certainly  abo  busi- 
ness men  in  the  sense  in  which  I  take  the  law,  and  you  certainly  know 
that  business  generally  deals  with  those  houses,  or  with  those  cor- 
porations, where  it  is  treated  the  fairest.  Business  does  not  go  out 
of  the  way  to  deal  with  houses  where  it  is  treated  unfairly.  It 
always  seeks  to  trade  where  it  receives  fair  and  just  treatment. 
To-day,  gentlemen,  the  cotton  exchange  of  New  York  is  the  largest 
exchange  in  the  world.  It  does  more  business  to-day  than  New 
Orleans  and  Liverpool  put  together,  and  why?  Because  it  is  the 
only  exchange  where  people  know  what  they  do;  they  know  what 
they  buy  and  they  know  what  they  get,  and  that  is  the  reason  they 
seek  that  market. 

Another  thing  in  the  abolishment  of  the  exchange,  if  such  a  thing 
could  be  brought  about,  which  was  incidentally  brought  out — which 
I  frankly  admit,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  never  knew;  it  never  came  to  my 
mind,  I  know  it  never  came  to  the  minds  of  any  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  and  I  know  it  never  came  to  the  minds  of  any  of  the 
spinners^the  fact  which  was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Neville  quite  acci- 
(fentally  when  he  stated  that  a  mill  man  came  to  him  to  buy  25,000 
bales  of  cotton  to  cover  a  contract  of  goods  which  was  to  be  aelivered 
nearly  a  year  hence;  that  he  sold  him  thatcotton;  that  he  went  on  the 
exchange  and  hedged  it.  How  would  it  stand  if  there  was  no  ex- 
change, if  Mr,  Neville  could  not  have  hedged  himself  and  could  not 
have  sold  to  the  spinners  that  cotton,  and  the  spinners  could  not  have 
made  a  contract  with  the  Chinaman,  or  that  Chmese  exporter  ?  What 
would  have  been  the  consequence  t  That  man,  that  exporter,  would 
have  gone  to  Manchester,  to  Lancashire.  He  would  have  bought  his 
goods  there.  That  mill  man  in  Lancashire  or  Manchester  would  have 
gone  to  the  Liverpool  exchange  and  contracted  for  his  cotton  for 
future  delivery,  or  nedged,  and  that  would  have  enabled  him  to  take 
the  business  away  from  this  country,  to  take  it  away  from  the  labor- 
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ing  tnati  in  this  country,  and  injure  this  country  in  a  political  and 
economic  sense.  While  I  admifc,  and  I  had  it  brought  out  yesterday, 
that  might  not  lead  to  the  consumption  of  one  [wund  of  cotton  lees, 
because,  so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned,  it  would  not  make  any  differ- 
ence whether  it  is  consumed  in  England  or  consumed  in  this  country, 
it  would  deprive  the  American  factories  of  making  it,  and  it  would 
deprive  the  laboring  men  here  from  earning  what  they  are  justly 
entitled  to. 

The  question  of  hedgir^  has  been  touched  on  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Burleson  in  a  way  which  either  shows  that  he  does  not  understand  the 
question  or  that  ne  does  not  want  to  understand  it ;  it  is  either  one  or 
the  other.  Gentlemen,  cotton  is  hedged  not  for  the  purpose  of  an 
absolute  insurance,  not  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  an  absolute  risk; 
cotton  is  hedged  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  that  risk.  There  may  be 
small  variations,  and  if  you  could  hedge  those  variations  there  would 
not  be  any  longer  any  market;  there  would  not  be  any  necessity  for 
any  market. 

In  looking  further  over  those  bills  I  see  there  is  a  clause  in  them  even 
as  to  the  foreign  business;  in  other  words,  the  Congress  seeks  to  pre- 
scribe, or  tries  to  prescribe,  a  man  sending  an  order  from  Liverpool 
or  Bremen  to  make  an  affidavit  over  there  what  his  intention  is.  Do 
you  think  Congress  has  that  ri^ht,  to  fix  a  restriction  as  far  aa  Europe  I 
IS  concerned  ?  We  have  sometmies  imposed  on  the  Chinaman  and  tne 
Turk,  but  we  have  never  tried  it  on  the  Europeans,  and  I  do  not 
believe  for  one  moment  they  would  tolerate  it,     [Laughter.]    '  j 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  title  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  is,  ' 
to  my  mind,  a  great  misnomer.  It  is  simply  derived  from  the  fact  | 
that  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  is  situated  in  New  York.  It 
does  not  mean  that  it  gets  its  business  from  New  York.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  New  Yorii  Cotton  Exchange  is  dbtributed  oil  over  the 
South  and  all  over  the  civilized  world,  and  it  is  a  world's  exchange 
and  the  only  world's  exchange  in  this  country.  I  say  that  without 
any  fear  of  contradiction,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  it  may  come. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  question  of  wool,  why  it  was  that  there 
is  no  necessity  that  wool  should  be  traded  on  an  exchfinge.  Gentle- 
men, this  is  so  simple  that  anybody  who  is  familiar  with  the  matter 
would  laugh  at  it.  It  may  astonish  my  friend  over  here  [Mr.  Burle- 
son], who  IS  just  smiling  at  me  when  I  mention  the  matter,  to  know 
that  I  was  a  wool  raiser  m  Texas  almost  before  he  was  bom  [laughter]; 
that  I  dealt  in  wools  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  almost  before  he  was 
born;  that  I  claim  to  be  absolutely  familiar  with  wool.  Let  me 
show  you  only  one  instance  which  affects  the  price  of  wool.  You 
can  either  sell  or  you  can  not  sell  it.  I  have  had  to  hold  wool  for  a 
year  and  longer  to  be  able  to  sell  it.  The  difference  between  a  manu- 
ifacturer  coming  to  you  and  wanting  to  buy  wool  and  you  going  to  the 
manufacturer  and  wanting  to  sellwool  amounts  to  2  or  3  cents  a 
pound.  I  will  refer  to  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  not  traded  on  aa 
exchange.  You  take,  for  instance,  the  Texas  wools,  the  New  Mexican 
wools,  the  Colorado  wools,  the  California  wools,  which  are  all  traded 
in  what  we  call  the  dirt  and  the  grease.  Those  very  wools  do  not 
shrink  one  year  as  much  aa  they  shrink  another.  If  they  should  have 
a  very  heavy  rain  previous  to  the  shearing  time,  they  might  not  lose 
quite  so  much  in  scouring  them  as  they  would  lose  if  they  had  no 
rain  at  all,  as,  for  instance,  this  year.    It  is  something  which  the 
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buyer  absolutely  has  to  determine  for  himself;  it  is  his  indiviclual 
juagment  when  he  gets  that  wool,  and  that  is  what  makes  the  price, 
whether  that  wool  shrinks  50,  52,  55,  or  60  per  cent.  I  have  haa  wool 
before  the  ereatest  experts  that  the  New  York  market  ever  saw,  and 
one  claimed  it  would  snrink  52^  another  SS,  and  another  57.  Gientle- 
men,  that  in  itself  made  a  difference  in  the  price  of  2  or  3  cents  a 
pound,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  wools  can  not  be  traded  on 
the  exchan^ — only  one. 

Another  is  that  it  can  not  be  classed  like  cotton  can.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  State  of  Texas,  with  which  my  friend  to  the  left  is  more 
famihar  than  with  any  other.  There  are  sheep  men  in  Texas  who 
shear  onlj^  once  a  year;  there  are  others  who  shear  twice  a  year,  once 
in  the  spring  and  once  in  the  fall.  The  spring  wool  is  generally  the 
growth  of  seven  months  and  the  fall  is  the  growth  of  five,  caused  by 
the  fact  that  they  want  to  shear  as  early  as  possible  in  order  that  the 
sheep  would  have  a  little  wool  on  them  again  when  the  cold  season 
comes.  The  very  character  of  the  wool  is  entirely  different.  Tliere 
is  not  a  single  clip — which  used  to  be  always  sold  oy  the  name  of  the 
owner;  that  is  the  way  they  were  sold — there  is  not  s  single  clip  that 
compares  exactly  the  same  with  the  clip  of  any  other  man.  It  is 
something  entirely  individual.  I  think  I  can  better  illustrate  to  you 
if  I  tell  you  that  the  American  sheep  originally  was  a  Mexican  sheep, 
whose  wool  was  not  adapted  for  anything  but  carpets.  No  cloth 
could  be  made  out  of  it.  When  Texans  went  into  the  sheep  business 
they  commenced  by  degrees  to  raise  fine  breeds,  and  succeeded  to  a 
wonderful  degree,  and  there  are  to-day  as  fine  wools  in  Texas  as  are 
raised  anywhere.  But  that  does  not  do  away  with  the  fact  that  there 
are  not  two  clips  that  are  exactly  the  same.  In  my  time  I  used  to  sell 
the  Calahan  clrp  that  was  a  clip  that  amounted  to  160,000  or  180,000 

gsunds  every  six  months.  Every  man  in  New  York  knew  what  a 
alahan  clip  was,  and  they  bought  the  Calahan  clip,  no  matter  what 
it  was.  They  thought  sometimes  they  knew  it,  and  sometimes  they 
found  out  that  they  did  not.     [Laughter.] 

Another  thing  that  enters  into  the  sale  of  wool,  sometimes  is  shives 
and  sometimes  it  is  burrs,  which  can  only  he  taken  out  by  very 
improved  machinery.  You  can  not  sell  anything  of  that  character 
ahead  unless  you  can  show  what  you  have.  Contrast  with  it  the 
cotton.  I  do  not  know  how  much  you  know  about  cotton,  but  I 
think  it  is  not  disputed  that  cotton  can  be  accurately  classed  and 
every  grade  of  cotton  ascertained. 

Referring  to  the  question  somewhat,  in  my  concluding  remarks,  I 
must  say  that  I  sympathize  with  those  Members  of  Congress  who 
come  from  sections  where  cotton  is  raised.  They,  as  I  believe,  have 
been  instructed  and  almost  compelled  by  their  constituents  to  assme 
an  attitude  antagonistic  to  the  cotton  exchange.  I  ask  them  to  con- 
sider for  one  moment  that  if  their  constituents  had  been  present  at 
this  hearing  whether  they  would  be  still  of  the  same  mind  that  they 
were  when  they  wrote  those  letters?  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
man  in  the  hearing  of  my  voice  who  would  not  admit  readily  that 
it  would  have  brought  about  a  change  of  opinion  in  many  of  them. 
I  ask  them  to  rise  to  their  feelings  of  patriotism,  to  rise  above 
instructions  from  their  constituents  to  that  plane  which  does  work  for 
the  common  good  and  for  the  common  country,  and  not  only  for  a 
part — a  few  misguided  people  in  one  section  of  the  country.  I  ask 
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you,  gentlemen,  to  read  the  speech  of  Senator  Vest  and  read  the  speech 
of  Senator  White,  then  a  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  made  ao 
argument  on  the  Waahbum  hilL  which  is  to-day  as  unuiswerable 
as  at  the  time  he  delivered  it.  1  ask  you  gentlemen  to  rise  to  that 
plane  of  statesmanship  of  Senator  White,  now  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  the  greaitest  tribimaJ  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Concluding,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairmaii,  and 
through  you  eveiy  member  of  this  committee,  for  the  patience  with 
which  you  have  ustened  to  our  arguments,  for  the  courtesy  shown 
to  UB,  and,  above  all,  for  the  great  fairness  displayed  in  this  heuing. 

I  wish  to  submit  the  speeches  of  Senator  White  and  Senatw 
Vest. 

The  Chaibhan.  Without  objection  tliey  will  be  included  in  the 
hearing.  We  could  give  a  few  minutes  to  ezaminatioa,  if  some 
gentlemen  have  questions  to  ask. 

(The  s[»eeches  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.) 

Mr.  Ellerbe.  I  wont  to  ask  one  or  two  questions.  You  said  in 
your  excellent  remarks  that  it  was  always  true  that  a  big  crop 
Drought  a  small  price  and  a  small  crop  brought  a  big  price.  Is  it 
or  is  it  not  true  that  there  is  an  ola  expression  that  you  should 
bull  the  tail  end  of  a  big  crop  and  bear  the  tail  end  of  a  short  crop) 

Mr.  Mandblbaum,  I  did  not  hear  it  expressed  that  way.  I  heard 
it  different,  that  you  should  not  bull  the  tail  end  of  a  small  (^op 
and  should  not  bear  the  tail  end  of  a  big  crop. 

.  Mr.  Ellbrbe.  Is  it  not  true  that  when  the  country  gets  it  into 
their  heads  that  there  was  a  short  crop  made,  the  prices  generally 
go  down  at  the  end  of  that  year  t 

Mr.  Mandelbattm.  You  want  me  to  explain  that,  of  course.  You 
want  a  fair  answer. 

Mr.  Ellbrbe.  Certunly. 

Mr.  Mandblbauh.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  prospects  of  the 
growing  crop,  which  casts  its  shadows  long  before  it  enters  into 
actual  appearance,  and  which,  to  a  great  extent,  is  caused  by  the 
fact  that  a  great  many,  probably  a  great  many  more  producM^ 
than  I  or  you  loiow,  commence  selhng  the  new  crops. 

Mr.  Ellerbe.  The  question  I  remly  wanted  to  ask  yoa  is  this — 
I  just  happened  to  think  of  that — -you  stated  that  if  there  were  no 
exchanges  the  farmer  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  spinner  entirely ! 

Mr.  Mandblbaum.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ellebbb.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question,  and  I  am  serious 
about  it,  because  it  has  been  troubling  me  some  time.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  spinners  of  the  world  need,  approximately,  we  will  say,  a 
million  bales  of  cotton  a  month  ? 

Mr.  MjVNDELBAtTM.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Ellerbb.  Is  it  not  true  that  during  the  months  of  October, 
November,  and  December  from  60  to  75  per  cent  of  the  cotton  is 
soldi 

Mr.  Mandblbaum.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Ellebbe.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  spinners  of  the  worid  requiring 
a  miUion  bales  of  actual  spot  cotton  per  month  during  those  three 
months,  when,  we  will  say,  seven  miUion  of  bales  of  cotton  are  forced 
on  the  market,  can  they  not  go  in  the  market  and  buy  three  millioo 
bales  of  cotton,  go  on  your  cotton  exchanges  uid  ha^e  against,  bb 
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you  call  it,  four  million  bales,  then  withdraw  from  the  market  at 
the  time  the  poor  fanner  has  to  sell  his  cotton  and  leave  him  at  ths 
mercy  of  anybody  in  the  world,  with  nobody  to  buy  hia  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Mandelbauh.  You  want  me  to  answer  that  1 

Mr.  Ellebbe.  I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  that.  I  want 
to  repeat  now,  he  would  need  three  million  bales  of  cotton.  He 
can  buy  three  million.  He  can  go  and  buy  Marehs  and  Aprils  and 
Mays  and  Junes  and  Julys,  four  millions  of  it,  and  withdj^w  from 
the  market  and  force  the  farmer  to  dump  four  million  on  the  market 
when  there  is  an  actual  demand  for  only  three  million. 

Mr.  Mandblbadm.  I  want  to  answer  the  question  just  in  the  line 
in  which  Mr.  Neville  has.  It  ia  true  the  spinner  uses  approximately 
a  million  bales  of  cotton.  It  ia  equally  true  that  the  fanner,  during 
the  first  four  months  of  the  cotton  crop,  raises  not  seven  or  eight 
milhon,  but  nine  million.  It  is  equally  true  that  somebody  has  to 
buy  that  cotton,  and  it  ia  equally  true  tnat  by  the  medium  of  the  ex- 
changes those  buyers  are  furnished  to  enable  a  spinner  who  has  not 
got  the  money  to  buy  the  physical  cotton  during  the  entire  year, 
to  protect  himself  by  a  hedge  from  a  man  who  has  the  cotton  and 
paid  for  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  made  myself  perfectly 
clear  to  you. 

Mr.  EiXEEBE.  I  understand  you,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished,  Mr.  Ellerbel 

ib-.  Ellerbe.  I  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Hubbard  just  one  question. 

The  Chaibman.  Suppose  we  finish  with  Mr,  Mandelbaum  first. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  give  the  reason  why  you  could  not  have  a  wool 
exchange  dealing  in  futures  like  you  do  in  cottons^these  months, 
of  course — and  1  accept  it  as  absolutely  true.  Now,  then,  do  not 
wool  manufacturers  contract  their  output  for  many  months  ahead  i 

Mr,  Mandelbaum.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Sims.  Do  not  woolen  manufacturers  agree  to  sell — I  mean  the 
manufacturer  of  cloth — agree  to  sell  the  manufacturers  of  garments 
cloth  to  be  supplied  to  them  months  ahead  ? 

Mr,  Mandelbaum.  I  want  to  explain  that  to  you. 

Mr,  Sims.  I  am  first  asking  you  if  they  do  it. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  am  very  glad  you  brought  that  question  out. 
The  wool  that  most  manufacturers  buy  has  gone  through  a  portion 
of  the  manufacturing  process  already;  that  it,  through  the  scouring 
process.  After  wool  is  scoured  you  can  detennine  with  a  greater 
degree  of  accuracy  what  it  is  than  you  can  do  before  it  is  scoured. 
You  have  at  least  the  question  of  shrinkage  eUminated,  just  the  same 
way  as  you  can  detennine  after  it  is  put  into  cloth  with  some  less 
risk  what  it  is. 

Mr.  SiM8.  You  have  not  answered  my  question  at  all.  I  ask  you 
if  it  ia  a  fact  that  manufacturers  of  woolen  cloth  contract  to  sell  their 
output  for  dehvery  several  months  ahead  to  the  makers  of  clothing) 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  did  not  understand  you,  but  I  will  answer 
that  question.     I  suppose  it  is  done  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  it  not  a  general  thing  i 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  It  is  not;  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Do  woolen  manufacturers  manufacture  clothing  and  keep 
it  in  their  manufactories  and  wait  for  somebody  to  come* 

Mr,  Mandelbaum.  The  cloth,  yes. 

Mr.  SiM3.  As  a  general  rulel 
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Mr.  Mandblbaom,  The  cloth,  yes.  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you 
why  they  do  it  ? 

Mr.  SiHa.  I  am  asking  ^ou  for  a  fact  and  the  reason  of  it. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  will  tell-you  the  fact,  why  they  do  so.  One 
fact  is  that  manufactured  goods  do  not  fluctuate  in  the  way  raw 
products  fluctuate.  The  pnce  does  not  change,  is  one  thing.  An- 
other ia  the  protection  they  receive  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  Noth- 
ing can  be  shipped  from  any  foreign  country  that  does  not  pay  a 
prohibitive  duty,  almost,  and  that  keeps  the  goods  market  more 
steady. 

Mr.  Sims.  My  question  was  world-wide,  not  confined  to  the  Unital 
States, 

Mr.  Mandblbaum.  If  it  is  world-wide,  I  will  answer  it  no. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  generally  sell  their  goods  4 

Mr.  MANDEI.BAUM.  I  am  not  talki^  about  goods;  I  am  talking 
about  the  wool.  ' 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  talking  about  the  manufacturers  making  cloth 
from  wool.  Do  they  not  contract  to  sell  their  manufacture  ahead  of 
the  day  of  manufacture  ?    ■ 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Yes,  sir;  they  sell  it  six  months  ahead. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  you  have  answered  what  you  have  repeatedly 
refused  to  answer.  Then,  if  it  is  possible  for  Woolen  manufacturers, 
without  a  woolen  exchange,  to  sell  their  manufacture  six  months 
ahead,  why  could  not  cotton  manufacturers  do  the  same  way  without 
a  cotton  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Sims,  you  and  I  do  not 
agree  exactly  the  way  the  woolen  goods  business  is  done.  The 
manufacturer  buys  his  wool,  and,  as  they  pretty  much  have  to  pay 
the  same  price  for  the  wool  and  have  nothing  to  fear  from  forei^ 
competition,  do  not  export  any  woolen  goo(&,  they  put  a  certain 
price  on  it,  and  that  price  is  sent  out  to  their  drummers,  their  agente, 
and  those  goods  are  made  new  only  after  orders  are  received,  in  most 
instances. 

Mr,  Lever.  Reference  has  been  made  to- the  Marsh  committee. 
What  is  that  committee ) 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  The  Marsh  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
exchange  to  take  up  the  charges  made  in  the  first  book  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Knox  Smith. 

Mr.  Lever.  How  long  ago  was  that  committee  appointed ! 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  should  say  about  fifteen  months  ago. 

Mr.  Lever.  Has  it  ever  made  any  report? 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  No,  sir;  they  have  not  come  to  a  conclusion. 
They  are  making  tests  in  regard  to  loss  in  the  different  grades,  and 
the  reason  we  did  that  wasl>ecause  we  bad  been  assailed,  it  being 
stated  that  it  was  not  possible  that  seventeen  men  could  sit  on  a 
revision  committee  and  not  be  somewhat  influenced  by  individual 
members,  and  in  order  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  anyone  to  make 
those  differences,  we  wanted  to  see — and  we  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  money  on  it — whether  we  could  not  arrive  at  a  deflnite  conclusion 
and  vote  the  different  grades  according  to  their  spinning  value,  once 
and  forever. 

Mr.  Lever.  That  is  the  reason  you  have  not  made  the  report ) 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lever.  You  made  some  reference  to  the  moral  phase  inTolTed 
in  this  question.  Do  you  consider  there  is  a  moral  phase  inTolved 
in  it? 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  do  not.  I  am  only  saving  I  have  been  at  a 
loss  to  understand  what  the  propounders  of  this  Dill  are  proceeding 
under.  I  have  been  impressed  it  was  one  thing,  and  then  Ihave  been 
impressed  it  was  another. 

Mr,  IjEyer.  There  could  not  be  any  moral  phase  in  it,  unless  there 
were  illegitimate  transactions  on  the  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Mandelbauh.  There  could  not;  there  is  not. 

Mr.  Lever.  There  are  no  illegitimate  transactions  ? 

Mr.  Mandblbaum.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  just  onequestion  that  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Mandelbaum,  perhaps  two.  What  are  the  most  active  specula- 
tive months  ? 

)Ir.  Mandelbaum.  There  are  not  so-called  speculative  months; 
they  are  all  traded.  The  only  thing  is  that  for  some  reason  or  other, 
for  no  purpose — I  state  that  under  oath — for  no  reason  whatever 
it  seems  that  hardly  anybody  ever  trades  in  November,  There  is 
absolutely  no  reason  for  it,  and  that  hardly  anybody  ever  trades  in 
February,  and  that  hardly  anybody  ever  trades  in  April;  and  those 
are  the  only  three  months. 

Mr.  Ellerbe.  How  about  June  ? 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  June,  yes;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  That  fact  essentially  was  stated  here  by  other 
witnesses  several  times,  and  I  had  a  curiosity  to  know  if  there  was 
any  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  It  is  a  mere  accident  that  those  months  have 
been  the  active  months,  and  everybody  would  rather  trade  in  an 
active  month  than  in  one  that  is  inactive,  but  it  is  absolutely  and 
unqualifiedly  on  no  theory  connected  with  the  exchange. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  just  by  accident  it  happens  that  the  same 
months  each  year  are  dull  in  the  cotton  exchange? 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Yes,  that  does  not  refer  to  price.  The  price 
is  the  same  whether  they  are  traded  or  not.  You  seem  to  labor 
under  a  misapprehension  that  it  would  make  any  difiFerence  of  the 
price. 

The  Chairman.  It  really  has  no  particular  bearing. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  If  you  wanted  to  buy  in  November  you  could 
buv,  and  it  would  have  the  same  relative  value  with  the  other  months. 

'I'he  Chairman.  I  understand  that  perfectly,  but  the  answer  to  my 
question  would  have  no  particular  bearing  on  these  bills.  I  only 
asked  it  out  of  curiosity. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Just  a  mere  accident. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  in  a  product  in  which 
there  was  so  much  trading  in  bulk  there  should  just  happen  to  be 
three  or  four  months  of  the  year  when  the  trading  would  be  dull. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Eight  months  in  the  year;  only  four  inactive 
months. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  only  tiiree  or  four  months  in  the  year  in 
which  the  trading  should  be  dull. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  It  may  astonish  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
amongst  ourselves  have  often  sought  for  the  reason  for  that,  and  we 
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never  could  find  what  the  reason  was  that  hardly  anybody  ever 
trades  in  February,  November,  April,  or  June. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  is  something  about  the  cotton  business 
that  even  you  do  not  know.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Beooks.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  Mr,  Neville  in  hia  state- 
ment yesterday  that  it  curtails  the  consumption  of  cotton  for  the 
American  merchant  not  to  be  able  to  sell  ahead  to  the  exporters,  aa 
he  illustrated  in  his  case  with  the  Chinese  m«%hant. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  do  not  think  I  stated  it. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  very  positive  you  did. 

Mr.  Neville.  I  am  reading  over  the  testimony  now,  and  if  I  find 
it  I  will  call  your  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  If  he  stated  it  I  disagree  with  him,  and  I  have 
disagreed  with  a  great  many  of  my  colleagues;  sometimes  to  a  very 
heated  extent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  too  bad.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Brooks.  If  it  would  benefit  the  foreign  spinners  for  Ihese 
futures  to  be  prohibited,  throwing  the  trade  over  there,  why  are  the 
American  spinners  in  favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  think  I  made  mysdf  perfectlv  clear  that 
this  was  one  of  the  phases  that  came  out  yesterday  in  wuich  even  we 
thought  it  just  came  out  by  accident.  We  did  not  think  of  it  until 
it  came  out  yesterday  just  by  accident,  when  Mr.  Neville  touched 
that  question,  and  I  just  saw  where  the  difference  came  in,  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  ever  occurred  to  a  spinner.  It  did  not  ooour  to  me,  and 
I  have  studied  it  as  closely  as  anybody- 
Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Mandelbaum,  the  elimination  of  the  New  York 
exchange,  in  your  judgment,  would  not  be  especially  to  the  detriment 
of  the  spinner,  I  understood  you  t 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  think  so;  I  think  it  would  be  to  the  absolute 
detriment  of  the  spinner. 

Mr.  Beall.  It  would  be  possible  for  the  spinner  to  readjust  his 
business  so  as  to  still  continue  to  spin  cotton,  even  without  an  ex- 
change t 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Everything  can  be  readjusted  in  this  world,  Mr. 
Beall.  We  even  might  get  along  without  any  Congress.  [Great 
laughter.] 

Mr.  Heplin.  You  would  hke  to  dispose  of  this  one,  would  you  not) 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  would  not.  I  have  the  behest  respect  for 
Congress. 

Jfr.  Beall.  You  do  not  agree,  then,  with  these  other  gentlemen, 
that  the  elimination  of  the  exchange  would  result  in  putting  the 
producer  of  cotton  very  largely  at  the  mercy  of  the  spinner! 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  do. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  do  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  do  think,  then,  that  the  elimination  of  the  ex- 
change would  put  the  spinner  in  position  to  dominate  the  cotton 
market  ^ 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  would  not  be  long  before  he 
wouM  have  a  combination,  too,  to  do  it  with. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  think  it  would  be  ultimately  to  the  advantage  of 
the  spinner  to  have  the  exchange  eliminated,  then} 
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Mr.  Manselbaum.  Not  after  lie  found  how  it  affected  him — aome- 
times  a  man  wants  something  very  badly  and  he  ^ts  awful  sick  after 
he  gets  it.  It  has  happen^  to  you  already;  it  happened  to  me 
yesterday,     [Great  laughter.] 

Mr.  Beall.  How  did  you  reconcile  that  with  your  statement  that 
the  elimination  of  the  exchange  would  give  the  spinner  the  mastery 
of  the  market? 

Mr.  Mandelbauu.  At  first  it  would  benefit  him  as  far  as  the  pur- 
chase of  cotton  is  concerned.  It  would  certainly  work  to  his  braiefit 
for  any  goods  he  uses  in  this  country.  But  one  mie  day — which  is  not 
an  isolated  case;  that  case  cited  by  my  friend  Neville  is  a  case  that 
happens  almost  every  day;  we  are  naturally  getting  to  be  less  of  an 
exporting  country,  and  are  bound  to  get  to  be  leas  of  an  exporting 
country  as  our  natural  products  grow  less,  and  are  consumed  at 
home — and  tlien  one  day  ther  would  find  they  could  not  make  a  con- 
tract with  a  merchant  in  doina,  Japan,  or  in  Italy,  because  they 
could  not  secure  the  cotton  for  future  deuvery. 

Mr,  Beall.  Just  one  case  Mr,  Neville  used  m  illustration.  In  indi- 
vidual instances  it  would  then  be  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  spinner  'i 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  would  put  it  in  a  great  many  instances,  not 
in  individual  instances. 

Mr.  Beall.  Would  you  think  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  would  be 
to  the  detriment  of  the  spinner  t 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  It  would  be  from  a  poUtical  and  economical 
aspect.  It  would  be  to  the  absolute  detriment  of  the  industries  of 
the  country,  which  are  all  intimately  connected  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Beall.  With  the  elimination  of  the  exchar^e  the  cotton  mer- 
chant could  still  continue  to  do  business  ? 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  No. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  do  not  a^ree,  then,  with  Mr.  Cone  ?  He  stated 
he  was  a  cotton  merchant  and  could  probably  make  more  money  un- 
der a  different  system  than  he  makes  now. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  agree  with  him  and  I  disa^ee  with  him. 
More  might  be  made  on  200  bales  tlian  he  is  making  now  on  1,600, 
It  may  be  he  looks  at  it  from  that  view.  But  I  want  to  give  you  a 
little  history  in  answer  to  that  question.  When  I  did  business  in  San 
Antonio,  in  1872  and  1873,  we  used  to  figure,  in  buying  cotton,  on  a 
margin  of  1^  to  2  cents  above  all  expenses.  That  was  from  S7.50  to 
SIO  a  bale,  and  then  very  often  we  came  out  behind  because  the  mar- 
gin was  not  sufficient. 

Mr.  Beall.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  agree  with  Mr,  Cone  t 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  do  not  agree  with  him. 

Mr,  Beall.  That  answers  my  question.  Your  chief  solicitude  is 
for  the  producer.     You  think  it  would  work  to  his  detriment} 

Mr.  Mandelbaum,  My  chief  solicitude — I  want  to  be  perfectly 
frank — is  for  everybody  connected  with  that  business,  whether  he  be 
the  producer,  tlie  spinner,  or  the  man  in  New  York. 

Mr,  Beall.  Is  there  anything  connected  with  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange,  its  methods  of  doing  business,  its  management,  its  opera- 
tions, that  you  do  not  approve  of? 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  As  far  as  the  management  goes,  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  I  do  not  approve  of, 

Mr.  Beall.  I  mean  the  system  of  conducting  the  business. 
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Mr.  MANDBLBAtTH.  There  are  things  on  which  men  differ,  like  all 
men  differ. 

Mr.  Bball.  I  understand  that;  but  is  there  anything  you  do  not 
indorse } 

Mr.  MANDBLBAim.  Nothing  that  pertaina  to  the  cotton  exchange 
as  an  exchange. 

Mr.  Beall.  Its  methods  of  doing  business? 

Mr.  Mandbubaum.  No,  air, 

Mr.  Beall.  You  give  your  indorsement,  then,  to  everything  con- 
nected with  the  cotton  exchange  and  its  methods  of  doing  business ) 

Mr.  Mandblbauh.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Beall.  A  while  ago  you  made  some  comparisons  between  the 
Burleson  bill  and  the  Scott  bill.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
operation  of  the  Burleson  bill  would  affect  only  one  class,  either  the 
buyer  or  the  seller,  I  have  forgotten. 

Mr.  Lamb.  The  seller. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  would  infer  from  (hat  that  you  think  the  Scott  bill  is 
a  better  bill,  broader  in  its  application,  and  so  forth,  than  the  Burleson 
bill? 

Mr.  Mandelbauu.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Beall.  Have  you  ever  compared  those  two  bills  ( 

Mr.  Mandelbaiim.  To  a  certain  extent,  yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  will  ask  you,  as  a  matter  oi  fact  is  it  not  true  that  the 
Burleson  bill  and  the  Scott  bill  are  exactly  the  same,  except  one  of 
them  applies  to  cotton  and  the  other  apphea  to  cotton  and  grain! 

Mr.  Mandblbauh.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Beall.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  language  of  the  two  bills,  para- 
graph after  paragraph,  is  exactlv  the  same ) 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  only  got  them  day  before 
yesterday,  and  I  had  absolutely  no  time  to  make  a  close  study,  but  on 
a  superficial  looking  at  the  bills  it  seemed  to  me,  and  I  believe  so  yet, 
that  the  Burleson  bill  does  not  speak  about  anything  but  selling  the 
cotton. 

Mr.  Beall.  If  they  are  the  same,  then  the  distinction  you  draw 
between  them  is  not  a  correct  one  ? 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  The  distinction  would  not  be  a  correct  one, 
except  that  it  would  be  a  further  distinction  between  the  business  of 
the  exchanges  in  this  country;  that  it  would  eliminate  from  them  the 
grain  exchange. 

Mr.  Bball.  Suppose  there  traded  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  only  the  members  of  the  exchange,  only  the  spinners,  only 
the  merchants  who  handle  cotton — they  are  the  only  ones  who  conduct 
any  business  on  the  exchange,  or  for  whom  any  business  on  the 
exchange  is  conducted — and  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  existed 
under  those  conditions.  Suppose  there  is  only  the  trading  between 
you  members,  only  the  hedgmg  of  the  cotton  merchants  and  only  the 
hedging  of  the  spinner;  could  there  exist  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchai^e  as  it  is  conducted  now  ? 

Mr.  &fANDELBAUM.  Mr.  Beall,  I  am  not  a  prophet;  I  can  not  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  Beall.  The  question  I  have  suggested  eliminates  only  the  man 
who  goes  in  there  and  trades  on  it  purely  as  a  means  of  speculation. 
That  is  the  only  man,  I  understand,  whom  my  question  eliminates. 
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Mr.  MAifSELBAnM.  No;  you  clothe  business  with  such  diffisohieB 
i  to  require  affidavits  on  Both  sides  that  would  make  it  appear  UtaA 
le  business  that  is  done  on  the  New  York  Cotton  BxchaiigB  would 
B  of  a  Bemicriniinal  character. 

Mr.  Bball,  I  am  only  asking  you  if  the  NewYorh  Cotton  Exchange 
3uld  exist  if  only  these  classes  were  included. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Beau..  I  am  only  eliminating  the  man  who  speculates  upon 
atton  as  a  pure  matter  of  speculation. 

Mr.  Mandelbauh.  I  think  it  could. 

Mr.  Beall.  Would  the  business  of  the  exchange  be  serjously 
flFectedl 

Mr.  Mandelbauh.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Bball.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  your  judgment,  a  veiy 
isge  part  of  the  business  upon  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  is 
onducted  by  men  who  trade  on  that  exchange  simply  through  a 
pirit  of  pure  speculation ! 

Mr.  Mandblbaum.  No,  air.  That  leads  back  again  to  the  whole 
uestion  of  future  trading,  Mr.  Beall. 

Mr.  Bball.  You  spoke  of  the  difference  between  wool  and  cotton. 

Mr.  Mandelbauh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bball,  There  are  differences,  of  course,  but  is  it  not  true  that 
1  both  the  wool  trade  and  the  cotton  trade  there  is  at  least  this  point 
f  similarity — that  in  both  there  must  be  a  supply  of  lambs  in  order 
3  make  trading  brisk} 

Mr.  Mandelbauh.  In  wool } 

Mr.  Bball.  In  wool  and  cotton  both. 

Mr.  Mandelbauh.  In  wool  there  must  be  a  supply  of  lambs;  that 
\  the  origin  of  the  business.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bball.  Is  not  the  lamb  in  the  cotton  business  of  about  as 
luch  importance  as  the  lamb  in  the  wool  business  t 

Mr.  Mandelbauh.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  will  ask  you  just  one  question,  if  everybody  else 
as  concluded.  I  believe  it  is  your  contention,  and  that  ot  your  col- 
tagues,  that  there  are  no  transactions  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
bichange  in  which  the  intention  of  bona  fide  delivery  is  not  present, 
Ithougn  the  expectation  may  be  absent! 

Mr.  ilANDBLBAUM,    It  is. 

The  Chaibuan.  Then,  a  bill  which  seeks  only  to  interdict  messages 
elating  to  contracts  in  which  future  delivery  is  not  intended  would 
ot  in  any  way  concern  the  New  York  Exchange? 

Mr.  Mandelbauh.  I  do  not  think  so,  for  the  very  reason  that  if 
n  affidavit  could  be  demanded,  or  would  be  demanded,  it' would  put 

stigma  upon  the  whole  business  and  destroy  its  iofluence  amongst 
he  commercial  world,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  amongst  tbe 
'hole  commercial  world. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  affidavit  would  be  difficult  to  get. 

Mr.  Mandelbauh.  Affidavits  can  be  made  very  easy  m  this  coun- 
ry,  and  the  fact  is  that  there  are  so  many  affidavits  required  that  it 
senis  to  me  sometimes  that  they  have  really  lost  theu:  effect,  and 
here  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  this  bill,  to  a  great  extent, 
'ould  encourage  perjury,  evasion,  and  circumvenUon  of  the  law. 
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Mr.  MdjAuaHUN.  There  would  be  do  need  of  evasion  or  circum- 
vention, because  they  are  ail  dealing  honestly.  It  would  seem  to  be 
a  difficulty  imposed  on  the  dealer  to  make  the  affidavit. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  do  not  know  what  might  be  in  your  mind 
when  you  send  an  order  from  Omaha  or  some  ouier  place.  I  have  to 
take  it  in  good  faith  that  you  do. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  would  be  a  mere  incoQvemence  to  the  dealers 
there? 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  In  New  York? 

Mr.  McLAUonLiN.  It  would  be  a  mere  inconvenience  to  those  doing 
business  any  day  through  the  stock  exchange,  if  an  affidavit  were 
required  in  each  case ! 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  The  stock  exchange  is  not  included  in  that  bill. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  cotton  exchange,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  It  would  not  only  be  an  inconvenience,  but, 
as  I  stated  to  the  chairman,  it  would  give  the  whole  buainees  a  some- 
what dishonorable  character. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  throw  a  stigma  on  it,  in  your  judgment! 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Throw  a  stigma  on  it.  It  would  be  used  prin- 
cipally by  exchaDgea  like  the  Liverpool  exchange. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  member  of  the  committee,  or  any  of  the 
gentlemen,  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Mandelbaum  or  any  other  member  of 
the  delegation  from  New  York  a  question  I 

Mr.  Eli^bbe.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Hubbard  one  or  two  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Please  make  the  questions  as  short  as  posdble. 

Mr.  Ellerbe.  I  listened  to  his  remarks  about  traveling  abroad  and 
meeting  a  member  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  everywhere. 
I  want  him  to  tell  me  how  many  members  of  the  cotton  exchange 
live  outside  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  believe  about  69  or  70. 

Mr.  Ellebbe.  Out  of  a  total  membership  of  whatt 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will 
permit  me,  Mr.  Hubbard  is  only  referring  to  t^e  southern  members, 

Mr.  Hubbard.  No;  I  am  speaking  of  those  who  live  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  wish  to  hand  you  a  directory  of  the  New  lorit 
Cotton  Exchange. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  he  glad  to  have  it, 

Mr.  Ellerbe.  I  know  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  contracts 
or  trades  were  made  in  any  one  year,  but  there  are  certain  figures  dial 
always  stand  out  prominently  in  everything.  Can  you  t^  me  the 
maximum ;  have  you  any  idea  ? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  No;  I  nave  no  idea, 

Mr.  Ellekbe.  You  do  not  know  about  what  it  would  be  t 

Mr.  HuBBA&D.  No  more  than  I  could  tell,  as  I  attempted  to  illus- 
trate, when  I  went  into  business  how  many  times  a  bale  of  cotton  had 
been  sold  before  it  reached  Europe.  I  know  we  used  to  sell  the  bales 
over  and  over  again,  and  finally  we  would  sometimes  get  the  same 
cotton  back  agam.  My  employers  would  find  the  market  had  gone 
up  sufficiently  and  would  buy  back  the  cotton  we  had  previouslr 
8old. 

Mr.  Ellerbe.  I  notice  in  the  daily  reports,  for  instance,  sales 
500,000  bales;  sales  1,000,000  bales. 
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Mr.  HtnsAU).  Thoee  are  estimatea. 

Mr.  Blleebe.  There  is  no  record  kept«f  th&tt 

Mr.  HuBHAao.  I  have  been  there  when  a  man  said  20,000  bales 
vere  traded  or  8,000  bales  were  traded  in  a  dav.  It  is  just  Bimply  a 
mess  at  it.  An  employer  will  say,  "  How  muon  has  been  txaded  in  a 
lay  1 "  I  saj,  "  I  do  not  know."  He  will  say,  "Do  you  think  it  has 
9een  a  milhon?"     I  answer,  "Maybe." 

Mr.  Ellbkbe.  Then  there  is  no  way  of  ascertuniogt 

Mr.  HVBBABD.   No. 

Mr.  Hksxjn.  Have  you  ever  had  any  cotton  brought  taim  t^ 
Liverpool  exchange  back  to  the  New  York  exchange  t 

Mr.  Hubbard.  There  has  been  cotton  brought  back.  I  never 
brought  any  back  myself. 

Mr.  Lktsb.  In  your  beet  judnnent,  Mr.  Hubbard,  how  many  bales 
3f  cotton  handled  would  you  caJl  an  active  dav  OD  the  exchange  f 

Mr.  HuBBABD.  I  should  think  500,000  bales  would  be  an  aotnre 
dav. 

Mr.  Levbh.  Would  you  call  350,000  a  normal  day's  work  t 

Mr.  HuBBABD.  No,  I  do  not  think  so;  I  think  that  estimate  is  too 
high. 

Mr.  Lbveb.  a  million  bales  would  be  abnoimal  i 

Mr.  HCBBABD.  That  is  extraordinaiy. 

Mr.  Leveb.  Five  hundred  thousand  would  be  about  Hm  nonnal 
day? 

Mr.  HuBBABD.  That  would  be  an  active  day.  . 

Mr.  Ellebbe.  Now,  if  I  may  just  ask  one  more  question,  in  order 
to  be  perfectly  fair  with  you — you  see  what  we  are  getting  at,  of  oousBel 

Mr.  HuBBABD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellebbe.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  some  expression  of  opinion 
on  this  point;  if  that  350,000  be  a  normal  day's  transaction,  how 
much  of  that  is  done  by  the  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  between  themselves,  where  no  commissions  are  paid,  and 
approximately  how  much  is  done  by  outsiders,  where  they  pay  S15 
a  contract  t 

Mr.  HuBBABD.  I  could  not  say.  It  ia  very  difficult  to  tell.  I 
might  have  a  stock  of  cotton  in  store  in  New  York,  as  I  had  the 
other  day,  and  have  now,  and  I  had  sold  March  against  it,  and 
there  came  a  demand  for  January,  which  carried  January  to  a  pre- 
mium over  March  so  that  it  might  be  more  profitable  for  me  to  make 
delivery  of  the  cotton  in  January  than  March;  I  bought  6,500  balee 
of  those  8,000  and  sold  January — there  would  be  13,000  bales — 
without  paying  a  commission.  So  it  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  reach 
that  conclusion. 

Mr.  Bbooks.  Have  you  any  fibres  of  the  annual  expense  of 'main- 
taining the  machinery  of  the  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  It  is  all  in  a  report.  My  impression  is  that  the 
amount  expended  for  running  the  exchange  and  furnishing  the  in- 
formation of  the  exchange,  our  largest  it^n  is  S18,000  or  $20,000. 
I  think  the  expenses  are  about  $45,000. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  They  are  covered  by  a  levving  of  does  of  S75 
a  year  upon  the  membership.  It  could  not  possibly  m  that  amount. 
It  ia  generally  a  Uttle  less. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  It  is  in  the  report.  We  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  furnish  you  the  exact  figures. 
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Mr.  Leveh.  What  is  the  highest  and  lowest  price  paid  for  a  seat  on 
the  exchange,  in  your  recollection ! 

Mr.  Hubbard.  At  the  formation  I  do  not  know  what  thev 
charged — a  sum  of  money  necessary  to  equip  a  room  and  establiBn 
the  exchange.  I  paid  J300  for  my  membership  in  the  exchange  m 
1879.  Then  we  wanted  to  erect  a  ouilding  and  we  limited  our  mem- 
bership and  gave  the  world  a  chance  to  come  in  and  buy  member- 
ships, which  they  did,  and  the  price  ran  up  to  about  $5,625,  at  which 
I  think  Mr.  Mandelbaum  bought  the  highest  seat  that  had  been  sold 
at  that  time.  Afterwards  the  price  went  down  to  I  think  it  was 
$800. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Five  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  And  since  that  time  it  has  been  advancing.  One 
time  it  sold  as  high  as  $23,000.  Two  years  ago  I  bought  one  for  my 
son  at  $8,000,  and  now  I  think  they  are  worth  about  (15,000  or 
$16,000. 

Mr.  Sius.  Is  there  not  as  much  actual  cotton  bought,  sold,  shipped, 
and  received  in  the  month  of  November,  as  there  is  in  the  month  of 
December,  as  a  general  rule! 

Mr.  Hubbard.  There  is  a  little  more  that  comes  into  the  market 
in  November  than  in  December. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  there  not  as  much  in  February,  as  a  rule,  as  in  March) 

Mr.  Hubbard.  There  is  more. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  there  not  as  much  in  April  as  in  May* 

Mr.  Hubbard.  There  is  more,  or  should  be. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  there  not  as  much  in  June,  as  a  rule,  as  there  is  is 
July? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  It  is  about  an  even  thing. 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Hubbard,  suppose  you  sell  a  thousand  bales  of  cot- 
ton for  December's  delivery  now  ? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  what  month  would  you  buy  as  a  hedge  against  that 
cotton  ? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Next  December  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  could  not  buy  December  now;  it  is  very  difficult 
to  buy  December. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  quoted,  though;  you  would  buy  December? 

Mr.  Hubbard.   Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  then,  when  will  you  sell  your  hedge  in  actual 
operation  *     I  have  no  trick  question. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Just  as  soon  as  I  buy  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  you  buy  the  cotton  along  in  the  fall  as  it  ia  deliv- 
ered? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Yes,  sir;  whenever  I  can  buy  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  when  you  get  the  cotton  in  October  or  November 
so  you  can  comply  with  the  spot  contract,  you  would  sell  your  Decem- 
ber hedge  ? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  as  an  inevitable  result,  when  the  farmer  is  selling 
more  cotton  than  the  market  demands  and  you  are  selling  out  your 
hed^e,  does  it  not  tend  to  aid  in  the  depression  of  the  price  ? 

llr.  Hubbard.  I  do  not  see  it,  sir 
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Mr.  Snis.  Selling  both  at  the  same  time  t 

Mr.  HuBBABD.  I  do  not  see  it  so  at  all,  because  there  ate  buyers  for 
all  deliveries  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Sims.  Who  buys  vour  hedge  when  you  sell  it  out  to  protect 
yourself  on  your  December  deUvery  t 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Another  merchant  who  is  making  another  hedge. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Hed^ng  in  December  1 

Mr.  HuBBABD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sms.  Can  you  gentlemen,  all  operating  in  the  same  month, 
hedge  against  each  oimv  as  to  that  month  1 

as.  ^TBBABD.  It  depends  upon  our  orders.  I  can  hedge  and  Mr. 
Neville  can  hedge  me.  He  may  have  a  contract  from  the  spinner  to 
buy,  and  I  may  be  selling  for  a  man.  It  happened  last  spring  when  I 
bought  that  low-grade  cotton. 

i&.  SiHs.  In  as  much  as  there  is  much  actual  business  done  in 
November,  and  more  than  there  is  in  December,  vrhj  is  tiiere  not  as 
much  future  selliog  or  buying  in  November  as  there  is  in  December  or 
October* 

Mr.  HuBBABD.  I  do  not  know ;  it  is  a  psycholoncal  question. 

Mr.  Sms.  And  you  have  been  president  of  Uie  cotton  exchange 
three  times  1 

Mr.  HuBBABD.  Twice. 

Mr.  Sms.  And  one  of  its  charter  members! 

Mr.  Hubbard.  No;  I  was  then  a  boy. 

Mr.  SiHS.  And  you  can  not  answer  that  qiiestion  1 

Mr.  Hdbbaed.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SiMB.  I  do  not  mean  it  as  an  insinuation;  I  mean  you  do  not 
know? 

Mr,  Hdbbabd.  No. 

Mr.  Neviixe.  Aa  an  exporter  of  cotton  and  a  large  seller  ahead,  I 
can  answer  that  question  m  this  way 

Mr.  Sims.  You  be^ed  me  to  quit  asking  you  any  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  answer. 

Mr.  Neville.  My  answer  to  that' question  is  this:  That  spinners 
very  rarely  ask  you  for  November  shipments.  They  usually  buy 
September-October  shipments,  and  this  cotton  enables  their  mills  to 
run  until  January  or  February.  The  next  .time  they  want  the  cotton 
shipped  to  them  is  December  shipments.  I  can  not  recall  a  season 
where  I  have  sold  specifically  to  a  spinner  for  a  stated  November 
shipment.  I  have  sold  them  October-November  shipments  where 
I  have  the  option  of  shyjping  either  in  October  or  November. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  you  force  me  to  ask  you  another  question. 

Mr.  Neville.  All  right. 

Mr.  SiuB.  Are  not  the  exports  of  cotton  in  November  relatively  as 
great  as  they  are  in  December  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  cotton  that  has  been  sold  for 
September  and  October  shipment  from  some  interior  point. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  you  can  get  along  without  futures  to  hedge  for  four 
months,  why  can  you  not  get  along  all  twelve  ? 

Mr,  Neville.  Try  it. 

Mr.  SiHS.  I  am  not  going  to  try  it. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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Rules  known  as  Carouna  Mill  Rules,  or  bvles  adopted  bi  Soothkabtuh 
CoTTOH  BuTERs'  Association,  and  assented  to  bt  RBPasaBNTATivEs  of  Ambki- 
CAN  Cotton  Manupacturbks  Association  and  Refresbntatitbb  or  Caboliba 
Mills,  and  bovbbninq  the  sale  of  cotton  to  domebtio  hiUiB. 


if  not,  then  as  below  etsted. 

b.  If  the  mill  and  the  shippeT  can  a^Tee  upon  a  third  party  who  is  coDveraant  with 
the  conduct  of  the  busineaB,  the  question  ahall  be  Hubimtted  to  this  third  party,  and 
his  judgment  shall  be  final. 

c.  If  this  can  not  be  done,  the  mill  shall  select  one  ubitrator  and  the  shipper  select 
also  one  (these  arbitratois  being  otheT  than  the  official  reprasentativea  b^ween  whom 
the  dispute  has  arisen),  to  whom  the  whole  question  shall  be  submitted  by  both  par- 
ties to  dispute  cither  verbally  or  in  writing,  and  in  the  event  these  can  not  agree, 
they  are  to  select  a  third  party  to  act  as  umpire,  whose  judgment  shall  be  final,  IE 
an  umpire  can  not  be  agr^d  upon,  then  the  matter  in  dispute  is  to  be  sabmitted  he 
the  ruQng  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  but  this  to  be  a  last  resort. 

d.  If  the  dispute  be  as  to  ^rade,  the  samples  drawn  by  the  mill  Bhall  be  submitted, 
unless  the  seller  claims  the  right  to  have  new  samples  drawn,  in  which  event  samples 
of  cotton  shall  be  drawn  bv  either  party  with  the  consent  of  the  other,  or  by  a  third 
party  in  the  presence  of  both  parties.  Provided,  however,  that  in  casea  whae  it 
mav  be  impracticable  to  have  samples  subsequently  drawn,  the  cotton  not  ao  aamiJed 
slull  be  assumed  to  be  of  the  grade  invoiced. 

e.  In  any  arbitration,  or  where  any  question  is  submitted  to  the  ruling  of  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange,  the  party  against  whom  the  decision  is  rendered  shalf  be  li^le 


9.  In  absence  of  other  agreement,  differences  ruling  on  New  York  Cotton  EscbaDge 
at  dfte  of  sale  are  to  be  used  in  settling  claims  under  all  contracts;  and  in  the  absence 
of  specilic  rules  hereto  covering  any  dispute  arbing  between  parties,  the  ruling  of 
the  Kew  York  Cotton  Exchange  is  to  govern,    Unlesi  -■=     -  -  ■         i 

otherwise,  in  writine,  these  rules  are  to  govern  in 
between  shipper  and  mills, 

C.  W.  Hbath,   Chairmait, 
Gaesab  Conb, 
A,  W.  Hatwabd, 

T.    I.    HlCKHAN, 

Artbub  Whittaii, 
ConaiatUe  ATneriran  Cotton  Manufactvrert  Auotvttian. 
E.  A.  Shtth,   Chtarman, 
Jahbb  L.  Obb, 
Lbwib  W.  Parker, 
Committee  <if  South  Carolina  Mani^aettiren. 
J.  S.  Hall,  Chotmum, 
J.  P.  Fbrrall, 
C.  B.  HowARn, 
H.  H.  Osa, 
Paul  T.  Haskell, 
Committft  SoutJuattenn  Cotton  Bvytri  Atmxiatimi. 


Speech  op  Senator  Edward  D.  White,  of  Lodisiana,  bbpori  the  Unttbd  Btatm 
Senate,  Jitlt  21  and  22,  1892.  Concbrnino  thb  Wabbburn  Bill:  A  Measure 

D&eiONED  TO  E^OHIBIT  FuTUBE  DEALINGS  IN  PoRK  PrODUCTTS.  GrAIN,  AND  CoTTON. 

Mr.  President:  The  votes  which  have  been  hitherto  had  in  the  8enat«  to  take  up  this 
bill  and  the  general  line  on  which  the  argument  has  proceeded  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  is  probably  a  majority  sentiment  on  the  floor  in  favor  of  the  bill.  I  should  hesi- 
tate very  much  with  this  knowledge  to  make  an;^ '-' "  ''■ "~ — ' '-  "•" 

constitutionality  of  the  bill. 
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if  I  wore  not  protonndly  conscious  that  in  my  judgment  there  haa  been  before  the 
American  Congicea  for  many  yeara  no  more  pernicious,  no  more  vicious,  no  more  flic- 
nantly  unconstitutional  legislation,  no  legulation  more  tending  to  uudermine  and 


destroy  the  very  toiuidatioDs  of  our  Government,  and  none  more  calculated  to  do  untold 
uid  untellablenarm  to  the  people  of  this  great  country.  The  interests  which  this  pro- 
posed legislation  aflect  are  enormous.  The  products,  the  price  or  sale  of  which  the 
bill  attempts  to  regulate,  run  up  into  vast  nropoTtiona. 

The  theory  of  the  Senator  who  presents  tne  bill  and  who  urges  it  with  so  much  zeal 
on  this  floor  is  that  if  the  bill  passes,  to  all  the  groat  body  of  the  consumers  of  this  coun- 
try, representing  78  per  cent  of  the  papulation,  there  is  to  be  an  enhancement  in 
the  coot  of  these  vast  products.  If,  then,  the  arguments  of  the  propooents  of  the  bill 
be  true,  upon  nearly  three  billion  dollars  of  products  the  effect  of  this  legislation  will 
be  to  increase  the  price  to  all  the  consumers  of  the  country. 

My  judgment  is,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  bill  passes,  the  necessary  effect  will 
be  to  reduce  the  prices  obtained  by  the  producers  of  the  country  to  a  considenble 
dwnee  upon  this  great  sum. 

With  these  great  issues  involved  in  this  bill,  issues  which  go  home  to  every  hearth- 
stone in  this  land,  issues  which  reach  out  their  tingeTS  into  the  pockets  of  every  man, 
be  he  rich  or  poor,  I  think  I  shall  be  justified  in  an  attempt  to  discuss  its  provisions 
deliberately,  tn  order  to  point  out  what  1  conceive  to  be  the  flagrant  constitutional 
defects  which  are  involved  in  it,  and  the  gross  financial  and  business  heresies  which  it 
contains. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  analyze  the  bill.  What  does  the  firat  section  provide?  It  haa 
been  gone  over  very  frequently,  but  I  shall  go  over  it  again  in  order  to  make  clear  what 
I  Bban  endeavor  to  say. 

The  first  section  forbids  options,  which  in  the  argot  of  the  commercial  gamblers  are 
known  as  "put&and  calls."  Now,  what  is  a  put  or  call,  or  an  option,  as  defined  in  tjiis 
bill?  It  is  a  contract  by  which  a  man  gives  to  another  a  sum  of  money  Cor  the  privilege 
of  calling  upon  that  man  to  deliver  property,  or  for  the  privilege  of  deliverine  to  him. 
It  ia  a  purely  unilateral  contract,  by  which  a  man  gives  a  sum  of  money  tor  tie  privi- 
lege of  delivering  or  receiving  property. 

So  far  as  this  contract  is  concerned,  or  this  so-called  contract,  I  have  no  word  ol 
defense  to  raise  because  it  is  a  contract  which  engendera  no  obligation  per  se.  Courts 
of  this  land,  at  least  the  courts  in  my  State,  have  declared  it  is  a  contract  without  a 
consideration,  which  can  not  be  enforced;  that  it  involves  within  its  bosom  an  element 
of  chance  which  inakea  it  purely  aleatory,  and,  therefore,  takes  it  out  of  the  domain  of 
all  those  great  contracts  around  which  the  law  throws  the  shelter  of  its  protection  and 
the  instrumentalities  for  its  enforcement. 

What  does  the  second  section  provide?  The  second  section  defines  futures.  What 
does  it  de^ne  futures  to  be?  It  defines  any  contract  to  be  a  future  where  the  oneaelling 
at  the  time  of  sale  is  not  the  actual  owner  of  the  property,  however  real  may  be  his  in- 
tention to  dehver  at  the  time  stipulated  and  however  great  may  be  his  means  of  ful- 
fillment. What  else  does  it  provide?  After  defining  this  contract  it  then  goes  on  to 
say  that  neither  the  Government  of  the  United  States  nor  any  municipality,  nor  any 
StatCj  nor  any  farmer,  in  so  far  as  he  may  have  made  a  crop  or  had  a  crop  in  procees 
of  being  made,  shall  be  brought  within  the  grasp  of  the  provision.  The  amendment 
which  has  been  adopted  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  also  takes  all 
retail  dealers  out  of  the  reach  of  the  second  section. 

The  bill  defines  options.  The  bill  defines  futures.  Is  the  definition  general  in 
both  cases?  It  is.  Now,  if  the  proposed  statute  stopped  there  and  contained  its 
penalties,  then  every  human  being  and  every  contract  tor  options  and  futures  wher- 
ever our  administration  extended  would  be  brought  within  the  provisions  of  the 
general  statute.  Does  this  bill  do  that?  No|  it  ie  discriminating  from  one  end  to 
the  other.    It  is  flagrantly  and  openly  disc  rim  mating. 

After  defining  options  and  futures,  then  the  bill  goes  on  to  say,  not  that  all  con- 
tracts of  that  kmd  within  this  broad  land  shall  come  within  reach  of  this  general 
statute.  No,  but  it  picks  out  particular  things  and  particular  subjects-matter 
to  make  them  alone  the  subjects  of  the  general  law,  which,  if  it  has  any  founda- 
tion in  public  necessity  or  public  right,  should  operate  over  a  sway  as  broad  as  our 
jurisdiction. 

Now,  to  what  is  the  bill  applied?  Here  are  these  contracts  and  bore  are  theoe 
general  definitions.  What  does  the  bill  say?  That  the  articles  to  which  the  fore- 
?tions  relate  are  raw  or  unmanufactured  cotton,  hops,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye, 
K)rk,  lard  and  bacon.  Of  all  the  vast  objects  of  contract  in  this  land  it  makes 
a  general  definition,  and  then  singles  these  out  alone  te  cover  them  by  the  provisions 
ot  the  statute.  If  there  is  a  Senator  who  does  not  admit  that  from  the  <iay  of  the 
M^na  Charta  down  the  first  and  the  elementary  principle  laid  down  by  Engliah- 
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speaking  people  is  that  the  general  lawe  ehould  be  operated  generally  and  that  do 
(TiBcrimination  should  be  exercised?  The  distinguiahed  Senator  from  Miesieeippi 
(Mr.  George)  helped  to  frame  a  cnnstitution  in  hia  State  recently.  I  venture  to  sty 
that  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  veeted  in  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Miesiseippi 
this  discriminatiDg  clause  would  be  atricken  with  constitutional  paralysis,  because 
it  was  not  the  geaeml  law.  There  is  cot  a,  modem  state  constitution  in  this  Unioii 
which  has  not  put  its  anathema  on  dbcrimination.  How,  then,  is  this  bill  justified? 
I  do  not  know.  By  what  rule  has  it  been  written?  What  has  been  the  prescience 
which  has  looked  over  all  this  laud  and  picked  out  these  particular  objects  to  make 
them  alone  the  subject-matter  of  this  discriminating  law? 

Mr.  President,  be  the  clamor  what  it  may,  I  know  my  people  well  and  I  should 
not  be  afraid  to  go  with  my  vote  before  them  with  this  third  swtion  in  my  hand  and 
invoke  their  ordinaiy  sense  of  common  American  fair  play  aad  feel  abstuutely  con- 
Sdent  of  their  renunciation  of  this  attempt  to  discriminate  m  favor  of  the  one  product 
afi  against  another  product. 

How  is  this  justified?  I  have  heard  some  talk  about  agricultural  products.  My 
mail  has  been  burdened  every  day  tor  almost  a  month  with  some  circular  gotten 
up  by  some  committee  somewhero.  The  Senator  says  that  this  bill  is  in  the  intereat 
I  the  farmers,  that  the  farmers  are  scattered,  that  they  are  not  organized  and  "" 


lot  protect  their  right,  and,  therefore,  they  must  be  looked  after.  My  mail  has  been 
Durdencd  with  private  letters,  telegrams,  circulars,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  in  favor 
of  the  bill  which  has  engendered  in  my  mind  a  deep-seated  alarm  that  there  is  ■ 
mighty  conspiracy  against  the  cnmsumers  of  the  country  and  in  favor  of  certain  tavoted 
persons,  and  1  think  I  can  demonstrate  such  to  be  the  fact  before  I  take  my  seat. 

Now,  take  food  products.  Does  this  bill  embrace  food  products?  Is  cotton  a 
food  product?  Where  are  butter  and  cheese,  and  cattle,  and  all  the  thousand  odier 
food  products  which  are  left  out  of  this  bill  which  is  called  a  food-product  bill?  You 
have  in  the  bill  things  which  are  not  food  products  and  you  have  not  food  products 
in,  and  yet  it  is  said  a  great  clamor  comes  up  for  this  bill  from  the  American  people 
because  it  is  a  bill  to  protect  food  products.  If  we  are  going  to  protect  food  producb 
let  us  protect  them.      Do  not  let  us  discriminate. 

If  the  gambling  spirit  is  what  the  Senator  thinks,  then  this  bill  is  going  to  close 
the  exchanges  to  these  products  and  open  the  bucket  shops  and  gambling  salooni 
all  over  the  country  to  tne  products  which  he  discrimiitates  against,  and  we  must 
write  in  the  title  "An  act  passed  by  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  stimulate  gam- 
bling In  the  agricultural  products,  and  to  encourage  the  opening  of  bucket  shops, 
by  forbidding  gambling  in  a  few  products  and  licensing  as  to  the  others." 

But,  Mr  President,  whatapropoaition  that  these  thinga  are  picked  out  foranathemi 
and  denunciation  because  they  are  dealt  in  on  boards  of  trade)  God  of  mercy,  in  thii 
age  of  the  world  arc  we  to  shut  our  eyes  to  every  teaching  of  the  Bnglish-apeaking 
race?  Are  we  to  confess  that  we  are  more  ignorant  than  were  our  torefsthers  2W 
years  ago? 

^liat  is  the  history  of  English  commerce?  What  has  enabled  it  to  grow  and  pros- 
per, carry  on  its  wings  the  light  of  civilization  and  religion  and  truth  all  over  this 
world?  What  has  done  it,  sir,  but  the  energies  of  the  great  commercial  bodies  of  the 
world,  speaking  through  their  chambers  of  commerce  and  their  boards  of  trade?  The 
very  structure  of  our  Government,  almost  the  very  fiber  of  this  Government,  wai 
evolved  in  that  country  which  preserved  its  liberties  by  the  efforts  of  its  great  bodies 
of  merchants  assembled  together  for  the  purpoao  of  trading.  The  very  essence  of 
trading  is  liberty  itself;  intercourse  engenders  the  immortal  spirit  of  liberty  from  the 
very  fact  that  men  gather  together  in  the  interest  of  commerce,  which  needs  the  wings 
of  liberty  and  of  peace  to  spread  itself  in  enlightening  and  improving  the  world. 

I^t  us  see  what  the  argument  oE  the  Senator  womd  lead  us  to.  What  are  the«e 
boards  of  trade?  They  are  merely  the  agRregation  of  merchants  who  meet  in  a  room 
to  collect  the  information  necessary  to  enable  every  man  to  trade  on  an  equal  footing. 
The  telegraph,  the  reports  of  all  kinds,  the  bulletm  board,  and  everything  open;  so, 
if  I  may  oe  pardoned  the  use  of  such  slang  expression,  there  is  a  fair  and  square  deal: 
and  the  man  who  buys  and  the  man  who  sells,  all  possessing  the  information  which  ie 
garnered  all  over  the  whole  world,  deal  on  an  e((ual  footing. 

Mr.  President,  boards  of  trade  are  true  evolutions  of  that  doctrine  of  equality  which 
has  dominated  the  world,  the  equality  and  liberty  of  man.  The  poor  man  with  small 
capital  who  comea  into  the  great  chambers  of  commerce  and  the  Boarda  of  tnule,  with 
all  the  information  exposed  to  his  view,  needs  to  protect  himself  from  being  gouged 
and  destroyed  only  with  the  light  of  the  reason  which  God  has  eiven  him.  It  ii 
putting  him  on  anequality  with  tnerich  man,  Thepurftoseofthis  bill,  then,  is  tostrike 
down  all  the  trading  which  can  be  done  at  an  equal  advantBge,  and  to  stimulate  the 
trading  where  the  email  man  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  big  man.    Its  purpose,  thea, 
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IB  to  allow  tiadii^  where  all  the  protections  which  modem  society  and  moderD  coio- 
merce  have  evolved  will  be  destroyed.    •    *    • 

Mr.  President,  when  I  Burreiidered  the  floor  yesterday  I  was  discussing  what  I  con- 
ceived to  be  the  cooEueion  and  the  discrimination  in  the  terma  of  the  bill  aa  to  the  pro- 
vinous  creating  or  defining  the  acta  which  the  bill  prohibits,  or  virtually  prohibitu,  bo 
as  to  show  that  the  objects  embiaced  in  these  deflnitionti  were  defined  by  no  rule,  fol- 
lowed no  coherent  or  consiBtent  line  of  thouf;ht,  conflicted  one  with  the  other,  and 
were  utterly  and  entirely  irreconcilable.  It  we  view  the  bill  as  claseityiM  the  prod- 
ucts as  agricultural  producU,  then  a  vast  number  of  agricultural  producta  were 
omitted.  If  we  view  the  bill  as  a  claaBilication  of  food  producta  it  omits  many  things 
which  are  food  products. 

in  answer  to  that  argument  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Washburn)  yeaterdav 
said  that  the  line  of  thought  along  which  the  bill  proceeded  was  to  reach  thin^  whico 
were  traded  in  on  boards  of  trade.  The  aigumcnt  which  was  had  yesterday,  1  think, 
led  up  directly  to  the  cooclueion  that  if  that  were  the  line  of  thought  which  dominated 
the  bill,  then  the  necesaary  effect  of  the  bill  wae  to  increase  mstead  of  decreasing 
gambling  and  speculation,  "because,  as  this  system  of  gambling  and  speculation  has 
Itaoriginin  the  mevitable  tendency  of  the  human  charaoler  to  take  risks,  particularly 
under  the  conditions  of  modem  life,  the  exclusion  of  a  few  articles  which  were  gambled 
in  to-day,  leaving  the  vast  sum  of  human  products  out  of  the  inhibitions  of  the  bill, 
would  simply  deflect  the  channel  of  gambling  from  the  bed  into  which  it  now  flowH 
into  a  wider  and  deeper  and  stronger  and  a  more  pernicious  stream  of  gambling. 

I  called  attention,  however,  1  think,  yesterdai/  to  the  fact  tJiat  there  was  in  my 
judgment  a  philosophically  fundamental  mistake  in  attempting  to  forbid  speculative 
tendencies  on  boards  of  trade  where  that  tendency  could  be  executed  with  reasonable 
honeety  and  with  reasonable  precaution,  and  encourage  and  foster  speculation  where 
those  restraints  and  restrictions  and  precautions  did  not  exist. 

Last  night  my  attention  was  called  to  a  diKcussion  of  this  question  in  a  book  on 
political  economy,  which  seems  tii  be  so  apposite,  so  entirely  to  embrace  the  subject- 
matter  ol  this  discussion  that  I  will  send  to  th^  desk  and  have  read  the  paragraph  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention:  , 

"  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  markets  have  been  the  subject  of  popular  prejudice  and 
moral  objection,  almost  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  with  which  they  economize 
time,  transportation,  and  effort,  and  equalize  prices.  The  proper  meaning  of  a  market 
is  not  merely  the  place  set  apart  in  which  buyers  and  sellers  may  meet  with  their 
goods,  but  all  that  territory,  with  its  groups  of  buyers  and  sellerF,  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers, of  which  the  residents  are  so  broi^ht  into  union  and  contact  with  each  other 
by  the  mutual  intelligence  which  arises  thruugh  reciprocal  commerce  that  one  price 
is  arrived  at  by  all  with  facility  and  promptitude. 

"A  market  rises  into  its  highest  efficiency  and  value  when  it  concentrates  into  one 
focus  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  a  certain  commodity  as  to  become, 
in  conjunction  with  one  or  two  other  markets  of  the  same  kind,  an  authoritative 
standards  of  prices  of  the  articles  in  which  it  deals,  for  all  buyers  and  sellers  through 
the  world.  By  aid  of  the  quick  intelligence  which  the  telegraph  supplies  and  of  the 
swift  transportation  which  steam  affords  the  whole  world  is  then  converted  into  one 
market  having  one  price  subject  only  to  cost  of  transportation  of  the  product  between 
the  point  for  which  the  price  is  quoted  and  all  other  points.  Such  markets  are  the 
Bourse  of  Paris  for  stocks  and  securities,  the  London  Stock  Exchange  as  well  as  the 
London  Produce  Exchange,  the  Liverpool  and  N'ew  York  Cotton  exchangee,  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  Produce  Exchange,  and  Real  Estate  Exchange,  and  fomierly 
the  Gold  Room  and  the  Boards  of  Trade  ((^in  and  produce  exchange)  of  Chicago,  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  other  western  cities,  and  that  of  LiverpooL 

Concerning  these  exchanges  Professor  Jevons  says;  "The  theoretical  conception 
of  a  perfect  market  is  more  or  less  completely  carried  out  in  practice.  It  is  the  work 
of  brokers  in  any  extensive  market  to  organize  exchanges  so  that  everv  purchase  shall 
be  nnade  with  the  most  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  of  the  trade.  Each 
broker  strives  to  gain  the  best  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  supply  and  demand 
and  the  earliest  intimation  of  any  change.  He  is  in  communication  with  as  many  other 
brokers  as  possible,  in  order  to  nave  the  widest  range  of  information  and  the  greatest 
chance  of  making  suitable  exchanges.  It  isonly  thus  that  a  definite  market  price  can 
be  ascertained  at  every  moment  and  varied  accordingto'the  frequent  news  capable  of 
affecting  buyers  and  sellers.  By  the  mediation  of  a  body  of  brokers  a  complete  con- 
sensus is  established  and  the  stock  ol  every  seller  or  the  demand  of  every  buyer  brought 
■  e  market.    It  is  the  very  essence  oi  trade  to  have  wide  and  constant  informati 
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ill  ruth  a  msirket,  as  we  shall  now  see,  there  can  only  be  one  ratio  of  exchange  of  uni- 
fiiriii  lommodity  at  any  moment." 

Mr.  PreaidcDt,  the  object  of  the  bill,  the  very  claesificEitiou  defined  in  the  bill,  u 
to  exclude  the  products  which  are  dealt  in  on  this  kind  of  a  market  and  leave  outside 
of  the  operations  uf  the  bill  the  products  which  are  dealt  in  on  another  or  unrecog- 
ni;-.ed  market.  I  ask  the  desk  to  have  read  tho  deecription  of  the  other  market  to 
which  the  things  not  broi^ht  into  the  bill  are  rel*^ted; 

"In  the  sale  of  carria^eB,  pianos,  jewelry,  clothmg,  and  other  things  which  do  not 
admit  of  such  an  authoritative  contest  over  the  price  there  is  great  inequality  in  the 
priccc  at  which  two  persons  in  the  same  city  on  the  same  day  may  buy  two  U)iiKB  of 
tho  Name  kind  and  of  equal  value.  Hence  there  is  great  cneating  in  euch  trading. 
(Juo  may  pay  1200  for  a  watch  which  another  buys  for  $100.  There  is  no  standard.  In 
all  these  grades  of  goods  long  credits  must  be  eiven  as  the  dealers  must  hold  the  goods 
until  they  reach  consumers.  But  in  articles  dealt  in  by  produce  exchanges  the  price 
i.i  avanced  to  the  producer,  and  his  crop  can  always  be  sold  if  he  desires,  even  before 
it  is  harvested,  Ilence  the  authoritative  manufacture  of  prices  confers  somewhit 
the  fame  bcneflt  upon  a  community  as  is  conferred  by  an  authoritative  siandard  of 
law,  religion,  manner,  and  ethics.  It  enables  every  man  to  know  each  moment  how 
he  stands  relatively  to  the  results  of  his  past  exertions,  what  they  have  cost,  and  how 
much  he  can  get  for  them." 

Such,  Mr.  President,  is  the  description  of  the  market  destroyed  fay  the  provisioiH 
of  this  bill. 

If  the  purpose  and  object  of  the  bill  is  to  strike  with  palsy  transactions  on  boards  of 
exchange  or  ooards  of  trade,  why  is  it  that  the  terms  of  the  bill  leave  out  all  that 

'  \»fp5    ■       ■        

lation  of  the  country? 

Extracts  from  Senatoe  Vest's  Speech  Uefoke  the  United  States  Senate  k 
1892  Relative  to  the  Washbubn  Bill:  A  Measube  That  was  Ikten'ded  to 
Prohibit  the  Buying  and  Selling  of  Grain  and  Pork  PRODUcra  Poa  Fctcei 
Delh-eby. 

1  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  persuade  myseli  that  the  path  of  duty  lay  in  ilw 
direction  of  supporting  the  pending  hill,  I  have  examined  it  ver>;  thoroughly  again 
and  again,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  come  to  any  other  conclusiou  than  that  this 
measure  is  one  of  tho  most  pernicious  which  has  come  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates  during  my  fourteen  years  of  public  service.  Speaking  from  m^  own  standpoint, 
and  for  myself  aloue,  I  would  be  compelled  to  give  up  every  conviction  I  entertain  u 
to  the  structure  of  our  Government  before  I  could  give  m^  sanction  to  this  bill. 

I  know  tho  aggressive  and  almost  overwhelming  pubhc  sentiment  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  country  is  in  its  favor.  I  know  that  explanation  will  be  required  in  every 
farming  community  why  opposition  is  made,  but  I  would  rather  explain  my  vote  in 
every  township  of  Missouri  from  now  until  the  November  election  thBn  to  put  myeelf 
on  record  infavorof  a  bill  about  the  unconstitutionality  and  Uie  vicious  tendency  of 
which  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  whole  bill?  L^islation  for  the 
benefitof  theclass.  Vilio  is  here  aiding  in  its  passage?  Who  employs  tiiesc  lawjera 
to  appdbr  here  and  make  learned  arguments  before  committeee  of  the  House  and 
Senate  in  favor  of  this  bill?  Who  has  deluged  us  with  petitions  through  the  maiU  to 
pass  this  bill  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer-  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed  farmer? 
ftTio  has  done  it?  The  agent  of  this  great  milling  syndicate,  Mr.  Pillsbury,  who 
testified  before  the  committee  that  dealing  in  options  decreases  the  price  of  wheat 
t)  tho  producers  of  the  country;  Mr,  John  Whittalter,  a  pork  packer  of  St.  Louis,  one 
of  my  constituents,  who  has,  of  course,  endeavored  in  the  course  of  trade  to  put  down 
tlic  price  of  h<«H  be<-aUBe  he  is  a  pork  packer  and  wants  to  get  his  raw  material  as  cheap 
as  jiossible.  When  did  this  new  burning  love  for  the  farmer  break  out  in  the  breasts 
of  these  gentlemen?  Is  it  not  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Pillsbury,  representing  300  mills 
and  elevators  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota,  which  belong  to  Englishmen,  to  put 
the  price  of  wheat  down  to  the  lowest  po  ssible  point?  Is  not  wheat  his  raw  matenai? 
is  not  that  the  exact  case  with  Mr.  Whittaker  and  other  pork  packers?  Do  they  not 
want  to  put  down  the  price  of  their  raw  material.  And  the  cheaper  hogs  arc  the  more 
money  can  be  put  int^i  their  pockets, 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  immense  amount  of  testimony,  which  simply  amounls 
to  cij)inion  as  to  what  would  be  the  elTcct  of  this  bill.  I  might  stop  my  argument 
simply  with  tho  declaration  that  I  believe  this  bill  violates  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  but  it  is. not  a  question  as  to  the  cSect  of  this  meaHurc.  We  ore  \M 
that  speculative  markets  put  down  the  price  of  the  farmer's  product.    The  over- 
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whelming  mafia  of  teBtimony  from  men  engaged  moat  laigety  iu  meroaiilil?  and  com- 
mercial puisuits  is  against  that  statement.  The  experience  of  men  who,  like  myself, 
are  not  eiperta  U  against  it. 

1  aflinn  that  the  eame  principle  applies  to  atocks  as  to  grain  and  other  commodities; 
that  Bpccolative  markete  make  higher  prices  for  future  ealee;  whereas  when  the  Rtock 
market  in  New  York  ia  down,  aa  it  ia  now,  aa  a  matter  of  course  pricea  fall.  Wlien 
there  is  speculation,  when  men  are  moat  anxioua  to  become  rich  suddenly,  then  pricea 
go  up  because  transactions  multiply.    How  often  have  we  heard  it  said  tliat  hard 


I  make  a  rich  harvest  for  lawyera.  A  fjreater  fallacy  was  never  exploded. 
lawyers  make  nothing,  comparatively,  in  hard  times.  In  comoierce,  where  trade 
is  life,  when  men  are  hunting  speculation  and  itivcstmeat,  then  lawyers,  like  every 
other  portion  of  the  body  politic,  tlirive  and  prosper. 

No  Senator,  of  course,  IB  here  toadvocategambling;  no  Senator  is  here  to  say  lliat  puts 
ftnd  calla,  where  the  article  is  never  to  be  delivered,  conatitute  It^timate  commerce; 
no  court  in  this  coimtry  has  ever  given  its  aanction  to  any  such  transaction;  but  when 
we  are  toUl  that  because  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  pass  through  50  hands  in  a  single 
day  it  constitutea  a  crime,  I  am  not  prepared  for  the  concluaion.  You  can  iust  as 
well  say  that  the  $150,000,000  or  $200,000,000  that  pass  through  the  New  York  clearing 
bouse  every  day  showa  that  the  bankers  in  New  York  are  engaged  in  wholesale  gam- 
bling. You  can  as  well  say  that  the  whole  country  to-day  ia  engaged  in  gambling. 
Doee  actual  money  always  pass  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  transaction  of  business 
amongst  the  people  of  the  United  States  even  outside  of  cities?  Who  doas  not  know 
that  but  a  small  portion  of  the  business  of  this  country  is  transacted  for  cash?  Who 
does  not  know  that  our  foreign  business  is  not  transacted  with  money?  There  is  not 
0old  and  silver  enol^h  in  the  world  to  carry  on  our  foreign  commerce.  It  is  done 
Uuwugh  bills  of  exchange  and  letters  of  credit.  The  shipper  or  exporter  who  carries 
the  grain  of  my  constituents  abroad  Bella  it  and  brines  back  manufactured  goods 
whicti  he  has  bought  with  the  proceeds  of  the  grain.     He  has  a  letter  of  credit  based 

Xn  warehouse  receipts,  and  no  paper  or  metallic  money  passes  between  the  parties. 
?n  we  trade  with  South  America  we  send  our  a^^cultural  implomonta  and  now 
and  then  a  steam  engine  that  has  been  manufactured  here.  What  do  wo  receive  in 
return?  We  receive  colTee,  and  we  pay  for  it,  when  we  can  not  pay  for  it  in  goods 
maniifoctured  hero  and  shipped  there,  by  letters  of  credit  on  EiiiT>pe  which  we  nave 
obtained  fur  the  sale  of  our  agricultural  products  there. 
"■■--'  — -'■  ■--  "- ---ht  of  til  -  ■■--      ■-     - 


What  would  be  thought  of  that  statesman  who  would  atand  here  and  aay  that  the 
New  York  (.'-ommcrce  Exchange  or  Itoard  of  Trade  is  a  gambling  institution  because 
there  is  no  actual  payment  of  money  from  day  to  day?  The  president  of  that  exchanj^c, 
before  the  House  committee,  said  that  8,000  bushels  of  wheat  very  often  supplied 
50  transactioa'i.  and  legitimately.  Who  is  there  that  would  dare  to  say  that  in  the 
mercantile  exclianges  of  tiiis  country  thev  are  not  required  to  deliver  on  future  sales? 
In  New  York,  St,  I^uis,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago  the  rules  of  the  exchanges  require 
that  the  buy<T  tihall  have  the  right  to  demand  the  article  sold  whenever  he  pleases. 
If  a  dealer  there  aella  5,000  bushels  of  May  wheat,  the  purchaser  can  demand  the 
delivery  of  the  actual  article,  and  it  is  bound  to  be  delivered. 

Now,  Jlr.  President,  there  are  some  witnesses  who  are  worthy  of  credit  and  yet 
opposed  to  this  bill.  I  think  one  of  our  Members  is  entitled  to  be  heard.  I  refer  to 
the  Hon.  Michael  D.  Harter,  from  the  fifteenth  Uhio  district,  a  Member  of  the  House. 
This  ge.Dtleman  is  a  practical  miller  and  farmer,  and,  I  take  it,  is  a  credible  witness, 
otherwise  the  people  of  the  Fifteenth  Uhio  district  would  not  have  put  him  where 
he  is.    He  is  a  large  miller,  and  here  is  his  testimony  on  the  subject: 

'■Speculative  prices  simply  determine  the  future  values  of  wheat,  in  which  the 
farmer  has  no  direct  interest,  and  yet  even  here  speculative  values  disprove  the  claims 
madobytheauthoraof  this  bill,  for  every  year  at  the  season  when  the  farmer  is  market- 
ing his  wlieat  in  large  quantities  all  future  or  speculative  values  are  higher  relatively 
than  the  cash  \'alue  of  wheat,  which  is  always  controlled  by  actual  purchase  and  sale 
of  the  article  itself.  Of  course  high  speculative  future  values  at  this  season  of  the 
year  are  always  calculated  to  advance  the  cash  or  farmers'  prices  for  wheat.  Let  me 
illustrate  this: 

"At  one  mill  where  1  am  interested  we  are  not  only  large  buyers  of  wheat,  but 
have  great  storage  capacity,  and  this  coming  harvest  we  shall  put  into  our  warehouse 
about  600,000  bushels  of  wheat.  If  the  price  were  to  advance  before  it  were  ground 
into  floiu'  10  cents  abiishol,  it  would  make  us  $60,000,  but  if  it  declined  10  cents  per 
bushel  we  would  I'Rte  $60,000.  Not  being  speculators,  knowing  that  wheat  speculation 
in  the  end  results  {liwistnmHly  to  most  of  the  people  who  eng^e  in  it,  we  should  be 
unwilling  to  buv  such  a  vast  quantity  of  wheat  if  we  were  not  able  to  sell  the  figures 
against  it  and  (hus  protect  ourselves  against  loss  on  our  transaction.  Therefore,  if 
we  bad  no  future  market  io  which  we  could  sell  this  wheat,  we  should  buy  very  mudi 
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l(?;«of  it,  ukd  should  not  be  able  to  pay  the  farmer  within  10  cents  per  bushel  aamndi 
a^  we  pay  him  now,  because  we  would  have  to  have  that  additional  margin  to  inmm 
us  a^inet  fluctuatione  in  the  market. 

"What  is  true  of  us  ia  equally  true  in  varying  degrees  of  eveiy  miller,  warehouBenuii 
and  exporter  in  the  Uuil«d  Statct<,  ea  that  the  peaeage  of  the  Hatch  bill  would  in  the 
end  mirely  reduce  the  number  of  buyere  of  caan  wheat  from  the  farmer  and  put  down 
the  price  of  the  wheat  that  he  had  to  sell. 

"But  I  want  now  to  prove  etjll  more  <'learly  that  bo  far  as  dealios  in  figures  has  an; 
influence  upon  the  price  of  wheat  it  is  to  advance  it,  and,  as  I  have  eaid,  it  is  tbt 
speculativo  dealing  m  wheat  that  fixee  the  price  of  future  wheat.  I  now  want  to 
snow  by  a  practical  illustration  how  it  m  directly  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer  thit 
thia  speculation  ebould  continue.     But  here  is  the  illuHtration: 

one  wc  buv  600,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  August,  Septeml 

3lves,  unaer  the  present  eystem,  able  to  sell  May  whea 

ivomge  of  fr<im  10  to  12  rents  per  bushel  above  the  coah  prices,  let  ub  mj, 
.A  only  10  cents.  Now,  remember  that  the  canh  price  is  the  actual  transaction  price, 
the  May  price  being  the  speculative  future  or  option  price.  You  will  at  once  see  tbe 
margin  the  tTauHactinn  given  us.     Wc  have  to  hold  the  cash  wheat  for  eiriit  mMilha. 


margin  the  tTansactinn  nvcn  us.  Wc  have  to  hold  the  cash  wheat  for  ei^t  mMilha. 
If  we  pay  80  cents  per  bushel  for  it  and  sell  it  for  May  delivery  at  90  cents,  we  an 
obliged  to  lose  the  interest  for  eight  months  at  6  per  cent.  This  costs  us  3.2  ceBk 
per  buKhcl,  Insurance  and  other  charges  and  expenses  cost  us  lees  than  l.Sceula,  n 
that  the  total  cx[>ent!e  to  us  is  not  over  5  cents  per  bushel  for  csiryinK  the  wheal 
until  May;  from  which  you  sec  that  the  speculative  price  of  wheat,  wnicn  this  Haidi 
bill  seeks  to  destroy,  is  really  5  cents  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  &nner  it 
deeply  interested  above  the  cash  or  actual  transaction  price  which  the  Hatch  bill 
seeks  to  make  the  price  for  all  the  wheat  which  the  burner  sells.  The  farmer  oudit 
to  see  at  once,  therefore,  that  so  far  as  speculation  in  wheat  affects  him  it  ia  altogether 
in  hie  favor  from  every  point  of  view,  and  constantly  tends  to  advance  the  price  which 
the  buyer  can  afford  to  pay,  and  it  is  a  roist*ke  (or  any  man  to  argue  otherwise." 

I  give  that  testimony  from  a  Member  of  Congress  who  's  a  practical  miller,  largely 
interested  in  mills,  and  from  an  agricultural  district.  He  states  this  as  a  result  of  h» 
personal  experience. 

I  am  simply  meeting  the  proposition  that  d<«ling  in  options  and  futures  conttacti 
and  limits  commerce  with  foreicn  nations  and  among  the  States.  If  it  is  admitted 
that  Mr.  Hartcr  was  correct  in  saying  he  would  not  have  bousht  600,000  bushels  but 
for  the  luture,  as  a  matter  of  course  all  I  have  said  is  proved  by  his  statement.  It 
adds  to  the  volume  of  commerce  instead  of  restricting  it.  As  to  the  risk  itself,  my 
opinion  is  that  men  will  go  on  taking  that  risk  until  the  world  is  wrapped  in  milleimiil 
glory,  and  then  you  will  find  some  men  bettins  that  the  millennium  is  to  cease  tlie 
next  day.  You  can  not  eliminate  this  spirit  of  venture  and  enterprise  and  fnrobliiig 
if  you  cnooee,  especially  among  a  people  like  those  of  the  United  States.  You  muat 
remake  them  all  over  from  top  to  bottom,  from  the  inside  to  the  out^e. 

In  1610  this  legislation  was  tried  in  Holland.  That  nation  of  merchants  found  il 
an  absolute  failure.  They  found  out  what  they  ought  to  have  known  long  before  they 
tried  experimenting— that  no  statute  can  destroy  the  irresistible  laws  of  commerce. 

It  was  tried  in  1734  in  Great  Britain,  our  great  commercial  rival,  the  miatrees  of  the 
sea,  in  Sir  John  Barnard's  bill  t^inst  options.  Some  of  the  sections  of  that  bill  are 
almost  identical  with  the  provisions  of  tne  pending  measure.  For  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  yesis  that  statute  remained  upon  the  British  statute  books  a  dead  letter. 
No  man  ever  availed  himself  of  it  except  to  evade  a  contract,  and  no  man  ever  . 
thought  of  going  into  court  to  enforce  it  against  anybody  except  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  : 
bargain.  ' 

In  1812  New  York  adopted  the  same  sort  of  an  antioption  bill  as  proposed  hen>DOw. 
That  act  was  repealed  in  1856,  and  yet  in  all  the  intervening  time  the  merchants  and 
dealers  were  interested  in  future  eaien  amounting  to  many  milliona,  both  upon  the 
stock  exchange  and  the  produce  exchange  of  the  great  city  of  New  York. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  will  be  the  inevitable  reeuit  uf  this  bill  if  you  pass  ilT 
You  will  drive  all  trading  in  futures  out  of  this  country  and  into  foreign  countries. 
You  will  drive  it  to  Tanada,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  J'rance.  Do  you  suppoee 
that  the  CongrcBs  of  the  United  States  can  make  a  statute  that  will  keep  your  wheat 
from  going  to  Europe  and  being  gambled  on  there?  What  makee  the  in'ice  of  Amer- 
ican wheat  to-day?  The  Liverpool  market.  What  mokes  the  price  of  your  com? 
The  European  market. 

The  only  competition  that  the  millers  and  the  pork  packers  now  have  is  in  the 
exchanges  and  the  commission  merchants  who  are  buying  largely  for  future  deliv^'. 
There  is  hardly  a  bushel  of  wheat  tiiat  ^oes  into  the  city  ot  New  YoA  that  ia  not 
sold  there  "on  arrival;"  that  is  to  say,  it  is  purchased  in  the  coimtTy  to  be  delivotd 
in  the  city  of  New  York  at  some  future  time  at  pricee  then  pnvuUog. 
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AITERNOON  SESSION. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  receas,  at  2  o'clock 
p.   m.,   the  chairman  presiding. 

The  Chaibuan.  Mr.  Burleson,  we  will  now  hear  from  you. 

TESTIXOHT  OF  HOfi^.  AlBEBT  S.  BTTItLESON,  A  REFBESEyTATIVE 
JS  COITORESS  FBOK  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS. 

Mr.  BcTRi-ESON.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee^  I 
hardly  feel  that  I  am  addressing  this  committee  in  my  representative 
capacity.  I  am  myself  a  prouueer  of  cotton  and  have  been  asked 
by  the  representatives  of  tne  farmers'  organizations  engaged  in  the 

Eroduction  of  cotton  to  present  their  views  with  reference  to  these 
ills  now  before  you  for  consideration.  In  view  of  theae  facts  I  feel 
that  no  different  rule  should  apply  in  the  matter  of  my  being  sworn, 
and  I  ask  that  I  be  sworn  as  others  who  have  appeared  before  you. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  In  the  outset,  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  say  that  it  is 
my  purpose  to  be  brief  in  the  discussion  of  the  issues  which  I  think 
have  been  made  before  this  committee,  and  above  all  things  I  am 
determined,  and  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  to  avoid  dodgii^  or  befogging 
these  issues  by  indulgmg  in  a  mere  multiplicity  of  words. 

Before  1  proceed  to  the  main  discussion  I  want  to  say  in  uiawer  to 
the  suggestion  made  by  one  gentleman  representing  the  exchange, 
Mr.  Mandelbaum,  that  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  acting  under  coercion 
in  my  advocacy  of  this  legislation.  Long  before  I  received  a  letter 
on  this  subject  I  had  started  upon  an  investigation  for  myself  with  a 
view  of  reaching  a  conclusion,  if  possible,  vmether  the  practices  of 
the  so-called  "cotton  exchanges"  were  hurtful  or  beneficial  to  the 
cotton  trade.  After  prosecuting  this  investigation  for  some  time  I 
reached  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  my  own  mind,  and  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Beall,  will  bear  me  out  that  a  number  of  years  ago,  before  any 
action  had  been  taken  by  the  Texas  legislature  in  this  matter,  I  met 
with  him  and  one  or  two  others  in  the  city  of  Dallas  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  such  preliminary  st«ps  as  would  result  in  legislation  to 
drive  the  wire  liouses,  the  re|>resenta lives  of  the  cotton  exchai^es, 
from  the  State  of  Texas. 

TheCfiAraMAN.  The  warehouses  ^ 

Mr.  BuKLESO^f.  No;  the  wire  liouses. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  what  that  term  means. 

Mr,  Burleson.  The  wire  houses,  if  I  may  so  term  them,  are  branch 
exchanges,  are  places — not  called  bucket  shops — but  places  where 
representatives  of  members  or  firms  on  the  cotton  exchanges  keep 
boards  for  the  purpose  of  quoting  prices  thereon,  noting  conditions 
of  the  crop,  an*!  giving  notices  of  sales  or  purchases  on  the  exchanges, 
such  information  being  received  on  a  telegraph  wire  carried  to  such 
place  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Lever.  And  giving  information  to  customers. 

Mr.  Burleson.  And  giving  general  information  relating  to  the 
cotton  crop  to  those  who  buy  or  sell  future  contracts  on  the  main 
exchange,  through  the  particular  wire  house.  As  I  say,  I  reached  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  m  my  own  mind  about  the  hurtful  result  of 
such  transactions,  ami  I  then  introduced  a  bill  which  I  thought  would 
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c-ojTfct  the  evil.  And  riglit  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  if 
I  iiin  mistaken  about  it,  if  the  practices  and  rules  and  regulations  and 
business  transacted  on  the  New  York  Exchange  and  the  New  Orleans 
Kxchange  are  not  hurtful  to  the  producer  and  the  consumer  of  cotton 
and  to  the  cotton  tnide,  there  is  nobody  more  anxious  to  ascertain  that 
fact  than  I  am,  and  for  that  reason — and  it  will  not  disconcert  me  in 
the  slightest^ — I  invite  any  member  of  the  committee,  any  represen- 
tative of  the  cotton  exchanges,  to  propound  queries  to  me  at  any 
time  during  the  ])rogress  of  my  discussion.  If  the  query  relates  to  a 
transaction  or  a  phase  of  the  business  with  wliich  I  am  not  famihar,  1 
will  promptly-  say  so,  but  if  I  can  eluci<late  the  subject-matter  of  the 
query  by  mv  answer,  or  by  telling  what  I  believe  or  think  about  it,  I 
will  glaoly  do  so. 

Above  all  things,  I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  that  is  going  to  be 
liurtful  to  the  cotton  trade.  The  welfare  of  my  people — -I  represent 
a  cotton  constituency^the  welfare  of  my  State,  yes,  of  my  section  of 
the  country' — isso  thorouglily  identified  with  cotton,  the  production  of 
cotton,  the  sale  of  cotton,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  that  if  a 
blow  were  struck  it  we  would  be  the  greatest  sufferers,  and  for  that 
reason  I  desire  to  move  in  this  legislation  with  the  utmost  caution  and 
to  avoid  making  a  mistake,  if  possible  to  do  so.  Above  all,  I  do  not 
want  to  do  any  injustice  or  wrong  to  the  people  who  are  identified 
with,  or  interested  in,  cotton  exchanges,  especially  those  who  think 
they  are  serving  a  useful  purpose;  ana  I  want  to  be  absolutely  fair  in 
every  statement  that  I  make  and  in  every  conclusion  based  upon  what  i 
I  believe  are  the  facts  that  have  been  established  before  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  gladly  say — I  cheerfully  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that,  in  my  belief,  for  ten  years  after  the  organization  of  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  it  served  a  most  beneficial  purpose  to  the 
cotton  trade  throughout  the  world.  I  believe  it  was  a  cotton  exchange 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word;  that  it  dischai^ed  everj'  one  of  tne 
beneficial  functions  of  an  exchange.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  New  Yoik 
at  that  time  was  the  second  great  spot  cotton  market  of  the  world. 
Spinners'  agents,  mill  treasurers,  exporters'  agents  were  there  for  the 
purpose  of  Duying  cotton,  the  actual  cotton,  in  New  York  City,  and 
many  were  connected  with  the  exchange,  ilanufacturers  of  cotton 
went  there  during  that  period  to  get  their  supplies,  and  then— and  I 
want  to  absolve  tlie  members  of  tlie  exchange  Trom  respoosibihty  for 
it,  because  I  would  not  be  candid  if  I  did  not  say  so — I  believe 
through  no  fault  of  theirs,  a  condition  developed  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  Now  York  City  to  be  a  spot  market  for  cotton.  By 
the  development  of  a  commercial  utility  it  became  possible  for  cotton 
to  be  shipped  direct  from  the  section  where  it  was  produced  to  the 
door  of  the  cotton  mill  cheaper  than  if  it  was  stopped  at  New  Y'ork. 

The  tlu'ough  bill  of  lading,  undoubtedly,  and  tms  fact  can  not  be 
(juestioned,  when  its  use  became  thoroughly  perfected  and  was 
a<lojited  by  the  trade,  brought  about  a  condition  wliich  precipitated 
an  immechato  decadence  of  New  York  City  as  a  spot  cotton  market. 
What  authority  have  I  for  this  assertion,  Mr.  Cliairman  I  Out  of  the 
lips  of  the  ablest  spokesman  for  the  exchange — and  I  mean  no  dis- 
pjirjigement  to  the  other  gentlemen  when  I  say  this,  for  Mr.  Marsh, 
who  has  been  a  professor  in  one  of  our  leading  universities,  has  been 
the  ablest  exponent  and  defender  of  the  exchanges  in  this  country — 
we  have  it  that  a  loss  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  halo  is  sustained  ujion 
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every  bale  of  cotton  that  is  stopped  in  New  York.  Of  course,  gentle- 
men, you  know  even  if  the  improvident  southern  producer  could  not 
and  would  not  take  advantage  of  that  situation,  the  shrewd,  smart 
Yankee  cotton  spinner,  the  shrewdest  man  who  lives  upon  this  earth, 
would  promptly  take  advantage  of  it,  and  he  did,  and  the  decline 
immediately  commenced,  and  New  York  is  no  longer  a  spot  cotton 
market  of  any  importance. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  support  the  statements  of  fact,  wliich 
I  will  utilize  before  you,  by  some  cnaracter  of  satisfactory  testimony. 
Ordinarily  I  am  going  to  take  it  from  the  lips  of  these  defenders  of 
the  exchanges  themselves.  Before  I  conclude  I  intend  to  make 
these  spokesmen  of  the  exchanges  my  witnesses  and  with  their 
admissions  drive  the  conviction  home  to  the  mind  of  every  member 
of  this  committee,  who  keeps  an  open  mind,  that  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  has  deverope<l  into  just  what  Mr.  Parker,  the 
greatest  southern  spinner,  has  called  it,  a  curse  to  the  cotton  trade. 

Now,  let  us  sec  whether  New  York  has  ceased  to  be  a  spot  market. 
I  am  going  to  rea<l  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  and 
with  reference  to  this  publication,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  state  in  the 
outset  that  I  accept  literally  every  statement  of  fact  which  is  found 
in  this  report.  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  Commissioner  Smith's 
conclusions;  in  fact  in  one  very  important  matter  I  am  in  tliorough 
accord  with  the  view  taken  by  Mr,  Marsh,  which  I  will  discuss  later 
on,  but  wherever  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  states  a 
fact  I  accept  it,  because  there  is  no  motive  on  the  part  of  this  govern- 
ment ollicial  to  lie;  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  embody  in  this 
report  untruths.  lie  is  not  swayed  by  self-interest;  he  is  without 
local  bias  or  prejudice ;  ho  does  not  live  in  a  cotton-spinning  section,  he 
does  not  live  in  a  cotton-producing  section,  he  is  a  native  of  and 
lives  in  Pennsylvania;  and,  furthermore,  I  know  the  man.  He  is  an 
official  of  ability  and  integrity,  and  even'  statement  of  fact  he  has 
made  in  this  report  he  lielieves  to  be  a  fact.  Now,  has  New  York 
fallen  into  a  condition  of  decadence  as  a  spot  cotton  market  J  The 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Marsh  about  the  loss  of  a  $1.50  on  every 
bale  going  there  would  show  you  it  had,  if  I  did  not  produce  figures 
to  further  substantiate  the  fact.  But  let  me  show  you  the  statistics 
bearing  on  the  proposition.  In  order  to  be  perfectly  fair  to  the  ex- 
change I  will  taKe  figures  for  periods  ten  years  apart  and  then  give 
the  average  for  the  ten  years. 

In  1S70-71  the  t<ital  sales  of  spot  cotton  at  New  York,  in  proportion 
to  the  total  crop,  were  16,9  per  cent.  Nearly  17  per  cent  of  the 
whole  cotton  crop  was  marketed  in  New  York  City.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  through  bill  of  lading  took  place  about  1879.  I  was 
curious  to  know  exactly  when  the  general  use  of  the  through  bill  of 
lading  took  place,  and  i  addressed  a  communication  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  who  is  one  of  the  best  posteti 
men  in  matters  of  transportation  in  this  country,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  the  history  of  its  development.  He  replied  that  it  came 
into  free  use  in  1885,  developing  from  along  about  1880.  Now,  let 
us  see  its  immediate  effect  in  New  York  as  a  spot  market.  In  1880-81 
the  spot  sales  of  cotton  in  New  York  had  fallen  off  to  4.8  of  the  crop; 
in  lsyO-91to  1.1  percent  of  the  total  crop;  in  1900-1901  to  nine-tenths 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  crop;  and  for  1906-7,  the  last  crop  before  Mr, 
Sndth's  report,  nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  crop — the  same  as 
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l!i(K)-lfl(ll.  You  naturally  ask  whyl  Mr,  Chainnac,  there  it  n 
going  to  remain.  New  York  City,  as  long  as  this  cotton  exchange 
exists,  will  fdwajs  have  spot  cotton  come  there  just  about  in  that 
proportion  to  the  main  crop.  Why?  Because  it  is  necessary  tat 
the  exchange  to  have  a  certain  reserve  in  New  York  in  order  to 
meet  demands  for  tender  upon  its  contracts,  and  by  long  experienc« 
through  course  of  business  they  have  reached  a  knowledge  upon  the 
subject  concluding  that  it  takes  about  nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  crop  in  order  to  meet  this  situation. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  in  order  to  be  absolutely  fair  I  want  to  gire 
the  average  of  spot  sales  of  cotton  in  New  York  for  the  ten-year 
periods;  this  I  read  from  Commissioner  Smith's  excellent  report. 


'"'» 

or  period— 

Total  ™t 
New  Vork. 

Total  crop. 

Pncal 

' 

Bala. 

22l.71» 
159.  *W 

Bala. 
4.307.032 
8.4M.933 

1890-91  lo  iM»-imn 

even  jmn)'.' 

1,1 

Considering  these  statistics,  if  they  are  based  on  truth,  can  anyone 
doubt  that  New  York  has  ceased  to  be  a  spot  cotton  market? 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  figures  show  that  a  small  lot  of  cottcn 
does  still  go  to  New  York.  In  order  to  get  this  cotton  to  New  Y^oric 
it  must  be  brought  there  by  some  one — it  will  not  go  there  of  itself;  it 
will  not  be  brought  there  if  it  is  going  to  occasion  the  buyer  a  constant 
loss.  Everybody  is  stru^ling  for  money.  I  do  not  acquit  the  pro- 
ducers of  cotton  of  a  desire  to  accumulate  money  any  more  than  I 
hold  up  against  these  exchange  gentlemen  the  desire  to  accumulate  it. 
Everybody  wants  to  make  money,  nobody  wants  to  lose  money. 
This  cotton  is  not  going  to  New  York  at  a  loss  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
bale,  hence  it  will  not  reach  there  unless  some  artificial  condition  is 
created  or  brought  into  existence  that  will  draw  it  there  without  this 
loss,  and  this  has  been  done,  and  I  will  tell  you  in  a  moment  what 
that  artificial  condition  is.  Now,  suppose  some  member  of  this 
committee  will  say,  "Well,  Burleson  is  mistaken  about  this  proposi- 
tion. The  fact  that  they  lose  a  dollar  and  a  half  on  each  bale  would 
not  keep  cotton  from  going  to  New  York,  and  aa  to  these  statistics  that 
Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith  embodied  in  his  report,  these  gentlemen, 
representing  the  exchanges,  have  denounced  his  conclusions  as  'a 
befuddlement  of  ideas,'  and  his  statement  of  the  facts."  I  do  not  re- 
member exactly  what  was  the  expression  with  reference  to  the  facts, 
but  they  were  thoroughly  discredited.  Suppose  there  is  some  com- 
mitteeman in  that  frame  of  mind;  if  so,  will  you  accept  an  emphatic 
statement  by  a  member  of  the  exchange  upon  the  proposition  ?  When 
the  producers  and  the  consumers  come  nere  practically  united  in  a 
demand  that  this  great  incubus  be  lifted  from  them,  and  when  they 
offer  you  admissions  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  members  of  the  exchange, 
do  you  propose  to  reject  it  ?     I  do  not  believe  you  will. 

Let  me  give  you  an  admission  deliberately  made  by  one  of  their 
own  people.     But  before  I  give  to  yen  !.;  - :  intemcnt  let  us  see  who 
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he  is?  Is  he  an  obscure  member,  some  httle  insignificant  scalper 
with  a  desk  in  another  member's  office  who  plies  his  avocation  upon 
the  floor  of  the  exchange  day  by  day,  scalping  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence throi^h  the  practice  of  his  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  ex- 
change? Oh,  no;  I  do  not  offer  you  the  testimony  of  that  kind  of  a 
mcmoer  of  the  New  York  Exchange.  I  bring  before  you  the  greatest 
spot  cotton  dealer  to-day  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  a 
man  whose  firm  has  been  and  is  represented  upon  the  revision  com- 
mittee, and  it  is  the  revision  committee,  gentlemen,  that  wields  the 
power  that  controls  the  organization,  that  shapes  the  action  of  the 
members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  as  I  wiU  show  you  later 
on.  I  will  bring  you  the  admiasions  of  an  exchange  member,  repre- 
sented on  the  revision  committee,  he  or  his  firm,  year  after  year,  and 
I  will  read  you  his  own  letter,  giving  his  views  about  New  York  aa  a 
spot  market  [reading] : 

Fhiladblphia,  June  tO,  1905. 
Mi.  Atwood  Violett, 

New  York  City. 
Dear  Atwood:  I  have  been  intending  to  write  you  regarding:  your  circular  con- 
cerning the  certification  of  cotton  in  the  South,  bo  that  it  would  be  a  good  delivery 
there  against  contiacia  made  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange, 


You  understand  there  are  two  factions  in  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange,  one  faction  contending  that  the  present  system  of  fixing 
differences  is  uneconomical,  uncommercial,  indefensible,  who  have  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  if  it  was  not  changed  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  those  people  who  are  really  vitally  interested  in  the  cotton 
trade,  woidd  ultimately  wipe  the  excnange  out  of  existence.  [Continu- 
ing reading:] 

I  agree  with  your  opinion  in  the  matter  thoroi^hly,  and  if  you  ever  t^e  the  matter 
up  again— 

Evidently  some  matter  had  been  taken  up  before  the  Exchange  on 
a  former  occasion  and  had  been  defeated,  I  suppose,  through  the 
power  of  the  organization,  which  is  possible,  as  I  shall  show  you  later. 
[Continuing  reading:] 

If  you  agree  with  me,  I  would  go  a  step  further  and  ask  the  New  York  Enchange  to 
change  their  differences  between  grades,  if  necessary,  semimonthly  or  monthly,  de- 
pending upon  the  value  of  the  reepeclivo  grades  of  cotton. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  comes  not  from  a  spinner  who  wants  the 
contract  changed  so  as  to  serve  his  selfish  ends.  This  is  not  from  a 
spinner,  and  I  regret  that  whenever  anything  has  been  read  during 
these  hearings  from  a  spinner,  or  when  the  representatiye  of  the 
American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  came  before  you  to  pro- 
test against  the  practices  of  exchanges,  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
leave  the  impression:  "Oh,  you  can't  accept  what  he  wants,  because 
he  is  controlled  entirely  by  selfishness."'  Gentlemen,  this  man  from 
whom  I  read  is  not  controlled  by  selfishness,  at  least  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  spinner.  I  do  not  mean  he  has  no  selfishness  in  him, 
We  all  have  selfishness  in  us.  I  believe  that  even  these  gentlemen 
are,  in  a  measure,  selfish.  But  he  is  one  of  the  great  cotton  merchants 
who  have  been  so  graphically  and  so  favorably  described  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Neville.  Won't  you  add  "ably?" 

Mr.  Burleson,  Yes,  I  do  it  most  cheerfully,  because  I  admit  now 
that  every  word  that  can  possibly  be  said  in  defense  of  the  New  York 
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I'^xolionge,  its  rules,  its  reeulations,  and  its  practices,  has  been  most 
ably  presented  by  the  gentlemen  selected  by  the  New  York  Exchanea 
to  appear  before  this  committee  for  that  purpose  [continuing  readinlj: 

To  avoid  any  effort  at  local  manipulation  oF  these  difierencee  it  could  be  ampgti 
upon  the  average  of  the  differences  between  grades  at  five  or  six  of  the  promiiKM 
cotton  markets  in  the  South. 

My  reason  for  the  above  is  that  the  efforts  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  for  tlie 
past  five  or  six  years  have  been  to  see  how  poor  a  contract  they  could  make  in  Ha 

Ml.  Mandelbaum  says  it  has  attained  perfection,  that  it  is  without 
a  blemish,  there  is  notning  he  would  change,  llr.  Neville  says  there 
is  only  one  slight  difference  he  would  make,  and  he  wanted  a  change 
so  that  the  spmnable  value  of  cotton  should  be  considered  in  fixing 
differences  between  grades.  If  I  do  not  forget  it— and  I  hope  I  will 
not — I  want  to  say  a  word  about  that  when  I  reach  that  phase  of  the 
question.  But  here  is  a  man  who  has  been  represented  on  the  revision 
committee,  as  I  say,  for  years,  and  one  of  the  largest  spot  buyers  in 
the  world.     He  saj's: 

My  reason  for  the  above  is  that  the  efforts  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  fdttbt 
past  five  years  have  been  to  see  how  poor  a  contiract  they  could  make  in  New  V(A, 
andnot  how  good  a  one  or  even  fair,  and  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  the  New  Y<A 
contract  should  be  made  a  better  one  than  either  Liverpool  or  New  Orleans,  for  with 
proper  diiferencea  and  tho  certiljcate  eystcm  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be. 
A  vital  reason  for  this  change  comes  from  the  fact  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  nuaa 
existing  why  New  York  should  not  be  a  cotton  market  for  the  Bale  oE  actual  cotton. 

You  know  actual  cotton  is  spot  cotton,  [Continuing  reading;] 
It  has  the  most  perfect  coastwise  connections  with  southern  ports  and  very  reaaoetble 
rates  of  freight;  it  has  frequent  and  cheap  freight;  connections  with  all  the  cotton- 
consumimcentersof  the  world;  it  is  within  a  ni^t's  ride  of  all  the  mills  in  the  Middle 
States  and  New  England,  whoec  consumption  is  2,000,000  bales  cotton  per  year  if  not 
more;  it  has  the  cheapest  storage  in  America. 

Geo.  H.  McPAnDBN. 

But  you  will  say,  "He  does  not  say  in  his  letter  that  New  York  is 
no  longer  a  spot  market."  I  will  read  further  in  a  moment  but  in 
passing  I  want  to  ask,  Is  there  a  cotton  producer  in  America,  is  there 
a  cotton  spinner  in  America  or  elsewhere  who  could  voice  before  this 
committee  a  severer  condemnation  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
than  has  been  made  in  this  letter  by  George  H.  McFadden  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Wliat  is  tho  date  of  that  Tetter? 

Mr.  Burleson.  June  20,  1905.  I  will  read  you  exactly  what  Mr. 
McFaddcn  sai<l  two  years  later,  when  Commissioner  Smith  was 
making  his  investigation  of  the  Exchange: 

Mr.  McFaddcn  (the  author  of  this  letter),  when  asked  in  November,  1907,  whether 
he  cared  to  comment  upon  his  letter  said: 

"Simply  that  since  that  time  I  have  changed  my  mind  i^ardii^  the  dtuation. 
New  features  and  now  interests  coming  into  the  cotton  market,  and  the  developmeDt 
of  tho  manipulations  in  the  different  positions  and  months,  make  it  imposrible  bx 
New  York  to  be  what  I  once  hoped  it  would.  Also,  the  freight  situation,  which  hu 
remained  unchangod,  has  not  operated  to  the  benefit  of  New  York  ae  against  Ne* 
ICngland  and  other  spinning  districts." 

Xow  there  you  have  it.  First  there  is  a  loss  of  $1.50  a  bale  on  each 
bale  of  cotton  which  is  stopped  in  Now  York,  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  it  to  Income  or  continue  a  spot  cotton  market.  Second, 
tho  actual  statistics — and,  by  tho  way,  did  I  tell  you  the  sources  of 
thesti  statistics  I  read  to  you  a  moment  ago  from  Mr.  Smith's  report  1 
I  believe  I  neglected  to  do  that.     In  order  that  Commissioner  Smith 
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ma^  not  be  put  in  the  attitude  of  going  out  and  cooking  up  statistics 
against  these  exchanges  I  will  aay  that  the  figures  for  the  commercial 
crop  are  from  the  government  census  publication,  and  the  figures 
showing  spot  sales  in  New  York  are — but  I  will  read  from  the  report: 
« 1S70  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 

That  is,  the  table  I  read  the  statistics  from  a  moment  ago — 

Compiled  From  figures  furnished  by  (he  New  York  Collon  Exchange. 

Their  own  figures.  Now,  can  the  conclusion  be  escaped  that  New 
Tork  has  ceased  to  be  a  spot  market  t 

Now,  Mr,  Chairman,  not  only  will  I  demonstrate  that  New  York 
has  ceased  to  be  a  spot  market,  but  I  want  to  show  you  that  it  has 
ceased  to  perform  every  function  of  a  legitimate  exchange.  What 
are  the  functions  of  a  legitimate  exchange  ?  From  the  day  of  Adam 
Smith,  who  was  referred  to  so  glibly  here  by  the  distim^uiahed  gentle- 
men speaking  for  the  exchanges,  to  the  last  man  who  has  written 
upon  tne  subject  of  economics,  it  is  agreed  that  the  primary  function 
or  an  exchange  is  to  bring  the  buyer  and  the  seller,  the  producer  and 
the  consumer,  together.  That  is  fundamental.  It  is  to  briag  them 
together. 

Before  I  proceed  further  I  will  read  an  excerpt  from  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  in  1907,  which  has  just  been  called 
to  my  attention  by  Mr,  Beall,  in  which  it  is  said : 

The  New  York  market,  which,  ae  a  regular  market  for  spot  cotton,  was  doomed  earlv 
in  the  eighties  at  the  last  centuiy,  found  a  new  reason  for  ooing  in  tbe  iminenBe  devel- 
t^ment  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  hedging  transactions  in  cotton  goods. 

Mr.  Leveh.  Who  said  that  ? 

Mr.  Burleson,  Mr,  Marsh. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  gentleman  who  testified  before  the  committee  ? 

Mr,  BuRLES0^f.  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Marsh,  the  vice-president  of  the 
cotton  exchange.     But  I  will  proceed. 

The  second  unportant  function  of  an  exchange  is  that  it  may  enable 
the  producer  ana  consumer  to  market  the  product  at  the  least  expense. 
The  third  function  of  an  exchange  is  to  aid  in  the  speedy  distribution 
of  the  product  with  which  it  attempts  to  deal.  I  do  not  think  there 
can  be  any  division  of  opinion  that  those  are  the  important  functions 
of  an  exchange. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  can  show  you  that  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  has  ceased  to  perform  a  single  one  of  these  functions. 

First.  Does  the  consumer,  the  buyer,  go  to  the  cotton  exchange  in 
New  York  in  order  to  get  his  cotton  supply?  Who  are  the  sellersl 
The  producers,  the  farmers.  Wlio  are  the  buyers  of  raw  cotton? 
The  spinners.  Now,  if  the  producer  does  not  go  there  to  sell,  if  the 
spinner  does  not  go  tliere  to  buy,  if  it  can  be  conclusively  demon- 
strated that  they  do  not  go  tliere  for  those  purposes,  will  you  not  be 
forced  then  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  so  far  as  that  function  of  an 
exchange  is  concerned,  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  signally  fails  i 
You  heard  Mr.  Parker  when  lie  told  you  that  spinners  required  even- 
running  grades  of  cotton.  He  read  before  you  the  resolutions  that 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Cotton  Spinners'  Association,  of  which  he 
is  the  president.  I  read  you  yesterday,  and  I  will  read  it  again  now 
if  you  want  to  hear  it,  what  Theophilus  Parsons  said  on  this  subject. 
Who  is  Theophilus  Parsons  'i    No  antagonism  can  be  aroused  in  my 
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breast  against  the  consumers  of  cotton.  I  am  a  producer  of  cotfam 
myseif.  My  entire  fortune,  nearly,  is  invested  in  cotton-producing 
lands.  I  realize,  and  every  intelligent  farmer  realizes,  that  the  valns 
of  our  cotton  depends  upon  the  demand  for  this  cotton  for  consump- 
tion. Who  consumes  it?  As  I  have  said,  the  spinners.  Theophilis 
Parsons,  a  man  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  spinning  business  for 
decades,  honored  by  those  with  whom  he  ha^  been  associated  for 
years  by  being  elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the  greatest  oi^anization 
of  cotton  consumers  in  the  world,  as  has  been  said  by  S.&.  Neville, 
expressed  himself  about  his  ability  to  go  there  for  cotton  and  what 
he  would  get  if  he  went  there. 

You  heard  me  read  from  Mr.  MacCoUj  the  president — I  never  can 
distinguish  between  the  two  manufactunng  associations — the  Nortb- 
em  and  the  Southern. 

Mr.  Neville,  lie  is  the  former  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Mc  BuHLESON.  He  is  the  former  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  the  northern  organization,  and  yon 
have  heard  bis  statement  with  reference  to  the  proposition  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  go  to  the  New  York  Cotton  Ezcbange  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  any  sort  of  business.  Grentlemen,  it  is  common 
sense.  If  you  were  mcUned  to  believe  that  Mr.  Parker  would  come 
here  and  willfully  misrepresent  the  facts,  do  you  not  know  that  it  is 
stated  time  and  time  again  in  this  report  that  even-running  grades 
of  cotton  are  required  by  spinners,  generally  a  half  grade  ^30ve  or 
below  a  specified  grade?  It  is  admitted  that  if  you  go  to  the  New 
York  Exchange  and  purchase  a  future  contract  and  demand  delivery 
on  that  contract,  you  will  get  or  may  receive  28  different  grades  of 
cotton  under  the  same  contract  if  they  see  fit  to  give  tbem  to  you. 
Gentlemen,  don't  you  know  it  is  human  nature  that  if  I  have  & 
contract  to  deliver  to  you  certain  property,  and  I  have  the  option, 
as  the  seller,  to  deliver  to  you,  and  I  do  not  want  you  to  call  on  nw 
for  delivery,  that  I  will  tender  the  very  character  of  stuff  you  do  not 
want  to  receive,  in  order  to  make  you  run  away  from  the  contract? 
That  is  human  nature.  It  is  conclusively  shown  in  Conuniseioner 
Smith's  re-port  that  these  future  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  cotton 
are  formulated,  so  framed,  that  a  delivery  of  28  different  grades  can 
be  made  if  delivery  is  demanded.  Every  spinner  Would  flee  from 
such  a  delivery  as  he  would  from  a  pesthouse,  a  leprosarium. 

This  legislation  has  been  under  discussion  for  some  time.  Don't 
you  know  that  if  there  could  have  been  found  in  the  United  States  & 
Spinner  who  had  gone  to  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchon^  and  de- 
manded a  delivery  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  cotton  m  his  null 
he  would  be  here  to  tell  you  or  it?  The  buyer,  then^  does  not  go 
there — to  the  New  York  Exchange  or  New  York  for  his  cotton,  and 
I  might  end  the  discussion  right  there,  because  if  the  buyer,  the 
consumer  of  cotton,  will  not  go  there,  there  would  he  no  necessity 
for  the  producer  to  carry  his  cotton  there  for  sale.  But  out  of  the 
hps  of  Mr.  Marsh  we  have  it  that  the  producer,  if  he  carried  his 
cotton  there,  would  lose  $1.50  on  each  bale,  and  of  course  hs  will  not 
carry  it  there. 

Furthermore — and  on  this  proposition  there  can  be  no  mistake- 
Mr.  Marsh  in  his  testimony  used  the  language  that  the  New  Yoik 
Cotton  Exchange  is  not  a  medium  through  which  cotton  ia  either 
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bought  or  sold.  Why?  That  is  literally  true;  he  meant  literally 
what  he  said.  They  do  not  deal  in  cotton  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange;  they  deal  in  cotton  future  contracts.  And  right  on  that 
point  I  want  to  read  you  an  interview  some  friend  in  New  York  City 
clipped  out  of  the  New  York  Commercial  and  mailed  to  me  on  Decem- 
ber 7.  It  b  an  interview  by  Mr.  T.  Ashley  Blythe,  a  director  of 
the  National  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association.  He  gave  out  the 
following  statement: 
The  ConuniffiionerB'  report — 

Speaking  of  the  Commissioner  Smith  report  on  the  cotton  ex- 
change— 


GovetH  the  situatiun  in  most  reHp«cla,  but  unfurtunately  does  not  go  for  enough. 
He  docH  not  Hhow  clearly  the  unfortunate  position  that  the  Intimate  apinner  or 
cxmaumer  is  placed  in  by  the  gambling  methods  of  the  New  York  CottiDn  Exchange. 
It  is  &  well-known  fact  that  no  leKitimate  cotton  Bpinner  in  the  world  can  spin 
cotton  yarn  out  of  cotton  futurea.  The  commiflsioner  does  not  state  what  is  known 
to  every  well-poeted  cotton  spinner — that  the  cotton  exchange  ot  New  York  sells  you 
cotton  on  a  nuddling  basis,  and  when  the  money  is  put  up  and  the  cotton  demanded, 
tdvee  you  for  every  100  bales  probably  not  more  than  6  or  10  bales  ot  any  partieu- 
MT  grade.  la  other  words,  and  to  be  as  brief  as  poaaible.  the  cotton  exchange  of 
New  York,  as  it  ia  now  operated,  is  not  only  clearly  in  restiaint  of  trade,  but,  fur- 
ther than  this,  obtains  money  under  false  pretenses. 

Tbeophilus  Parsons,  the  head  of  the  greatest  cotton  consumers' 
organization  in  the  world,  gave  you  his  opinion  about  the  danger 
of  consumers  going  there  to  purchase.  Mr.  Parker,  the  president  of 
the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  southern  or- 
ganization, tells  you  they  do  not  go  there.  Mr.  MacCoU,  who  was 
me  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Spinners,  teils 
you  that  thousamis  and  thousands  of  them  never  buy  futures  and 
that  the  exchange  has  been  used  to  a  very  limited  extent.  And 
here  is  Mr.  Blythe,  a  present  director  in  that  great  northern  associa- 
tion of  spinners,  expressing  his  views  on  the  subject.  Now,  gentle- 
men, can  there  be  any  question  about  it  that,  in  ao  far  as  bringing 
the  producer  of  cotton  and  the  consumer  of  cotton  together,  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  does  not  perform  that  legitimate  and 
primarily  most  important  function  of  an  exchange. 

Now,  <loes  the  cotton  exchange  perform  the  second  function  of  an 
exchange?  I  do  not  want  to  forget  anything.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  evade  any  phase  of  this  question,  and  I  repeat  agam,  if  anv 
member  of  the  committee  or  any  other  gentleman  here  wants  to  ask 
any  question  about  this  phase  of  the  question  before  I  proceed,  I 
invite  him  to  do  it,  because  if  I  am  in  error  I  want  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Cocks.  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  what  became  of  all 
this  cotton  that  has  been  in  New  York.  You  say  the  spinner  does 
not  go  there  to  buy  it.  Where  does  it  go  ?  The  same  cotton  does 
not  stay  there  from  year  end  to  year  end,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Some  of  it  stays  there  year  in  and  year  out. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  How  much  of  it? 

Mr.  Cocks.  That  is  it.     How  much  do  you  suppose? 

Mr.  Bl-rleson.  These  gentlemen  are  in  a  position  to  tell.  I  will 
show  you  this;  I  will  show  you,  from  one  of  the  certificates  from 
their  warehouses,  that  they  certificate  more  cotton  in  a  year  than  was 
brought  there,  showing  conclusively  that  some  of  it  must  have  been 
brought  over  from  the  year  before.  You  ask  me  what  becomes  of 
it.     Did  you  not  hear  Mr.  Parker  when  he  stated  that  when  the 
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future  contracts  were  selling  bo  extremely  low  in  New  York  he 
thought  surely  he  could  go  there  and  accept  delivery  at  a  profit;  and 
he  went  there  to  one  of  tlie  great  speculators  on  the  exchange,  for- 
merly a  member  of  the  exchange,  a  man  whom  I  heard  deliver  ao 
address  in  Philadelphia  a  few  years  ago?  I  went  over  there  mj^lf 
to  deliver  on  address  to  the  cotton  spinners,  at  their  invitation,  and 
just  before  I  delivered  my  address,  or  just  after,  I  forget  which, 
Mr.  Theodore  II,  Price  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
New  York  stock.     He  said 

Mr.  Mandblbaum.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Burleson  one  questiim, 
and  that  is,  you  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  it  costs  i 
dollar  and  a  half  to  brin^  cotton  to  New  York  ^ 

Mr.  Burleson,  Yes,  sir;  so  Mr.  Marsh  has  said. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  believe  Mr.  Neill,  one  of  the  parties  you  rep- 
resent, has  stated  that  it  cost  them  the  first  month  alone,  in  Galves- 
ton, one  dollar, 

iir.  Burleson.  I  am  neither  defending  nor  explaining  conditions 
in  Galveston,  Tex.  I  am  explaining  the  effect  of  a  statement  of  fact 
made  here  by  the  vice-president  of  the  cotton  exchange  which  shows 
the  impossibility,  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  of  spot  cotton  reach- 
ing New  York.  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  discuss  Mr.  Neill's  stat«- 
ment  about  storage  charges;  it  is  extraneous  matter,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  encumber  the  record  with  it. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  know;  but  I  do.  I  want  to  know  whether  my 
question  is  not  a  question  of  fact. 

Mr.  Burleson.  It  may  be;  I  do  not  doubt  it.     It  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  A  question  of  fact  that  has  been  brought  out  at 
this  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  do  not  doubt  it,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Mandei.bal-m.  That  ia  all. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  take  no  issue  with  you  about  it. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Do  you  not  know  it  is  so,  that  it  has  been 
brought  out  1 

Mr.  Burleson.  Mr.  Mandelbaum,  I  do  not  know  it,  nor  do  I  for  the 
purooses  of  this  argument  care. 

Mr.  Mandelbal'm.  You  do  not  know  it  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  No. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  You  do  not  know,  in  other  words,  what  has  hew 
going  on  or  what  Mr.  Neville  has  been  testifying? 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  will  accept  his  statement;  I  will  let  it  go  at  that. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Let  it  go  at  that. 

Mr.  Beall.  Regardless  of  that,  it  is  a  fart  that  spot  cotton  does  go 
to  Galveston  in  large  Quantities. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Unaoubtedly;  it  is  a  great  cotton  market. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  three-fourths,  or  practicalh 
seven-eighths,  of  the  cotton  that  goes  to  Galveston  goes  only  throu^ 
Galveston  ? 

Kir.  BuitLESON.  That  may  be  true;  it  is  also  a  great  export  markel- 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Do  you  realize  that  there  is  nearly  as  much  col- 
ton  that  goes  to  the  port  of  New  York  as  goes  to  Galveston  ? 

ilr.  Burleson.  Oh,  no;  the  facts  don't  show  that. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  We  will  show  you. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  have  your  own  figures  upon  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Mandelbal'm.  Never  mind. 
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Sir.  BuBLESON.  Since  the  question  has  been  raised,  I  believe  it  was; 

t  you  gentlemea  are  in  the  trade ;  you  should  know  more  about  that 

m  I  do. 

Mr.  Neville.  We  will  answer  you,  Mr.  Burleson. 

Mr.  BuHLEaoN.  I  say  there  is  more  than  2,000,000  bales  of  cotton 

it  goes  to  and  through  Galveston  each  year. 

Mr.  Neville.  We  will  give  you  the  whole  thing  when  you  get 

rough. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  will  read- 

Mr.  Mandelbatjm.  One  jnillion  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  thou- 

id  bales  went  last  year  through  New  York. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  doubt  that,  but  I  will  read  what  Commissioner 

lith  said  in — ~- 

Mr.  Mandelbatjm.  I  do  not  care  about  Commissioner  Smith;  lam 

king  about  the  facts  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  would  like  to  hear  what  Commissioner  Smith 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  will  read  the  figures  given  in  his  report. 
The  Chairman.  To  whom  does  he  credit  those  figures  ? 
Mr.  Burleson.  To  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange.  On  page 
9  you  will  find  that.  Suppose  cotton  does  go  through  New  York 
■  export;  let  us  admit  for  the  purpose  of  this  ai^ument  it  goes 
rough  there  for  purposes  of  export;  admit  that  2,000,000  or  2,500,- 
0  bales  go  through  there  for  export.  Does  that  make  it  a  spot 
tton  market  ? 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Just  as  much  as  Galveston,  when  you  say  that 
/en-eighths  of  the  crop  goes  through  Galveston  without  being 
ndled  there,  just  aa  much. 

Mr.  Burleson.  On  page  249  of  this  report  are  given  the  New 
irk  spot  sales,  "for  export,"  "for  consumption,"  "on  speculation," 
cf  the  total.  I  will  take  the  last  year  we  have  here,  1906-7:  For 
port,  18,464  bales — I  really  hesitate  to  read  it  because  it  is  in- 
;dible^for  consumption  99,801  bales.  Two  years  ago  I  was  reading 
m  Shepperson's  Cotton  Facts,  or  Latham  Alexander's  Statistics, 
it  for  a  particular  year  there  was  only,  I  think,  23,000  bales  of 
>t  cotton  that  reached  New  York  dunng  the  year,  and  dear  old 
epperson,  who  has  been  in  the  cotton  business  a  long,  long  time 
)  IS  the  exchange's  principal  statistician),  nearly  had  a  spasm 
.en  he  read  my  deductions  from  these  figures;  and  he  rushed  into 
)  columns  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  making  a  defense 

New  York  as  a  spot  market,  and  he  was  ably  supplemented  in 
s  effort  by  Henry  Hentz  &  Co.,  and  even  the  Evening  Clironicle 
)k  a  whirl  at  mo  on  the  proposition,  saying  I  was  either  wittingly 

unwittingly  falsifying  the  records  in  order  to  show  that  New  York 

d  ceased  to  be  a  spot  market,  and  yet  George  H.  McFadden,  the 

latest  spot  merchant  in  the  United  States — and  tliese  gentlemen 

a  not  cTeny  it— a  member  of  the  New  York  Exchange,  admits  it 

s  ceased  to  be  a  spot  cotton  market,  and  that  he  has  abandoned 

pe  of  its  ever  again  being  a  spot  market. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  What  page  did  you  read  those  figures  oSt 

Mr.  Burleson.  Two  huntlrea  and  forty-nine,  volume  1 . 

Mr.  Sims.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  right  there?    It  was  read 

sterday  by  Mr.  Neville  in  repiy  to  a  question  from  something,  I 

n't  know  what  he  read  from,  that  the  deliveries  and  redeliveries 
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of  cotton  in  New  York  on  the  cotton  exchange  for  a  year  were  about 
500,000. 

Mr.  Neville.  Five  hundred  and  six  thousand. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  his  deduction  was  that  about  two-thirds  was  tba 
cotton  that  was  bought  and  sold  during  that  current  year. 

Mr.  Neville.  We  have  the  spot  sales  right  here. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  Mr.  Burleson,  if  the  whole  500,000  b&les  had  been 
bought  and  sold  on  the  cotton  exchange  that  year,  if  they  would 
equal  one-twentieth  of  the  cotton  crop  of  that  year,  I  would  tike  to 
ask  if  one-twentieth  can  possibly  fix  the  pnce  of  the  nineteen- 
twentiotha  ? 

Mr.  BuELESON.  Certainly  it  should  not. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Is  Bartlett,  Tex.,  in  your  district  t 

Mr.  Burleson.  Yes,  and  it  is  quite  a  cotton  market. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Do  you  know  a  gentleman  there  by  the  name  of 
W.B.Coxt 

Mr.  Burleson.  Yes,  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  write  to  him  and  ask 
him  how  much  cotton  he  sliipped  to  me  this  last  year? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Why  should  I  do  that  ?  I  do  not  doubt  he  shipped 
you  cotton,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  we  have  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  exchange  itself.  If  we  can  not  take  the  statistics  of  the 
exchange,  if  these  gentlemen  are  not  willing  to  stand  bjy  their  own 
figures  compiled  by  their  own  statistician,  promulgated  m  their  own 
defense,  we  can  have  no  basis  for  fair  discussion,  and  this  controversy 
would  be  interminable.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  answer  any  question  hereafter  propounded,  but  I  want  them  to  M 
short,  because  my  time  is  flying, 

Mr.  Marsh.  May  I  make  one  simple  suggestion,  that  Mr.  Burleson 
give  the  figures  for  the  spot  sales  in  New  York  and  then  the  figures  for 
the  spot  sales  in  Galveston  "i 

Mr.  BxTBLESON.  I  think  I  have  that  right  here  in  this  speech  of 
mine — a  very  comprehensive  document,  by  the  way, 

I  will  read,  though  I  believe  it  does  not  give  spot  sales: 

la  1906,  as  I  have  shovn,  tho  entire  roceipt-t  at  New  York  amounted  to  6,575  bal«i 
and  in  1907  the  receipts  reached  a  total  of  23,108  bales.  For  the  eame  year  (1907, 
the  receipts  at  GalvoBton  amounted  to  3,891,695  balee;  at  New  Orleans  to  2,296,971 
balea.  At  the  end  oE  that  season  Galveston  had  30,S20  bales  on  hand  and  at  Nev 
Orleans  there  remained  on  hand  31, %4balea. 

Now,  let's  see  what  stock  remained  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  same  season  in  Ne* 
York^l69,975  bales.  Its  receipts  diuini;  the  three  years  precedii^  in  the  agpegUe 
were  lees  than  65,000.  Thus  you  see  we  have  the  proof  of  the  ti^th  of  tlie  chBtfie 
made  by  Mr.  Price  and  many  others  that  this  low-grade  cotton  has  b«en  accumulated 
and  held  in  New  York  for  several  years  for  purposes  of  tender  on  contracts  f« 
futures. 

But,  gentlemen,  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  miderstand  me, 
suppose  I  admit  that  Galveston  is  not  a  spot  market  at  all^  Galvestoa 
is  not  under  discussion  here ;  why  should  we  divert  attention  from  the 
real  issues  involved  before  this  committee  by  weaving  in  a  thread  of 
irrelevant  matter  to  cover  up,  confuse  the  real  woof  and  warp  of  mat- 
ters in  controversy  ?    Why  should  we  do  it  t 

Mr.  Cocks,  I  will  tell  you  one  reason  why,  because  I  would  like  to 
know  where  in  the  world  there  is  a  spot  market. 

Mr.  Burleson.  There  arc  innumerable  spot  markets. 

Mr.  Cocks.  All  r^ht.  If  it  is  not  in  New  York,  I  would  like  to 
know  where  it  is.     I  am  all  mixed  up  on  this. 
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Mr.  BuKLESON,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
Houston,  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  Savatmah,  Memphis,  Taylor, 
Waco,  and  Greenville  are  great  spot  cotton  markets  where  men  are  to 
be  found  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  and  month  by  month,  acting  for 
spinners  who  want  real  cotton,  buying  cotton  in  even-running  grades, 
for  purposes  of  legitimate  consumption. 

Mr.  Cocks.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is  how  does  the  cotton  get 
from  these  spot  markets  you  have  mentioned  to  the  spinner  in  New 
England,  for  instance;  is  it  shipped  there  to  him? 

Mr.  BuHLEsON.  Mr.  Cocks,  it  la  bought  either  by  the  merchant  or 
some  spinner's  agent  in  100  or  500  bale  lots  when  it  is  needed,  assorted 
into  even-running  grades,  and  that  is  sent  by  through  bill  to  the  mill. 

Mr.  Nevii.i.e.  ait.  Cocks,  for  fear  you  get  a  false  impression  of  that, 
I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Burleson  if  the  farmers  sell  it  to  the  agents  in 
even-running  lots? 

Mr,  Burleson,  Certainly  not.  I  sell  my  cotton  frequently  in  what 
is  termed,  colloquially 

Mr.  Neville.  Hog-round? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Hog-round.  I  sell  it  hog-round.  For  instance, 
I  have  a  number  of  bales  of  cotton  that  is  very  bad,  low  grade ;  it 
was  the  last  pickings;  it  was  the  last  cotton  that  was  scraped  together 
in  the  ginnery,  before  it  was  put  through  the  gin,  and  finally  opened 
into  a  bale,  and  I  make  the  entire  lot  of  cotton  sell  this  low  stuff,  I 
make  the  good  sell  the  bad,  and  the  man  who  buys  it  culls  it,  selectii^ 
that  desired  by  spinners,  and  the  remainder  is  what  is  called,  "overs. 
The  low  grades  are  left  over,  and  it  is  these  overs,  as  I  will  show  you 
by  admission  of  the  exchange,  or  the  representative  of  the  exchange, 
which,  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  levision  committee  of  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange,  finds  its  way  to  the  warehouses  of  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  and  acts  as  a  thermometer  or  a  standard  by 
which  the  value  of  the  product  of  Die  farmer,  yet  unsold,  is  frequently 
if  not  constantly  measured. 

Mr.  Marsh.  May  I  ask  a  question  at  that  point  ?  I  should  like  to 
ask  Mr,  Burleson  whether  he  has  been  encouraged  by  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  to  jproduce  and  pick  a  low  grade  of  cotton? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Oh,  no;  I  have  not  been  encouraged  to  do  that, 
but  I  will  say  tliis,  and  Mr.  Marsh  can  not  escape  the  conclusion,  and 
every  man  here  will  know  it  is  true — that  on  a  big  plantation  there  is 
not  that  care  exercised  about  protecting  the  cotton  from  trash. 
You  must  remember  that  in  white  cotton  it  is  trash  alone  that  either 
lowers  or  raises  the  grade,  and  when  I  know,  and  when  it  is  known  by 
every  practical  farmer  in  the  South,  that  some  one  will  take  this  low- 
^acJe  cotton,  that  you  can  force  them  to  take  it,  and  that  they  take 
It  because  of  the  fact  that  they  know  it  has  been  overvalued  in  New 
Vork  and  can  be  disposed  of,  I  will  show  you  this  cotton  is  over- 
valued in  New  York  so  that  no  one  can  possibly  get  away  from 
admitting  it — that  these  low  grades  of  cotton  or  undesirable  grades 
have  been  constantly  overvalued,  that  it  will  find  its  way  to  New 
York.  Undoubtedly  if  that  opportunity  of  disposing  of  this  cotton 
(Vas  done  away  with,  was  eliminated,  the  farmer  would  be  more  care- 
ful in  the  gathering  and  treatment  of  his  crop  so  as  to  protect  if  from 
leaves  anatrash. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  state  that  the  mills  buy  even  lots  of  cotton  t 

Mr.  Burleson.  Yes.    Cotton  of  even  running  grades. 
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Mr.  Howell.  And  yet  there  must  be  a  large  part  of  the  crop  tiut 
is  inferior  cotton  t 

Mr.  Burleson.  No,  not  a  large  part,  Mr.  Howell;  it  has  been  esti- 
mated at  less  than  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Neville.  You  referred  just  now  to  the  overs  being  low  grade 
cotton. 

Mr,  Burleson.  Oh,  no,  overs  may  be  either  of  themselves  a  very 
low  grade  of  cotton  or  it  may  be  that  in  a  year  where  the  cotton  crop 
is  of  a  verj'  high  grade,  the  overs  may  be  extremelv  high  grade  cotton. 
And  in  a  vearlike  that,  instead  of  overvaluing  the  low  grades  of  cotton 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  because  this  very  high  grade  cotton 
is  the  least  desirable  cotton,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  spinner,  have 
overvalued  the  hi^h  grades,  and  I  will  show  you  that  stated  emphat- 
icallv  in  Commissioner  Smith's  report. 

Mr.  Neville.  One  more  question  on  the  subject  of  overs. 

Mr.  Bltilbson.  Y"es,  sir. 

Mr.  Neville.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  a  buyer  in  your  territoiT, 
in  bujang  your  run  of  cotton,  hog-round,  could  nappen  to  have  overs 
running  from  strict  low  middling  to  good  middling?  I  am  only  ask- 
ing because  I  want  to  get  the  record  straight ;  these  are  not  antago- 
nistic questions. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Permit  me  to  assure  you  in  advance  that  I  aiwaTS 
regard  you  as  friendly,  and  you  could  not  ask  a  question  that  would 
arouse  antagonism  on  my  part.  I  want  to  answer  your  question  in 
the  utmost  candor.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  incredible  as  it  may  sound, 
for  I  have  been  in  the  cotton-producing  business  all  my  life,  from  the 
time  I  was  18  years  old,  when  I  commenced  to  look  after  and  manage 
my  own  farm,  I  have  been  producing  cotton,  and  I  pledge  you  my 
honor  I  can  not  tell  one  grade  of  cotton  from  another,  hence  I  can  not 
answer  Mr.  Ne^-ille's  question. 

Mr.  Neville.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Blt{leson.  Y'ou  must  have  cotton  right  before  you  in  order 
to  class  it,  and  then  you  must  be  able  to  keep  in  mind  the  difference 
in  grade.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  prompting  me  to  introduce  my 
bill  a  few  years  ago  to  bring  about  a  uniform  standardization  of  cot- 
ton. I  did  it  in  order  tliat  the  farmers  and  producers  might  be  able 
to  secure  a  standard  to  show  the  different  grades  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Mandelbacm.  Were  you  not  indorsed  by  the  New  York  Cot- 
ton Exchange,  and  were  not  your  standards  approved? 

Mr.  Burleson.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  have  yet  been  approved. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Were  you  not. indorsed,  and  were  you  not  told 
it  would  receive  the  full  approval  of  the  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  believe  that  is  true;  but,  as  I  said  before— and 
I  am  not  saWng  it  just  to  hear  the  sound  of  my  own  voice;  I  never 
was  more  honest  in  a  statement  in  m^'^  life — I  sincerely  believe  if 
these  gentlemen  could  conduct  a  proper  exchange  in  New  York  thfv 
would  do  it.  I  have  no  feeling  of  antagonism  in  my  heart  toward 
them.  I  told  von  just  now  that  geographic  conditions,  conditions  <rf 
trade,  are  sucn  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  maintain  a  cotton 
exhange  in  New  York,  and  these  gentlemen  must  recognize  that 
fact.  I  am  not  criticising  them  harshly;  they  can  not  help  them- 
selves; and  I  make  that  statement  belicA-ing  sincerely  in  its  tnitb- 
fullness.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  answered  the  gentlemfin 
from  New  York  about  how  it  iiltiniately  reaches  the  spinner.  It  is 
bought  by  such  men  as  Weld,  Neville  &  Co.,  McFadden  &  Co, 
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Mr.  Nethxe.  And  thousandB  of  other  parties. 

Mr.  Bdrleson.  No;  not  thousands,  but  numbers  of  others.  Some- 
times they  buy  it  hog-round,  as  I  have  described,  and  sometimes 
they  have  their  men  to  buy  it  in  large  lots  from  merchants.  They 
assemble  it  and  make  the  selection  of  grades  desired.  They  make 
the  assortment,  responding  to  the  demands  of  the  spinner,  and  then 
ahip  it  to  him  direct. 

Mr.  J0HK8ON.  You  were  <liverted  from  what  you  were  about  to 
say  about  Mr,  Parker  going  to  New  York  to  buy  cotton,  I  would 
like  to  know  if  Mr.  Parser  got  any  cotton, 

Mr.  Burleson.  Yes,  to  return  to  our  muttons,  we  all  recollect 
about  Mr.  Parker  saying  tliat  a  few  years  ago  he  thought  the  prices 
of  future  contracts  in  New  York  were  so  much  lower  than  spots  that 
he  could  surely  go  there  and  get  cotton  at  a  profit  that  he  could  use. 
He  said  "  I  went  up  there,  antll  went  to  Mr.  Theodore  Price."  Theo- 
dore Price  at  that  time  was  conducting  a  bull  or  bear  raid,  I  do  not 
know  which — and  in  this  connection  I  will  say  candidly  that  I  believe 
I  understand  the  economic  effects  of  certain  of  the  rules  of  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange,  which  I  am  going  to  discuss,  but  there  are 
transactions  that  take  place  on  the  exchange  with  which  I  am  not 
familiar.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  familiar  with  them.  I  can  not 
explain  how  their  rules  can  bo  evaded ;  how  this  "scalping"  process 
takes  place;  how  "turns"  are  made;  how  tliey  "hammer  the  price 
down;  how  they  create  or  bring  about  "rings."  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  familiar  with  those.  But  I,  know  that  at  the  time  I  speak  of 
Mr.  Parker  said  Mr,  Theodore  Price  had  accepted  delivery  on  con- 
tract of  a  large  amount  of  certificated  cotton.  He  was  conducting 
some  sort  of  a  transaction  on  the  exchange  and  had  accepted  delivery 
of  a  large  amount  of  the  New  York  stock.  Now,  gentlemen,  you 
remember  how  Mr.  Theophilus  Par«on.s  described  this  cotton.  What 
did  Mr.  Parker  say  about  it  t  "I  went  there,  and  Mr.  Price  was  anx- 
ious, of  course,  to  get  rid  of  this  cotton  in  order  to  effect  his  comer,  or 
squeeze,  or  whatever  it  was."  He  had  taken  the  small  quantum  of 
cotton  in  New  York  at  that  time,  and  still  demanded  of  these — I  will 
not  say  gamblers — these  merchants,  that  they  come  forward  and 
comply  with  their  contracts.  Mr.  Parker  wanted  cotton,  and  looked 
into  some  of  this  Mr.  Price  had  on  hand.  He  opened  up  some  of  it, 
and  what  did  he  find  ?  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it,  but  leave  it 
to  your  recollection  as  to  what  Mr.  Parker  said  of  it.  I  will  not 
atteinpt  to  quote  him,  but  wo  all  know  he  said  it  was  useless  to  him. 
And  I  suffered  another  diversion,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  started  to 
tell  you  what  Mr.  Price  said  in  hb  Philadelphia  address  about  the 
New  York  Exchange  stock  of  cotton.  I  will  in  this  connection  read 
what  he  said.     [Reading]: 

There  is  no  limitalioii  in  New  York  upon  the  delivery  ol  cotton,  with  a  slaplc  wi 
ihort  that  it  ia  almost  unapinnablc.  In  fad,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  in  the  New  York 
atock  at  present  a  eonxidcrahli;  quantity  of  t'otlon  that  approaches  danserounly  near, 
«o  far  a?  itj<  staple  u  concerned,  to  what  are  ordinarily  deiicribod  as  "lintcre.  This 
is  cotton  which  ha.f  remained  in  Now  York  lor  an  indijfinile  period. 

They  aell  what  they  donothavo  in  thohopo  that  delivery  of  it  may  not  bed^manded, 
and  to  make  Rure  that  it  will  not  be  demanded  the  procCMi  of  rendering  the  etu^  that 
was  to  be  delivered  lew  ami  le^s  desirable,  vear  liv  vear,  has  continued  until  to-dfty 
there  are  in  New  York  mime  20,000  or  30,000  bales  of'cotton  which  1  think  have  been 
there  from  three  to  four  yearp,  and  some  of  it  longer,  and  which  no  ono  can  be  induced 
to  buy  exce[)t  for  the  purpose  of  redelivering  it  as  a  means  of  depressing  the  market. 
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Mr.  Mandblbaxiu.  Mr.  Burleson  has  talked  about  the  geographic 
position  of  New  York. 

Mr.  BusLESON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  On  that  point  I  want  to  ask  the  question  agam, 
how  it  was  possible  that  if  the  geographic  position  is  so  against  New 
York,  1,352,000  bales  of  cotton  shoulugo  through  it  in  one  year? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Well,  I  should  like  very  much  to  be  sure  of  your 

S remise  before  I  answer.  If  1,350,000  bales  of  cotton  did  go  through 
ew  York  for  export  purposes,  that  would  not  make  it  a  spot-cotton 
market. 

Mr.  Mandelbauh.  Your  conclusion  about  the  geographic  position 
was  incorrect. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Oh,  no;  the  geographic  position  alluded  to  is  with 
reference  to  the  section  where  the  cotton  is  produced,  and  I  think 
every  member  of  this  committee  understands  what  I  meant  by  that 
I  thmk  I  have  shown  that  the  consumer  of  cotton  does  not  go  to  Xev 
York  for  his  stock,  nor  the  producer  to  sell.  That  is  one  function  of 
an  exchange  that  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  does  not  meet.  I 
do  not  think  any  man  can  possibly  gainsay  that  proposition.  Now, 
let  us  go  a  step  farther.  Does  the  New  York  exchange  perform  the 
aeconainiportunt  function  of  an  exchaoge ?  Does  it  aid  m  the  mar- 
keting of  the  crops  at  the  lowest  expense  to  producer  and  consumer) 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  infer  from  what  you  say  Mr.  Parker  said  that  the 
cotton  carried  in  New  York,  in  the  warehouses  of  New  York  exchange, 
•  is  of  very  inferior  quality — poor  quality  cotton  ( 

Mr.  Burleson.  Mr.  Haugen,  I  will  give  you  a  clean-cut  answer  to 
that  query  with  which  these  gentlemen  will  not  take  issue.  The 
New  York  stock  depends  on  the  general  character  of  the  cotton  crop. 
If  the  general  character  of  the  cotton  crop  is  low,  I  mean  low  in  grade, 
and  the  revision  committee  of  the  exchange  has  overvalued  the  low 
grades,  then  the  cotton  which  finds  its  way  to  the  exchange  for  cer- 
tification is  low-grade  stuff;  but  if  the  general  character  of  the  crop  is 
of  high  grade,  then  the  revision  committee  will  overvalue  the  higner 
grades  oi  cotton,  and  instead  of  hein^  low-grade  stuff  seeking  certinca- 
tion  by  the  exchange,  it  is  the  very  highest  grades  of  cotton;  it  is  the 
character  of  the  cotton  crop  which  determines  what  kind  of  cotten 
finds  its  way  to  New  York.  I  will  put  it  to  you  in  a  word — as  aws 
said  by  Mr.  Marsh,  the  cotton  brought  to  New  York  is  that  grade 
being  feast  freely  bought  by  the  spinner. 

Mr.  IIauobn.  But  my  inquiry  is  as  to  the  quality  of  cotton.  I 
want  to  know  if  you  contradict  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Marsh. 
He  says  the  quality  of  cotton  is  good ;  that  is,  it  comes  up  to  a  certaio 
grade.  Do  3'ou  agree  with  Mr.  Marsh  as  to  that  statement,  the  qual- 
ity of  cotton  held  in  the  warehouses  m  New  York  and  sold  to  the 
warehouses  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  As  I  said,  Mr.  Haugen,  it  depends  on  the  general 
character  of  the  crop. 

Mr,  Haugen.  I  do  not  think  you  answer  my  question  as  to  the 
quality  now  of  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Neville.  If  you  will  let  me  put  a  word  in  right  there,  I  think 
you  will  make  this  clear  to  Mr.  Burleson.  .  Say,  if  the  spinning  quality 
of  the  cotton  in  New  York  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  spinning  quality  if  it  hu 
quality. 
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Mr.  Mandblbauh.  The  gentleman's  question  is  whether  the  cotton 
himished  ia  of  the  correct  grade. 

Mr.  BiTBLESON.  I  will  answer  your  question  as  best  I  can.  I  hare 
lever  seen  any  of  this  cotton  mjBelf.  But  if  I  had  to  pass  on  its 
^ality,  I  would  rather  accept  the  testimony  of  men  who  spin  cotton, 
ike  Tlieophilus  Parsons,  hke  Mr.  Parker,  like  Mr.  Blythe,  or  Mr. 
UcCall,  than  the  testimony  of  men  who  speculate  in  cotton.  You 
ieard,  also,  what  Mr.  Price  said  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then  do  you  except  to  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Mareli  tliat  the  quality  of  the  cotton  ia  good,  and  the  same  quality 
if  cotton  is  handed  out  that  is  received  ?  My  question  ia,  ia  the  cotton 
iumped  on  the  New  York  market  of  that  quality?  He  says  that 
the  (juality  was  good,  up  to  a  certain  standard  -I  do  not  remember 
the  term  used.     Do  you  except  to  that  atatement? 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  do  not  deny  that  tlie  character  of  cotton  cer- 
tificated there  is  the  character  of  cotton  that  they  turn  out,  as  you 
put  it;  but  I  do  deny 

Mr,  Haugen,  Your  contention  is  that  they  manipulate  the  price 
of  it  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Not  only  that,  but  as  to  its  quality,  permit  me  to 
read  to  you 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time.  I  do  not 
question  your  statement  about  the  price,  I  simply  wanted  to 
Know  as  to  the  quaUty  of  cotton  that  is  being  delivered  at  the  exchange 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Neville.  If  Mr.  Burleson  will  pardon  me,  I  introduced  yester- 
day, before  this  committee  as  a  witness,  a  gentleman  who  is  now  in 
the  employment  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  making  tlie  standard 
types  tnat  Mr.  Burleson  offered  the  resolution  lor  a  year  ago.    That 

?entleman  testified  as  an  expert  and  \mder  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  in  tlie  honest  discharge  of  his  duties,  that  he  had 
classed  the  cotton  referred  to^ — some  of  the  cotton  referred  to — in 
the  New  York  stock,  and  that  it  was  all  merchantable  and  spinable 
cotton  called  for  in  the  trade  certificate. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  if  Mr.  Burleson  excepts 
that  statement. 

Mr.  Burleson.  No.    I  do  not. 

Mr.  Haugen.  As  a  fact? 

Mr.  Burleson.  No;  I  do  not  believe  this  cotton  is  desired  by 
spinners. 

Mr.  Haugen,  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  BuSLEsoN.  I  will  read  from  Mr.  Marsh  himself  on  that  point: 
The  reaeri-e  (aclual  cotton)  ot  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  must  always  be 
aken  from  thiwe  kinds  of  eoiton  which  for  the  time  being  spinners  are  not  buyinc 
reely,  and  which  conwequently  liolderH  of  cot.lon  in  the  South  ore  wilting  to  part  with 
.t  a  coDcession  for  the  pake  of  gcltirif;  their  money  out  of  them. 

Mr.  Howell.  Then,  I  tWnk  my  question  comes  in. 

Mr,  Burleson.  Permit  me  to  finish  my  answer  to  Mr.  Haugen. 
rtTiat  is  the  quality  of  cotton  ?  Mr.  Marsh  says  it  ia  cotton  the 
ipinners  are  not  buying  freely — in  other  worda^  cotton  they  do  not 
vant.  What  character  of  cotton  is  it  ?  I  will  now  read  from  a 
■eport  by  the  chairman  of  one  of  the  important  committees  of  the 
Vew  York  Cotton  Exchange.     Are  you  willing  to  accept  declarations 
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made  in  his  report  i    You  ought  to  be  wUling  to  accept  his  admiaaioss. 
What  did  he  say  [reads] : 

The  cotton  world  is  demanding  that  we  must  represent  the  real  trading  bseia,  the 
epot  prices,  for  spiimers' cotton,  not  prices  based  on  oven,  low  grades,  ajid  speculaticaa. 

Now  you  will  remember  I  asked  Mr,  Marsh  the  question:  "Mr. 
Marsh,  what  is  it  that  fixes  the  price  of  future  contracted"  He  says, 
"It  is  an  offer  to  sell  on  the  part  of  one  man  and  the  acceptance  of 
this  offer  by  another  that  fixes  the  price  of  tlie  future  contract." 
"Wlittt  are  those  prices  based  on?"  "  They  are  based  upon  the  cotton 
that  is  in  tlie  warehouses  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  tender- 
able  on  these  contracte.  This  is  true,  because  a  man  bids  with  the 
expectation  of  paying  for  that  which  he  is  going  to  receive."  "What 
is  he  going  to  receive?"  "He  is  going  to  receive  the  quaUty  of  cotton 
that  18  in  the  warehouse."  "What  is  in  the  warehoused"  "Low 
grades,  or  cotton  not  being  bought  by  spinners,  and  overs,"  You 
can  not  get  awav  from  it. 

Mr.  Cocks.  ^  es;  but  you  said  sometimes  it  was  very  high  grade 
cotton. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Oh,  yes.    Now,  wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  Cocks.  I  am  confused.  I  am  getting  a  little  mixed  about 
this. 

Mr.  Burleson,  And  yet  there  is  no  reason  wliy  you  should  be. 
I  tried  to  make  it  as  plain  as  I  could.  When  the  trade  does  not  want 
high-grade  cotton,  when  there  is  a  great  superabundance  of  high 
grades,  tlien  the  accumulation  in  the  Now  York  Cotton  Exchange  is 
of  the  very  high  grades,  because  those  are  the  cliaractera  of  grades 
that  the  spinners  are  not  buying  freely. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Then  would  not  that  raise  the  price? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Raise  the  market  price  ? 

Mr.  Cocks.  Yes;  deliverable  on  contract ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  these  grades  not 
wanted,  but  at  the  same  time  overvalued,  makes  a  man  run  away 
from  it.  They  can  not  sell  them,  lience  the  price  of  futures  are 
depressed. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Yes;  but  it  ought  to  make  the  price  higher  of  the  poor 
cotton. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Oh,  not  at  all;  because  those  grades  are  over- 
valued and 

Mr.  Cocks.  If  I  have  a  carload  of  horses  to  sell  and  the  valuation 
is  based  on  the  best  horse  in  the  car,  of  course  a  low-priced  horse  is 
going  to  bring  what  I  consider  an  over-high  price. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Yes;  but  when  they  overvalue  the  high  grades,  and 
you  do  not  want  them  and  they  have  them,  un<l  you  know 

Mr.  Cocks.  Yes;  but  even  so,  if  my  other  horse  is  going  to  be  deliv- 
ere-d,  that  low-priced  horae,  at  the  price  of  the  high  one 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  must  remember  that  this  is  a  basis  contract. 
You  do  not  get  all  high  grades  of  cotton;  it  is  a  basis  contract.  That 
is  where  the  difficulty  comes  in  of  understanding  it. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  read  an  extract  there  from  some  remarks  of 
Mr.  Marsh  a  moment  ago,  and  I  did  not  hear  your  conclusion.  Did 
you  deduce  from  his  remarks  that  he  admitted  that  the  cotton  in  the 
warehouses  in  New  York  was  not  merchantable  or  spiuable  t 
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Mr.  BuBLESON  It  was  the  character  of  cotton  that  thespinnere  ue 
buying  least  freely;  that  is,  the  cotton  that  is  the  least  desirable  by 
them  at  the  particular  time, 

Mr.  Hawlet.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  thought  that  was  an 
admission  on  his  part  that  the  cotton  there  was  not  what  you  call 
spina  ble  i 

Mr.  Burleson.  When  it  is  a  low-grade  crop,  when  the  character  of 
the  crop  is  low  grade,  it  undoubtedly  is. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  thing  that  puzzles  me 
in  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Burleson  is  this,  that  he  spoke  tnat  we  are 
dealing  in  nothing  but  phantom  and  spook  cotton,  and  I  do  not  under- 
stand, therefore,  what  the  cotton  has,  according  to  his  opinion,  to  do 
with  the  whole  matter.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BuBLEsoN.  If  Mr.  Mandelbaum  will  contain  his  soul  in  patience, 
I  will  shortly  discuss  that  phase  of  the  matter.  I  will  show  him  how 
much  of  this  cotton  is  spook  or  phantom  cotton  and  how  much  of  it  is 
actual  cotton.  But  I  wanted  to  show,  if  I  could,  and  I  think  I  have — 
that  the  New  York  stock,  whether  high  or  low  grade,  is  always  unde- 
sirable. I  am  anxious  to  proceed  to  the  next  branch  of  this  discussion, 
because  I  want  to  agree  with  Mr.  Marsh.  I  want  to  show  that  as  to 
the  second  function  of  an  exchange  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
fails  tu  meet  the  test.  That  is,  does  it  aid  in  marketing  the  cotton 
crop  at  the  least  expense  to  the  producer  and  consumer  f 

Mr.  Leveb.  Before  you  leave  this  point,  I  think  if  you  will  just 
explain  ttiis  proposition  you  will  make  it  clear  to  these  gentlemen 
what  you  have  been  drivmg  at,  and  I  think  you  have  not  made  it 
clear.  Whenever  there  is  a  very  high  grade  of  cotton  raised  during 
the  course  of  the  year  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  overvalues  the 
high  grades! 

Mr.  Burleson.  That  is  what  I  have  said  as  plainly  as  I  could 
state  it. 

Mr.  Lever.  If  there  is  a  large  crop  of  low  grades,  they  overvalue 
the  low  grades  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  have  so  stated. 

Mr.  Lever.  For  the  purpose  of  drawing  those  grades  into  the 
stocks  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  upon  future  con- 
tracts, for  the  purpose  of  depressing  the  prices  of  future  contracts; 
b  that  true? 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  will  not  say  that  is  the  purpose  of  it.  That  is 
the  inevitable  effect.  If  it  is  not  wanted,  a  grade,  whether  high  or 
low,  if  tendered  on  contract,  depresses  the  pnce  of  futures. 

Mr.  Lever.  Is  that  the  effect  * 

Mr.  Burleson.  That  is  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  it;  and  just  one 
more  assertion.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  make  it  plainer  than  I 
have  already  made  it  by  reading  Mr.  Marsh's  statement  about  it. 

Mr.  Cocks.  I  understand  Mr.  Marsh's  statement  exactly,  I  think, 
but  the  point  I  do  not  understand  is,  how  does  overvaluing  the  high- 
grade  cotton  depress  the  spot  market  or  the  price  to  the  producer^ 
That  is  what  I  can  not  see. 

Mr.  BuRLEaoN.  I  have  not  reached  in  my  discussion  the  effect  or 
the  price  of  futures  on  spots  but  I  promise  to  submit  data  bearing 
thereon  which  will  be  to  your  complete  satisfaction.  The  point  now 
is  the  character  ()f  the  New  York  stock,  and  I  could  not  make  my 
meaning  plainer  if  I  were  to  state  it  a  thousand  times.     Mr.  Marsn 
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expresses  it  exactly  in  liis  statement.  With  a  wonderful  facility  for 
conveying  the  thought  in  his  mind,  he  expressed  it  exactly,  and  much 
better  than  I  could,  when  he  said: 

The  reserve  of  actual  cotton  in  New  York  muat  always  be  derived  from  those  kinda 
oE  cotton  which  for  the  time  being  Hpinnere  are  not  buying  freely,  and  which  come' 
quontly  holders  of  cotMn  in  the  South  are  wiilji^  to  part  with  at  a  conceerion. 

That  is,  the  men  who  grow  the  cotton,  whether  it  is  high  or  low 
grade  cotton,  which  at  the  particular  time  ia  not  being  sou^t  by  the 
spinner,  are  willing  to  get  nd  of  it  at  a  concession  in  order  to  dispose 
of  it. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Is  not  that  true  in  regard  to  eveirthing!  If  I  go  into 
Kansas  City  with  a  carload  of  heavy  hogs,  and  there  happens  to  be  an 
oveiplus  or  heavy  hogs  on  the  market,  I  may  have  to  cany  those 
particular  hogs  over  until  the  next  day. 

Mr.  BuKLESON.  That  is  all  right,  but  suppose  it  was  within  some 
one's  power  to  use  the  price  offered  or  given  you  for  this  undesirable 
load  of  hogs  as  a  atandartl  to  measure  the  value  of  the  desirable  hoes 
that  were  oeing  brought  there  by  other  people;  would  not  that  be 
unfair  ? 

Mr.  Cocks.  Sure. 

Mr,  Burleson.  Would  it  not  be  unjust? 

Mr^  Cocks.  And  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  high-priced  load 
of  hogs  was  used  as  a  standard  to  value  tne  hogs  of  everybody  else. 
[Lau^ter,] 

Mr.  Burleson.  But  suppose  that  those  hogs  must  be  disposed 

Mr.  CiScKa.  Oh,  never  mind;  they  are  good  hogs  and  they  will  keep. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Sims.  I  think  there  is  a  misunderstanding  of  what  you  are  get- 
ting at. 

Mr.  Burleson.  There  is  absolutely  no  misunderstanding  on  my 
part. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  cotton  exchange,  as  I  understand,  puts  a  value  on 
that  high-grade  cotton  at  a  time  in  excess  of  what  you  could  sell  the 
cotton  Tor  in  market  if  delivered  to  you  on  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  SiHS.  And  therefore,  instead  of  taking  the  delivery  and  selling 
out  the  cotton 

Mr.  Burleson.  They  run  away  from  it. 

Mr,  Cocks.  I  understand  that,  but  I  do  not  see  how  that  depresses 
the  price  to  the  man  who  brings  a  bale  of  cotton  in  that  very  dav- 
it looks  to  me  like  he  must  be  getting  a  big  price  for  his  cotton  if  it 
is  based  on  the  low-grade  cotton. 

Mr.  Ellekbe.  Is  it  true  or  b  it  not  true — I  must  confess  I  have  not 
seen  a  published  statement  in  some  months,  but  is  it  not  true — that 
approximately  a  year  a^  there  was  In  the  neighborfiood  of  35,000  or 
40,000  bales  of  cotton  m  New  York  that  was  considered  unspinablf, 
and  that  that  cotton,  according  to  all  newspaper  reports,  was  used  to 
depress  prices  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Of  course  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that.  I  read 
what  Mr,  Price  said  about  it. 

Mr.  Ellerbe.  Is  it  not  true  that  two  months  ^q,  taking  the  grades 
of  cotton  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  there  was  a  very  small  pereent- 
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1  of  cotton  in  the  warehouses  of  New  York  that  was  middling  or 
>ve? 

•dr.  BuBLESON.  I  have  no  knowledge  about  that.     I  have  not 
n  it. 

^.  Ellerbb.  Is  it  or  not  true  that  there  are  a  ?reat  many  mills  in 
3  country  that  can  not  spin  cotton  below  strict  low  middling? 
At.  Burleson.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  on  tliat  proposition, 
len  I  reach  that  phase  of  the  question  in  my  discussion,  I  have  a 
tificate  of  the  New  York  warehouses  uf  tiie  New  York  Cotton 
change  which  I  will  submit  to  this  committee,  which  shows  exactly 
\  character  of  the  cotton  that  it  had  in  its  warehouses  at  tliat  time. 
The  Cbairmas.  Allow  me  to  suggest  that  it  is  growing  late,  and  w© 
nt  to  finish  the  hearings  on  tliis  branch  of  the  subject  this  evening, 
i  I  think  you  had  better  proceed  with  yoiu"  argument,  Mr.  Burleson. 
rfr.  Burleson.  Let  us  see  whether  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
■forms  tliis  function  of  an  exchange  by  marketing  tliis  cotton  at  the 
st  expense.  It  has  iieen  brought  out  in  this  testimony  that  the 
amission  is  $7.50  for  each  100  bales  for  the  buyer  and  $7.50  for  the 
ler,  or  $15  on  every  100  bales  of  sales  that  take  plac«  on  the  New 
rk  t'otton  Exchange.  That  is  an  admitted  fact.  Now,  these 
itlemen  who  operate  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  maintain 
borate  establishments  in  New  York.  They  have  typewriters  and 
nographers  and  elaborately  furnished  offices,  and  the  New  York 
tton  Exchange  itself  is  a  palatial  structure,  and  it  costs  some 
■ney  to  operate  that.  Many  members  operate  private  telegraph 
33  to  warehouses  and  local  agents  throughout  the  country.  These 
>enses,  added  to  commissions  wliich  amount  to  $7,600,000  must 
ount  to  a  vast  sum.  Is  this  all  ?  By  no  means.  It  takes  a  vast 
ount  of  money  to  finance  future  transactions — not  based  on  actual 
ton,  it  is  true — I  liave  sliown  that  the  actual  cotton  does  not  go  to 
w  York — nevertheless,  the  burden  of  all  this  expense  rests  on  the 
ual  crop. 

;;onsi<ler  for  a  moment  the  money  required  for  future  transactions. 
i2  per  bale  is  required  by  way  of  margin  on  each  transaction  of  100 
es,  the  buyer  and  seller  between  them  put  up  $400.  It  is  a  simple 
tter  oi  calculation  to  arrive  at  the  result  sliowing  that  first  and  last 
.50,000,000  bales  of  cotton  $100,000,000  would  be  required  in  mar- 
s  from  the  seller  and  a  like  amount  from  the  buyer.  Of  course 
se  vast  sums  are  not  all  required  at  one  and  the  same  time,  but 
en  it  is  used  someone  pays  interest  thereon.  Now,  if  a  fluctuation 
price  takes  place,  a  further  margin  is  required;  for  every  twenty 
nts  an  additional  dollar  per  bale  must  be  put  up.  And  if  a  violent 
;tuntion  occurs  and  a  change  of  as  much  as  100  points  is  made  in 
market  price.  It  would  represent  on  the  year's  transaction  one- 
irter  of  a  bilhon  dollars.  I  would  not  have  you  beUeve  for  a  mo- 
nt  that  any  such  sum  of  money  or  credit  is  called  in  use  at  <me 
le,  but  <luring  the  cotton  season  covering  the  full  year  this  vast  sum 
the  ag^egate  may  be  required,  and  if  so,  someone  pays  tribute 
Tefor  m  the  way  of  interest.  What  in  the  way  of  additional  burden 
;s  this  place  on  the  actual  crop !  It  staggers  one  who  attempts  to 
ke  the  calculation.  Upon  whom  does  the  burden  of  that  rest? 
lere  does  it  fall  ?  Mr.  Beall  repeatedly  tluring  the  hearings  asked 
:  question,  "Where  does  it  rest;  where  does  it  i-estf     I  do  not 
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agree  with  the  statement  contained  in  ConunissioDer  Smith's  report 
that  it  rests  upon  the  speculator.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  peculiarity  hedging  around  cotton  which  exempts  it  from 
the  operations  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  trade.  If  I  have  a  horse  that  I 
want  to  sell,  and  I  propose  to  sell  through  a  broker  and  that  broker 
is  going  to  charge  me  5  per  cent  for  his  services,  and  I  wanted  to  realize 
$95  for  my  horse  I  would  just  add  S5  to  my  price  and  sell  my  horse 
for  $100.  The  man  who  bought  it  would  of  course  bear  the  mirden 
of  the  broker's  commission. 

Mr.  Cocks.  He  might  make  you  split  the  commission.  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  Burleson.  He  would  if  he  was  as  smart  as  the  people  on  Jjong 
Island.  You  may  reverse  the  proposition.  If  a  maa<waat>a  tf>  buy  a 
horse  and  he  is  going  to  buy  through  a  broker  and  he  has  got  jlOO,  he 
goes  to  his  broker  and  says, ' '  1  want  to  buy  a  horae  and  I  have  SlOO," 
and  the  broker  rephes  "t  will  charge  $5  to  buy  a  horse  for  you.  I 
know  all  about  horses,  I  am  a  gooujudge  of  horses,  and  I  will  do  the 
best  I  can  for  vou."  The  man  says  "Here  is  my  1100.  Go  out  and 
buy  tlie  horse.  '  The  broker  takes  the  $100,  lieducts  from  it  his  5  pw 
cent,  goes  out  and  buj's  for  his  customer  a  horse  that  coats  $95.  There 
is  no  escaping  the  proposition  that  the  burden  of  this  broker's  commis- 
sion rests  on  the  buyer  or  sellei-.  Mr.  Marsh  laid  down  the  correct  rule. 
It  is  a  rule  of  truile  that  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  No  modem  develop- 
ment can  possibly  change  it  or  enable  anyone  to  evade  it.  On  a  de- 
clining market  the  seller  bears  the  burden  and  on  an  advancing  market 
the  consumer  bears  the  burden.  In  principle  I  agree  with  Mr.  Marsh 
exactly,  but  I  do  not  exactly  agree  with  him  when  he  says  that 
finally  on  a  rising  market  the  ultimate  consumer  in  Canton,  in  ilau- 
churia,  or  in  the  jungles  of  Africa,  wherever  cotton  goods  are  bought, 
bears  this  burden.  Now,  in  one  state  of  the  case  that  may  be  true, 
because  it  is  human  nature  for  the  original  buyer — <;onsumer — of  the 
cotton  goods  to  unslioulder  this  burden,  if  he  can,  and  if  the  price  con- 
tinues to  advance  ho  docs  unslioulder  it  on  the  ultimate  consumer. 
But  suppose  tlie  price  fluctuates  just  at  the  time  he  is  ready  to  dispose 
of  his  goods  and  a  decline  takes  place;  then,  as  has  been  stated  nerv, 
there  is  in  a  measure  a  purity  between  the  cost  of  raw  cotton  and  the 
cost  of  cloth,  and  if  the  (trice  fluctuates  before  he  sells  his  goods,  antl 
li^rins  to  decline,  then  the  oiiginul  consumer,  the  spinner,  is  unable  to 
unload  the  burden  on  the  ultimate  consumer,  and  he  must  bear  it 
himself.  Consider  for  a  moment  this  stupen<)ous  burden.  Can  you 
conceive  of  a  more  uneconomical  situation?  A  product  of  5,000,000 
of  people,  consumed  by  a  few  thousand  spinners  here  and  a  few 
thousand  spinners  abroad;  can  anyone  offer  a  reason  why  the  cost  of 
marketing  their  crop  should  be  increased  by  these  stupendous  chareea  \ 
Can  any  man  Question  the  proposition  that  at  the  least,  under  tnese 
conditions,  under  the  admissions  made  by  Mr.  Marsh  himself,  this 
crop  is  not  marketed  at  the  least  expense  to  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer i  So  you  see  the  cotton  exclianges  fail  to  perform  the  second 
important  fum'tion  of  the  legitimate  exchange. 

Now,  let  us  see  whether  the  cotton  crop  is  distributed  expeditiously 
throughout  the  world  by  the  aid  of  these  exchanges.  That  is  tlie 
third  important  and  necessary  function  of  an  exchange,  I  have 
shown  you  that  they  have  sijinally  failed  in  performing  the  first  two 
functions  of  an  exchange.     Now,  let  us  se*  whether  they  fulfiil  the 
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hixd  function  of  an  exchange — to  aid  In  expeditiously  distributing 
:his  crop-  throughout  the  wond  wherever  it  is  needed.  I  say  they  do 
lot.  I  nave  omy  to  cite  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hubbard  this  mominK 
n  response  to  a  question  asked  by  Mr.  Heflin,  "Do  you  know  ot 
jotton  being  shipped  back?"  Now,  catch  exactly  what  the  function 
s.  The  third  function  of  a  cotton  exchange  is  to  expeditiously  dLs- 
-ribute  the  cotton  to  those  who  are  going  to  consume  it,  to  distribute 
}he  raw  material  to  those  who  are  going  to  use  it — to  the  mills.  And 
fet  Mr.  Hubbard  said  that  the  conditions  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  had  been  such  that  he  had  known,  or  had  heard,  and 
admitted  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  cotton  grown  in  America,  after  it  had 
reached  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  or  Europe,  en  route  to  the  con- 
lumer,  had  been,  for  the  purposes  of  gambling  pure  and  simple,  in 
)rder  to  meet  the  demands  of  speciilation  by  cotton  mercnants, 
'jUmed  in  its  course  and  found  its  way  back  across  the  ocean  to  be 
:endered  on  future  contracts  at  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  Is 
that  the  only  ground  upon  wtiich  I  can  base  an  assertion  that  these 
acbanges  do  not  aid  in  expeditiously  distributing  the  cotton  crop  t 
By  no  means.  Did  you  not  hear  Mr.  Parker,  dia  you  not  hear  Mr. 
iMndelbaum,  did  you  not  hear  Mr.  Neville  say  that  when  these 
riolent  fluctuations  take  place  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
and  prices  go  down,  cotton  farmers  stop  selling?  No  sales  occur 
ivhile  fluctuations  are  taking  place.  The  farmer  lives  in  hope  that 
the  price  will  advance,  and  instead  of  disposing  of  his  crop  expedi- 
tiously, in  order  that  it  may  find  its  way  into  the  ordinary  channels  of 
trade  to  those  who  are  going  to  consume  it,  he  holds  it.  Thus  these 
sxchanges  obstruct  commerce,  obstruct  and  interfere  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  cotton  crop  rather  than  assist  it.  Now,  is  there  a 
nan  here  who  will  question  that?  Can  any  fair-minded  man  ques- 
ion  it  ? 

Xow,  gentlemen, 'let  me  move  on  to  what  I  regard  as  the  most 
ndefensiole  feature  connected  with  tliis  whole  business.  TheNew 
fork  Cotton  Exchange,  during  the  period  of  its  usefulness,  operated 
nder  a  rule  of  fixing  differences  between  grades,  so  that  sucn  differ- 
nces  were  measured  by  the  commercial  difference  in  the  values 
■etween  the  grades.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  measured  what 
hat  (Hfference  in  value  should  be.  Now  understand,  gentlemen,  we 
ave  reached  the  period  in  the  hbtory  of  the  world  where  the  con- 
umption  of  cotton  w  in  excess  of  production  by  probably  1,000,000 
ibIbs.  There  is  no  question  about  this.  Tlie  suggestion  has  been 
ia<le  about  the  spinner  not  taking  cotton,  that  the  producers  might 
«come  the  victims  of  the  spinners  who  might  not  buy.  Yet  if  they 
hould  cease  to  take  cotton,  if  they  did  not  buy  tlie  product  to  keep 
he  spindles  moving  in  Manchester,  for  instance,  there  would  be  riots 
1  the  streets  of  tliat  city  within  sixty  days. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Even  though  they  were  manufacturing  cotton  at  a 
ass? 

Mr,  Burleson.  Well,  Mr.  Cocks,  I  have  never  yet  found  any 
lusiness  where  a  man,  either  in  law  or  in  morals,  b  entitled  to  an 
nsurance  that  he  will  make  a  profit. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Except  under  the  tariff.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Burleson.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  they  do  not  always 
aake  it,  even  if  high. 
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Mr.  CoCKB.  I  can  not  quite  get  your  point.  As  I  understand,  tou 
would  try  to  make  me  believe  mat  the  cotton  spinner  is  going  to  buy 
this  cotton  anyhow,  whether  he  is  going  to  make  a  profit  or  not, 
because  tliere  would  be  a  riot  if  he  did  not.  That  is  the  point  I  do 
not  see. 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  I  do  not  say  that  he  has  to  buy  cotton  anyhow. 
He  can  not  buy  it  unless  the  producer  sells  it.  If  the  producer  burned 
his  cotton,  of  course  the  spinner  could  not  buy  it.  But,  Mr.  Cocks,  it 
is  a  law  of  economics  that  when  ooe  man  has  something  he  wants  to 
sell  and  another  man  has  a  use  for  that  something  and  wants  to  buy 
it,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  get  together,  and  I  have  no  fear  that 
the  cotton  grower  and  the  cotton  spmner  will  fail  to  get  together. 
When  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  started  upon  its  career  under 
its  rules  it  fixed  the  difference  between  the  grades  of  cotton  in  accord- 
ance with  the  values  as  determined  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
During  the  first  ten  years  of  its  ex&tence  the  New  York  exchange 
fixeil  these  differences  just  as  they  are  now  fixed  in  Liverpool  and  just 
as  thev  have  always  been  fixed  in  New  Orleans.  Then  the  period 
arrived  when  New  York  commenced  to  decline  as  a  spot  market.  As 
you  know,  it  is  impossible  to  operate  the  exchange  without  haviM 
some  cotton  there  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  tender  on  contracts.  If 
cotton  will  not  go  there  at  a  loss,  they  must  create  a  condition  that 
will  bring  it  there.  How  did  they  do  it?  Why,  it  was  a  serious 
problem  confronting  these  gentlemen,  how  they  were  going  to  get  the 
necessary  cotton  to  come  there.  Now,  who  is  my  authority  for  that! 
Mr,  Marsh.     He  says: 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  the  cotton  exchanf^  has  been  and  is  to  so  frame 
these  contracts  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  actual  cotton  will  readily  come  to  New  York 
to  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  retierve. 

How  can  they  get  the  necessary  cotton  to  come  there?  Hetell« 
you  now  that  tne  cotton  that  comes  there  is  the  cotton  that  is  not 
being  freely  bought  by  the  spinners, 

Mr.  Marsh.  At  the  time. 

Mr.  Burleson.  At  the  time.  Oh,  yes;  at  the  time.  Now,  gentle- 
men, I  will  tell  you  how  they  do  get  the  necessary  cotton  there,  and 
this  is  the  secret  of  the  adoption  of  the  fixed  difference  plan,  their 
fixed  difference  system.  The  exchange  would  not  have  it  tf  it  could 
exist  without  it.  They  would  prefer,  tf  it  were  possible,  to  adopt  some 
other  system,  but  the  only  way  they  can  get  the  cotton  there  for  this 
necessarj'  reserve  is  by  an  arbitrary  overvaluation  of  certain  grades. 
This  action  draws  these  grades  to  their  reserve.  Do  they  overvalue 
it?  Let  us  see.  By  reference  to  the  chart  opposite  page  160  in 
volume  1  of  this  report — and  you  gentlemen  will  nave  this  twforc  you 
when  you  come  to  the  consideration  of  this  bill^it  will  be  seen  that  for 
several  years  past  the  New  York  differences  for  low  middling  and  good 
onlinary  cotton  have  as  a  rule  been  much  too  narrow.  In  otner  words, 
these  gra<les  were  overvalued  relatively  to  middling.  What  is  the 
effect  of  overvaluing  them  ?  The  grades  thus  overvalued  seek  the 
place  where  they  command  the  best  price.  Understand,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, that  these  grades  are  not  being  bought  freely  by  the  spinners. 
Wliy  is  it  that  in  a  crop  year  where  it  is  a  low-grade  crop  they  over- 
value the  lower  grades  and  if  the  crop  is  a  high-grade  crop  they  over- 
value the  higlier  grades?    Why  is  it  they  overvalue  the  grades  thftt 
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the  spinners  are  not  buying  freely  i     I  will  show  you  why.     I  read 
from  page  291 : 
At  the  same  time  there  c 


coDtraf  te  or  when  revisions  were  made  monthly,  to  manipulate  prices  on  a  rather 


been  due  in  large  decree  to  the  narrownesa  of  the  New  York  eixit  market.  As  tihown 
elsewhere  (see  p,  247),  tranaactiona  in  spot  cotton  in  New  York  at  that  time  had 
already  decreased  very  sharply  from  the  totals  of  earlier  years.  Furthermore,  the 
ramge  of  grades  principally  received  ia  the  New  York  market  had  narrowed  gr^tly, 
that  market  in  the  mam  receiving  only  the  surplus  or  temporarily  undesirable  grades. 
It  is  obviously  oaaier  ta  manipulate  the  prices  of  such  grades  than  of  those  whinh  are 
in  active  demand,  since  in  the  case  of  the  latter  any  important  change  in  price  ordi- 
narily will  be  vigorously  contested  as  the  result  of  aee  competition. 

For  instance,  thcv  could  not  eoaiiy  manipulate  the  grades  that  the 
spinners  wanted.  Tlioy  could  not  overvalue  the  {trades  that  the 
spinners  wanted,  because  the  spinners  would  say,  "We  want  theae 
grades,  and  we  will  contest  the  matter  with  you."  They  overesti- 
mate the  value  of  those  grades  that  the  spinners  do  not  want.  In  a 
low-grade  crop  the  lowest  ^ades  are  least  in  demand,  in  a  highest- 
grade  crop,  ordinarily  the  highest  grades  are  being  bought  less  freely. 
Now,  directly  on  that  point,  go  oack  to  page  253: 
For  the  high  wadea  the  differences  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  have  been 
more  nearly  in  line  with  commercial  differenrea.  Nevertheless,  in  the  hi^h-grado 
cropyearoi  1903-4  the  difference  at  New  York  for  good  middling  was,  for  aconsiderablo 
penod,  materially  greater  than  the  commercial  aiRerencoe  existing  at  New  Orleans, 
thus  overvaluing  tlMtgr,ide. 

Good  middling  is  one  of  the  higher  grades  and  hence  in  1904,  a 
high-grade  crop  year,  it  was  overviuiied 

Jlr.  Cocks.  TIow  did  the  overvaluing  of  these  low  grades  that  the 
spinners  did  not  want,  hurt  the  producer  i 

Mr.  Burleson,  Because  they  sell  a  ba.sia  contract,  and  it  pulls 
down  the  price  of  the  futures. 

Mr.  ("OCK8.  That  is  a  future  for  that  stocks 

Mr.  Burleson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cocks.  And  yet  you  say  it  is  overvalued;  and  yet  the  cotton 
would  he  overvalue<l,  the  spot  cotton* 

Mr.  Burleson.  The  seller  would  not  have  to  deliver  to  you  a 
single  bale  of  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  buyer  bids  less  because  of 
tliia  overvalued  cotton.  The  seller  could  deliver  any  of  the  different 
sorts  of  grades  on  this  contract  but  of  course  will  deliver  such  grades 
as  win  prove  most  profitable  to  him. 

Mr.  Cocks.  But  that  would  be  quotuig  the  future  that  day  iu  New 
York,  upon  which  would  be  based  the  pay  at  Houston,  we  will  say, 
for  spot  cotton ! 

Mr.  Burleson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Would  not  that  be  a  little  bit  higher  than  u»ual,  thon'j 

Mr.  BuRLESO-V.  Because  of  tho  fact  that  certain  grades  are  over- 
valued, if  a  man  was  going  to  buy  one  of  these  future  contracts,  it  Ls 
natural  that  he  would  bid  lower  for  it  because  he  would  probably 
have  to  take  these  gradeH  at  a  price  higher  than  their  commercial 
value.  Everv  contract  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  is  of  that 
character.  They  do  not  sell  a  contract  for  a  particular  grade  of 
cotton;  thev  sell  a  basis  contract  upon  which  at  present  28  different 
grades  are  deliverable. 
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Mr.  Lahb.  Before  my  friend  finiithes  his  earnest  speech  alone  this 
line,  I  want  to  say  that  this  committee,  and  I  am  a  member  otit,  is 
deeply  interested  m  this  question,  and  if  wo  look  at  it  purely  from  an 
economic  and  business  standpoint,  as  he  has  been  arming  it  so  well 
here,  I  claim  that  this  Confess  has  no  right  in  this  matter  to  pass  this 
bill.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Now  York  Excliange  is  engaged  in  a 
gambling  enterprise,  and  this  is  a  moral  question,  such  aa  the  question 
m  regara  to  the  Ijouisiana  lottery  was,  then  we  have  some  right.  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  gentleman  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  candid  with  the  committee 
on  that  point.  I  will  not  say  that  the  moral  phase  of  this  matt«r 
does  not  appeal  to  me,  but  I  have  not  considered  these  moral  phases  in 
arriving  at  my  conclusions  nor  do  I  make  them  the  basis  for  my 
earnest  insistence  for  the  adoption  of  tliis  measure.  It  is  true, 
gentlemen,  that  the  Federal  Government  pas.sed  a  law  that  destroyed 
the  Louisiana  lottery,  denying  it  the  use  of  the  tele^aph  and  the 
telephone  and  the  mails,  solely  because  of  its  demoralizing  effect  on 
the  people.  It  is  true  there  is  uo  one  here  who  will  say  that  there 
ever  was  a  suicide  that  resulted  because  of  the  existence  of  the 
Louisiana  lottery;  there  never  was  a  bankruptcy  brought  about  by 
the  existence  of  that  institution;  there  never  was  an  embezzlement 
or  a  tlefalcation  or  a  betrayal  of  trust  by  reason  of  the  purchase  of  & 
dollar  ticket  in  order  to  secure  a  chance  for  the  capital  prize  in  the 
New  Orleans  Lottery.  It  is  true  we  can  not  say  that  with  refenoce 
to  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange. 

Mr.  Bball.  You  mean  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange? 

Mr,  Burleson.  Well,  the  New  Orleans  C!otton  Exchange  or  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  either;  it  makes  no  difference  to  me, 
because  I  am  against  them  both.  You  can  not  aay  that  with  reference 
to  these  exchanges.  But  that  pha-se  of  this  matter  has  not  controlled 
me  in  the  least  in  the  conclusions  I  have  reached  on  my  earnest 
insistence  that  this  bill  should  become  a  law.  I  am  opposed  to  these 
future-trading  exchanges,  because  I  believe  they  have  become  an 
incubus  on  the  cotton  trade.  They  are  a  great  burden  on  the  spinners 
and  the  protlucers  of  cotton  in  this  countn,',  who  have  a  right  to  look 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  relief  aft«r  having  done  everj-thing 
possible  to  relieve  themselves.  Their  practices  mterfere  -with  the 
freedom  of  trade  between  the  cotton  producer  and  consumer,  obstructs 
and  hinders  trade  between  the  cotton- producing  States  and  cotton 
consumers,  domestic  and  foreign,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  passed 
law-s  in  the  Southern  States  driving  the  representatives  of^these 
exchanges  from  their  confines;  in  every  State  with  the  exception  of 
two.  This  action  has,  in  a  measure,  curtailed  their  hurtful  operations, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  interfere  with  the  interstate  traffic  in 
these  future  contracts.  The  Senate  bill  strikes  at  that  evil.  When 
the  propaganda  was  inaugurated  in  the  South  against  these  exchanges, 
a  seat  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  was  worth  about  S23,000, 
or  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  sum.  As  we  passed  laws  excluding 
them  from  the  States,  thus  diminishing  the  supply  of  "lambs,"  year 
by  year  the  value  of  a  seat  on  this  exchange  depreciated  in  value  until 
the  year  1908,  and  I  have  not  l(i<»ked  into  it  since  then,  but  I  did  look 
into  it  then,  getting  the  information  that  a  scat  had  gone  down  to 
$10,000.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  deplore  the  m<irul  degradation  caused  by 
these  exchanges;  I  regret  the  crimes  and  suicides  traceable  to  specula- 
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ioDs  thereon,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  what  I  object 
o  is  the  uneconomical  practices  of  this  exchange  and  the  resulting 
bstructions  and  interferencee  with  commerce  and  to  think  that  these 
xchanges  have  the  hardihood  to  contend  that  they  are  necessary 
•ecause  of  the  assistance  they  render  the  cotton  trade.     But  I  desire 

0  return  to  a  discussion  of  the  fixed-difference  system,  the  crux  of 
his  whole  controversy.  The  fixing  of  the  differences  in  September 
jnounts  to  but  little. 

The  Chairuan.  Before  you  start  on  that  fixed-difference  proposi- 
ion,  let  me  make  this  sue^tion,  which  I  think  will  come  in  properly 
n  connection  with  that  discussion. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  one  of  the  features  of  this  whole  controversy 
vhich  I  am  eure  interests  every  member  of  the  committee,  is  the  con- 
ention  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  exchange  that  elimi- 
lation  of  the  exchange  would  harass  and  hamper  the  whole  cotton 
rade  to  the  detriment  of  the  producer,  to  the  detriment  of  the  raer- 
■hant,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  spinner,  for  the  reason  that  it 
vould  compel  all  of  them  to  transact  their  business  on  wider  margins 
ind  that  it  would  force  out  of  the  trade  the  small  man  who  would  not 
'^nunand  great  capital.  Before  you  close,  I  hope  you  will  touch  on 
hat  point. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  will,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  conclude.  But  let 
ne  show  you  what  the  fixing  of  the  differences  under  the  rule  of  the 
'^ew  York  Exchange  involves.  In  November,  before  it  is  possible  for 
lumsn  wisdom  to  forecast  the  character  of  the  crop 

The  Chairman.  In  September,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  No;  the  September  fixing  amounts  to  very  little. 

Mr.  Beall.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  many  instances,  even  since  the 
September  fLxing  was  adopted,  there  is  no  action  taken  ^ 

Mr.  BiTtLEsoN,  Frequently  it  happens  that  there  is  no  action 
«ken  at  the  September  meeting,  sometimes  only  to  reaffirm  the 
tction  taken  at  the  last  November  meetine.  They  will  not  deny  that, 
riiis  practically  moans  the  fixing  of  the  differences  in  value  between 
hese  grades  or  cotton  only  once  during  the  year.  Now,  gentlemen, 
3  such  a  thing  possible,  considered  either  economically  or  from  a 
;tandpoint  of  justice  and  fairness?  How  can  these  men  making  up 
he  revision  committee  determine  the  character  of  the  crop  yet  to  be 
natured  and  gathered  ?  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  eliminate  self- 
shness  on  the  part  of  the  individual  member  entirely  from  con- 
iideration,  how  can  this  committee  know  whether  the  crop  is  to  be 
)f  low  or  high  grade,  whether  there  are  to  be  a  smalt  per  cent  of  the 
ligher  grades  or  a  large  per  cent?  And  these  factors  determine 
,he  value  of  the  different  grades.  How  can  they  tell  what  these 
lifferences  in  the  value  between  the  grades  will  be  ?  They  can  not 
'orecast  the  weather.    And  right  on  that  point — I  will  return  to 

1  discussion  of  this — I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  conversation  I  had 
irith  Col.  John  H.  Inman,  who  in  his  time  was  the  greatest  spot-cotton 
■nerchant  in  the  world.  On  one  occasion  I  met  him,  and  in  conver- 
ietion  the  topic  arose  as  to  the  real  cause  of  gambling  in  cotton.  I 
iaid  "You  have  devoted  your  life  to  the  cotton  trade,  and  I  want 
fon  to  tell  me  this.  Here  are  four  textile  fibers — silk,  flax,  wool, 
md  cotton^ — out  of  which  the  raiment  of  the  world  is  manufactured. 
Why  is  it  that  those  who  want  to  speculate  select  cotton,  and  cot- 
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ton  alone,  for  that  purpose?"  He  replied,  "Mr.  Burleson,  it  is  easy 
of  explanation;  there  are  more  elements  of  doubt  and  uncdrtainty 
entermg  into  the  making  and  marketing  of  a  cotton  crop  than  of  &uy 
other  crop  in  the  world.'  He  further  said  "Speculation  thrives  upon 
imcertainty,  and  for  that  reason  speculators  have  seized  upon  cotton 
as  the  product  with  which  they  will  gamble."  Do  you  not  see  how 
convincing  and  satisfying  this  explanation  is  "i  And  yet  I  have  hved 
to  see  the  time  when  Mr.  Mandlebaum  and  Mr.  Marsh  come  here  and 
assert  that  there  are  more  uncertainties,  more  different  conditions, 
environing  the  wool  trade  and  the  manufacture  of  wool  than  the  cot- 
ton trade.  Gentlemen,  just  in  a  word  I  want  to  say  to  you,  and  I 
speak  from  an  experience  of  twenty-odd  years,  cotton  is  a  most  un- 
certain crop  to  plant  and  the  most  difficult  in  the  world  to  jgrow.  hi 
the  lirst  place  it  is  dependent  upon  a  proper  season  to  bring  up  the 
seed  after  it  is  pLmted.  If  you  do  not  get  a  proper  season,  and  then 
plant  at  the  proper  time,  the  uncertainties  of  the  weather  are  against 
you.  Your  seed  may  lie  dormant  in  the  earth  and  never  come  to  the 
period  of  germination. 

Mr.  Beall.  Just  as  it  did  in  my  county  this  year. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Just  as  it  did  this  year  m  Ellis  County,  the  greatest 
cotton-producing  county  in  the  world.  They  produce  mora  cotton 
in  Mr.  Beall's  home  county  than  in  any  other  in  the  world;  and  yet 
Mr:  Beall  will  tell  you  that  the  conditions  were  such  this  year  that  the 
cotton  did  not  properly  germinate  in  that  county  and  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint  did  not  germinate  at  all.  That  is  not  the  only  un- 
certainty tne  cotton  planter  must  contend  against.  Cotton,  to  be 
successfully  grown,  must  be  planted  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year.  There  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  effects  of  inclement  weather. 
It  is  the  tenderest  plant  in  the  world,  as  Mr.  Neville  knows  and  as  these 
gentlemen  know;  the  lightest  frost  destroys  it.  It  is  mora  tender 
than  any  pot  plant  grown  in  hothouse. 

Mr.  Neville.  And  it  is  likewise  the  toughest  plant  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Burleson.  In  a  certain  way,  yes;  when  it  reaches  a  certain 
staee  of  growth  it  is  capable  of  great  resistance,  especially  tQ  heat.       . 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes.  j 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  repeat,  it  is  the  tenderest  plant  in  the  world,  and    i 
the  most  difficult  to  secure  a  proper  stand.     Are  these  the  only  un- 
certainties i    Ob,  no.     After  you  have  germinated  your  seed,  escaped    , 
the  frost,  and  secured  your  stand,  gentlemen,  I  assert,  and  with-   1 
out  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  as  I  speak  from  a  store-bouse  I 
of  sore  experience,  there  are  more  creeping,  crawling,  flying,  borine 
insects  that  prey  upon  cotton  than  upon  any  other  plant  ever  tended 
by  man.     Now,  alter  the  uncertainties  of  weather,  after  all  these 
insects  are  combated,  after  the  Mexican  boll  weevil  has  prayed  upon 
it,  is  it  possible  that  you  are  going  to  dehver  the  producer  of  cotton 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  worst  pests  of  all,  the  bull  and  the 
bear !     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Heplin,  The  chairman  asked  you  if  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange,  or  the  speculative  features  of  it,  wera  abolished,  would  it 
not  injure  the  three  or  four  different  classes  of  people  that  dealt  in 
c^ttton — the  producer,  the  spinner,  and  the  mill  man,  and  so  forth  t 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  will  come  to  that. 

Mr.  IIeflin.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  speculative  features  of  the 
exchange  should  be  abolished  we  would  have  spot  cotton  exchanges 
all  over  the  South  ? 
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Mr.  BuBLESON.  Undoubtedly.  There  are  no  dealings  in  futures 
on  the  cotton  exchange  at  Bremen,  and  that  is  one  of  the  greatest, 
most  helpful  exchanges  in  the  world.  Only  one  exchange  in  th^ 
cotton  section  deals  ui  futures.  And  why  this  solicitude  upon  the 
part  of  these  gentlemen  from  New  York  about  the  welfare  of  the 
cotton  producer!  The  farmer  is  the  man  who  produces  and  fur- 
nishes tne  cotton  for  everybody,  and  Mr.  Neal,  who  spoke  for  all  the 
farmers'  organizations  the  other  day,  challenged  the  production  of  one 
resolution  adopted  by  them  which  does  not  appeal  for  this  legislation. 
But,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  mere  shaking  of  the  bush.  Let  me  go  back 
to  the  fixed  differences  of  the  New  York  exchange. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Before  you  leave  that  subject,  I  would  like  to 
Etsk  you  one  question. 

ifr.  BUBLESON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mandelsauh.  One  is  in  regard  to  the  fixing  in  November  of 
these  differences. 

Mr.  Bdblbson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  That  is  about  the  time  that  you  and  your 
farmer  friends  agree  that  the  cotton  has  been  gathered,  fixed,  and 
sold. 

Mr.  BuBLBSoN.  Oh,  no.    We  do  not  so  agree, 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  on  the  13th  of 
November  to  form  any  opmion  as  to  the  character  of  the  crop  I 

Mr.  Burleson.  Not  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  understood  you  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Oh,  no.  I  said  you  could  not  tell.  That  is  the 
burden  of  my 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  said  that  you  said  that  you  could  not  tell. 

Mr.  BuHLESON.  That  is  what  I  say;  you  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  You  deny  that  the  crop  on  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber could  be  ascertained  to  any  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  character  t 

Mr.  BuBLEBON.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Mae<(delbaum.  Now,  you  said  something  about  the  riots  in 
Manchester.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  would  hold  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  responsible  for  the  nots  in  Manchester ! 

Mr.  BuELEBON.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  hold  it  responsible  for  anything 
it  does  not  do.  All  I  am  trying  to  hold  it  for  is  what  it  actually  does, 
and  God  knows  if  I  can  put  upon  its  shoulders  responsibility  for  that 
I  will  be  satisfied 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  But  wliy  do  you  expect  those  riots  in  Man- 
chester ? 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  Oh,  you  say  "riots?"  I  thought  you  said  rises — 
in  prices.     [Great  laughter.] 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Yes,  riots.  Why  do  you  expect  them  in  Man- 
chester ? 

The  Chaibman.  Pardon  me;  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  go 
into  that,  I  can  explain  that  in  one  minute  to  Mr.  Mandelbaiun — 
because  I  speak  his  language  and  Mr,  Burleson  does  not — that  Mr. 
Burleson's  reference  to  the  nrend  riot  in  Manchester  was  simply  his 
rhetorical  expression  of  his  opinion  that  if  their  did  not  keep  the 
spindles  going  in  Manchester  there  would  be  nots. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  get  at,  why  he 
expects  those  rints;  why  he  thinks  cotton  is  so  high.     That  is  the 
basis  of  those  riots,  or  would  be  the  basis  of  those  riots. 
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Mr.  BuBLESON.  The  chairman  says  we  are  not  to  discuss  it.  Now, 
back  to  the  fixed  differences. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Cb&irman,  I  rise  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Ii 
Mr.  Burleson  making  the  closing  argument  in  these  hearings,  and  ii 
it  the  fact  that  any  interruptions  and  statements  of  fact  must  come 
in  wiule  he  ia  speaking  now  ( 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  interrupted. 

The  Chaibuan.  Yes,  out  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  bring  these 
matters  to  a  close  to-night,  we  will  have  to  let  &&.  Burleson  go  ^ead 
and  finish  his  statement.  He  has  said  he  was  willing  to  be  into^ 
rupted,  but  I  think  we  had  better  let  him  finish  without  furtiur 
interruption. 

Mr.  Heflin.  My  question  ia  whether  when  he  gets  through  any- 
body else  may  malcc  any  speech  ? 

Tne  Chairman.  No  speech.  If  there  is  anything  that  anr  gentle- 
man wants  to  submit  he  will  have  that  opportunity;  but  I  nope  Mr. 
Burleson  will  proceed  with  as  little  interruption  as  possible. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  limitation  upon 
human  wisdom.  The  wisest  man  makes  mistakes.  Even  when 
self-interest  ia  not  involved,  even  when  you  eliminate  entirely  the 
element  of  self^  we  are  liable  to  mistakes.  Do  you  think  it  is  right; 
do  you  think  it  is  commercial  in  November  to  attempt  to  forecast 
the  character  of  this  important  crop  and  fix  the  difference  between 
grades  i  It  is  the  only  commercial  body  in  the  world,  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange — save  the  coffee  exchange — that  attempts  this 
impossible  task 

Mr.  Neville.  And  the exchange. 

Mr.  Burleson  (continuing).  Which  attempt,  arbitrarily,  by  the 
action  of  a  committee  of  17  members,  to  annul  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  That  is  what  it  means.  Not  only  do  they  asBume 
the  ability,  in  November,  before  the  character  of  the  crop  can  be 
forecast,  to  determine  the  character  that  the  crop  is  gpins  to  ulti- 
mately develop  into,  but  to  also  determine  and  fix  the  differences 
between  the  grades  without  knowledge  of  the  proportion  these  grades 
will  bear  to  the  whole  crop.  When  you  consider  the  fact  that  New 
York's  is  the  greatest  cotton  exchange  in  the  world,  as  was  said  by 
Mr.  Mandelbaum,  when  you  consider  the  voliune  of  transactions  taking 
place  on  this  exchange,  so  stupendous  as  compared  to  transactjona 
taking  place  elsewhere  that  they  exert  a  controlling  infiuence  on  the 
trade;  when  these  differences  are  fixed  by  this  exmange  out  of  line 
with  their  real  commercial  value,  the  value  determined  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  what  a  vehicle  for  wrong  it  becomes;  what  a 
great  injury,  Mr,  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  through 
this  instrumentality  is  done  to  the  five  million  helpless  people  who 
are  engaged  in  the  production  of  this  staple.  What  a  ^st  wrong 
can  be  done  to  those  who  consume  this  cotton,  and  upon  whose 
prosperity  those  who  produce  it  must  at  last  depend.  And  when 
they  come  before  you  practically  wringing  their  hands — the  con- 
sumers— and  tell  you  that  this  uneconomical  rule,  this  uncommercial 
rule  of -the  New  'i  ork  Cotton  Exchange,  works  to  their  hurt,  will  you 
not  give  ear  to  them  ? 

A  further  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  17  members  of  the  exchange  on  the  revision 
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nunittee  are  going  to  do  the  very  best  they  can.     I  am  not  gouig 

impugn  the  nonesty  of  these  men;  not  at  all.  But,  gentlemen, 
tien  you  consider  the  fact  that  the  men  who  have  the  power  to  fix 
jese  differences  are  the  lai^  operators  upon  this  exchange,  when 
lu  consider  that  they  are  the  men  who  are  going  to  ma.Ke  or  lose 
r  Tirtue  of  the  character  of  differences  that  are  fixed,  how  exceed- 
gly  dangerous  this  rule  becomes;  how  indefensible  it  becomes. 
gam,  gentlemen,  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  on  this  com- 
ittee  of  17  there  should  find  their  way,  year  after  year,  the  men 
ho  are  lame  spot  buyers  in  the  south;  suppose,  through  the  great 
iflueoce  which  they  exert  upon  the  membership  of  the  exchange,  it 
tould  become  possible  for  these  large  buyers  of  spot  cotton  to 
>ntrol  that  revision  committee;  not  only  does  it  then  become  a 
abide  through  which  great  wrong  can  be  done,  but  it  becomes 

vehicle  through  which  disaster  itself  may  be  brought  to  the  entire 
itton  trade.     Now  let  us  see  just  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  Cocks.  What  would  be  the  result  of  having  these  differences 
sed  by  an  impartial  body  t 

Mr.  BuKLESON.  You  mean  just  arbitrarily  fixed,  as  they  now  fix 
iiemt 

Mr.  Cocks.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  It  would  be  uneconomical,  unconmiercial,  and  in- 
sfensible. 

Bdr.  Cocks.  I  mean  arbitrarilv  fixed  in  January,  say. 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  That  is  utterly  impossible.  I  say  this  because  the 
«d  for  the  crop  will  not  then  be  in  the  ground.  It  is  utterly  impos- 
ble  for  any  tnbunal.  Why,  we  have  not  had  a  prophet  on  earth 
nee  the  days  of  sacred  history. 

Mr.  Cocks.  When  would  be  the  time  to  have  them  fixed  t 

Mr.  Burleson.  Let  them  be  fixed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
langing  from  time  to  time  as  values  change. 

Mr.  Ij:veb.  Each  day  ? 

Mr.  BuKLEsoN.  Yes,  let  them  be  fixed  each  day- 
Mr.  Cocks.  By  whom  t 

Mr.  BiTRLESON.  As  the  merchant  offers  his  price  or  as  the  spinner 
lers  his  price  for  these  products  of  the  farmer,  and  an  acceptance  is 
ven  by  him,  thus  fixing  tliese  values. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Then,  as  I  understand  that  you  emphasize  so  much 
Ked  differences,  why  not  eliminate  any  differences  aa  arbitrary! 
hat  is  what  you  want  to  do. 

Mr.  BuBLEisoN.  They  should  be  eliminated,  so  far  as  they  are 
lught  to  be  fixed  arbitrarily.  This  power  should  not  be  vested  in 
lis  revision  committee  or  in  any  other  committee  upon  earth.  Now, 
>  resume.  I  was  about  to  show  you  who  goes  on  this  revision  com- 
ittee,  how  it  is  made  up,  but  before  I  get  to  the  question  of  who 
)es  on  this  committee  I  want  to  say  this:  We  have  heard  here  a  great 
;al  about  the  action  of  the  revision  committee  of  1906.  I  used  that 
jar  myself  in  a  speech  that  I  made  on  the  floor  of  theHouse.and 
ommissioner  Smith  used  it  because  it  was  an  abnormal  year,  and  it 
jcentuated  the  situation;  it  made  it  stand  up,  so  that  the  ordinary 
yman  could  understand  tlie  resulting  wrong*  and  injustices.     That 

the  only  reason  wo  have  used  that  year.     We  do  not  use  it  because 

is  the  only  year  when  these  differences  have  been  fixed  out  of  line 
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with  their  commercial  value.     Not  at  all.    It  is  a  frequent  occurrenon 
I  read  from  page  238  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Corporationt: 

These  reviaionB  of  November,   1903,  and  November,   1906,  and  particuUrly 

latter,  ore,  in  the  opinion  of  some  members  of  the  cotton  trade,  only  euggen 

instances  of  a  mora  or  lees  general  policy  on  the  part  of  revision  committsea  of  tti 

"■       "'    "    '  "  -    irort 


New  York  Cotton  Exchange  la  syatematically  manipulate  difierencee  in  their  v 


Now,  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  this  is  the  case.  It  is  not  neceatiy 
for  me  to  say  that,  although  I  will  say,  God  spare  us  frojn  being  jMt 
aft«r  year  subjected  to  the  temptation  oi  benefiting  ourseiTeih 
where  the  opportunity  is  absolutely  placed  in  our  haii(&,  where  n 
are  given  the  power  to  benefit  ourselves,  at  the  expense  of  our  fellom 
God  deliver  me  from  such  temptation.  I  will  not  make  this  aioea- 
sation,  but  suppose  the  large  buyers  of  spot  cotton,  members  of  tiit 
exchange,  coula  shape  tlie  action  of  the  revision  committee.  Whit 
opportunities  this  would  afford!  Does  it  occur t  (Continuing  to 
read  from  pages  238  and  239  of  the  Smith  report:) 

The  esaenrc  of  this  contention  is  that  a  cli(|ue  of  epot^cotton  merchanta  in  N<r 
York  have  for  years  controlled  the  roviaion  committees  of  the  exchange,  and  haw 
throuf^h  them  established  improper  dilTerences  for  the  express  purjMBe  of  iea]Nii( 
illegitimate  gains.    A  member  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  said  in  thja  coft- 

"The  money  that  has  been  made,  particularly  by  tenoradoEenfirma,  in  thiamaAtt 
in  the  past  ton  years  in  coosoquence  of  these  conditions  has  been  very  ]atge,  tai 
in  individual  cases  it  has  been  extremely  largo." 

This  charge  that  spot-cotton  merchants  in  the  New  York  market  have  controlM 
revision  committees  of  the  exchange  and  have  ^atematically  establifiied  imtoDpc 
differences  with  the  particular  object  of  reaping  ille^timate  profits  ia  almost  imp» 
aible  to  prove,  even  if  true.  Owing  to  the  very  wide  discretion  allowed  memMB 
of  the  revision  committee — 


What  is  that  discretion?  "Is  there  a  standard  by  which  you  an 
governed,  if  you  are  fixing  these  differences!"  I  asked  the  leadint 
member  of  tms  committee.  "No  standard."  Absolutely  no  stantf 
ard  or  rule  to  guide  these  men  in  this  all-important  work  which  they 
undertake.     (Continues  reading:) 

Owing  to  the  very  wide  discretion  allowed  members  of  the  revision  committM 
and  the  variety  of  factors  that  its  members  ma_y  take  into  consideration,  it  ia  virtualh 
impossible  te  prove  that  members  of  any  revision  committee  have  deliberately  abusN 
their  trust,  even  though  circumstances  may  point  very  strongly  to  such  a  concli 

I  suggested  a  moment  ago.  Suppose  the  great  injury  to  the  tradt 
which  could  be  wrought  if  the  great  firms  dealing  in  spot  cottoD 
throughout  the  South  could  find  their  way  upon  this  committee. 
If  they  have,  what  a  vehicle  of  wrong  and  injustice  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  make  of  it.  Let  us  see  who  gets  on  this  committee.  (Cod- 
tinues  reading  from  the  Smith  report*) 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  revimon  committ*«9  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  have 
for  several  years  been  selected  from  a  limited  group  of  members  of  the  eichanM, 
and  mainly  from  so-called  spot-cotton  interesta.  For  six  yeais,  begiiming  withlUl. 
nine  such  firms  were  constantly  represented  on  the  revision  committee,  and  foiB 
otAier  such  firms  had  been  so  represented  for  five  years. 

For  six  years  nine  of  the  great  spot  cotton  firms  dealing  with  spot 
cotton  in  the  South  have  controlled  (because  nine  is  a  majority  of 
seventeen)  the  action  of  this  committee  which  fixes  the  dinerences 
in  value  between  the  grades  of  the  product  of  five  milhons  of  peopk. 
I  am  going  to  embody  in  my  remarks  the  li.st  showing  who  they  aif. 
I  will  now  read  only  three:  George  II.  McFadden  &  Bro.;  S.  M. 
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Teld  &  Co.,  and  Hubb&rd  Brothers  &  Co.  They  aro  the  three  that 
)ad  the  band.  What  can  they  do  ^  They  can  so  fix  these  di^erences 
B  to  shape  the  market  price  of  the  entu-e  crop.  I  do  not  say  these 
nntlemen  do  it ;  but,  snouhl  they  have  such  power )  Why,  gcntJe- 
len,  talk  about  the  poor  little  speculator  about  whom  there  has 
leen  so  much  talk  before  this  committee,  and,  as  you  will  recall,  Mr. 
Carah  particularly  discussed  him,  he  is  harmless  compared  with 
hese  otners.  Sometimes  I  fear  we  are  not  getting  at  the  real  vitals 
if  this  danger.  Mr.  Marsh  spoke  of  the  sumidiary  broker,  the  little 
hap  who  scalps  around  day  by  day  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  living, 
iTODably  impecunious,  with  very  little  capitu.  What  do  they  care 
or  him )  Nothing  at  all.  It  is  the  opportunity  afforded  these 
Wronger  men;  it  is  the  danger  and  menace  of  these  great  firma  which 
ix  the  price  of  all  cotton  at  last,  under  the  operation  of  this  rule ;  the 
mce  they  pay  to  the  producer  for  his  product,  and  in  the  end  the  price 
Jiat  they  will  grind  out  of  the  spinner  which  concerns  us.  Now,  am 
[  mistaken  about  that) 

Mr.  Cocks.  Do  you  not  think  they  have  let  the  price  get  up  a 
ittle  h^h  lately  t 

Mr.  Burleson,  Yes;  and,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  to  you  in 
ihat  connection  that  when  we  inaugurated  the  campaign  against 
the  wire  bouses  throughout  the  South,  having  long  before  destroyed 
the  bucket  shop,  one  of  the  stock  ai^uments  used  against  their 
luppression  was  that  if  we  drove  the  wire  houses  from  the  South  we 
ivould  largely  eliminate  from  the  market  the  bull  element  (which  is 
latu rally  found  in  the  cotton  section)  and  in  consequence  we  would 
lever  have  high  prices  again.  As  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from 
Jlew  York  (Mr.  Cocks)  the  price  has  been  a  little  high  lately — in 
■act,  higher  at  one  time  in  my  opinion  than  is  justified  even  by  the 
'act  that  the  crop  is  more  tlian  2,000,000  bales  short.  The  advance 
n  price  is  largely  attributable  to  the  short  supply,  but  not  wholly, 
ma  I  am  just  as  much  opposed  to  the  manipulation  of  prices  when 
t  operates  against  the  consumer  as  I  am  when  it  operates  against 
he  producer.  I  oppose  the  gambler  putting  up  the  price  and  like- 
rise  oppose  hia  putting  it  down.  By  the  way,  during  these  hearings 
»e  have  heard  the  bucket  shop  roundlv  denounced.  I  want  to  say 
lere  with  full  recollection  of  the  fact  that  I  am  under  oath,  that  so 
'ax  as  the  bucket  shop  is  concerned  it  does,  in  my  opinion,  infinitely 
ess  harm  than  the  operations  of  the  great  exchanges.  Now,  why  ? 
[  can  tell  it  to  you  in  a  breath.  The  men  who  operate  in  the  little 
jucket  shops,  put  up  their  money;  one  wins  and  tne  other  loses;  the 
nan  who  wins  is  the  beneficiary,  tlie  man  who  loses  is  the  sole  sufferer ; 
;he  only  man  affected  by  the  transaction;  nobody  else  is  hurt. 

But  when  these  great  spot  operators  go  upon  the  floor  of  the 
ixchange  and  milk  the  exchange — "milk  the  exchange" — now,  gen- 
Jemen,  I  am  not  going  to  say  what  that  means— they  are  the  ones, 
gentlemen,  who  do  the  serious  hurt  to  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
it  cotton,  the^e  members  of  the  exchange,  within  whose  power  it  has 
been  given,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  know  the  character  of  cot- 
-j)D  that  is  in  the  warehouses,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
engaged  in  tlie  spot  business  and  probably  control  the  major  portion 
>f  the  certificated  cotton  in  the  exchange  warehouses,*  these  men  who 
;an  go  upon  this  exchange  and  when  they  see  fit  to  do  it  "  hammer  the 
jrices  down;"  they  are  tiie  men  whose  actions  bring  serious  hurt. 
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These  injuries,  as  compared  with  those  comiiie  from  the  bucket  shop,!, 
would  be  like  comparing  the  misery,  woe,  and  misfortune  that  comeil 
from  Monte  Carlo,  where  they  say  there  is  an  average  of  a  suicide  ■ 
month,  to  the  effects  coming  from  a  couple  of  little  pickaninnia 
shooting  craps  for  pennies  in  a  back  alley. 

Now  I  want  to  read  a  little  further  from  Commissioner  Smith' 
report.  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  ask  me  what  certain  of  these  term 
or  expressions  mean,  because,  as  I  told  you,  X  understand  the  effaet 
of  the  exchange  rules,  tliese  uneconomical  rules,  upon  the  cotton  tndt 
as  affecting  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer — 1  think  I  understand 
that — but  there  are  certain  phrases  used  in  transactions  which  tab 
place  upon  this  great  mart  where  merchants  are  engaged  in  businen 
with  which  I  am  not  familiar  and  which  I  can  not  elu(ndate  for  you  if 
you  ask  questions  about  them. 

Mr.  Mandelbauu.  I  think  I  have  some  questions  that  had  better 
come  in  before  you  read  that. 

Mr.  BuBLBSON.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  interrupted. 

Mr.  Mandelbauu.  I  want  to  ask  only  one  question,  and  I  have  to 
frame  it  a  little,  because  I  want  to  aak  you  only  one  question. 

Mr.  Burleson.  All  right. 

Mr.  Mandelbauu.  'You  stated  at  first  that  the  cotton  exchange 
dealt  only  in  spook  and  phantom  cotton. 

Mr.  BuELESON.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Wait,  and  let  me  ask  my  question,  and  then 
you  answer  it. 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  All  right,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  After  that  you  stated  about  the  great  wrong 
that  is  brought  about  in  cotton  or  in  the  fixing  of  grades  or  valuing 
of  grades.  Of  course  the  spook  and  phantom  grades  are  not  inttf- 
ested  in  that;  and  in  fact,  in  accordance  with  your  own  conclusion, 
nobody  is,  because  you  stated  that  neither  tne  producer  nor  the 
consumer  trades  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange.  Now,  if  that 
be  the  case,  they  certainly  do  not  pay  the  chafes,  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  because  neither  of  them  trades  there. 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  Mr.  Mandelbaum 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Wait  a  minute;  there  is  something  else  in  this. 
Then  comes  the  question  of  the  revision  committee  made  by  a  lot 
of  spot  men.  Now,  I  ask  you  in  all  fairness,  by  whom  should  they 
be  made  unless  by  the  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  cottoii}  w 
you  want  them  made  by  the  speculator  or  the  gambler) 

Mr.  Burleson.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Then  by  whom  do  you  want  them  made  ! 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  am  trying  to  show  hen  that  the  way  you  make 
them 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  No;  you  said  that  the  biggest  spot  dealers  in 
the  country  make  those  differences.  I  will  nail  you  down  exactly  to 
what  you  said. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Well,  I  stick  to  that  statement. 

\Ir.  Mandelbaum.  I  nail  you  to  it.  Now,  who  should  make  the 
differences — thfe  speculators  and  the  ^mblerst 

Mr.  Burleson.  That  is  not  what  I  ctjl  them,  but  what  you  oali 
them. 

Mr.  Mandelbauu.  The  speculators  and  gamblers  1  Who  under 
heaven  should  make  themt 
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Mr.  BusLESox.  I  can  answer  you  in  a  word.  I  think  thejahoold 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Mandelbaitm.  By  whom  ? 

Mr.  Bdbleson.  There  are  a  dozen  different  ways  they  might  be 
reached. 

Mr,  Mandelbatjm.  By  the  gambler  and  speculator,  or  by  whom? 

Mr.  BusLESON.  By  the  way,  since  Mr.  Mandelbaum  has  alluded  to 
the  gambler,  I  tfant  to  direct  the  attention  of  these  gentlemen  to  the 
fact  that  the  bill  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  this  committee  deals 
alone  with  the  transaction  where  the  seller  does  not  expect  to  deliver 
and  the  buyer  does  not  expect  to  receive.  A  transaction  denounced 
by  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  gambling  transaction. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  This  is  no  answer  to  niy  question.  You  can 
go  to  that  after  you  answer  that  question.  Your  oratory  must  stop 
somiewhere.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hbflin.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Mandelbaum  said  "Who  in  hell" 
should  make  these  differences. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  did  not  say  "Who  in  hell." 

Mr.  Nevoj-e.  He  said  "Who  under  heaven."     [Great  laughter.] 

Mr.  Hbflin.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  said  who  under  heaven  should  make  them. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  serious  matter,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest ! 

Mr,  Burleson.  Pass  the  Scott  bill;  it  will  remedy  the  evil. 

Mr,  Hauoen.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  revision. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Why? 

Mr.  Hauoen.  I  understand  this  bill  does  away  with  the  whole 
business,  the  whole  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Oh,  no.  It  is  directed  against  only  one  character 
of  transaction. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  Oh,  yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Well,  if  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  people  say 
that  by  the  elimination  of  transactions  which  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  repeatedly  held  were  gambling  transactions 
their  business  will  be  destroyed,  then  I  say  it  ought  to  be  destroyed. 
I  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  provisions  of  the  Scott  bill 
define  one  character  of  transaction,  and  is  du-ected  exclusively  against 
such,  "where  the  seller  does  not  expect  to  deliver  and  where  the 
buyer  does  not  expect  to  receive."  If  no  such  transactions  take 
place  upon  the  cotton  exchange  in  New  York,  then  it  can  not  be  hurt. 
And  I  will  get  to  the  phantom  cotton  in  a  minute,  if  I  am  ever  per- 
mitted to  proceed. 

And  in  passing  I  desire  to  say  that  the  only  way  to  fix  these  differ- 
ences is  to  permit  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  fix  them. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Through  whom? 

Mr.  Burleson.  For  instance,  it  might  be  ascertained  what  the 
price  of  spot  cotton  was  in  half  a  dozen  different  markets,  the  real 
spot  cotton  markets  in  the  South,  and  averse  them.  That  is  one 
way  it  could  be  done.  Or  it  could  be  done  (and  the  only  reason  why 
the  New  York  exchange  can  not  do  this  is  because  they  can  not  exist 
if  they  adopt  the  plan)  by  fixing  differences  day  by  day  based  on  their 
spot  sales,  as  they  do  in  Liverpool.  They  can't  do  uiia  because  of  a 
lack  of  spot  sales. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  Or  in  New  Orleans! 
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Mr.  BuBLBSON.  Yes:  as  they  do  in  New  Orleans. 

Mt.  Mandblbauh.  I  want  to  state  right  here  that  the  prices  of  the 
revision  committee  in  the  last  few  yeara  have  been  exactly  fixed  by 
the  ruling  price  of  the  markets  of  the  South,  and  that  the  exchange 
haa  thriven  under  that  system. 

Mr.  BuBLEsox.  "When  the  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would 
foe;  when  the  devil  was  well,  a  devil  of  a  monk  was  he."    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Would  you  have  them  quote  the  prices  of  all 
grades  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  BmtLESON.  I  desire  to  discuss  that  in  a  few  minutes,  and  akow 
you  what  grades  of  cotton  are  actually  quoted  in  the  spot  market. 
I  win  do  so  Defore  I  conclude,  but  I  would  like  to  get  along  now;  there 
are  a  number  of  matters  I  want  to  direct  attention  to,  and  if  I  am  in 
error  I  want  it  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Cocks,  liiat  seems  to  me  one  of  the  very  important  thinp, 
and  I  do  not  quite  get  it  in  my  mind  yet  what  it  would  be  if  we 
eliminate  this  axed  difference,  how  it  could  be  provided  for. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Fix  them  at  what  thw  actually  are  in  the  cotton 
markets,  as  they  are  fixed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Jixit  each  day^ 

Mr.  Burleson.  Yes,  each  day  as  at  IJverpool  and  New  Orleuis. 

Mr.  Cocks.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  fix  it  for  a  week  or  a  month! 

Mr.  Burleson.  Who  can  anticipate  market  conditions  that  far 
ahead? 

Mr.  Cocks.  You  can  average  it,  and  cotton  runs  about  such  grades, 
and  it  seems  to  me  you  comd  do  that.  It  is  all  Dutch  to  me,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  understand  that,  Mr.  Cocks. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  will  allow 
Mr.  Burleson  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Burleson.  This  part  of  Commissioner  Smith's  report  has 
some  bearing  on  the  matter  of  differences  and  I  was  about  to  read 
it  when  interrupted.     I  read  from  page  261  of  the  report: 

In  addition  to  the  charge  that  the  fixed-difference  ByBtem  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
EschBoee  haa  tended  to  attract  mainly  the  aurplua  giidea  of  cotton  to  that  market, 
the  furtner  complaint  is  made  that  this  stock  has  been  used  by  luge  opentore,  in  ran- 
nection  with  the  lixcd-difference  eyatem,  to  eyetematically  nammer  the  New  York 
contract  price.  It  hae  already  been  shown  that  the  effect  of  differences  which  over- 
value certain  Rradca  of  cotton  when  delivered  on  contract  ie  to  deprcw  the  contract 
Srice.  A  striking  illustration  of  thia  occurred  in  the  New  York  market  in  November, 
DOG.  It  is  charged  that  such  sacrifice  of  contracts  as  took  place  at  that  time  has  oc- 
curred again  and  again  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  New  York  maritet  as  a  result  of  improper 
difference  in  connection  with  an  undesirable  stock  of  deliverable  cotton.  The  argu- 
ment is  that  because  the  New  York  contract  diScrencee  frequently  overvalue  certain 
grades,  and  because  deliveries  of  cotton  are  usually  so  mixed  as  to  be  undesirable  to  the 
---^iver,  holders  of  contracts,  even  though  they  were  aware  of  these  conditiooa  at  the 
0  they  bought  such  contracts,  nevertheless,  when  the  date  of  delivery  actually 
—   '-e  unwilling  to  take  up  the  cotton,  but  instead  "run  from  notices;"  that  it. 


Bell  out  their  contracts  when  they  receive  notice  of  delivery  from  the  seller. 

The  charge  here  outlined  is  sulMtantiallv  that  larve  epot  houses  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  ExcDBnse  have  taken  advantage  of  the  general  character  of  the  New  York  stock, 
and  of  the  artificial  differences  established  by  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  to 
"milk"  the  market  by  tendering  undesirable  deliveries  at  fiklse  di&eiencee,  thug 
inducing  the  buyers  oi  such  contracts  to  sell  them  out  at  a  sacrifice.  In  this  case, 
it  is  alleeed,  these  samb  spot  interests  have  purchased  these  contracts  at  the  decline, 
thus  making  a  profitable  turn.  It  is  alleged  that  spot  merchants  in  the  New  YoA 
market  have  thus  been  able  to  keep  in  their  possession  a  stock  of  cotton  and  to  use  it 
over  and  (iver  again  as  a  very  effective  weapon  for  clubbing  the  New  York  contntct 
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Now,  is  that  true  "i  If  that  is  true,  will  anyone  say  it  is  not  a  griev- 
ous wrong?  Do  I  offer  it  as  my  ipse  dixit?  Why,  no;  I  offered  it  as 
defined  by  Mr,  Smith  in  this  report.  But  suppose  my  friend  here 
says  he  will  not  accept  that? 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  do  not  want  to  say  tlrnt,  but  I  say.  Did  you 
yourself  not  find  some  fault  with  some  of  his  conclusions! 

Mr.  Bubleson.  I  find  fault  with  his  conclusions.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Marsh  that  the  burden  of  marketing  the  crop  does  not  fall  on  the 
8{>eculator,  but  is  borne  by  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Marsh  on  that,  and  not  with  Mr.  Smith.  I  accord  to  Mr. 
Smith  honesty  in  the  conclusion  that  he  reached,  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  him;  just  aa  Mr.  Mandclbaum  and  I  do  not  agree  about  many 
things.  It  is  the  viewpoint.  But  suppose  there  is  somebody  here 
who  says,  "Well,  I  will  not  take  this  clisinterested  government  offi- 
cial; I  decline  to  accept  his  statement."     Then  let  me  read  you  this: 

In  this  connection  one  of  the  largest  spot  merchants  in  the  New  York  market,  who 
ii  alao  a  member  of  the  exchange,  said 

Mr,  Mandelbaum.  Who  said  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Who  is  the  member  ?  Gentlemen,  that  is  one  of 
.  the  mysteries  I  am  unable  to  fathom.  I  receive  letters  from  the 
members  of  the  exchange  denouncing  the  nefarious  practices  that 
they  say  exist  there,  and  yet  they  are  unwilling  to  come  forward  and 
speak  before  this  committee.  I  could  have  explained  about  the 
yellow  paper,  but  I  will  not,  because  I  am  not  authorized  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  But  it  is  evidently  somebody  that  Mr.  Smith 
thinks  worthy  of  being  quoted. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Yes;  and  who,  Mr.  Smith  says,  is  a  lai^e  spot  dealer 
and  a  member  of  the  exchange. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Or  he  would  not  have  quoted  him. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Ijet  us  see  what  he  says. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Unless  Mr.  Smith  is  a  liar,  he  is  a  lai^e  spot  dealer 
and  a  member  of  the  exchange.  Arc  you  not  willing  to  take  out  of 
the  mouths  of  these  people  themselves  what  they  say  about  it; 
when  the  spinners  themselves  come  here  pleading  that  they  be  relieve(l 
of  this  great  burden  that  has  been  placed  upon  them  ?     He  says: 

In  this  connection  one  of  the  largest  spot  merchants  in  the  New  York  market,  who 
IB  also  a  member  of  the  exchange,  said:  "There  is  no  question  but  that  there  is  a  large 
unountof  that  (i.e.,  inferior  cotton)  here.  These  men  who  Ret  control  of  a  lot  of  con- 
tiacts  and  want  to  weaken  the  market— that  is,  the  spot  brokers. " 

That  is,  the  spot  brokers  want  to  weaken  the  market;  these  large 
spot  dealers,  nine  of  them,  on  the  revision  committee,  who  want  to 
weaken  the  market  before  they  buy — ought  such  power  to  rest  with 
men  who  are  buying  the  product  of  a  helpless  people,  to  weaken  the 
market  price  and  then  buy  ?  I  want  some  man  with  a  conscience  to 
answer  that  question.  Should  this  be  permitted?  Hear  the  further 
reading  from  this  member  of  the  e,\change: 

Tbeae  men,  who  eet  control  of  a  lot  of  contracts  and  want  to  weaken  the  market — 
that  ia,  the  spot  brokers — do  not  want  to  handle  and  finance  actual  cotton.  They  will 
throw  a  lot  of  this  stuff  over  which  they  have  got  to  transfer  to  a  different  month  or 
themselves  finance  it.  This  haa  been  actingas  a  club,  and  I  thinkitieoneof  the  wont 
features  of  the  exchange.  A  combination  will  ^et  together  a  lot  of  this  lowi;rade 
cotton,  and  before  notice  day  there  would  be  a  high  market  and  they  would  throw  it 
i^t  on  the  market,  and  of  course  it  would  force  the  market  down— sometimes  a  half 
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Q.  And  thea  they  take  back  their  contracts? — A.  Yee;  and  very  often  at  a  lowv 
price  and  thereby  make  what  is  called  a  "turn."  They  might  have  sold  ohort  and 
they  throw  this  low  cotton  on  the  market  and  lower  the  price  a  half  a  cent  and  tb« 
buy  it  in  aeain. 

Q.  Has  that  been  an  extenaive  practice? — A.  Right  along. 

Q.  So  that  the  same  cotton  has  been  sold  again  in  this  way  a  great  maajr  timeaf— A 
Without  question. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrupt  you  there  to  make  a  at^gestion. 

Mr.  Burleson.  With  pleasure. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  is  quite  willing  to  a^:«e  to  t 
proposition  \vhi(;h  nohotly  would  deny,  that  with  fixed  differencea 
which  did  not  represent  actual  commercial  relations  between  ^«de8, 
manipulation  might  be  possible  under  which  the  market  could  l>e  un- 
fairly depressed  or  advanced. 

Mr.  Burleson.  It  is  undeniably  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  emphasis  which  you  have  laid  upon  the 
proposition  I  think  might  perhaps  fairly  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
if  this  one  wrong  practice  could  oe  remedied,  you  might  have  no  objec- 
tions to  the  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Oh,  no;  there  are  many  others. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  think  before  ^ou  close  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  for  you  to  bring  up  other  reasons,  if  jou  have  any  other  reasons. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  have.  I  think  this  is  the  most  indefensible 
practice  of  the  exchange  under  their  rules.  And  I  contend  it  can  not 
correct  it ;  that  is  the  point  I  make.  The  New  York  Exchange  can  not 
abandon  this  system  of  fixed  differences,  because  if  it  did  it  could  not 
draw  cotton  to  New  York  upon  which  to  bank  as  a  reserve;  it  must 
have  a  certain  amount  of  actual  cotton  in  New  York  or  it  can't 
operate.  It  can't  draw  this  cotton  there  if  it  abandons  its  practieo 
or  overvaluing  certain  grades.  That  is  the  point  that  I  malke,  and 
it  can  not  be  gotten  away  from. 

Mr.  Beall.  Bearing  on  the  question  of  this  quotation  that  Mr.' 
Burleson  has  just  reaa,  I  notice  that  it  is  in  the  form  of  questionand 
answer.    This  statement  must  have  been  made  in  some  LnvestigaticaL 

Mr.  Burleson.  Yes,  sir;  an  investigation  bj  Mr.  Herbert  Knox 
Smith,  and  he  put  the  questions  and  answers  m  this  report  so  th«t 
you  could  get  exactly  at  the  meaning  of  the  member  of  tne  ezchangs 
who  was  speaking. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  witnesses  under  oath  ! 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  do  not  know  whether  thev  were  or  not;  but  they 
are  a  lot  of  reputable  merchants  who,  when  the  suggestion  was  msoa 
that  there  might  be  transactions  through  the  exchange  where  then 
was  no  expectation  of  delivery  or  receipt  of  the  actual  cotton,  became 
much  offended.  Now  I  will  proceed  to  other  matters,  although  I  have 
not  exhausted  this  subject  of  fixed  differences. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  would  like  you,  before  you  get  away  from  that  point, 
to  answer  this  question.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  keep  a  reserve  a 
cotton  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Because  they  are  bound  to  have  a  certain  amount 
of  cotton  there  to  tender  on  these  future  contracts  if  the  cotton  should 
be  demanded.  And  now,  right  on  that  point,  how  many  bales  oa 
contracts  are  demanded }  I  want  to  be  perfectly  fair  to  the  exchaii0 
about  it;  I  want  to  take  what  they  say  about  it  themselves,  (m 
page  264  we  find  table  No.  23,  which  is  headed  "Total  tenders  d 
cotton  on  contract  in  New  York  and  contract  deliveries  in  Ne* 
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Orleans,  crop  years  1892-93  to  1906-7."  These  are  the  last  data  that 
I  have  on  the  subject  at  hand.  This  was  in  the  year  1906-7,  the  year 
that  we  raised  the  14,000,000-baIe  crop,  the  big  crop;  and  when  Mr. 
Neville  was  before  you  the  question  was  asked  how  many  bales  were 
annually  dehvered  on  contract,  and  he  said  about  500,000.  That 
does  not  mean  500,000  bales  of  cotton.  Oh,  no!  I  read  from  page 
264,  of  the  Smith  report: 

It  may  be  noted  that  theee  large  tendera  of  cotton  at  New  York  unquestionably 
mean  that  a  considerable  amount  of  cotton  was  retendered  again  and  again,  smcefor 
MveTal  yeaiB  the  tot^  tendera  at  New  York  have  greatly  exceeded  the  total  amount 
of  cotton  certificated  by  the  inspection  bureau  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 

Now,  out  of  their  own  establishment  conies  this  information,  and 
surely  they  can  not  be  heard  to  deny  it. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Can  vou  not  include  New  Orleans,  too  1 

Mr.  BxiaLEsoN.  New  Orleans  is  pitiful. 

Mr.  Mandblbaum.  That  is  a  spot  market.  I  want  you  to  read 
that,  too. 

Mr.  BufiLBSON.  The  New  Orleans  spot  market  is  one  thing,  and 
the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  dealing  in  future  contracts  is  quite 
another.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  defense  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange.  If  it  can  not  exist  under  the  operation  of  the  Scott  bill, 
let  it  go  out  of  business,  and  I  hope  it  will. 

Now,  how  many  bales  are  handled  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  on  these  contracts !  That  is  an  interesting  question.  We 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  these  figures.  I  want  to  show 
you,  and  I  think  I  can,  to  your  satistaction,  approximately  how  many 
tiiere  were. 

Mr.  Beall.  This  number  that  you  have  read  is  the  number 
tendered,  not  the  number  delivered? 

Mr.  Burleson.  No,  sir. 

&lr.  Beall.  Then,  although  the  same  bale  might  be  delivered  over 
and  over,  this  is  the  total  number  tendered. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Dehvered. 

Mr.  Beall.  Well,  is  it? 

Mr.  Mandelbavh.  Yes. 

Mr,  Beall.  It  does  not  mean  actual  delivery- 
Mr.  BtTHLESON.  1  will  read  this  which  is  handed  to  me  by  Mr, 
Beall,  which  is  particularly  apropos: 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  figures  given  for  the  New  York  Exchange  are  not 
neceesarily  actual  deliveries  of  cotton  on  contract,  but  the  total  of  notices  of  delivery; 
in  other  wordH,  the  total  does  not  mean  that  there  was  an  actual  tianefer  of  ownership 
of  cotton  to  the  extent  of  the  figures  given. 

Mr,  Mandelbauh.  That  is  absolutely  wrong.  I  will  state  that 
under  oath. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  am  perfectly  wiUing  to  take  it  as  Mr.  Mandelbaum 
wants  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  b  no  controversy  over  the  proposition  that 
an  enormouslv  greater  number  of  bales  are  dealt  in  than  are  actually 
delivered.     There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Mandelbalii.  Yes. 

Mr.  BtiRLEsoN.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  We  have  had 
Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Neville,  Mr.  Mandelbaum,  and  Mr.  Marsh  before 
the  committee,  and  we  have  struggled  to  find  out  how  many  bales 
are  bought  and  sold,  and  I  want  to  say  in  that  connection  that  eveiy 
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future  transaction  on  the  New  York  exchange  exerciBes  ite  influei 
ultimately  upon  the  market  price  of  cotton.  I  lay  down  that  pni|  i 
Bition  and  do  not  think  it  can  be  refuted.  The  particular  innua  ■ 
exerted  by  an  isolated  transaction  may  be  imperceptible,  but  b  ' 
mately  this  transaction  enters  into  an  a^regate  which  finally  eid  ' 
depresses  the  price  or  raises  it.  There  can  be  no  question  about  til  ' 
The  question  is  how  many  of  these  transactions  take  place.  ^ 

Mr.  Gocss.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  that  from  an  econoo  ' 
point  of  view  1 

Mr.  Burleson.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  we  obji  - 
to  it  or  not.  .  It  is  a  law  of  trade.  i 

Mr.  Cooks.  Whom  does  it  hurt?    That  is  what  I  mean.  J 

Mr.  BuBLESOX.  If,  under  the  rules  and  operations  of  the  princ^  - 
exchange,  where  these  future  contracts  are  dealt  in,  it  exercisei  ' 
depressing  influence  upon  the  market  price  of  spot  cotton;  it  ha  • 
the  producer.  If  it  has  the  reverse  result,  it  hurts  the  spina  • 
Speaking  for  the  producer,  I  want  to  say  that  he  does  not  desire  - 
abnormal  price,  an  unnatural  price,  or  an  artificial  price  for  his  o  I 
ton.  All  Be  wants  is  the  price  fixed  by  the  Intimate  law  of  sup)  i 
and  demand.  I 

Mr.  Mandelbauh.  One  question,  Mr.  Burleson.  According  to  yo  ' 
explanation  that  you  have  given  us,  we  depress  the  price  if  we  deliv  i 
cotton  and  we  do  something  wrong  when  we  do  not  deliver  it,  NolJ 
will  you  kindly  point  out  what  we  should  dot  \ 

Mr.  BiTRLEBON.  Abandon  your  present  practices.  '■- 

Mr.  Beall.  Turn  from  the  evil  of  your  ways.  ^ 

Mr.  Burleson.  Yes,  turn  from  the  evil  or  your  ways.  But,  ii 
Chairman,  we  are  trying  to  get  at  how  many  bales  of  this  spook  cc 
ton  are  annually  bought  and  sold.  I  want  to  distinguish  betwe< 
the  phantom  cotton  and  the  bales  tendered  on  contracts,  and  I  w 
approximately  arrive  at  the  truth.  Of  course  it  rests  with  the 
gentlemen  alone  to  tell  us  the  real  facts.  They  say  they  can  not  ( 
It,  Consequently  we  must  enter  upon  a  process  of  reasoning  aS 
get  at  the  facts  as  best  we  can.  We  knew  these  annual  sales  unt 
they  adopted  the  fixed  difference  system  in  1897,  but  since  then  f 
do  not  know;  but  when  that  practice  was  adopted,  undoubtedly,  m 
admitted  by  everybody,  it  greatly  stimulated  speculation  in  cott<» 
Now,  how  many  bales  were  bought  and  sold  the  last  year  of  which  m 
have  the  record  ?  But  I  will  not  take  the  last  year.  The  last  yea 
was  not  satisfactory  to  them,  and  that  was  the  reason  they  adoptA 
the  fixed  difference  system;  consequently  it  is  not  fair  to  take  til 
last  year.  I  am  going  to  take  the  year  before  the  last,  and  use  figurd 
the  exchange  itself  has  furnished. 

Mr.  Sims.  By  "the  last  year"  you  mean 

Mr,  Burleson.  The  last  year  before  the  New  York  Exchang 
adopted  the  fixed  difference  system,  in  1896.  In  1896  there  was  I 
total  crop  of  7,140,000  bates.  That  year,  according  to  their  owl 
admissions,  they  sold,  for  future  delivery  on  the  New  York  Cottfli 
Exchange,  56,469,000  bales,  with  a  crop  of  7,140,000.  The  toti 
crop  in  1906,  speaking  in  round  numbers,  was  practically  doubled,  o 
14,000,000  bales.  Remember  that  the  adoption  of  the  fixed  differeno 
system  greatly  stimulated  speculation.  At  the  lowest,  allowing  fo 
no  increase  of  speculation,  we  have  100,000,000  bales  of  future  con 
tracts  bought  and  sold  on  the  exchange  for  that  year.     Am  I  no 
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riy  justified  in  tim  estimate  i  Mr.  Mareh  was  asked  vhat  wM  an 
luuuT  day's  tnuuactionB  on  the  exchange.  He  said  360,000  bales. 
ttr,  Bmaij»  He  eaid,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Lever's  question,  that  ihaX 
Itid  be  a  noim^  day's  transactions. 

Ifr.  BuKLBBOK.  Tliree  hundred  uid  fifty  thousand  bales  in  one  day. 
hat  would  be  an  active  day,  he  was  asked.  He  said  1,000,000 
tea  would  be  an  active  day.  Now,  sentlemen,  are  we  justified  in 
B  estimate  t  Are  we  not  moderate  when  we  fix  its  annual  sales  and 
svhasee  at  100,000,000  bales  1  Knock  off  10,000,000  and  say  it  ia 
JOOO,000  bales. 

Ur.  SatB.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  there  right  on  that  line  t 
Mr.  BoBLEsoiT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiHS.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  upon  the  average  the  entire  certifi- 
led  stock  in  New  York  is  not  sold,  in  and  out,  every  day  of  the  year  I 
Kr.  Burleson.  Yes,  it  usually  has  about  130,000  bales  in  its  ware- 
mses — an  ordinatr  day's  sales  is  about  350,000  bales. 
rThe  Chaibman.  Let  me  suggest  i^in  that  that  is  not  the  cmAm- 
■ted  point,  and  let  us  not  spend  any  more  time  on  it.  It  is  5 
dock  already.  How  soon  can  you  complete  your  speech  ! 
Mr.  Bnai^BSON.  I  have  no  set  speech. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  thought  you  were  only  going  to  speak  for 
lirty  minutes. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  You  stated  that  we  had  difficultv  in  finding  out  the 
imber  of  hales  bought  and  sold  on  the  New  York  Cotton  fScohuige. 
think  that  you  want  to  be  fair.  They  were  very  candid  in  giruig 
■At  information. 

Mr.  BuBLESOK.  Yes;  I  said  they  could  not  give  the  aggregste. 
did  not  understand  either  one  of  them  to  give  an  aggregate.  If  he 
d,  I  beg  his  pardon. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  His  statement  was  corroborated  by  the  statement  of 
F.  Lever. 

Mr.  BuBLESOK.  I  am  accepting  his  statement  as  to  a  normal  day's 
ide,  and  I  have  based  my  calculation  on  it. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  I  rather  inferred  from  what  you  said  that  thisinfor^ 
itioa  had  been  furnished  reluctantly. 

&&.  Bdhlesoit.  I  say  we  have  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  at  the 
Dual  sales.  We  have  not  gotten  it  at  all.  Theyiiave  not  given  it 
us.  I  will  not  assign  any  reason  for  their  failure  to  do  so.  Now, 
w  many  bales  of  cotton  were  hedged  during  the  year  1  How  many 
it  possible  for  them  to  have  hedged  ?  Let  us  take  the  90,000,000 
jes  of  futures,  how  many  of  this  number  was  it  possible  for  them  to 
ve  hedged  ?  We  spun  in  this  country  about  6,000,000  bales  of 
tton.  We  all  know,  Mr.  McCall  says,  that  thousands  of  sjMnners 
not  hedge  at  all.  But  for  argument's  sake,  take  every  single  bate 
it  was  used  here,  and  eliminate  the  Liverpool  Exchange  and  elimi- 
te  the  New  Orleans  Exchange,  and  say  that  it  was  ^1  hedged  in 
fw  York,  this  whole  6,000,000  bales  that  was  consumed  here  m  the 
lited  States,  that  would  give  us  only  12,000,000  bales  hedged, 
)00,000  bales  bought  and  6,000,000  bales  sold.  Now  take  the 
,000,000  bales  of  hedges  from  90,000,000  bales  of  futures  dealt  in 
d  it  leaves  78,000,0(W  bales  of  phantom  cotton  dealt  in.  Now, 
Q  this  conclusion  be  escaped  ?  If  so,  I  would  like  the  error  to  be 
inted  out  by  some  one  right  now. 
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Mr.  MgLatighlin.  Without  expressing  an  opinion,  suppose  it  waa 
to  be  conceded  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  transactions  on  that  ex- 
change were  speculationfi,  that  they  were  dealing  in  phantom  cotton, 
that  their  traDsactioos  were  merely  a  bet  as  to  what  quotations  would 
be  at  a  future  day,  just  as  we  might  bet  on  what  the  temperature 
would  be  on  the  1st  day  of  next  July.  What  do  you  say  to  the  propo- 
sition that  the  cotton  exchange  is  necessary  and  does  good  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  producer  and  to  the  consumer  of  cotton,  because  the 
E rices  prerailiiig  do  bear  some  relation  to  the  actual  value  as  it  might 
e  determined  By  the  supply  and  demand,  and  is  practically  the  only 
means  that  the  producer  has  of  learning  the  prices  and  that  he  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  spinner,  and  so  on,  if  there  Were  no  such  system; 
that  the  cotton  exchange  really  serres  a  good  purpose  i  Suppose  it 
to  be  conceded  that  all  you  speak  of  is  true,  what  do  you  say  as  to  the 
good  that  is  claimed  for  it  1 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  The  only  justification  that  they  claim  for  it  them- 
selves is  the  protection  it  affords  as  a  place  for  hedging,  and  I  contend 
that  according;  to  their  own  figures,  with  the  fluctuations  that  con- 
stantly take  place  and  the  wide  margins  that  exist  between  the  price 
of  futures  and  the  price  of  spots,  that  it  really  affords  no  hedge. 

The  Chaisuan.  It  appears  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  answer  that 
question  to-night. 

Mr.  BuBLBSON.  It  will  take  quite  an  elaborate  discussion  to  do 
that;  but  there  is  one  other  phase  that  I  would  like  to  present,  and 
then  I  will  stop. 

Mr.  Manselbauh.  One  question  about  that  phantom  cottoa 
Suppose  I  sell  a  horse  to  Mr.  Lever,  and  he  sells  it  to  the  next  gentle- 
man, and  the  next  gentleman  sells  it  to  the  chairman,  and  the  chair 
man  sells  it  to  Mr.  Cocks.  Are  four  of  those  horses  phantom  horsest 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Burleson.  No,  and  I  would  not  so  claim. 

Mr.  Neil.  The  committee  has  given  the  other  side  a  good  deal  of 
time  on  this  proposition,  and,  if  it  is  not  trespassing  upon  the  commits 
tee  too  much,  I  would  ask  that  Mr.  Burleson  have  time  to-morrow  to 
conclude  his  speech. 

Mr.  BcKLESON.  I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  date  set  for  hear^ 
ing  the  representatives  of  the  grain  exchanges  is  to-morrow,  but  I 
want  to  discuss  the  hedging  facilities  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change, and  I  do  not  believe  I  can  do  it  at  this  late  hour  with  faimesa 
to  the  committee  or  myself. 

The  Chaibman,  I  believe  the  committee  would  like  to  have  Mr. 
Burleson  answer  the  question  which  has  just  been  asked  him.  It  is 
very  true  that  we  have  heard  the  gentlemen  representing  the  cotton 
exchange  for  the  last  five  or  six  days,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that 
the  time  has  been  pretty  evenly  divided,  because  they  were  engaeed 
in  answering  questions  which  the  members  of  the  committee  asked 
for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  information,  so  that  I  think  the  time  has 
been  fairly  divided,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  But  that  is  not  the 
question.  What  the  committee  desires  is  to  get  information,  no 
matter  from  whom  it  comes,  and  if  there  is  not  objection,  I  thizik  it 
might  be  understood  that  Mr.  Burleson  will  have  some  time  to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  If  you  will  give  me  twenty  minutes  without  inter- 
ruption,  I  can  finish  what  I  have  to  present. 
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The  Chaibmas.  Suppose  we  hare  it  understood  that  be  shall  haTe 
thirty  minutes  in  the  moming  to  conclude  his  remarks,  and  at  the  con- 
elusion  of  his  roma^  there  are  a  few  questions  that  I  desire  to  ask 
llr.  Marsh  or  some  other  gentleman,  and  perhaps  other  members  of 
the  committee  will  have  questions  they  would  like  to  ask,  so  that  on 
the  whole  we  will  extend  mis  hearing  for  an  hour,  and  take  that  much 
time  off  the  time  of  the  grain  men  to-morrow  moming. 

Mr.  BuBLKSON.  Will  you  permit  me  to  present  one  further  matter 
at  this  time  1     It  will  take  only  a  few  minutes  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum  asked  about  phantom  horses,  and  did  it  hurt 
Miybody  J  Let  xa  see  whether  such  transactions  hurt  anybody. 
What  are  the  effects  of  these  transactions  ?  Have  I  not  read  of  the 
effects  of  manipulation  by  large  spot  buyers^  members  of  the  cotton 
exchange,  who  are  also  members  of  the  revision  committee  *  Have  I 
not  shown  that  they  can  hammer  prices  of  futures  down  t  If  I  have, 
then  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  question,  Does  the  price  of  futures 
control  the  price  of  spots,  or  does  the  price  of  spots  control  the  futures  t 
as  Uiese  gentlemen  nave  so  very  earnestly  contended  here.  I  can 
■how  you  in  Commissioner  Smith's  report,  where  the  statement  is 
made  that  the  prices  of  spots,  if  not  controlled  by  futures,  are  largely 
inflnenced.    This  report  says  on  this  subject: 

a  this  discuedon  is  that  the  pricea  paid  hy  cotton  laer- 
„   .  )tton  crop  are  based  directly  upon  the  future  quotations 

of  Bome  cotton  exchanM.    It  is  imperative  that  this  be  cept  clearly  in  mind.    Such 


merchants  send  their  buying  agents  directly  to  the  huge  plantations,  or  to  the  mnall 
coimtiy  towns  where  cotton  u  brought  in  from  tomu  in  wagonloada  of  a  few  bales  each. 
Instead  of  instructing  these  agents  to  pay  a  flat  price  for  cotton,  such  merchants  usually 
direct  them  to  make  their  purchases  within  a  certain  number  of  points  "on"  or  "oS 
(above  or  below}  some  cotton-exchange  quotations  of  futures.  These  points  on  or  off 
tn  known  as  "limits." 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  accept  this  statement.  You  heard 
Mr.  Puker  say  mat  instruction  coming  from  New  York  merchants, 
lara;e  spot  operators,  to  buy  spot  cotton  was  usually  to  buy  it,  so  many 

?tmts  on  or  off  futures.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  accept  his  statement, 
ou  heard  Mr,  Lathrop,  in  reply  to  a  question,  state  that  frequently 
orders  came  to  him,  'buy  spot  cotton,  so  many  points  on  or  on 
futures."  I  will  not  ask  you  to  take  his  testimony.  I  think,  how- 
ever, I  have  the  right  to  ask  your  acceptance  of  the  testimony  I  now 
offer.  One  of  the  ablest  and  moat  earnest  defenders  of  the  New 
York  exchange,  who  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fray  at  the  time  of  the 
Hatch  and  the  George  bills,  was  the  firm  Latham,  Alexander  &  Co. 
Mr.  Latham  and  Mr.  Alexander  are  both  dead,  but  the  firm  is  still 
conducted. 

Mr.  Nbvillb.  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Bdblbson.  Well,  if  it  is  not  conducted,  there  is  some  member 
of  your  exchange  operating  imder  their  name. 

The  Chaibhan.  That  is  an  immaterial  matter. 

Mr.  BuKLEBON.  It  is  immaterial,  for  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  pamphlet 
defending  the  New  York  Exchange,  which  was  mailed  from  one  end 
of  this  country  to  the  other  last  year,  containing  a  discussion  of  this 
matter  and  prepared  by  Latham,  Alexander  &  Co.  This  was  issued 
and  bears  date  March  16, 190S. 

Mr.  Sms.  Mr.  Latham  has  only  recently  died. 

Mr.  BuBLEsoN.  I  do  not  know  when  he  died,  but  he  was  a  member 
of  the  exchange  at  the  time  this  statement  was  issued.     He  was  put 
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forward  to  attack  these  bills,  and  when  speeches  were  made  two  jem 
ago  attacking  the  exchanges  the  first  document  received  by  MembM 
of  Coneresa  in  defense  of  tho  Now  York  Cotton  Exchange  was  issael 
by  Jjatham,  Alexander  &  Co.  I  read  from  thisdefense  of  the  exchwi|i 
by  one  of  its  members : 

If  there  were  other  exchanecs  throuf>bout  the  Uoited  Slates  dealing  in  cotton  kt 
future  delivery,  they  would  have  to  look  to  the  controlling  market,  which  is  Sm 
York,  for  quotations. 

That  shows,  first,  just  what  I  have  contended  all  the  time,  that  tk 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  is  completely  overshadowed  by  tl» 
colossal  New  York  affair,  that  it  merely  trails  along  in  the  wake  of  tht 
New  York  concern.     Now,  let  us  see  what  else  he  says: 

Tho  price  of  cotton  contracts — 

Not  spot  c!otton — but  the  price  of  cotton  contracts,  futm-es — 
in  New  York  often timei;  controls  tho  price  of  cotton  in  the  whole  world,  became  !!■ 
city  is  preeumed  to  know  more  about  the  supply  than  any  other,  and  our  opeialia 
and  dealings  are  therefore  generally  followed. 

There  you  have  it — the  price  of  futures  oftentimes  controls  tk 
price  of  spot  cotton  throughout  the  world. 

The  issue  is  fairly  raised,  and  bearing  on  it  Mr.  Parker  tella  you  thit 
futures  exercise  a  controlling  influence  on  spot,  that  merchants  in  tla 
South  buy  spots  so  many  points  on  or  off  futures.  Mr.  Latham  Mjl 
that  that  is  frequently  the  practice.  Commissioner  Smith,  io  his  It- 
port,  says  that  futures  exercise  a  psychological  influence  over—  don 
not  control  absolutely  but  exercises  great  iMuence  over — the  priceof 
spot  cotton,  and  East  we  have  Latham,  Alexander  &  Co.  in  this  defeM 
or  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  admitting  that  futures  control  tfcl 
price  of  spots  and  not  spots  the  price  of  futures. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  testify  myself.  Not  once,  not 
twice,  but  many  times  has  this  happened.  I  sell  cotton  in  Wuo, 
Tex.,  where  I  believe  Mr.  Neville  has  an  agent.  That  is  my  mariol 
place.  I  do  not  sell  it  myself.  The  man  who  man^^  the  plantatiai 
and  is  associated  with  me  sells  it.  I  have  stood  by  his  should 
dozens  of  times  and  heard  him  ask  the  cotton  buyer  over  the  pbon 
"What  will  you  give  for  cotton  this  momingC  The  answer  would 
be,  "I  can  not  make  you  an  offer  because  I  have  not  heard  ' 
New  York." 

Mr.  Cocks.  Would  not  they  make  any  price  t 

Mr.  Burleson.  Oh,  yes;  Hut  he  knew  that  we  are  not  fools;  that 
we  wanted  appn>ximately  what  tho  cotton  was  worth. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  You  wanted  what  the  cotton  was  worth? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Ycs,  we  wanted  tho  highest  price  we  could  get. 

Mr.  Mandelbal'h.  You  did  not  want  to  sell  it  for  nothing) 

Mr.  Cocks.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  apply  to  everything  ob 
earth. 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  Then  you  admit,  you  concede  the  proposition,  thit 
futures  control  the  price  of  spots  ? 

Mr.  Mandelbai'm.  Ho  far  as  you  are  concerned,  yes.  You  would 
not  sell  before  vou  got  that  quotation. 

Mr.  CorKS.  That  is  evidcnfly  true  so  far  as  vou  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Burleson.  N'ut  <int'(',  not  twire,  but  hundreds  of  times  b»s 
that  happened,  ami  inv  |>r:u'tico  is  not  different  from  others.  The 
cotton  buvers  would  sav  "We  can  not  give  you  the  price,  because  we 
have  not^eard  from  the  market;"  and  then  when  this  informaticA 
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would  come,  we  would  freijuently  be  told  "If  you  had  called  us  up 
eesterdajj  we  could  have  given  you  so  many  points  more  than  we  can 
lliis  morning,  because  the  market  has  dechned  to  that  extent." 
k  Mr.  Cocks.  Would  not  that  have  been  a  stand  off,  then  1  What  is 
Hie  difference  ?  If  you  had  sold  yesterday,  somebody  else  would  have 
been  out. 

UMr.  BuBLEsoN.  It  sometimes  was  a  stand  off  to  the  extent  of  S2  a 
le  to  me— $2  less^  because  futures  in  New  York  had  declined . 

Mr.  Cocks.  But  if  you  had  sold  yesterday,  you  would  have  made  $2 
ft  bale. 

:•  Mr.  Howell.  What  is  to  binder  you  from  taking  out  contracts  with 
the  actual  consumer — -the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  The  trade  conditions  do  not  permit  it. 

Mr.  Howell.  Upon  the  actual  demand  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  The  bulk  of  the  cotton  crop  is  made  bv  small 
producers.  There  are  very,  very  few  men  who  make  100  Bales  of 
cotton,  and  mill  owners  buy  in  100  or  500  bale  lots.  My  colleague, 
fit.  Beall,  represents,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  largest  cotton- 

S reducing  county  in  the  world.     I  should  like  Mr.  Beall  to  state 
pproximately  wnat  per  cent  of  farmers  in  his  county  make  100  bales 
JM  cotton. 

t  Mr.  Beall.  Ishould  say  notoverSpercent;  perhaps  not  more  than 
S  per  cent. 

J'  Mr.  Howell.  You  failed  to  state,  when  you  said  that  you  wanted 
to  hear  the  price  of  cotton  in  New  York,  at  Waco,  that  it  was  the  price 
(^  futures. 

Mr,  Burleson.  Of  course,  that  cotton  buyer  had  instructions  to  buy 
within  certain  limits — so  many  points  off  or  on  the  future  price. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  You  wanted  to  seU,  did  you  not,  and  you  would 
not  sell  until  you  got  that  price  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.!  wanted  to  sell  and  I  wanted  to  get  the  best 

Erice  I  could.  I  must  confess  my  profound  aatonishment  when  I 
eard  even  an  attempt  at  denial  of  the  proposition,  not  that  futures 
absolutely  controlled  spots  (because  they  do  not),  but  that  thev 
exercise  a  controlling  influence  over  the  price  of  spots;  and  no  candid, 
fair-minded  man  ought  to  deny  it. 

Mr.  Beall.  On  what  was  that  bid  on  your  cotton  based  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  It  was  based  upon  the  price  of  future  contracts 
in  New  York.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  large  spot  dealers 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere  send  out  instructions.  I  am  able  to 
state  it.  I  have  seen  such  instructions  time  and  time  again— instruc- 
tions to  buy  cotton  at  so  many  points  on  or  off  futures. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Suppose  wc  admit  that;  I  understand  that.  That  is 
simple  and  plain.  What  I  can  not  understand  is  how  you  are  hurt 
any.     Suppose  spots  are  the  basis,  how  are  you  hurt  ? 

Air.  Burleson.  Under  the  operation  of  the  rules  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  one  lai^e  operator  on  the  exchange  can  depress 
the  price  of  futures.  I  think  I  have  shown  it  here.  If  I  have  not 
shown  that,  then  I  do  not  think  that  any  proposition  is  susceptible 
of  demonstration.  I  have  shown  it  by  Commissioner  Smith's  report, 
by  spinners,  by  cotton  merchants,  and  by  the  confessions  of  the 
members  of  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Probably  you  have,  but  my  mental  capacity  has  not 
been  able  to  grasp  it  thoroughly.     It  seems  to  me  you  are  only  on 
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all  fours  with  the  man  who  has  a  carload  of  cattle  and  he  calls  op 
on  the  telephone  and  wants  to  know  what  the  market  is,  and  bi 
ships  to  Kansas  City  and  the  market  has  dropped  2  or  3  cadi 
while  the  cattle  are  on  the  way,  and  be  loses  that  much.  What  ■ 
the  difference  ? 

Mr.  BiTRLEsoN.  One  is  operating  in  the  actual  cattle,  and  lb 
price  is  offered  for  actual  cattle  by  the  man  who  is  going  to  buy  thm 
cattle  from  him.  In  the  other  case  the  man  who  is  selling  the  cottn 
is  compelled  to  take  a  price  for  his  spot  cotton,  for  his  actual  cottco, 
that  is  influenced  by  tnc  price  of  a  future  contract  which  has  bed 
fixed  in  New  York,  which  has  been  manipulated,  which  may  ham 
been  hammered  down  by  the  Tery  man  offering  to  buy  tne  spi 
cotton. 

Air.  Cocks.  The  shipper  of  the  cattle  beUeves  that  -the  price  d 
his  cattle  is  fixed  by  tne  beef  trust. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Oh,  well.  I  think  there  is  no  analogy  betina 
the  two  cases. 

Mr.  Cocks,  I  wanted  to  know  what  you  think  would  happen  i 
you  had  not  a  cotton  exchange  ? 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  Then  prices  would  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  sa'pf^ 
and  demand. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Why  does  not  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  r^i^ 
it  now? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Because  of  these  unnatural  conditions  which  i 
brought  about  under  the  rules  of  the  cotton  exchanges  dealing 
futures. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Why  docs  not  the  same  thing  happen  in  r^aid  to 
cattle  t 

Air.  Burleson.  Because  they  have  no  exchange  on  which  cattb 
can  be  gambled  in,  as  they  gamble  in  cotton. 

Air.  CbcKS.  But  the  trust  affects  that  in  the  sfune  way.  Would  it 
not  be  possible  for  the  same  thin?  to  exist  in  the  cotton  market! 

Mr.  Burleson.  There  is  a  different  economic  principle  involnJ 
there,  entirely.  With  the  permission  of  the  chairman,  I  will  now 
suspend  until  to-morrow  morning. 

(At  5.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjoiuned  until  to-morrow, 
Friday,  February  18,  1910,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


COMUITTEB   ON    AOEICDI.TUBE, 

Friday,  Fehruary  18,  1910. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a,  m.,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott 
(chairman)  pre  Biding. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  the  expectation  of  the  committee  to  take 
up  this  morning  that  phase  of  the  pending  bills  relating  particulBrly 
to  the  grain  exchanges,  and  it  is  still  our  expectation  to  do  that  befon 
the  morning  expires.  But  Representative  Burleson,  of  Texas,  who 
was  addressmg  the  committee  yesterday,  was  imabie  to  finish  within 
the  time  allowed  and  it  was  a^^reed,  before  adioumment  on  yesl«^ 
day,  that  he  should  proceed  this  morning  for  thirty  minutes,  and  in 
order  that  he  may  nave  all  of  that  time  in  which  to  present  the 
matters  which  he  regards  of  importance,  the  Chair  will  ask  that  he  be 
not  interrupted  until  he  has  concluded  his  statement.  I  will  uk 
Air.  Burleson  to  proceed.    He  is  to  be  called  down  in  thirty  minutes- 
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TESTIKOHT  OF  HOK.  A.  S.  BUBLESOH— Contmsed. 

*  Mr.  BUBLESON.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  tlie  committee, 
It  is  my  purpose  to  confine  myself  this  momine,  in  the  main,  to  a  dis- 
^enssion  of  two  phases  of  the  question  now  oefore  you.  First,  as 
to  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of  these  exchanges  for  liedging  pur- 
iBoses;  second,  what  will  be  ttie  result  upon  the  cotton  trade  it  we 
Btiminate  the  speculative  feature  from  these  exchanges.  But  before 
S  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  those  two  questions,  just  for  a  minute  or 
pwo,  I  want  to  answer  one  or  two  questions  that  were  asked  me  yes- 
Jbetday,  which,  by  reason  of  interruptions  and  diversions,  I  did  not 
answer.  One  question  was  asked  oy  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
St.  Haugen,  and  it  was  with  reference  to  whether  cotton  carried  in 
^e  reserve  stock  at  New  York  was  spinable  or  usuable  cotton,  and, 
il  so,  when  one  purchased  that  cotton  where  was  the  serious  hurt  to 
Jiim? 

Now,  gentlemen,  just  in  a  word  that  can  be  answered.  It  has 
;been  shown  here  that  during  the  entire  period  of  the  crop  season  of 
^006  and  1907,  and  at  frequent  intervals  since  that  time,  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  parity  between  the  price  of  future  contracts  and  spot 
cotton  amountmg  sometimes  from  80  to  196  points.  This  means 
from  ?4  to  $10  a  bale  less  for  futures  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change than  the  market  price  for  spot  cotton  in  the  South.  Now,  if 
it  were  practicable  for  spinners  of  the  East  to  go  to  New  York  and 
secure  the  actual  cotton  on  these  contracts  wouldn't  they  jump  at 
tile  chance  to  save  that  |4  to  $10  a  bale  and,  in  addition,  the  freight 
chaise  from  the  South,  which  they  could  do  if  by  going  there  they 
could  get  the  cotton  they  want?  Why,  you  know  they  would. 
And  yet  tiiey  do  not  do  it  because  it  is  unsafe  and  dangerous  for  tliem 
to  attempt  an  acceptance  of  the  cotton  tenderable  on  contract. 
Take  the  case  of  Representative  Levering,  who  recently  died,  who, 
with  his  brother,  spun  200,000  bales  a  year;  think  a  moment  what  a 
saving  it  would  have  been  to  him  if  he  could  have  gone  to  New  York 
and  bought  his  cotton  through  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange;  by 
saving  $4  a  bale  liis  savings  would  reach  $800,000  or  more  each  year, 
an  amount  probably  greater  than  his  entire  profits  for  the  year.  I 
think  this  answers  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  Rep- 
resentative Cocks,  of  New  York,  also  said  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand why,  if  there  was  an  overvaluation  of  the  high  grades  deliverable 
on  the  future  contract,  and  the  prices  of  spots  were  being  influenced 
by  reason  of  that  overvaluation  of  the  liigh  grades,  it  would  not 
be  beneficial  to  the  people  of  the  South  or  the  producers  of  cotton 
rather  than  hurtful  to  them.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
grades  overvalued  are  deliverable  by  the  seller,  and  the  buyer  if  he 
accepts  delivery  must  take  these  grades  on  the  basis  of  their  over- 
valuation. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  can  illustrate  the  effect  of  this.  I  went  by 
Woodward  &  Lothrop's  this  morning  and  bought  some  cotton  goods. 
A  spinner  is  controlled  in  the  character  of  cotton  he  buys  by  the  use 
he  intends  to  put  it  to;  by  the  character  of  cotton  goods  he  intends  to 
manufacture.  I  hold  in  my  hand  two  samples  of  cotton  goods  made 
from  the  very  lowest  grades  of  cotton,  one  worth  4  cents  a  yard,  the 
other,  I  think,  worth  about  10  or  12  cents  a  yard  [exhibiting  pieces  of 
cloth].    These  goods  are  made  from  the  low  grades  of  cotton;  the 
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Spinners  who  make  tiiis  character  of  stuff  do  not  want  the  hidier 
grades  of  cotton.  It  would  he  a  useless  expense  to  them  to  purcoui 
the  higher  grades  and  use  them.  Now,  suppose  a  spinner  wanted 
low-grade  cotton  and  the  high  grades  of  cotton  had  been  overraluel 
by  tne  revision  committee  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  and  hi 
demanded  delivery  on  a  future  contract  (and,  as  Mr.  Parker  sm 
and  as  other  spinners  h&ve  said  to  you,  the  seller  has  the  option  ait 
always  gives  you  what  you  do  not  want),  and  they  should  give  to  tii 
spinner  who  uses  a  low  grade  of  cotton  for  the  purpose  of  making  tin 
cheap  cloth — they  can  manufacture  a  suit  of  clothes  out  of  such  cotton 
for  a  dollar  and  a  half,  an  entire  suit  of  clothes — and  they  tends 
to  this  spinner  who  manufactures  tliis  sort  of  material,  the  highest 
grade  of  cotton,  which  costs  from  $8  to  $10  a  bale  more  than  the  cot- 
ton which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  this  cheap  cloth,  he  wotM 
promptly  refuse  to  accept  delivery  and  sell  liis  contract  at  a  Ico. 
Can't  you  see  how  dangerous  it  would  be  for  Iiitti  to  go  to  the  exchangi 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  his  stock  of  cotton,  because  if  he  acquired 
high-grade  cotton  to  manufacture  into  this  character  of  stuff  he  would 
suffer  a  great  loss.  If  he  accepts  delivery,  it  might  cost  him  SlOi 
bale  more  than  lie  would  pay  if  he  bought  the  kind  of  cotton  suitaUs 
for  his  purpose,  and  consequently  he  runs  away  from  the  notice  <i 
delivery;  he  promptly  sells  out  hia  contract. 

Keep  in  mind  at  all  times  this  proposition,  that  one  can  not  buy  ■ 
future  contract  and  expect  to  receive  <lelivery  of  a  particular  grade (f 
cotton.  The  contract  sold  is  a  basis  contract,  and  the  seller  mij 
deliver  1.5  or  20  or  even  28  different  grades  of  cotton  on  it,  and  one 
may  expect  an  excess  of  the  particular  grades  he  can  not  use  and  do« 
not  want.  A  spinner  who  manufactures  this  cloth  [exhibiting  same], 
a  fine  grade  of  cotton  cloth,  could  not  use  the  grade  of  cotton  used  to 
make  this  cheap  cloth.  An  entire  suit  of  clothes  out  of  this  cbe^i. 
cloth  can  be  bought  for  $1.50,  whereas  the  cloth  (8  yards)  for 
woman's  suit  from  this  material  would  cost  $16, 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Do  you  think  you  could  make  a  suit  out  of  thai 
cioth  for  $1.50? 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  bought  a  coat  and  pair  of  trousers  for  J1.50,  in 
order  to  use  wliile  fisliing,  and  they  were  made  of  this  cheap  materiiL 
Now,  suppose  a  spinner  who  manufactures  this  kind  of  goods,  the 
finest  cotton  cloth  [exhibiting  piece  of  goods  to  committee],  bougiit 
a  future  contract  and  there  Siould  happen  to  be  a  cotton  crop  that 
was  low  in  grade  for  the  year,  and  he  should  go  to  the  New  York  Cot- 
ton Exchange  and  demand  delivery  under  his  contract  and  should  be 
tendered  and  receive  the  kind  of  cotton  that  goes  into  tlie  tnanufs^ 
ture  of  this  cheapest  of  cotton  goods  [exliibiting  cloth  to  committwl 
can't  you  see  that  it  would  be  as  worthless  to  him  as  wheat  and  straw! 
It  would  represent,  especially  if  it  were  overvalued,  as  it  always  is 
wlien  the  crop  is  of  low  grade,  as  I  showed  you  on  yesterday,  nearly  a 
total  loss  to  nim.  Thus  you  see  that  the  tender  of  high  grades  may 
be  niinous  to  one  spinner  and  the  tender  of  low  grades  ruinous  to 
another. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Mandelbaum  propounded  a  query  to  me.  When  I 
was  discussinjg  "spook"  cotton,  he  asked,  "If  A  sells  a  horse  to  B, 
and  B  sells  the  same  horse  to  C,  and  0  to  D  and  D  to  E  and  E  1« 
F,  would  four  of  these  horses  be  'spook'  horses  1  Do  you  recall  that 
when  Mr.  Marsh  was  addressing  the  committee  he  said  the  intricacies 
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of  the  transactions  upon  the  New  York  Exchange  were  such  that  it 
was  difficult  for  the  lay  mind  to  comprehend  them  ?  I  realize  that 
Uie  complexities  of  these  exchange  transactions  might  confuse  some 
people,  but  I  did  not  think  they  were  such  that  even  Mr.  Mandelbaum 
would  fail  to  comprehend  them.  ■  Mr.  Chairman,  the  horse  illustra- 
tion is  not  the  character  of  transaction  that  takes  place  on  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange;  they  do  not  there  sell  a  hundred  bales  of  cot^ 
ton  to  A  and  A  to  B  and  so  on;  they  sell  a  future  contract  for  the 
delivery  of  cotton,  a  different  proposition  altogether,  a  contract  and  a 
basis  contract  at  that  for  the  dehvery  of  cotton.  Now,  I  will  also  use 
a  horse  illustration  of  the  exchange  type. 

Suppose  a  man  who  had  a  horse  to  sell  heard  that  there  was  a  horse 
exchange  in  the  town  and  should  carry  his  horse  to  the  exchange  to 
dispose  of  him.  Arriving  there  he  finds  that  on  this  exchange  they  are 
not  selling  horses  but  future  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  horses,  and 
that  these  transactions  wore  going  to  control  the  price  he  was  to  receive 
for  bis  horse.  Suppose  he  should  see  a  future  contract  for  the  de- 
livery of  a  horse  sold  for  a  given  price,  then  another  future  contract 
for  a  horse  at  a  lower  price,  and  then  another  at  a  higher  price,  and 
somebody  standing  by,  a  member  of  the  exchange,  should  say  to  him 
as  these  contracts  were  being  sold  and  bought:  "Now,  the  price  of 
your  horse  has  gone  down,  now  it  has  gone  up."  And  if  you  asked 
why,  should  answer,  "  Because  these  sale  contracts  for  the  delivery  of 
horses  that  are  taking  place,  actual  contracts,  where  there  is  an  expec- 
tatioDi  that  delivery  will  take  place,  indicate  the  market  value  of  your 
horse,  in  fact  will  control  the  price  you  are  to  receive  for  him.  When 
he  saw  these  transactions  gomg  on,  and  on  and  on  would  it  be  sur- 
prising if  he  finally  asked,  "Where  are  all  these  horses?  I  don't  see 
any  horses  that  are  being  traded  in  under  these  contracts;  where  are 
the  horses  ?  I  have  seen  dozens  of  sales,  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  con- 
tracts for  horses  sold,  but  I  have  not  seen  a  horse."  Would  you 
blame  him  if  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  they  were  phantom  horses 
that  were  being  dealt  in  ?  Why,  of  course,  you  would  not.  Neither 
would  you  blame  him  if  he  objected  to  having  the  market  price  of  his 
horse  influenced  or  controlled  by  these  transactions. 

My  friend  Mr.  Mandelbaum  has  become  so  involved  in  the  com- 
plexities of  the  situation  that  he  loses  sight  of  the  real  transactions 
which  take  place  on  the  cotton  exchange.  Keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  it  is  future  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  cotton  that  are  being 
bought  and  sold  on  this  exchange  and  not  real  cotton  that  is  there 
being  bought  and  sold.  Remember,  also,  that  these  future  contracts 
for  the  delivery  of  cotton  are  controlled  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  just  exactly  as  cotton  is  controlled  by  the  law  ofsupply 
and  demand.  If  there  is  an  excess  of  offers  of  the  future  contracts 
for  the  delivery  of  cotton,  the  price  of  contracts  or  futures  goes  down; 
if  there  is  a  scarcity  of  offers  of  contracts,  then  the  price  of  futures 
goes  up.  By  an  excess  of  offers  to  sell  contracts  a  combination  may 
Force  a  decline  in  futures  at  its  will. 

I  address  myself  now  to  the  hedging  proposition.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  chief  defense  made,  or  the  principal  justification  for  the  continued 
existence  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  is  that  it  affords  a  pro- 
tection to  the  spinner  or  a  protection  to  the  cotton  merchant  who 
sells  the  spinner  Iiis  raw  mat«rial  when  goods  are  being  sold  in  advance 
of  their  manufacture  by  the  spinner. 
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Now,  what  is  it  that  makes  a  safe  hedge }  It  has  beea  made  plug 
to  you  that  where  vioieat  fluctuation  takes  place  in  the  price  of 
futures  and  the  parity  between  the  price  of  futures  and  the  price  ol 
spots  is  not  maintained,  that  when  the  mai^n  becomes  too  wide  lO 
attempt  at  hedging  becomes  an  added  risk  rather  than  a  protectioo. 
For  a  future  contract  to  be  a  protection  as  a  hedge  there  must  bt 
maintained  a  certain  parity,  a  uniform  parity  between  the  price  d 
futures  and  the  price  of  spots.  Now,  is  this  parity  being  maintained, 
or  lias  it  been  for  years,  so  as  to  dford  a  sate  hedge  i  Let  me  reu 
from  Commissioner  Smith's  report,  page  155,  Volume  I: 

From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  period  from  1880  to  1888,  during 

the  ootnmercial  differeiice  principle  was  employed  by  the  New  York  Cotton  Excbun 
fluctuations  in  the  margio  between  the  pnce  of  apot  cotton  and  the  price  of  futm 
were  confined  to  moderate  limits.  It  was  reasonably  safe,  then,  during  that  peritd, 
for  the  merchant  or  xpinner  to  go  to  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  for  the  puipM 
of  buying  a  contract  hedge  t^  relieve  himself  of  the  risk. 

Now,  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  through  bill  of  lading  came  iato 
use  and  the  exchange  changed  its  practice  of  fixing  diSerent^es,  and 
what  happened?    I  read  further  from  the  report: 

Id  1888  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  as  already  stated,  abandoned  its  pdkf 
of  frequent  revisions  and  provided  that  Its  revision  committee  should  meet  cmly  niM 
times  a  year  (or  monthly  from  September  to  April  and  again  in  June). 

That  was  once  a  month  during  the  active  cotton  season.  Now, 
note  the  immediate  effect  of  that  change  upon  the  price  of  contractl 
I  read  further  from  Commissioner  Smith's  report: 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  change  was  almost  immediately  accompanied  bf  1 
marked  disturbance  of  the  parity  between  the  spot  and  the  contract  price. 

They  were  making  revisions  of  differences  during  that  time  once 
month,  nine  times  during  the  season,  and  conditions  were  grovine 
worse.  Finally,  New  York  ceased  to  be  a  spot  cotton  market,  m 
in  1897  the  exchange  abandoned  the  practice  of  fixing  these  difla>- 
ences  once  a  month  during  the  active  cotton  season  anaentered  upon 
the  policv  of  fixing  the  differences  once  a  year.  When  first  organized 
and  until  1888,  differences  in  value  between  grades  were,  by  the  rules 
of  the  exchange,  fixed  daily — kept  in  line  with  commercial  differences— 
and  the  parity  between  the  price  of  futures  and  spots  was  closely 
maintained.  In  1888  the  exchange  changed  its  rules  and  difTerencn 
were  fixed  once  a  month,  being  at  such  times  brought  in  line  with  the 
commercial  differences.  This  change  brought  about  a  marked  dis- 
turbance of  the  parity  between  spots  and  futures.  This  practice  con- 
tinued until  1897  when  ^ain  the  exchange  changed  its  rules  and  en- 
tered upon  the  policy  of  fixing  differences  practically  only  once  a  yew, 
and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  character  of  the  crop  could  not  pos- 
sibly bo  known.  The  result  could  not  be  other  than  it  is — the  parity 
between  the  prices  of  futures  and  spots  has,  for  commercial  purposes, 
been  completely  destroyed. 

Speaking  of  this  last  change  Commissioner  Smith  in  his  report  bx] 
this  to  say: 

In  the  same  year,  1S97,  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  abandoned  mcnthly  meet- 
ings and  provided  that  it  should  meet  only  twice  a  year,  namely,  in  September  and 
November,  and  this  system  has  been  in  force  ever  since.  This  change  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  marked  change  inthe  relationship  between  the  spot  and  the  contnft 


pri<-e.  Since  that  period  what  has  been  the  common  result,  or  the  continuous  itmh, 
if  1  may  so  express  it,  of  this  system  of  fixed  differences?  I  will  read  you  further  fro* 
this  report:  "  From  September,  1899,  down  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  maipa 
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If  this  mai^m  was  maintained  at  a  parity,  even  if  it  was  slightly 
out  of  line  with  the  commercial  value  of  cotton — spot  cotton  in  the 
South — merchants  and  spinners  could  take  that  into  account,  make 
mllowanco  for  it  and  protect  themselves;  but,  gentlemen,  when  cotton 
fluctuates  in  this  wise— I  read  from  their  own  statistics  for  1907: 

Taidiig  each  month  as  I  call  them,  baia  the  time  deliveries  for  that  month  were  dealt 
in  until  the  cloee  of  that  month,  the  price  fluctuated  aa  followB:  For  September,  from 
11.18  cents  per  pound  to  8.58.  Remember,  now,  that  thia  price  is  for  the  same  grade 
o(  cotton.  Foe  October,  from  11.30  cents  to  8.69  cenla  per  pound;  November,  from 
11.70  to  8.85;  December  11.30  to  8.90;  January,  11.31  to  8.B9;  February,  11.40  to  9.06; 
Uarch,  11.48  to  9.02;  and  thus  throughout  the  year,  for  July  the  highest  being  13  cents 
and  the  lowest  9,35  cents  per  pound.  Thus  you  see  that  these  prices  are  either  manipu- 
lated or  the  unreetnuned  speculation  keeps  the  market  price  shifting  round  like  a 
howling  dervish. 

Frequently  since  then,  during  certain  months,  futures  have  fluc- 
tuated violently,  as  much  as  3  cents  within  a  very  short  period. 
Recently  the  price  of  future  contracts  has  fluctuated  as  mucn  as  3 
cents  a  pound  in  the  month,  and  nearly  always  there  is  a  fluctuation 
of  from  2  to  3  cents  in  any  future  month  for  the  delivery  of  cotton. 
When  these  violent  fluctuations  take  place,  pray  tell  me  what  becomes 
of  this  maigin  of  safety  which  affords  protection  to  merchant  and 
spinner)  Where  is  it  founds  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  often  so  wide 
there  is  frequently  such  a  wide  variance  between  the  price  of  future 
contracts  and  the  price  of  spots,  that  no  merchant  and  no  spinner 
can,  with  safety,  rely  upon  it  as  a  hedge.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  pro- 
tection either  to  the  merchant  or  to  the  spinner,  as  was  asserted  here 
by  Mr.  Parker,  and  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  become  an  additional 
menace  and  danger.  Now,  let  ua  see  what  Commissioner  Smith  says 
on  that  point.  Page  157,  speaking  of  this  irregularity  in  the  mai^n, 
he  says:  "This  means  that  merchants  using  the  market  for  hedging 
purposes  have  been  more  or  less  constantly  subjected  to  a  very  senous 
risk," 

What  is  the  purpose  of  hedging  ?  The  purpose  of  hedging  is  to  avoid 
risk,  to  escape  the  dangers  occasioned  By  fluctuation  in  the  price  of 
cotton.  And,  by  the  way,  I  will  say  here  that,  in  my  deliberate 
judgment,  these  dangers,  these  fluctuations  in  prices  are  directly  at^ 
tributable  to  the  operations  of  these  eXchar^es.  They  bring  about  the 
very  condition  which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  merchant  and  the 
spinner  to  fly  to  them  in  a  vain  effort  to  protect  themselves  by  hedging. 
A  careful  reading  of  this  report  will  drive  conviction  home  to  the  mind 
of  anv  candid  man,  that  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  futures  are 
directly  attributable  to  the  "subsidiary  element"  operating  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange;  that  it  is  these  violent  fluctuations  of 
from  2  to  3  cents  a  pound  in  the  price  of  futures  in  each  and  every 
month,  that  makes  it  necessary  for  the  cotton  spinner  and  the  cotton 
merchant  to  seek  protection  for  themselves  against  it.  Eliminate 
this  danger  by  prohibiting  these  gambling  contracts — and  that  is 
the  sole  purpose  of  the  Scott  bill — and  you  make  it  impossible  for 
these  violent  fluctuations  to  be  brought  about.  I  did  not  read  all 
that  Commissioner  Smith  said  on  this  subject. 

Whereas,  as  so  frequently  emphasized,  the  purpose  of  hedging  is  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate risk.  It  means,  too,  that  the  calulcatious  of  speculator  as  to  the  movements  of 
the  contract  price  itself  have  been  rendered  more  difficult  and  risks  consequently 
increased. 
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Thus  it  is  made  plain  tliat  instead  of  hedging  facilities  bmg 
afforded,  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  or  any  other  exchange, 
where  the  mai^in  between  the  price  of  future  contracts  and  the  pnn 
of  spots  is  constantly  disturbed,  and  becomes  so  wide  as  to  destn^ 
the  parity  between  tnem,  instead  of  affording  relief  to  the  spinner  cr 
affording  a  safeguard  for  the  merchant  by  eliminating  risk,  reaOr 
increases  such  risk.  Now,  right  on  that  point  I  want  to  read  tlu 
morning  excerpts  from  letters  by  spinners  to  show  the  vie\v8  held  1^ 
them  on  the  protection  afforded  by  a  hedge  on  these  exchanges. 

I  first  submit  a  statement  by  Mr.  A.  W!  Emery,  of  the  Svansrills 
Cotton  Manufacturing  Company  of  Indiana: 

I  believe  the  bill  which  you  have  introduced  ia  just  and  right,  and  bo  for  u  onr 
observation  has  been  we  consider  the  matter  o[  dealing  in  futures  in  cotton  to  be  detn- 
mental  to  the  manufacturer  in  every  respect,  as  it  is  a  form  of  gambling  which  mit- 
rcpreeents  facta,  and  ia  harmful  to  anyone  who  is  in  any  way  connected  with  nick 
doubtiul  methods  of  business. 

Evidently  this  spinner  would  not  attemp1>  a  hedge.  I  next  read 
from  Mr.  T.  L.  Wainright,  president  of  the  Stonewall  Cotton  '"" 
of 


Now,  touching  on  the  future  businees,  will  say  that  I  have  fcequently  had  occana 
to  buy  BO-called  lutures  or  future  contract  cotton  to  cover  actual  future  ealee  of  cotUt 
goods,  but  I  am  very  eorn'  to  have  to  say  that  we  have  always  come  out,  with  veij 
few  minor  exceptions,  with  either  the  hot  end  of  the  poker  or  short  end  of  tie  string  io 
our  hands.  The  methods  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  are  an  outrage  on  ' 
public.    They  do  not  afiord  the  protection  that  is  expected  and  held  out.     *    * 

Again: 

It  is  argued  thatif  our  American  exchangee  are  Buppreseedorcloeed  up  diatwetii 

ler  the  market  quotations,  or,  I  should  aay,  prices  to  Liverpool.    This  I  deny. 

Now,  down  to  the  real  practical  facts,  which  will  be  att«Ht«d  by  every  seuu- 
cotton-mill  manager.  The  trouble  is,  we  and  many  others  have  recently  and  heitto- 
fore  many  times  sold  large  quantities  of  eott«n  goods  at  profitable  prices  and  h»v« 
bought  the  spot  cotton  or  futures  ae  a  hedge,  then  the  gamblers  get  into  th«  deal  ini 
depress  the  cotton  markets  from  1  to  3  or  4  cents  per  pound;  then  down  Roes  cotIM 


goods,  the  purchasers  cancel  their  orders  and  leave  me  cotton  mills  wiu  the  hid) 
price  future  or  spot  cotton  on  their  hands  and  their  orders  for  the  goods  all  canceM 
We  arc  in  this  fix  to-day,  and  with  a  loss  from  this  very  cause  on  our  hands  that  will 
amount  to  many  thousands  of  dollars.  I  have  cone  through  this  experience  beloR, 
The  dethroned  cotton  kings,  and  many  others  of  their  stripe  and  class,  are  absolutelv 
to  blame  for  these  terrible  conditions.  So,  I  must  repeat,  from  a  common  sense  inJ 
practical  experience  of  a  third  of  a  century  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  bucket 
shop,  and  secondly  to  the  swindling  and  unjust  methods  followed  by  the  New  YoA 
cotton  exchanges,  and,  thirdly,  to  the  general  practice  of  the  so-called  cotton  exchange 
as  relates  to  future  cotton  transactions.  If  the  whole  future  business  were  swept  oS 
the  map  of  cotton  business  I  believe  everybody  would  be  far  better  oft. 

He  says  further  that  the  bill  under  consideration  covers  his  views 
and  ideas  exactly. 

Now,  one  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Hobbs,  of  the  Aurora  Cotton  Mills,  of  Illi- 
nois: 

In  the  twenty-four  years'  operation  of  theee  mills,  during  which  time  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  active  management,  we  have  not  made  use  of  the  future  market* 
as  a  means  of  jirotection  gainst  unforeseen  fluctuations.     We  are  opposed  to  the  colion    i 
exchai^s  as  now  conducted,  because  they  serve  no  legitimate  purposes  of  com meree.    ] 
The  ftatement  that  they  do  seems  plausible  to  the  unthinking  mina,  but  really  has  iw    : 
foundation  in  fact.    The  producer  and  consumer  of  cotton  want  stability  of  pncei*,  Ih^ 
speculators  and  gamblers  want  rapid  and  violent  fluctuations,  and  usealtsortsof  mcam 
honorable  and  otherwise  to  produce  them.     The  inevitable  result  is  that  the  honed 
producer  and  consumer  are  defrauded. 
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I  I  have  many  such  letters,  but  will  content  myself  with  submitting 
K  only  one  more.  It  is  from  Thomas  Henry  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia, 
I  Pa.     In  no  uncertain  terms  do  they  speak: 

[  We  think  if  the  present  cotton  exchangee  could  bewipedoutofexistence  the  people 
r  or  concerns  engaged  In  legitimate  business  of  cottAD  manufacturing  would  befarbetter 
^   off  in  every  particular  than  Ihey  are  at  present. 

Owing  to  the  enonnous  rises  and  falls  that  have  taken  place  in  the  cotton  market 
quotationB  for  the  paet  few  years  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  business  on  a  legitimate 
basis;  but  if,  as  above  stated,  the  exchanges  were  out  ot  existence,  and  the  old  rule 
niade  to  appl^ — that  is,  to  make  the  price  of  cotton  according  to  the  legitimate  demand 
«Dd  supply— it  would  result  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer, meaning  the  cotton-mill  man  as  well,  and  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  gam- 
bling element  who  use  the  cotton  market  as  a  dummy  for  their  gain. 

Again  they  say: 

We  sincerely  trust  you  will  be  able  to  have  laws  passed  through  both  Houses  to  over- 
came the  gross  evils  of  the  present  cotton  market,  which  have  existed  for  the  past  ten 
years,  and  thereby  receive  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the  law-abiding  people  wno  have 
milliona  of  dollars  invested  in  the  manua«ture  of  cotton  fabrics. 

In  a  letter  from  the  same,  of  another  date,  they  have  this  to  say: 
inythit^  in  grade  lower  than  good  middling 
on  seriously  whether  at  this  moment  there   ■ 

Our  weekly  consumption  of  cotton  is  on  the  average  100  bales  of  strict  good  middling. 

In  our  opinion,  as  we  believe  we  stated  in  our  last  letter,  we  feel  if  there  is  any  law 
existing  permittii^  trading  and  selling  future  contracts  (on  paper),  it  should  be  wiped 
out  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  targe. 

You  will  note  that  this  mill  takes  no  grade  of  cotton  lower  than 

f;ood  middling,  and  that  their  weekly  consumption  calls  on  an  average 
or  100  bales  of  strict  good  middling  cotton. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  one  of  the  warehouse  certificates  of  exchange, 
which  I  submit: 


Grades  of  cottjin  in  New  York  warehouses  on  September  30, 1907,  inspected,  classed, 
certificated,  and  gradeguaranteed  by  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  (with  ditterencee 
on  or  oR  Middling): 

No.  or  bales.  Grade.  Cents. 

—  Fair 1.75  on 

—  Strict  Middling  Fair 1. 50  on 

—  MiddlingFair 1.25  on 

7  Barely  Middling  Fair 1.00  on 

15  Strict  Good  Middling 75  on 

1  Fully  Good  Middling ! 62  on 

20  Good  Middling 50  on 

23  Barely  Good  Middling .37  on 

116  Strict  Middling 25  on 

375  Middling Basis, 

2,212  Strict  Low  Middling 30  off 

8,857  Fully  Low  Middling 65  off 

22,782  LowMiddling 1.00  off 

30,S48  Barely  Low  Middlii^ 1.25  off 

27,554  Strict  Good  Ordinary 1. 50  off 

9,318  Fully  Good  Ordinary 1.75  off 

6,772  GoodOrdinary 2.00  off 

Ab  Strict  Good  Middling  Tinged 35  on 

146  Good  Middling  Tinged ValueofMid. 

386  Strict  Middling  Tinged 20  off 

2,026  Middlii^  Tinged 30  off 

8,476  Strict  Low  Middling  Tinged 1. 00  oS 

8,967  Low  Middlii^  Tinged 1.60  off 
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No.  or  bslcB.                                                  Qrade.  Coita. 

3,190  Strict  Good  Ordinary  Tinged 2. 00  off 

2,261  Fully  Middliug  Stained 1, 00  off 

2,028  Middling  Stained 1.  25  ol 

477  Barely  Middlioa  Stained 1.  75  gff 

1,012  Strict  Low  Middling  Stained 2.25  a 

26  Fully  Low  Middling  Stained 2.62  ol 

544  Low  Middling  Stained 3.00  ot 

Total.  138,484 
There  can  be  no  revision  until  November  20, 1007. 

Georob  Bbknvbckb, 
Chairnum  WarAtnue  and  DeHvtry  ComnUtUt. 

Suppose  Henry  &  Sons  bad  bought  future  contracts  and  accepted 
delivery  of  every  bale  of  cotton  in  the  atock  at  that  time — the  entiie 
138,484  bales,  they  would  not  have  gotten  euf&cient  strict  good 
middhng  and  up  (22  bales]  to  keep  their  mill  in  operation  for  tvo 
days.  They  would  have  secured  in  all  this  lot  of  cotton  only  43  bales 
which  they  could  use.  What  folly!  How  dangerous  it  would  be  for 
them  to  attempt  to  secure  their  stock  of  raw  material  through  thii 
exchange. 

These  spinners  all  agree  that,  instead  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change being  a  place  of  refuge  for  them  against  fluctuation  in  the 
price  of  cotton,  it  has  become  an  additional  menace  to  their  business. 

Now,  I  will  go  on.  Yesterday  the  gentleman  from  New  York  asked 
where  one  could  go  to  ascertain  the  difference  between  grades.  I  then 
replied,  to  spot-cotton  markets  in  the  South.  In  order  to  further 
answer  Mr.  Cock's  question  I  want  to  read  what  the  president  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  said  about  the  revision  of  1906  and 
where  he  suggested  we  go  to  ascertain  these  differences.  On  page 
164  of  the  report  I  find  this  statement  made  by  the  president  of  the 
exchange;  "Probably  the  beat  markets  to  be  governed  by  in  the 
actual  differences  are  Houston  and  Galveston,"  because  they  are  the 
great  spot-cotton  markets.  The  other  day  Mr.  Neville  introduced 
Mr.  Barbot  to  prove  that  there  are  what  is  Known  as  quarter  grades, 
clearly  distinguishable  from  others.  He  spoke  also  of  tinges  and 
stains,  his  purpose  being  to  show  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  this 
wide  range  of  28  grades  deliverable  upon  future  contracts.  I  hold  in 
my  hands  the  Galveston  News.  I  want  to  show  that  so  far  as  the  cot- 
ton trade  is  concerned  these  microscopic  grades  are  never  considered. 
You  must  always  keop'in  mind  the  fact  that  when  those  who  consume 
cotton  want  actual  cottcm  they  go  or  send  to  the  spot  markets  in  the 
South  for  it.  There  the  cotton  is  bought,  assembled,  and  assorted  as 
to  grades,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  trade  there  are  only  about  seven 
grades  of  cotton  considered.  These  other  barely  definable  grades 
only  serve  to  aid  manipulation  and  stimulate  speculation. 

In  Galveston,  Tex.,  the  trade  requires  quotations  of  prices  for  low 
ordinary,  ordinary,  good  ordinary,  low  middling,  middling,  good  mid- 


dling, and  middling  fair,  7  grades,  the  same  in  Houston,  the  same  in 
New  Orleans,  the  same  wherever  actual  cotton  is  dealt  in;  even  the 
New  York  quotations  that  are  telegraphed  down  to  the  spot  markets 
reflect  only  information  with  reference  to  the  value  of  these  seven 
grades.  This  is  shown  by  the  News,  the  leading  paper  in  the  leadin^r 
snot  market,  and  yet  the  contention  is  made  that  28  different  grades 
shouI<l  be  deliverable  upon  future  contracts,  when  the  spot  market 
takes  no  account  of  more  than  seven,  and  it  is  the  spot  market  at  lost 
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where  the  spinner  goes  to  get  his  cotton.  The  wide  range  of  grade 
deliveries  are  usefulonly  for  purposes  of  manipulation  and  serve  Jia  an 
additional  means  of  depressmg  or  inflating  prices.  Now,  one  other 
phase  of  the  question  and  I  will  conclude.  What  will  bo  the  result 
if  the  Scott  bill  is  enacted  into  law  and  these  purely  speculative  trans- 
actions are  eliminated?  Will  it  result  in  the  destruction  of  the 
exchanges,  and  if  so,  what  will  follow  1  I  will  say  that  if  a  condition 
has  developed  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  that  makes  it  nec- 
essary to  continue  transactions,  90  per  centof  which  are  pure  gambling, 
in  order  that  it  may  exist,  then  it  ought  to  be  our  desire  to  bnng  about 
a  change  regardless  of  what  the  consequences  might  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  proposition  that  if  this 
bill  is  passed  the  field  of  speculative  operations  will  be  transferred  to 
Liverpool  and   the  producer  placed   at  the  mercy  of  the  English 

Siinner.  Representative  Hardwick  will,  before  tms  hearing  is  con- 
uded,  present  several  amendments  to  the  Scott  bill,  having  for  their 
purpose  the  making  it  impossible  for  the  Liverpool  exchange  to  be 
made  the  basis  of  tnese  operations.  If  gambling  in  cotton  was  pre- 
vented in  this  country  would  the  Liverpool  exchange  continue  to 
deal  in  futures?  I  have  from  the  lips  oi  the  oldest  living  member 
of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  made  to  me  in  the  presence  of 
WiUiam  C.  Lovering — and  I  made  this  statement  during  the  lifetime 
of  Mr.  Loverii^,  and  did  not  wait  until  his  death — Mr.  Walter  T. 
Miller,  one  of  the  men  who  organized  the  exchange,  helped  construct 
its  present  building,  when  I  put  the  direct  question  to  him  as  to  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  the  Liverpool  exchange  if  we  eliminated 
these  speculative  transactions  upon  tne  New  York  Cotton  Exchange, 
this  reply: 


Destroy  this  gambling  and  I  believe  the  cotton  exchanges  of  this 
country  would  at  once  become  like  the  exchange  at  Bremen,  an  ex- 
change where  spot  cotton  is  dealt  in.  I  do  not  believe  any  serious 
trade  disturbance  would  result,  regardless  of  the  effect  this  bill,  if 
law,  might  have  on  the  two  big  exchanges.  I  would  not  be  cantlid, 
however,  if  I  did  not  express  my  belief  that  there  wouhl  be  necessary 
some  readjustment  of  trade  conditions.  There  would  be.  But  the 
intelligent  producers  and  consumers  of  this  country  will  readily  de- 
vise a  new  system  to  meet  the  situation.  Already  it  is  in  progress. 
The  construction  of  a  system  of  warehouses  throughout  the  South 
has  been  inaugurated,  where  cotton  can  be  store<l  and  where  spinners 
can  come  in  direct  contact,  not  with  the  producer  himself,  because 
he  would  not  be  there,  but  they  would  come  in  contact  with  the 
middleman.  This  system  will  not  eliminate  the  middleman,  it  would 
not  eliminate  Mr.  Neville  as  a  spot  merchant,  not  at  all;  it  will 
eliminate  Mr,  Neville  in  a  way  as  a  speculator— I  would  not  say 
gambler — it  will  eliminate  Mr.  Hubbard  as  such  a  speculator.  These 
gentlemen  could  have  their  agents  at  the  places  where  warehouses 
are  located  representing  them,  the  spinning  mterests  would  be  repre- 
sented, and  the  producers'  interests  would  also  be  represented,  all 
interests  represented,  all  there  to  find  the  cotton  they  need  in  lots  of 
even  running  grades  just  as  they  desire  it  without  all  this  stupendous 
burden  of  expense.  I  do  not  believe  and  can  not  see  one  single 
reason  why  cotton  should  under  this  system  be  bought  or  sold 
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under  a  wider  margin  by  those  who  aid  in  marketing  the  crop.  It 
was  su^ested  three  years  ago  by  Mr.  James  R.  MacCofl,  the  president 
of  the  New  England  Spinners'  Association,  that — 

The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  has  become  eo  useless  to  ue  that  we  must  deviM 
for  ouraelveB  a  place  where  we  can  go  and  have  spot  cotton  find  ita  way  there  «od 
aupply  our  noeas. 

He  suggested  that  in  an  address  to  the  spinners  themselvea.  Act- 
ing upon  that,  the  intelligent  producers  of  the  South,  for  a  number 
of  years,  have  been  erecting  tnese  warehouses  and  they  are  neariy 
prepared  to  meet  the  situation  which  will  be  presented  if  this  bill 
should  become  a  law. 

Mr.  Lever.  How  many  in  the  South  do  you  happen  to  knowl 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  believe  it  has  been  stated  that  there  are  some 
two  thousand  cotton  warehouses  there  now.  In  this  connection  I  will 
state  that  Mr.  Haines,  the  secretary  of  the  Galveston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  recently  told  me  that  capital  could  be  readily  enlisted  to 
erect  the  necessary  warehouses  at  Galveston  to  meet  the  demand,  not 
only  of  Texas,  hut  of  the  entire  cotton  territory  tributary  to  that 
city,  aflfording  wareliouse  facilities,  so  that  the  cotton  finding  its  way 
into  those  warehouses  could  readily  find  its  Way  across  the  ocean,  if 
needed  for  export  purposes,  or  around  to  New  England  spinners,  if 
needed  by  them,  or  the  southern  spinners.  You  need  have  no  ap- 
prehension or  fear  that  there  is  going  to  be  any  serious  disturbance, 
any  irremediable  injury  to  the  cotton  trade,  if  tnia  bill  is  enacted  into 
law.  And,  gentlemen,  one  word  more;  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  who 
will  be  the  sufferers  if  disturbance  is  occasioned,  who  will  be  the  only 
sufferers  ?  The  producers  upon  the  one  hand  and  the  spinners  upon 
the  other.  They  stand  here,  so  far  as  this  record  is  concerned,  umted 
in  the  expression  of  a  desire  that  the  Scott  bill  be  passed  and  this 
great  incubus  be  removed.  If  tbey  are  willing  to  talce  the  risk  and 
stan<l  here  to  say  to  you  that  they  are  willing  to  take  the  risk,  why 
should  there  he  a  single  conscientious  man  upon  this  committee  wlu> 
would  hesitate  to  act  ? 

Mr.  IjEVEE.  Mr.  Burleson,  do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  the 
formation  of  u  great  cotton  trust  throughout  the  country  which 
would  control  the  price  of  cotton  and  put  the  farmer  at  the  mercy  of 
the  trust? 

Mr.  Burleson.  The  suggestion — pardon  me,  if  I  indulge  in  strong 
language — the  suggestion  is  absurd,  for  the  reason  that  the  American 
spiimer  is  not  the  only  consumer  of  American  cotton ;  he  has  an  active 
competitor  upon  the  European  Continent,  an  active  competitor  in 
Great  Britain;  no  combination  that  could  be  entered  into  could  poa- 
siblv  control  this  situation. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  think  the  suggestion  is  radical  t 

Mr.  Burleson.  It  is  ridiculous. 

The  CuAiRsiAN.  I  believe  under  the  arrangement  entered  into  yes- 
teniuy  the  representatives  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  are  to 
]»'  given  thirty  minutes,  if  they  desire  to  present  any  additional 
matter. 

Mr.  Mandelbauil  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr,  Burleson 
some  questions  in  regard  to  these  samples;  but  before  asking  him  I 
must  say  that  I  am  unable  to  discuss  this  matter  in  the  fiights  of 
oratory  that  he  has  employed  in  it;  nor  do  I  consider  it  necessary; 
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I  desire  to  eTmress  myBelf  in  the  plainest  words  so  that  everybody  can 

[-  understand  them,  having  absolutely  no  reasons  why  my  constituents 

■   in  Texas  or  anywhere  else  should  read  them.     Now,  he  has  come  before 

.  Tou  with  the  statement  that  these  goods  are  made  out  of  trash  cotton 

[exhibiting  goods  to  committee]  known  as  denims.     Now,  if  he.  knows 

as  much  about  the  entire  jjuestion  as  he  knows  about  this  material, 

he  knows  absolutely  nothing  about  it.     When  it  is  possible  to  get 

them  nothing  but  strict  low  middling  to  strict  middling   cotton  go 

into  the  manufacture  of  denims.     He  wants  to  make  you  believe 

:   that  this  material  here  [exhibiting  material]  costs  $16,  when  $1.60 

;   would  be  a  great  deal  nearer  the  pnce  than  $16. 

Mr.  Burleson,  Well,  Woodward  &  Lothrop's  clerk  gave  me  those 
,  prices  this  morning ;  he  told  me  it  was  worth  $2  a  yard. 

Mr.  Mandblbaum.  Did  Mr.  Ijothrop  tell  you  that  it  was  worth  $2 
^*yard? 

*•     Mr.  Burleson.  Yes;  $2  a  yard. 

_       Mr.  Leveb.  Will  you  testify  that  that  is  not  a  fact,  the  statement 
^  that  Mr.  Burleson  has  made  ^ 

*      Mr.  Mandelbauu.  That  thb  costs  82  a  yard?     Yes,  air;  I  testify 
~  that  as  a  fact. 

Mr.  Beall.  What  will  you  testify  that  it  is  worth  ? 
Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Well,  that  is  a  kind  of  lace  lawn  that  is  made 
for  ladies'  wear. 

Mr.  Lever.  What  is  it  worth  a  yard  ? 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly;  it  is  so  long 

^nce  I  dealt  in  the  goods,  but  it  is  certainly  a  great  deal  less  than  $2. 

The  Chairman.  If  Mr.  Burleson  testifies  that  he  paid  that  price 

this  morning  for  those  goods,  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  yard,  you 

wouldn't  contradict  it,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  didn't  understand  that  Mr.  Burleson  so  testi- 
fied, that  he  paid  $2  for  those.  It  he  does,  I  shall  take  a  different 
course.     Do  you  testify  that  t 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  certainly  do;  an  eighth  of  a  yard  for  38  cents. 
I  have  the  checks  here  and  ask  that  theyT>e  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
Here  is  the  bill:  For  the  denim,  one-third  of  a  yard,  5  cents;  for  1 
yard  of  cheese  cloth,  4  cents;  for  one-eighth  of  a  yard  of  the  cloth  in 
question,  38  cents;  and  one-eighth  of  a  yard  of  madras,  4  cents.  I 
offer  these  bills  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Mandelbaxtm.  That  doesn't  make  the  price  of  these  goods. 
How  much  did  you  pay  for  this  [exhibiting  piece  of  goods]  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  1  found  that  after  making  these  purchases.  After 
they  were  through  wrapping  up  my  purchases  the  clerk  said,  "Here 
is  a  veiT  fine  piece  of  stun  made  of  high-grade  white  cotton. "  I  said, 
"Cut  the  same  quantity  off,"  and  he  said,  "I  will  give  you  that. 
I  did  not  ask  him  the  price  of  it.  I  wanted  to  show  by  that  the  char- 
acter of  stuff  that  is  made  out  of  the  high-grade  cotton. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  bales  of  cotton 
are  consumed  in  that  class  of  goods  ? 

Mr.  Burlkson.  I  have  no  idea  on  earth. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Or  how  many  bales  of  cotton  on  this  class  of 
goods  [exhibiting  goods]  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  should  suppose  the  great  bulk  of  it  goes  into  the 
low  grade  of  stuff. 
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Air.  Mandelbatjh.  And  the  low  grade  of  stuff  ought  to  be  in  greater 
demand  than  the  higher  grades  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Undoubtedly  it  is. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  According  to  you,  this  is  the  cotton  that  pulls 
down  the  price  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  BuHLESON.  It  ie  the  same  principle  aa  that  of  the  New  Yorit 
Cotton  Exchange.  The  thing  that  pulls  down  the  price  of  future 
contracts  is  overvaluation  of  the  higher  grades  in  a  high-grade  year, 
or  overvaluation  in  the  low  grades  in  a  low-grade  year;  and  I  will  ask 
you  is  not  that  a  fact  ? 
,  Mr,  Mandelbaum,  No. 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  say  that  is  not  a  fact  t 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  No 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  believe  when  the  grade  of  the  crop  is  high  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  overvalues  the  hi^h  grades,  and  when  it 
is  low  they  overvalue  the  low  grades,  and  thus  it  is  that  they  are  able 
to  depress  the  price  of  the  basis  contract. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  If  it  is  in  such  great  demand  and  the  goods  cao 
be  sold  at  such  an  exorbitant  price  as  you  say  here,  wouldn't  it  be 
right  that  they  pay  a  fair  price  for  those  fine  cottons  of  which  there  is 
only  a  very  limited  supply  in  any  crop  1 

Mr.  Burleson.  They  pay  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  a  bale  more  for 
the  cotton  that  goes  into  that  finer  grade  of  cotton  cloth  than  thej 
do  for  the  cotton  that  goes  into  the  other. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Do  you  know  what  grade  of  cotton  goes  into 
this  piece  of  fabric  [exhibiting  cloth]  t 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  mean,  do  you  know  whether  it  is  American 
cotton,  India  cotton,  or  what  kind  of  cotton ) 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  American  or  India  coir 
ton,  and  that  does  not  make  any  difference,  because  every  bale  of 
cotton  in  the  world  affects  the  price  of  every  other  bale  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Would  it  make  any  difference  to  you  if  I  said 
it  was  made  of  Egyptian  cotton  1 

Mr.  Burleson.  It  wouldn't  make  the  slightest  difference,  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Man'delbaum.  I  do  not  want  to  detain  this  committee,  as  pu 
have  given  us  so  much  time,  and  I  will  only  say  a  word  or  two. 
However,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  source  of  Mr.  Burleson's  ^nfo^ 
mation,  that  which  ne  used  as  a  basis  for  his  argument  to-day,  was 
received  from  a  dead  man.  Now,  Mr.  Lovering  appeared  before  the 
exchange  and  had  at  that  time  absolutely  nothing  against  the  ex- 
change except  that  he  found  fault  that  the  round  bale  was  not 
deliverable,  of  which  he  was  a  receiver,  and  I  believe  it  was 
made  clear  to  him  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  that  round 
bale  deliverable,  as  there  was  no  demand  for  the  round  bale.  He 
worked  upon  us  for  over  a  week,  almost,  both  here  and  in  New  York, 
to  get  the  round  bale  deliverable  on  the  exchange,  and  use  our  influ- 
ence to  make  it  equally  deliverable  on  the  cotton  exchange  in  New 
Orleans.  I  would  like,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  put 
in  an  extract  from  Shepperson's  Cotton  Facts,  and  particularly  page 
VII,  which  shows  the  amount  of  cotton  handled  in  New  York  ana  the 
amount  of  cotton  handled  and  shipped  through  the  port  of  New  York, 
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and  we  do  this  not  so  much  for  our  sake  as  not  to  deprive  the  ere&t 
city  of  New  York  of  ita  geographical  position,  which  Mr.  Burleson 
tried  BO  hard  yesterday  to  deprive  it  of. 
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Now,  tlie  only  thing  that  has  been  brought  out  tliat  needs  an 
answer  is  that  warehouse  business.  It  appears  to  us,  and  it  must 
have  appeared  so  to  you,  tliat  there  is  a  question  as  to  why  they  are 
building  those  warcliouses  in  the  South;  are  they  building  them  to 
benefit  those  people  down  tliere  or  are  they  building  them  to  get  a 
big  remuneration  from  them  ?  I  know  of  one  man  in  Norfolk,  who 
was  the  originator,  I  beheve,  of  building  tiie  southern  warehouses, 
who  has  made  some  two  million  dollars  out  of  building  them,  and 
storing  cotton,  in  practically  a  veiy  short  time;  I  do  not  thiok  it  is 
more  than  five  or  six  years,  and  I  think  that  has  imbued  parties  in 
the  other  sections  of  the  South  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  that,  I 
think,  Ls  the  kernel  of  the  whole  matter.  For  instance,  you  take  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Neill,  tliat  the  storage  at  Galveston  costs  SI 
a  bale  for  the  first  month  and  20,  25,  and  30  cents  thereafter,  and  con- 
trast it  with  the  fact  that  in  New  York  City  the  storage  of  cotton 
costs  only  20  cents;  and  vou  must  take  into  consideration  the  differ- 
ence in  the  land  values,  tne  real  estate  values,  between  those  sections 
where  those  warehouses  are  built  in  the  South  and  the  extreme  value  ■ 
of  real  estate  in  New  York;  if  you  take  all  those  things  into  considera- 
tion I  tliink  that  warehouse  innovation  will  become  patent  to  you. 

As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  you,  I  do  not  want  to  make 
any  other  remarks.  We  have  not  come  here  as  politicians  and  we 
have  no£  coqie  here  as  lobbyists;  we  have  not  seen  any  Congressmen, 
we  have  not  tried  to  influence  anybody;  we  have  not  askea  even  the 
Congressmen  of  our  own  State — ^I  nave  noteven  asked  Mr.  Bennet,  wlio 
is  the  Congressman  of  my  district,  and  a  friend  of  mine,  as  to  what 
his  position  is  in  the  matter.  We  have  tried  to  bring  this  matter 
beforeyou  in  an  unpartial  way  by  stating  facts;  we  have  put  facts  upon 
the  record  at  these  hearings,  and,  gentlemen,  we  are  willing  to  stand 
or  to  fall  by  our  record.    I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  tiave  a  suggestion  to  make.  Inasmuch  as  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  has  been  attacked  by  the 
gentlemen  representing  the  exchange,  both  as  to  its  facts  and  its 
conclusions,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  justice  to  this  committee  and  for 
the  further  enlightenment  of  it,  and  in  justice  to  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  this  report,  that  the  committee  ought  to  afford  those  men  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  an  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  conamittee.     I  think  the  committee  would  do  itself  justice  to 
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invite  the  commissioner  to  arppear  before  the  committee  and  gm 
the  gentlemen  representing  the  exchai^e  an  opportunity  to  crosa- 
examine  him.  I  onl;^  make  it  as  a  suggestion,  and  if  there  seems  to 
be  any  objection  I  will  make  it  as  a  motion,  that  we  have  the  com- 
missioner, or  somebody  representing  him,  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee at  such  time  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  The  suggestion  seems  entirely  fair,  and  unless 
there  are  objections,  it  will  dc  taken  as  the  sense  of  the  conmiittM 
and  a  time  will  be  fixed  at  a  later  date  for  hearing  the  commissiona 
or  some  one  representing  him. 

Mr.  Cocks.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  either  side  here  has  any  figuiM 
showing  the  fluctuation  in  prices  in  the  wool  crop  during  any  om 
season,  and  also  as  to  the  coat  of  handling  the  wool  clip  as  compared 
to  handling  the  cotton  crop.  Those  points  have  been  referred  to 
many  times  during  the  discussion,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  some 
of  these  people,  some  one  present,  has  anything  which  may  show 
the  fluctuations  in  the  wool  crop  and  the  cost  of  nandling  the  same. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  If  you  want  me  to  state  one  instance,  I  cin 
do  so.  In  January,  1879,  I  bought  three-fourths  of  the  wool  cQps 
in  a  town  in  Texas  when  alt  the  wool  was  still  on  the  backs  of  tne 
sheep;  they  had  not  been  shorn  as  yet — in  other  words,  not  clipped; 
and  the  price  paid  at  that  time  was  11}  to  13}  cents.  And  Mr. 
Lynch  was  at  that  time  the  great  wool  oracle  of  New  York,  and 
men  looked  upon  his  reports  as  having  authority;  he  wrote  a  weeklj 
circular  on  wool,  and  he  telegraphed  down  to  some  of  his  friends, 
among  whom  was  a  large  wool  raiser  by  the  name  of  Raymond 
Martin,  to  be  sure  and  exact  a  lai^e  advance  on  the  purchase  which 
I  was  making;  that  very  Martin  wool  was  sold  to  the  same  identical 
Mr.  Lynch  m  March  at  26}  cents  a  pound;  in  other  words,  wool 
increased  in  value  from  the  15th  of  February  to  the  1st  of  April  125 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Cocks.  The  same  year? 

Mr.  Mandelbahm.  The  same  year,  and  I  more  than  doubled  mv 
money  on  that  wool,  and  it  was  not  more  than  two  years  afterwards 
that  I  lost  every  dollar  that  I  possessed  in  wool.  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about;  I  court  the  fuUest  investigation  of  this  question. 

Mr.  Burleson.  In  response  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cocks  I  have 
no  such  information,  and,  of  course,  it  would  not  be  safe  for  the 
committee  to  act  upon  the  isolated  transaction  had  by,  Mr.  Mandel- 
baura  in  1S79.  If  you  will  send  to  the  Congressional  Labrary  and  rat 
copies  of  the  Financial  Chronicle  you  will  find  the  quotations  of  the 
market  price  of  wool,  and  they  are,  I  believe,  also  given  in  the 
summary  of  statistics  provided  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understood  Mr.  Burleson  cor^ 
rectly  about  these  warehouses,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  biTn  if  these 
storehouses  and  the  storing  of  cotton  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
state  law  of  your  State  t 

Mr.  Burleson.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Are  there  any  inspectors  or  other  persons  who  vouch 
for  the  quality  of  the  cotton  deposited  in  those  warehouses! 

&lr.  Burleson.  The  uniform  standard  of  classification  law  has  not 
gone  into  active  operation  as  yet,  Mr.  Chapman,  but  I  hope  it  will 
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be  adopted  by  all  exchanges  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  cotton 
season.  A  movement  is  alreadjr  on  foot,  bo  far  as  the  State  of  Texas 
b  concerned,  to  have  state  legislation  regulating  all  these  matters, 
and  these  warehouses  that  have  been  erected  have  been  erected  by 
homers  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  cotton  from  damage  until 
it  can  be  safely  marketed  and  ultunately,  in  the  evolution  of  the 
cotton  trade,  the  waxehouse  plan  is  what  is  going  to  come  about. 

Mr,  Chapman.  Are  certificates  now  issued  ijy  these  warehouses  ? 

Mr.  BuBLEBON.  In  some  places  they  are.  In  Taylor,  Tex.,  in  my 
district,  the  keeper  of  the  warehouse,  who  is  an  expert  cotton  classi- 
fier, classifies  everv  bale  of  cotton  entering  the  warehouse,  and  the 
certificate  shows  wn&t  the  classification  is;  and  he  has  already  written 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  government  standard,  and 
intends  to  adopt  it  so  soon  as  it  has  been  nimished  to  him. 

Mr.  Beall.  £very  bale  is  subjected  to  classification  1 

Mr.  BusLESON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chapman.  However,  at  present,  those  are  local  warehouses  for 
the  storing  and  keeping  of  cotton,  without  any  regulation  by  law  ? 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  None,  so  far  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  Are  these  certificates  accepted  bj  merchants  and 
others? 

Mr.  Burleson.  YeSjSir;  they  are  accepted  by  the  merchants  who 
buy  cotton.  Mr.  T.  W.  Marse,  of  Taylor,  Tex. — and  Taylor  is  in 
Wuliamson  County,  which  was  for  years,  until  the  advent  of  the  boll 
weevil,  the  largest  cotton-growing  county  in  the  countir,  but  now 
Ellis  County  is  the  largest  cotton-growing  county — Mr.  Marse,  who 
Is  one  of  the  laigest  merchants  in  uie  town  of  Taylor,  accepts  these 
certificates  and  advances  money  upon  the  certificates  to  the  fanners 
who  have  placed  their  cotton  in  the  warehouse. 

Mr.  Haugen.  To  what  extent  is  mon^  advanced  ? 

Mr.  BUKLESON.  That  depencis  on  the  fluctuations  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange;  when  there  is  a  violent  fluctuation  taking  place 
the  merchant  or  banker  won't  give  the  farmer  as  much  as  he  would 
if  these  fluctuations  were  not  taking  place.  It  depends  upon  the 
market  value  of  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  is  generally  about  50  or  75  per  cent,  or  about 
that? 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Neill.  I  would  like  to  state  that  this  year  he  could  draw  from 
$50  to  {60  a  bale,  and  the  majority  of  our  warehouses  in  Texas  are 
chartered  under  the  state  law;  they  are  corporations  under  the  laws 
of  Texas, 

Mr.  Dickson,  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  65  or  70 
cotton  warehouses  distributed  throughout  my  State  for  the  bousing 
of  cotton,  and  arrangements  are  made  with  local  bankers  and  with 
others  for  loans  thereon  of  from  75  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  the  value 
thereof,  modified,  of  course,  by  market  conditions;  and  it  is  growing 
in  favor. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Just  pardon  me  one  moment.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Wickliffe,  of  Louisiana,  that  Mr.  W.  B.  Thompson, 
president  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  in  a  speech  delivered 
m  Texas,  gave  liis  emphatic  approval  to  this  warehouse  system  that 
is  being  inaugurated  in  that  State. 
36387— A  A  B— vol  2—10 28 
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Mr.  Uabdwick.  Before  the  committee  passes  entirely  from  thi 
subject,  there  are  certain  amendments  that  I  would  like  to  present 
I  <io  not  intend  to  enter  into  a  general  discussion 

The  CnAiRHAN.  Mr.  Hardwicfc,  you  are  like  the  poor — we  have  then 
with  us  always;  there  are  gentlemen  here  who  have  come  from  a  l<Hig 
distance  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  be  given  a  heuing 
to-tlay.     You  will  be  given  your  day  in  court  later  on. 

Several  days  ago  this  date  was  fixed  for  giving  a  hearing  to  gentlt 
men  representing  the  grain  industry  of  the  country,  and  I  am  advised 
that  a  number  of  them  are  here  to-day,  representing  particularly  tht 
Council  of  the  Grain  Exchange  of  I^orth  America.  I  believe  Mr. 
Merrill  is  chairman  of  that  delegation,  and  if  he  is  present  I  should  ba 

fjlad  to  have  him  present  the  speakers  in  the  order  in  which  he  would 
ike  to  have  them  heard. 

Mr.  Merrill.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  I  present  to  you  the 
delegates  of  the  Council  of  Grain  Exchanges  of  North  America.  Thi 
council  comprises  all  of  the  important  gram  exchanges  of  our  country. 
There  are  present,  or  to  be  present  during  the  day,  representatirti 
from  the  exchanges  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  Citj-,  Omahi, 
Minneapolis,  Duliith,  Milwaukee,  Toledo,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Phili- 
delphia,  and  Baltimore.  Only  one  of  our  constituent  members  is  not 
present,  not  feeling  any  particular  interest  in  the  matter,  not  being  ft 
primary  market — that  is,  the  exchange  at  Memphis,  Tenn,  Of  courae, 
our  Canadian  members  have  no  interest  here.  The  order  of  pro- 
cethire  outlined  at  a  little  caucus  last  evening,  for  the  purpose  of 
simplifying  matters  and  saving  of  time,  is  in  the  order  or,  first,  the 
functions  of  an  exchange  in  a  broad  and  general  way,  to  include  such 
definite  and  specific  statements  as  the  gentleman  may  find  it  li 
pleasure  and  convenience  to  introduce,  to  be  followed  by  the  questiw 
of  hedging,  the  value  of  hedging,  and  that  to  be  followed  by  the  ques- 
tion or  bucket  shops,  and  their  relation,  and  then,  as  the  fast  speciiSc 
subject,  speculation.  The  first  proposition,  the  functions  of  in 
exchange,  will  be  treated  by  ex-president  Walter  Pitch,  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  whom  I  now  present. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  a  line  or  procedure  that  is  usually  fol- 
lowed  by  tlie  committee  in  hearings  of  this  character.  Upon  m'otioD 
at  tlie  beginning  of  the  hearing  tne  committee  ordered  that  genlle- 
mon  appearing  before  the  committee  should  be  sworn,  and  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  f  o  the  witness,  as  well  as  to  the  conamittee,  the  general 
practice  has  been  to  ask  the  witness  to  proceed  without  mterruption 
until  he  has  ma<lo  the  statement  that  ne  desires  to  present  to  tbf 
committee  ami  he  will  then  be  expected  to  answer  sucn  questions  as 
the  committee  or  others  present  desire  to  ask  him.  The  committeie 
has  no  desire,  of  course,  to  indicate  to  you  or  any  other  gentleman  the 
line  your  argument  should  follow,  but  in  order  that  there  mav  be  as 
little  extraneous  matter  introduced  into  the  record  as  possible,  pe^ 
haps  y<m  will  pardon  me  for  suggesting  that  the  committee  is  consiil- 
ering  a  number  of  bills,  the  broad  purpose  of  which  may  be  stated  in 
the  langtmge  of  one  of  them  that  1  have  l>efore  me,  and  which  I  nil! 
read,  omitting  the  technical  phraseology  and  reading  only  the  words 
that  convey  tlie  purposes  of  the  bill: 

Br  il  rnarlfil.  That  it  shoU  ho  unluwful  fur  any  pcrmn  or  nsBOciation  to  send  or  ktuir- 
iiiRly  ti)  ni'eivo  by  a  Iclegraph  or  li'lpphnuu  line  any  mesBage  relating  to  a  contract  i« 
futuni  ilelivorj'  ot  Krain,  t-irtton,  iir  nthor  larin  pniducta,  without  intendios  thai  tif 
grain,  (button,  ot  other  fanu  priNlucts  pu  ciinirarted  for  sna])  be  actually  deliver^  <^ 
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iseived,  orrelatingtoacoabactwhereby  a  party  thereto  or  any  party  for  whom  or  in 
>~e  bebaU  Buch  contract  ia  made,  acquiree  the  right  or  privilege  to  demand  in  the 

e  the  acceptance  of  the  delivery  of  the  grain,  cotton,  or  other  &rm  product  with- 

t  being  thereby  obligated  to  deliver  or  accept  said  grain,  cotton  or  other  farm 

And  we  trust  that  gentleman  appearine  before  us  before  closing 
heir  remarks,  will  offer  thur  judgment  aa  to  whether  this  enactment 
iiould  or  should  not  receive  nvorable  consideration,  and  the  reasons 
'    -efor. 

■OITT  OF  WAITEB  FITCH,  OF  THE  FIBIC  OF  WAIT£B 
'  FZTGE  A  CO.,  ORAIH  HEBCEAHTS,  CHXCAOO,  HIS.,  AHD  EX- 
'  FRESIDEFT  OF  THE  BOAHD  OF  TKASE  OF  CHICAGO. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  FiTcn.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  state  that  the 
larks  I  am  about  to  make  will  oe  briefly  made.     I  approached  this 
y,  consisting  of  part  of  the  lawmakers  of  this  country,  at  first 
ith  something  of  a  reeling  of  timidity.     I  had  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
to  the  address  which  was  made  by  the  ^ntleman  from  Texas, 
when  I  heard  Mr.  Burleson  pause  in  the  flight  of  his  own  splendia 
tory  and  refrain  from  using  a  certain  word,  saying  "I  will  not  use 
word  'gambler,'"  I  took  on  com-age,  and  I  proceed  with  better 
ig.  being  sure  that  courtesy  and  good  feeling  will  be  extended  to 
tne  consideration  of  the  bill  that  the  chau*man  has  just  read, 
id  when  he  used  the  words  "farm  products"  that  brings  it  home  to 
'    that  is  our  business;   we  are  grain  merchants,  and  nave  been  in 
business  many,  many  years.    There  is  always  the  question  asked, 
ID  the  consideration  of  questions  of  this  kind,  What  is  that  big  bugaboo 
out  there  in  Chicago,  what  is  that  big  black  building  at  the  h«u]  of 
La  Salle  street  and  what  do  they  do  there  ? 

And  there  are  many  opinions  as  to  what  takes  place  there.  I  have 
been  there,  around  that  big,  black  building  a  good  many  years.  I 
am  going  upon  the  principle  that  this  committee  is  seeking  informal 
tion,  and  if  not  assuming  too  much  I  would  like  to  tell  them  in  a  few 
words  what  goes  on  there;  what  the  functions  of  that  institution  are; 
and  what  is  true  of  that  institution  is  true  of  all  other  well-organized 
legitimate  exchanges.  The  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago 
is  an  organization  of  about  1,700  members.  That  organization  is 
not  in  business,  that  organization  owns  and  maintains  a  big  building 
with  a  big  hall  in  it,  furnishing  a  meeting  place  for  buyers  and  sellers, 
personally  or  by  and  through  their  ^ents.  You  might  askj  "What 
IS  the  necessity  of  an  institution  of  that  kind?"  Simply  this:  Sup- 
pose that  Mr.  BurlesoUj  for  instance,  was  in  the  business  of  handling 
Eroducts  in  the  great  city  of  Chicago,  and  some  man  down  at  Cairo, 
J.,  should  say  to  him,  "You  sell  potatoes  for  people  on  a  commis- 
sion, do  vou  not?"  And  he  would  answer,  "Yes."  "If  so,  I  wish 
you  would  sell  ten  carloads  of  potatoes  for  me;  I  want  to  ship  them 
up  in  about  sixty  days,"  and  Mr.  Burleson  being  in  that  business, 
would  have  to  run  all  over  Water  street,  where  all  the  commission 
houses  are  located,  covering  a  distance  of  many  blocks  probably, 
offering  these  potatoes  for  sale  and  getting  bids  on  them,  doing  for 
his  customer,  who  is  paying  him  a  commission  for  performing  this 
service,  the  best  possible.  Having  a  meeting  hall  for  people  in  the 
same  line  of  business  does  not  necessitate  our  running  around;  we  are 
all  there  together;  that  accounts  for  the  rapidity  with  which  we  do 
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business  upon  a  grain  exchange,  which  is  one  of  the  startUng  and 
mystifying  things  to  the  average  layman,  he  can  not  understand  the 
rapidity  with  which  we  make  contracts.  That  is  all  the  board  d 
trade  is. 

Operations  upon  the  board  of  trade  by  its  individual  members,  per 
forming  their  duties  in  the  way  of  service  for  the  people  who  employ 
them,  is  a  different  proposition.  I  can  give  you  no  better  definition, 
gentlemen,  or  malte  it  broader  as  to  what  the  board  of  trade  is,  or  t 
grain  exchange,  than  the  answer  given  by  Mr.  Geoi^  F.  Stone,  who 
has  been  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  CSty  of  Chicago 
covering  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years.  The  question  was 
propounded  DV  Senator  Peffer,  of  Kansas,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
at  a  hearing  before  a  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate.  TTb 
question  propounded  by  Senator  Peffer  was  as  follows: 


The  answer: 

The  primary  function  of  boards  of  trade  is  to  bring  the  buyers  and  sellers  togellM 
in  the  interest  of  fairness  and  equity  and  to  facilitate  the  marketing  of  products  ud 
merchandise  and  to  provide  the  means  (or  their  distribution  to  the  consumerB  in  ditiei- 
ent  sections  of  the  country  and  in  diRerent  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  established 
to  facilitate  the  speedy  adjustment  of  busineee  disputes,  to  inculcate  the  principle 
of  equity  and  honor  in  the  intercourse  of  mercbants.  and  also  to  promote  the  industtiff 
of  man. 

In  that  connection  I  desire  to  say  that  we  court  investigation  n 
our  book  of  rules  governing  our  institution,  and  we  defy  anyone  to 
find  in  it  in  any  place  any  rule  that  is  not  based  upon  fair  ana  squiR 
deahng  between  man  and  man. 

I  would  quote  another  question: 

Does  the  board  of  trade,  as  an  organization,  do  any  business  in  the  wa>-  of  the  tnd- 
inj;,  buying,  and  selling,  or  in  anotber  form,  as  a  single  body,  or  is  what  is  commonlT 
said  to  "be  the  business  of  the  board  of  trade,  as  far  as  people  outside  are  concenwd, 
transacted  by  the  members  individually? 

The  answer: 

The  board  of  trade,  as  an  ot^anization,  eng^es  in  no  business  whatsoever.  The 
bu.«ineflB  which  is  commonly  and  populativ  associated  as  board  of  trade  buainea  i> 
transacted  by  the  individual  members,  Tnie  is  in  accordance  with  section  12  of  tht 
act  of  incorporation  and  refers  particularly  to  this  subject  of  inquiry. 

Another  question: 

Then  is  it  true  that  the  same  freedom  eiists  among  the  members  of  the  body,  dm 
with  another,  ae  far  as  their  individual  transactions  are  concerned,  «a  exuts  ioKiif 
dealers  outside  who  act  independently? 

The  answer: 

It  is  perfectly  true.  Their  position  is  entirely  independent,  and  as  independflit 
and  individual  as  that  of  merchants  not  belonging  to  the  board  of  trade— merrhuti 
engaged  in  any  department  of  business? 

Another  question: 

Then  you  wish  to  be  understood  as  stating  that  the  benelitfl  and  advantages  derived 
by  the  members  from  their  membership  arc  only  ihose  which  come  from  otj!»niEatirai! 

The  answer: 
Precisely. 

As  I  stated  before,  the  exchange  in  Chicago  is  the  meeting  place  of 
buyer  and  seller,  meeting  there  every  day  to  transact  the  busiiMa 
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of  those  who  employ  them  to  do  ao.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  get 
together  ?  Why  was  it  necessary  to  get  together  all  the  men  in  that 
line  of  business  in  the  city  of  Chicago  ?  Commerce  in  grain  demanded 
it ;   it  was  of  such  volume  that  it  requires  rapidity  of  action. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  a  nervous  people;  we  are  a  trading  people;  we 
are  not  given  much  to  sitting  still;  and,  probably,  for  the  great  good 
of  this  country,  we  differ  in  opinions  as  to  facts,  as  to  time  in  which  we 
wish  to  do  things,  in  fact  in  everything. 

Somewhere,  some  spot,  some  place  in  this  great  broad  grain-growing 
United  States  some  day  in  every  year,  some  hour  in  every  day,  and  I 
might  almost  say  some  minute  m  every  hour,  somebody  wants  to 
BelTsome  grain.  If  it  is  not  the  farmer  over  here  in  Pennsylvania  it 
is  the  man  that  Uvea  out  in  Or^on,  and  if  it  is  not  the  man  in  Oregon 
it  is  somebody  who  lives  in  Kansas.  And  somewhere  in  this  broad 
world  every  hour  in  the  day  and  every  minute  of  the  hour  somebody 
wants  to  Buy  some  grain.  It  is  commerce,  gentlemen,  grain  com- 
merce. It  is  the  natural  spirit  of  trade;  that  spirit  is  in  all  of  us 
unless,  perhaps,  we  are  professional  men.  That  mdicates  one  thing, 
a  great  multitude  of  sellers  and  a  great  multitude  of  buyers,  and  there 
must  be  a  common  meeting  place.  If  the  merchant  in  Liverpool 
ttxlay,  if  the  importer  in  Budapest,  or  if  the  grain  dealer  in  Spain 
wants  to  buy  to-uay  a  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  No.  2  red  winter 
wheat,  he  can  get  in  touch  with  and  consummate  his  purchase  prac- 
tically inside  of  the  hour.  If  the  man  who  runs  a  grain  elevator  in 
Kansas  wants  to  sell  his  grain  to-day  he  can  do  it,  because  they  buy 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  daj^s  in  the  year,  barring  Sundays. 

Mr.  Burleson,  in  his  remarks,  referred  to  the  growmg  cotton-ware- 
housing industry  in  the  South,  and  if  I  correctly  understood  Mr. 
Burleson  he  stated  that  that  industry  had  not  reached  yet  the  state 
of  full  development;  do  I  quote  you  rightly? 

Mr.  Burleson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FiTCii.  The  grain  trade  has  reache<l  the  state  of  full  develop- 
ment as  far  as  the  handling  of  the  crops  is  concerned.  One  need  but 
take  a  trip  over  any  system  of  railroad,  noticing  at  every  station 
through  wnich  you  pass  two,  three,  and  four  country  elevators  stand- 
ing there  with  their  machinery  running,  day  after  day,  to  give  the 
communities  in  which  they  are  located  a  market  for  their  grain.  The 
system  of  warehousing  grain,  I  might  say,  is  practically  complete;  the 
system  of  the  warehouse  receipt,  the  registration  of  it  by  the  State, 
and  so  forth. 

And  now  we  get  along  toward  the  question  that  is  always  the  bug- 
aboo, and  that  is  future  contracts.  As  I  stated  before,  these  people 
in  tho  world  who  want  to  buy  and  these  people  in  the  world  who  want 
to  sell  every  day  in  the  year,  want  to  buy  and  want  to  sell  for  different 
periods.  Some  man  wants  to  sell  his  corn  today,  in  February,  to  be 
delivered  in  May.  His. roads  may  be  bad  and  he  does  not  care  to  haul 
it  now,  and  he  says  to  the  man  who  represents  him  upon  the  exchange: 
"  Find  out  what  you  can  do  for  me  in  the  way  of  a  price  for  my  com 
to  be  shipped  in  and  delivered  in  the  month  of  May."  All  kinds  of 
contracts  are  made  because  they  have  all  kinds  of  ideas  as  to  when 
they  want  a  contract  to  expire  or  when  they  want  it  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  making  of  contracts  of  this  kind  is  in  such  general  use  that  it  has 
worked  into  a  system,  a  vast  system  of  what  you  might  call  insur- 
ance.    This  system  has  been  brought  about  by  the  very  activity  of 
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tlie  people  in  the  world  trading  bach  and  forth,  the  very  difference  of 
ojpinioQ  as  to  when  they  want  it  and  when  they  do  not  want  it,  basing 
their  contracts  for  next  week,  or  next  month,  or  as  far  along  as  in  the 
fall. 

Some  European  grain  dealer  m^  look  at  his  crop  in  the  foreign 
countries  and  say:  1  want  plenty  of  grain  running  tomelin  the  naonth 
of  September;    I  want  the  ships  coming  to  our  shores  bringing  me 

frain;  it  is  good  property.  And  he  buys  it  for  that  time.  Therefore 
say  that  the  difference  of  opinion,  the  difference  of  ideas,  has 
worked  the  grain  trade  of  to-day  into  one  vaat  system  of  insurance, 
an<l  tliat  vast  system  of  insurance  has  enabled  the  grain  trade  of 
this  country  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  the  extent  of  handling  the 
crop  of  this  country  at  the  lowest  possible  expense,  I  venture  to 
say,  Mr.  Cliairman,  that  without  this  great  system  of  insurance  that 
is  in  effect  to-day  tlie  difference  in  the  amount  of  tribute  exacted 
upon  a  bushel  of  com  that  leaves  Hastings,  Nebr.,  or  a  commoD 
point  in  Kansas,  and  ia  laid  down  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  in 
England  or  in  Germany  ol-  in  France,  if  you  please,  were  it  not  for 
the  system  that  is  in  vogue  now,  fumishmg  tnis  great  possibility  of 
insurance  that  may  be  taken  advantage  of,  would  be  practically 
double  what  it  is  at  the  present  time;  in  other  words,  it  would  cost 
practically  double;  at  least  4  or  5  or  6  cents  a  bushel  more  would 
be  paid  to  the  men  in  between  who  performed  the  service  for  a 
modest  compensation;  ^et  5  cents  a  bushel  more  would  accrue  to 
them  between  the  point  m  Kansas  and  Liverpool  than  accrues  to  them 
at  the  present  time. 

The  question  always  comes  up  as  to  intent  of  delivery,  Mr.  Chai^ 
man,  and  I  will  cite  you  a  case  tnat  comes  up  every  hour  in  the  main 
trade,  bordering  along  this  line  of  insurance.  We  will  say  that  John 
Smith  has  a  country  elevator  at  Springfield,  111.,  located  upon  the 
Imes  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
as  you  gentlemen  know,  ia  a  road  that  runs  north  and  south  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  John  Smith,  a  grain  dealer  at  Springfield,  a  man 
of  moderate  means,  in  order  to  conduct  his  business  gets  some  help 
from  his  bank  to  finance  it,  because  he  runs  his  business  right.  Hts 
business  is  that  of  buying  grain  from  the  farmers;  he  keeps  his  ele- 
vator open  three  hundred  days  in  the  year,  and  no  matter  when  the 
farmer  drives  up  with  a  load  of  grain  "he  takes  it  and  gives  him  the 
market  price  for  it.  How  does  he  know  the  market  price?  Gentle- 
men, in  all  my  experience  I  have  never  seen  such  proeresa  made  id 
any  line  of  business,  in  the  way  of  information,  as  has  neen  made  in 
the  last  few  years  in  keeping  the  grower  of  grain  in  absolute  touch 
with  what  is  going  on  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  systems  of 
telephones  and  telegraphs,  with  the  daily  papers  and  everything  of 
that  kind,  keep  the  grower  in  close  touch  with  the  markets  at  all 
times. 

John  Smitli  is  buying  com  of  the  farmers;  the  farmers  are  hauling 
corn,  and  John  Smith's  elevator  holds  50,000  bushels,  and  they  bring 
him  in  com,  and  he  writes  his  ticket  on  the  bank,  which  the  farmers 
take  and  go  to  the  bank  and  get  their  money.     He  says,  "I  have 

fot  to  make  arrangements  for  some  more  money  to  take  in  this  com." 
fe  goes  up  to  his  banker  and  says,  "  I  have  got  to  take  in  about  20,000 
bushels  more  of  corn,  and  on  the  present  price  it  is  going  to  taks 
about  $12,000;  I  want  to  know  if  I  can  get  $12,000."     Now,  if  I  wM 
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a  banker — and  I  think  many  of  them  would  ask  this  question — I 
would  say,  "Well,  Smith,  it  is  all  right  for  you  to  take  in  the  corn;  I 
want  to  see  you  keep  on  doing  business,  but  I  do  not  like  to  loan  much 
money  on  60-cent  com;  I  can  not  afford  to  loan  you  that  money  to 
take  in  that  com  and  you  stand  there  wide  open  on  it."  Smith  says 
to  him,  "Mr.  Banker,  I  have  got  a  hedge  against  that  com;  just  as 
fast  as  I  buy  5,000  bushels  of  com  1  am  selling — it  is  now  Febmary — 
I  am  sendii^  up  to  my  representative,  to  the  oroker,  to  the  salesman 
who  represents  me,  wno  handles  my  business  for  me,  and  I  give  him 
instructions  to  sell  somebody  5,000  bushels  of  com  that  I  will  ship 
in  May  and  deliver,  and  my  man  in  Chicago  has  sold  that  to  Brown, 
Jones  &  Co." 

Were  I  representing  Mr,  Smith  as  the  Chicago  salesman  I  would 
seUhisS,OOOl)ushelsotcom,  and  when  I  have  sold  that  for  his  account 
I  have  obligated  myself  to  a  firm  of  standing,  or  to  a  member  of  the 
same  exchange,  to  whose  rules  I  am  amenable;  I  have  sold  to  him  for 
the  account  of  John  Smith,  in  Springfield,  5,000  bushels  of  com,  to  be 
'  deUvered  in  the  month  of  May,  and  Brown,  Jones  &  Co,  have  bought 
of  me  that  amount  of  com.  I  immediately  send  John  Smith,  of 
Springfield,  a  record  of  the  sale  I  have  made  for  him,  giving  him  the 
name  of  the  concern  that  I  sold  it  to  and  the  price  that  I  sold  it  at 
and  the  terms  of  the  sale,  and  Brown,  Jones  &  Co,  may  have  been 
acting  for  somebody  at  Erie,  Pa.,  or  for  somebody  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  who  wants  the  com  laid  awav  and  shipped  to  them  in  the  month 
of  May;  and  when  you  have  made  that  agreement  you  can  not  get 
away  from  it  unless  you  get  together  and  settleit.  Just  the  sameas 
if  I  agree  to  build  a  house  for  you,  Mr.  Chainnan,  for  $17,000;  within 
a  month's  time  or  two  or  three  months  after  making  the  agreement 
I  come  to  you  and  sav,  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid  to  start,  I  am 
afraid  it  is  too  big  a  I'ob  and  I  am  afraid  to  go  on,  how  much  will  you 
let  me  off  for)"  I  have  a  right  to  buy  back  my  contract;  I  have  a 
right  to  substitute  a  contl-act;  I  have  a  right,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you, 
to  settle  it,  and  turn  the  contract  over  to  somebody  else  who  will 
build  your  house  and  let  me  out,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you. 

Brown,  Jones  &  Co.  notify  this  man  in  Erie,  Pa.,  that  they  have 
bought  5,000  bushels  of  corn  for  his  account  to  come  in  in  May,  as 
he  directed,  giving  him  the  name  of  the  house  from  whom  they 
bought  the  corn;  the  transaction  can  be  actually  traced  the  same 
as  a  transfer  of  real  estate  or  of  a  horse  or  any  other  personal  property. 
Now,  there  is  a  sale,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  mtend  to  deliver.  Now, 
we  come  along  into  the  month  of  April  and  the  steamships  that  are 
coming  to  New  Orleans  are  a  little  short  of  freight  going  back  and 
they  reduce  the  price  of  tonnage  from  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool 
and  to  otJier  foreign  ports,  and  the  grain  men  and  the  elevator  men 
in  New  Orleans  say,  "Here  is  a  chance  for  us  to  ship  some  corn;" 
and  they  start  to  buy  com  along  the  Illinois  Central  road,  and  to  get 
the  com  for  shipment  they  bid  the  price  up ;  when  they  get  to  Spring- 
field, to  John  Smith's  place,  they  offer  him  a  price  for  his  com;  they 
ui^e  John  Smith,  at  Springfield,  to  make  a  price  for  the  com  which 
he  has  in  his  elevator.  So  Smith  says  to  hunself,  I  could  sell  that 
com  to  the  New  Orleans  men  who  want  to  ship  it  abroad  and  get  a' 
good  price  for  it,  and  there  would  be  some  money  in  it  for  me  if  I 
Had  not  already  sold  it  to  be  shipped  to  Chicago  in  May. 
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Then  he  says  to  himself,  I  womler  if  I  might  get  my  representative 
in  Chicaco  to  let  me  out  of  that  contract,  whether  he  could  buy  it 
back  ana  get  me  released,  and  at  what  price.  Then  he  wires  up  to  his 
representative  in  Chicago  and  his  Chicago  representative  informs  him 
that  ho  can  buy  back  that  40,000  bushels  of  corn,  we  will  say,  for 
delivery  in  May,  for  such  and  such  a  price.  He  looks  at  it,  and  he 
says, ' 'I  sold  it  for  4*2  and  I  can  buy  it  back  for  48,  that  is  6  cents  diff e^ 
ence;  but  they  are  offering  mo  a  price"— they  are  bidding  him  what 
we  call  a  premium —  "over  what  I  could  deliver  it  for  in  May;  I  cao 
sell  my  corn  in  New  Orleans  and  make  8  cents  as  against  6  cents  that 
I  pay  to  be  released  from  my  contract;  therefore,  I  will  do  that." 
And  he  wires  up  to  his  representative  in  Chicago  to  buy  back  the  con- 
tract, and  his  representative  buys  back  the  40,000  bushels  of  com; 
and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Springfield,  by  selling  his  corn  to  the  mam  in  New 
Orleans,  under  the  new  transaction,  makes  2  cents  on  the  bushel,  or 
$800  more  upon  his  com.  Now,  are  we  going  to  deny  to  the  grain 
dealers  of  tins  country  the  right  to  get  all  they  can  out  of  the  grain 
that  they  handle  ? 

Referring  once  more  to  the  question  of  insurance  upon  wheat,  com, 
and  oats,  upon  which  there  is  future  trading  and  future  contracts,  it 
is  a  well-known  fact — aiiv  grain  man  will  substantiate  what  I  have 
stated  here,  and  I  speak  kno\vingly,  because  I  have  run  countrj'  ele- 
vators myself,  lots  of  them— that  wheat,  corn,  and  oats  are  handled 
from  the  farmer's  wagon  when  delivered  at  the  country  elevator,  upon 
a  margin  of  profit  of  anywhere  from  half  a  cent  a  bushel  to  a  cent  and 
a  half,  and  at  the  same  elevator,  where  we  are  buying  barley,  on 
which  there  is  no  market  whatever  in  the  way  of  future  markets,  our 
margin  or  profit,  or  rather,  I  would  rather  call  it  insurance,  is  4  to  5  to 
6  cents  a  bushel. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  interrupt  you  if  I  should  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion right  here  ?  Why,  in  your  judgment,  has  there  never  been  de- 
veloped a  future  market  in  barley ! 

Mr.  FiTcii.  I  tliink  possibly  tlie  greatest  trouble,  Mr.  Chairman,  m 
developing  a  market  for  future  contracts  in  barley  would  be  the  ques- 
tion or  grades.  There  is  no  grain  upon  which  the  weather  has  such  a 
bearing  as  it  has  upon  barley.  Barley  is  regarded  for  its  plumpness 
and  mostly  for  its  color,  the  higher  grades  being  used  entirely  in  the 
malting  imiustries. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  want  to  say  just  one  word  in  connection  with  that 
term  "bucket  shop."  And  in  illustration  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
desire  to  go  back  again  to  Springfield,  111.,  to  John  Smith,  who  is  in 
the  grain  business.  I  explained  to  you  how  that  10,000  bushels  of 
corn  for  May  delivery  were  sold  upon  the  Chicago  Exchange;  that 
John  Smith  was  notified  to  whom  it  was  sohl,  and  the  firm  who  bought 
it  notified  the  party  they  represented  the  name  of  the  party  from 
whom  they  bought  it,  and  so  forth,  making  it  an  actual  transaction. 
I  want  to  show  you  where  those  methods  differ  from  what  they  would 
have  been  if  John  Smith  had  stepped  across  the  street  to  one  of  the 
small  town  bucket  shops.  If  he  hail  gone  across  the  street  to  a  bucket 
shop  to  make  that  sale  of  com,  the  method  would  have  been  to  look 
at  tlic  quotations  on  the  board,  the  blackboard  that  these  men  keep 
there,  and  he  writes  him  a  ticket  at  the  price,  and  the  transaction  enib 
right  there.     It  would  he  just  the  same  as  if  I  were  to  go  behind  the 
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stand  at  the  race  track  and  lay  them  5  to  0  or  5  to  2,  and  so  forth — 
identically  the  same  proposition. 

Now,  you  may  say  that  if  the  bucket  shop  takes  these  bets,  as  you 
call  them,  where  does  he  ^et  off  if  the  market  goes  against  him?  I 
would  say  to  you  that  once  in  a  while  he  finds  somebody  that  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  exchange  who  will  handle  some  of  his  business.  The  mem- 
ber will  do  it  for  lum  under  cover  and  give  him  a  chance  to  get  off,  but 
if  a  member  does  it  and  is  found  out  he  never  does  it  the  second  time: 
he  is  expelled.  That  supports  what  I  have  said  that  the  rules  stand 
for  integrity  on  the  board  of  trade  in  the  city  of  Chicf^o,  and  the 
same  appUea  to  every  other  exchange.     Dunng  my  term  as  vice- 

f)resident  and  during  my  term  as  president  I  voted  aye  every  time 
or  the  expulsion  of  21  men.  Expulsion  from  our  institution  means 
not- — as  it  does  in  some — only  the  forfeiture  of  membership,  thereby 
permitting  the  culprit  to  retain  the  monetary  interest,  but  it  means 
in  our  excnange  absolute  confiscation;  that  is,  your  fine,  besides  losing 
your  business  standing. 

Just  one  more  wordin  regard  to  the  grain  dealer  taking  advantage 
of  that  insurance  that  exists.  At  the  present  time  tributary  to  Chi- 
cago are  millions  of  bushels  of  com  that  are  what  we  call  soft  com. 
The  state  inspection  department  of  the  State  of  Illinois  demands  that 
com  of  No.  2  or  No.  3  grade,  or  better,  must  have  not  to  exceed  19 
per  cent  of  moisture;  the  consequence  is  that  not  only  the  Chicago 
market,  but  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  and  other  markets  are 
being  fl<x»ded  at  the  present  time  with  what  is  known  as  the  soft 
grades  of  com.  That  corn,  on  account  of  its  condition  when  it  comes 
mto  the  market,  is  sold  at  a  discount,  is  not  a  standard  grade  of  com, 
and  is  bought  by  people  who  have  what  we  call,  in  grain  parlance, 
the  hospitals,  where  they  put  the  com  in  shape,  put  it  in  the  driers, 
extract  the  moisture  from  it,  and  they  put  that  com  in  a  condition 
where  it  will  keep. 

If  anybody  has  ever  seen  corn  out  of  condition  you  will  know  what 
that  means.  Now,  what  is  the  man  in  Kansas  (Sty  or  Chicago,  who 
is  accumulating  thousands  of  bushels  of  this  com,  going  to  do  in 
regard  to  financing  it  with  his  banks  ?  What  is  the  banker  going  to 
say  ?  I  can  walk  over  to  the  banks  in  La  Salte  street  in  Chicago  and 
say,  "I  want  to  borrow  half  a  million  dollars;  I  am  taking  in  this  off- 
grade  corn  that  is  coming  in  on  the  market;  I  am  drying  it  out  and 
putting  it  in  merchantable  shape;  buying  it  at  a  discount,  getting  the 
corn  at  6,  7,  or  8  cents  a  bushel,  and  it  costs  me  4  or  5  or  6  cents  to  dry 
it  out,  and  I  have  got  a  possible  profit  of  a  couple  of  cents  a  bushel. ' 
Aly  banker  says:  "Yes,  ii  the  price  don't  go  down,"  and  I  say  to  him, 
"I  have  got  every  bushel  of  it  sold  against  for  delivery  in  the  month 
of  May,"  and  the  minute  I  show  that  statement  my  banker  will  not 
only  loan  me  half  a  mUlion,  he  will  loan  me  four  or  five  times  that 
amount  if  I  want  it;  I  speak  knowingly  because  I  have  done  it  so 
much.     It  is  the  same  as  insurance. 

Mr.  Merrill.  May  I  ask  you  right  at  that  point  to  show  the  value  of 
that  corn,  or  what  it  would  be  in  the  market  but  for  the  buying  of  it 
to  dry  and  thereby  making  it  safe  to  keep  'i 

Mr.  Fitch.  There  is  no  telling;  that  would  bo  hard  to  answer^  how- 
ever, I  might  say  that  it  would  probably  be  between  seven-eighths 
and  nothing.     This  vast  system  of  insurance  that  has  come  up,  as  I 
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stated  before,  from  tlie  difference  of  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  world, 
has  been  sixty  years  building,  and,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  believe  this 
committee  or  any  other  committee  or  any  Member  of  Congress  wants 
to  disturb  the  grain  commerce  of  this  country  by  tearing  down  or 
attempting  to  tear  down  in  sixtv  days  what  it  has  taken  sixty  years 
to  build  up.  It  may  not  be  perfect.  I  do  not  know  if  you  gentlemen 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  States  have  their  bucket- 
shop  laws,  at  the  same  time  making  legal  the  transactions  upon  the 
exchanges.  I  am  informed  that  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
following  States,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Kansas,  Mid  Tennessee,  have  passed 
stringent  laws  against  bucket  shops,  at  the  same  time  legalizing 
trades  made  on  re^lar  and  legitimate  exchanges. 

Gentlemen,  I  nught  take  up  your  time  for  hours;  the  subject  is 
almost  inexhaustive.  It  is  a  subject,  of  course,  that  is  dear  to  us, 
because  it  is  our  business,  and  wo  have  grown  up  in  it,  I  am  not 
going  to  infringe  upon  your  patience  any  longer.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  world  that  is  perfect;  there  are  defects  in  almost  everything; 
but  the  careful  diagnostician  and  the  careful  sui^on  determines 
how  the  operation  may  be  performed  with  the  least  pain  or  the  least 
disturbance.  We  are  not  perfect;  we  have  things  hanging  onto  our 
business  that  we  are  just  as  anxious  to  shove  off  as  you  are;  we  can 
see,  perhaps,  where  an  operation  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  all; 
but  we  can  not  see  where  a  capital  operation  is  necessary.  There 
never  was  a  carload  of  fruit  shipped  that  did  not  arrive  at  destination 
with  a  few  specks  on  the  peaches;  you  never  send  a  battle  ship  around 
the  Horn  but  that  when  she  gets  to  San  Francbco  or  Monterey  she 
is  not  covered  with  barnacles;  but  you  do  not  throw  away  the  car- 
load of  fruit,  nor  do  you  dynamite  the  battle  ship.  Not  all  legisla- 
tors are  worthy  of  the  trust  that  the  people  put  into  them.  We  nave 
seen  those  that  have  gone  wrong  and  those  that  are  not  right;  they 
are  not  all  perfect,  but  it  does  not  damn  the  system  of  legislation  in 
the  main.     Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  time  you  have  given  me. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  many  grailcs  of  winter  wheat  are  sold  on  the  Chicago 
board  1 

Mr.  FiTCu.  There  is  a  No.  2,  there  is  a  No.  3,  and  a  No.  4. 

Mr.  Lee.  Suppose  a  miller  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  buys  ten  carloads  <rf 
wheat,  can  he  specify  the  grade  of  wheat  which 

Mr.  Fitch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  He  will  have  delivered? 

Mr.  FrrcH.  No,  sir;  he  can  have  one  of  three  grades,  because  there 
is  always  a  scarcity  in  the  high  grade,  and  that  always  commands  a 
cash  premium.  Jor  instance,  if  I  should  sell  to-day  10,000  bushels 
of  wheat  for  dehvery  in  the  month  of  May,  agree  to  deliver  that  wheat 
in  the  month  of  May,  I,  as  the  seller,  have  one  of  three  ways  of  deliver- 
ing that  wheat;  I  can  deliver  you  No.  2  Kansas  hard  or  deliver  you 
No.  1  northern,  wliich  is  northern  spring  wheat,  or  I  cao  deliver  you 
the  No.  2  red. 

Mr.  IjEE.  You  give  one  of  three  grades  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Deliverable  on  contract. 

Tlie  Chairman.  One  of  the  three  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  FrrcH.  One  of  the  three. 

Mr.  Merrilx..  At  the  pleasure  of  the  seller^ 

Mr,  FrrcH.  At  the  pleasure  of  the  seller. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  it  under  a  contract  such  as  is  made  on  tlie  cotton 
exchai^  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  No,  sir.  For  instance,  you  come  in  my  office  and  say, 
"I  want  to  pick  up  some  No.  2,"  and  I  will  say,  "I  will  see  what  I  can 
do  for  you.  I  would  go  around  to  the  different  elevators  havinff  it 
in  store  and  for  sale  and  ask  at  what  price  they  would  ship  the  No.  2. 
I  would  get  the  price  and  come  to  you  and  say,  "  I  can  get  that  shipj>e<l 
loaded  on  the  cars  for  you,  at  one  twenty-eight,"  and  you  say,  Buy 
it,"  and  you  would  buy  that  No.  2  red  winter  right  out. 

Mr.  Burleson.  This  is  right  on  the  exchange  "i 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Beall.  On  one  of  the  exchange  contracts? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  An  ordinary  exchange  contract  ? 

Mr.  FrrcH.  An  ordinary  exchange  contract. 

The  Chairman.  If  Mr.  Smith  nad  10,000  busheb  of  wheat  at 
Springfield  and  he  sold  it  to  be  deUvered  in  May,  what  would  he 
send  up  to  Chicago  1 

Mr.  FrrcH.  He  could  send  any  of  the  three  grades,  just  to  fill  his 
contract.  Suppose  he  had  No.  2  red,  No.  2  hard,  and  No,  1  northern; 
foxy  John  Smith  from  Springfield  would  look  at  the  market  and  say, 
"If  No.  2  red  winter  is  selling  at  a  premium  of  12  cents,  I  will  not  send 
that,  I  will  send  the  cheapest  I  have;"  and  when  he  sends  that  wheat 
up  there,  to  be  delivered  upon  the  contract  he  has  made,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  witli  that;  the  state  inspectors  enter  that  car  and  look 
it  over  and  determine  the  grade,  and  then  the  State  issues  a  receipt 
for  that  wheat  which  is  stored  in  the  elevator,  and  it  is  registered; 
the  receipt  is  dehvered  to  him  for  his  wheat  and  that  receipt  is  the 
best  collateral  to  borrow  money  on  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lee.  Will  you  tell  me  how  many  grades  are  recognized  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade — grades  of  winter  wheat  1 

Mr.  Frrca.  You  mean  on  contract? 

Mr.  Merrill.  There  is  a  little  booklet  as  to  the  official  inspection 
that  is  gotten  out  by  the  State  showing  just  what  the  grades  have 
got  to  be  [handing  booklet  to  Mr.  Fitch]. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  want  it  in  the  record,  that  is  all;  how  many  grades 
there  are  of  winter  wheat  recognized  on  the  Chicago  Grain  Board  of 
Trade. 

Mr.  Fitch.  Of  grades  recognized  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  FrrcH,  Under  the  deliverable  contract,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  mean  how  many  grades  you  handle. 

Mr.  Fitch.  You  mean,  for  instance,  different  grades  that  come  on 
the  floor,  the  number  of  samples  of  wheat,  and  how  many  grades  are 
hable  to  be  in  a  sample  of  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes. 

Mr.  FrrcH.  You  mean,  supposing  you  ship  a  carload  of  wheat,  how 
man}'  different  grades  are  we  liable  to  find  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Merrill.  Show  Mr.  Lee  the  booklet  I  handed  to  you. 

Mr.  FrrcH.  That  is  not  the  idea;  he  is  asking  for  recognized  grades. 
I  know  what  the  gentleman  means;  he  means  grain  dehverable  on 
contract.     You  have  a  perfect  right,  you  know,  in  buying  wheat  of 
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me,  to  sfiecify  a  certain  wheat  or  a  certain  grade,  and  if  I  agree  to 
give  it  to  you  I  have  got  to  give  it  to  you. 

Mr,  Lee,  I  understand  that;  but  you  don't  seem  to  catch  my 
iden.  I  want  to  know  how  many  grades  you  handle.  For  instance, 
aa  to  cotton,  tliey  have  twenty  or  twenty-nve  grades.  Now,  I  want  to 
know  how  many  grades  of  wteat  you  have. 

Mr.  Fitch.  We  have  three  grades  of  wheat  deliverable  upon  con- 
tract, and  it  never  changes.  Most  of  our  red  wheat,  whicli  is  a  winter 
wheat,  is  ^rown  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  so  forth;  the  No. 
2  hard  winter  is  grown  in  Kansas,  and  the  spring  wheat  No.  1, 
northern,  is  grown  ui  the  Dakotas. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  is,  then,  to  the  effect  that  the 
grades  dehverable  on  future  contracts  are  well  defined  and  always 
easily  understood  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Absolutely;  because  they  are  grown  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  smallest  miller  can  tell  you  the  difference  by 
looking  at  them;  where  one  miller  would  pay  a  certain  price  for  No.  1, 
northern,  another  miller  would  not  look  at  it  for  that  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a' letter  from  a  miUer  at  Neosho,  Mo.,  tbe 
Neosho  Milling  Company,  from  which  I  read  the  following  statement: 

These  future  contract  grades  are  very  meAninglesB  and  give  a  varying  latitude  of 
grade,  variety,andquality  of  wheat;  hcurd  wheat,  yeilow  berry  wheat.  Bpraig  wheat,  or 
BoEt  wheat  may  be  delivered  with  varying  admiitureB  of  damaged  wheat  of  all  gradeB 
and  Icinda  as  suits  the  seller,  whichever  is  the  cheapest.  So  you  can  readily  see  that 
the  miller  that  buys  a  future  contract  and  expects  the  grain  to  be  delivered  to  him 
will  be  sorely  disappointed. 

Do  you  think  that  is  an  accurate  statement  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  If  the  gentleman  from  Keosho 
would  send  any  grade  of  wheat  to  the  markets  of  Chicago,  to  be  sold 
there,  the  State  of  Illinois  aays  what  that  wheat  is,  just  the  same  as 
if  the  State  of  Texas  should  aay  what  the  grade  of  cotton  is;  the  State 
of  Illinois  states  what  that  wheat  is,  and  after  they  state  what  it  is, 
then  it  is  sold  upon  the  market. 

Mr.  Merrill.  And  that  state  law  has  been  in  effect  thirty-nine 
years? 

Mr.  FrrcH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bl'rleson.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question.  Suppose 
the  miller  to  which  Mr.  1*6  referred  could  only  use  in  his  mill  tlie 
grade  of  wheat  which  you  spoke  of  as  a  red  winter  wheat,  could  he 
go  to  the  Board  of  Trade  m  Chicago  and  buy  a  contract  for  the 
deUvory  of  10,000  bushels  of  red  winter  wheat  tliat  he  wanted  1 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes,  sir;  he  could  go  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
and  get  it  as  everj'  other  man  can. 

Mr.  Burleson.  C-ouId  he  use  the  ordinary  contract  of  the  Clucago 
Board  of  Trade  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  ordinary  contract  t 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  mean  the  ordinary  contract  for  the  future 
dchvery  of  grain? 

Mr.  Fitch.  If  he  bought  10,000  bushels  of  wheat,  is  tliat  what  you 
mean,  for  the  month  of  May  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  want  to  be  understood. 

Mr.  FiTcn.  Absolutely,  Mr.  Burleson. 

Mr.  Burleson.  And  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  Now, 
here  is  a  miller  in  Geoi^a  who  wants  10,000  bushels  of  red  winter 
wheat ;  he  can  not  use  any  other  kind  of  wheat  in  his  mill,  he  can  not 
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sell  the  flour,  the  product  of  any  other  kind  of  wheat  tlian  red  winter 
wheat;  could  he  send  an  order  to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  for 
10,000  bushels  of  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  May  wheat  ? 

Mr.  BtJELBSON.  Well,  red  winter  wheat. 

Mr,  Fitch.  That  is  where  you  will  have  to  specify  in  your  question. 

Mr.  Burleson.  All  I  want  to  get  is — well,  I  will  say  May  wheat, 
then ;  I  want  to  know  if,  under  the  ordinary  contract,  the  buyer  would 
know,  with  any  certainty,  that  he  was  going  to  get  the  red  winter 
wheat  i 

Mr.  FncH.  No,  sir;  because  the  man  who  sells  that  10,000  busliels 
of  wheat  in  May,  under  our  rules,  has  the  right — that  is  perfectly 
understood  by  the  buyer  and  the  seller,  there  is  no  chance  ol  getting 
away  from  that — the  man  who  sells  that  wheat,  the  elevator  man  in 
Chicago,  has  the  right,  the  seller  has  the  right,  in  the  month  of  May 
to  dehver  to  your  Atlanta  friend  one  of  three  grades  of  wheat,  which 
are  specifically  stated,  No.  1  northern.  No.  2  red,  or  No,  2  hard. 
Now,  may  I  go  a  bit  further;  suppose  the  gentleman  in  Atlanta  wants 
No.  2  red  wmter  wheat;  the  gentleman  in  Atlanta  is  famihar  with 
the  ruling  price  of  No.  2  red  wmter  and  finds  it  is  selling  way  above 
him,  he  may  have  bought  the  10,000  bushels  of  May  wheat  at  some 
previous  time 

Mr.  Burleson.  No,  not  back  at  any  previous  time;  he  is  running 
a  mill  and  he  wants- — — 

Mr,  Fitch.  Let  us  put  it  this  way,  that  he  sold  2,000  barrels  of 
flour — — ■ 

Mr.  Burleson.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Fitch.  And  he  wants  to  buy  wheat 

Mr.  Burleson.  That  is  not  my  man;  this  miller  in  Georgia  wants 
10,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  use  in  his  mill,  and  I  want  to  know  if  he 
can  go  to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  buy  a  contract  for  its 
delivery,  with  any  certainty  of  getting  that  character  of  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  No,  sir;  he  can  have  one  of  three  varieties. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Have  you  more  than  one  contract  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  for  wheat ) 

Mr.  Fitch.  Just  one  contract;  of  course,  we  have  hundreds  of 
contracts,  but  I  am  talking  of  the  May  contract. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Tlmt  is  riglit,  the  May  contract.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  say  the  primary  function  of  your  exchange  is  to  bring  the 
buyer  and  tiie  seller  together,  yet  if  the  Georgia  man  wanted  to  get 
1 0,000  bushels  of  winter  wheat  he  could  not  go  to  the  Chic^o  Board 
of  Trade  and  get  it. 

Mr.  Fitch.  Absolutely  he  could.  I  have  said  to  you  that  if  you 
will  let  me  do  so  I  will  tell  you  the  procedure.  If  he  wanted  wlieat 
he  would  look  at  the  prices  in  St.  Louis,  in  Kansas  City,  and  Chi- 
cago. He  would  see  the  price  was  one  twenty-eight  in  St.  liouis,  one 
twenty-five  in  Kansas  City,  and  one  twenty-three  in  Chicago.  He 
would  write  me  or  come  up  to  see  me  and  say  he  wanted  10,000 
bushels  of  No.  2  red  winter  wheat  and  ask  me  to  see  what  I  can 
buy  it  for,  I  would  go  to  the  different  elevator  concerns  and  would 
iinil  somebody  that  had  No,  2  winter  wheat  and  tell  them  I  wanted 
10,000  bushelsof  No,  2  red  winter,  at  one  twenty-three,  loaded  on  the 
cars;  and  if  I  found  it  I  would  tell  the  gentleman  I  could  buy  it  for 
him,  and  he  would  say  to  go  ahead  and  ouy  it. 
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Mr.  Burleson.  And  that  closes  the  transaction? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burleson.  And  the  board  of  trade  has  not  had  a  thii^  on 
earth  to  do  with  it  'i 

Mr.  Fitch.  That  is  just  what  I  am  contending,  Mr  Burleson,  the 
board  of  trade  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  thing;  it  is  the  members 
of  the  board  of  trade. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  Mr.  Burleson  is  making  is  that  the 
transaction  is  not  on  the  Doard  of  trade. 

Mr.  Fitch.  Everything  that  is  done  in  the  way  of  an  execution  of 
that  kind,  or  a  trade  of  that  kind,  is  done  under  the  rules  and  is  sub- 
ject to  the  regulation  of  the  board  of  trade.  If,  for  instance,  I 
charged  him  more — suppose  the  price  of  the  wheat  was  to  be  one 
twenty-three,  and  I  came  down  to  iiim  and  said,"Icanget  the  wheat 
for  you  at  one  twenty-three  and  a  half;"  I  am  looking  to  skin  off  J50 — 
if  I  was  found  out  in  doing  such  a  thing  they  womd  expel  me  in  a 
minute. 

Mr.  Burleson,  That  is  not  the  point. 

The  Chairman,  Tlie  point  that  Mr.  Burleson  had  in  his  mind  is  that 
the  transaction  you  have  outlined  could  have  taken  place  if  the  Chi- 
cago exchange  had  never  been  in  existence. 

Mr.  Lever.  Of  any  of  its  members. 

Mr.  Fitch.  As  I  stated  before,  in  my  comparison  of  the  proposition 
on  Water  street,  the  exchange  is  necessary  because  of  the  rapidity 
and  enormity  of  our  business. 

The  Chairman.  We  understood  that  perfectly,  and  for  the  most 
part  I  think  you  made  no  statement  in  your  entire  address  to  which 
any  member  of  the  committee  would  take  the  least  exception;  I 
thmk  we  understand  entirely  the  commercial  propriety  and  commer- 
cial necessity  of  the  great  body  of  the  transactions  to  which  you 
allude  and  point  out.  The  point  to  which  we  desire  particularly  to 
have  you  address  your  remarks,  of  course,  is  the  point  touching  tnese 
deals.  We  want  to  find  out  why  it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  a  farm 
product  shall  be  transferred  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer,  that 
there  should  be  a  system  involving  innumerable  transactions  in  which 
no  transfer  of  that  product  is  made  at  all ;  we  are  hardly  able  to  under^ 
stand- — at  least  we  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  upon  the  propo- 
sition— that  these  innumerable  transactions  in  futures  on  the  Chicago 
Exchange  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  miller  at  Atlanta  may  buy 
wheat  in  Chicago  on  the  best  terms. 

Mr.  Fitch.  Well,  I  started  to  tell  Mr.  Burleson  a  moment  ago  one 
little  incident.  The  miller  at  Atlanta  might  have  an  excellent  ^anw 
to  sell  2,000  barrels  of  flour  for  shipment  within  the  next  sixty  days 
at  a  price  that  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  him,  and  the  minute  ne 
makes  that  sale  he  knows  there  is  a  place  in  the  world  where  he  can 
buy  insurance,  so  he  buys  10,000  bushels  of  May  wheat  against  that. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  miller  to  whom  the  wheat  is  sold 
should  insist  upon  dehvery  ? 

Mr.  Fitch,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  The  miller  would  have  to  accept  any  one  of  the 
three  grades,  and  there  would  be  two  chances  to  one  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  get  a  grade  that  he  would  use  at  all.  Would  that 
future  contract  be  in  one  t 

Mr.  Fitch.  You  say  that  the  miller  who  has  the  other  end  of  that 
product  would  insist  upon  delievry  of  the  grade  that  the  miller  did 
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not  like,  but  the  millers  understand  that  thoroughly.  There  is  no 
subterfuge  about  it,  nothing  under  cover,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
I  will  take  you  to  any  miller  in  this  country,  large  or  small,  and  he 
will  show  you  at  once  that  he  himself  has  a  thorough  understanding 
of  just  what  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  is  to  insure  that  he  is  not  simply  making 
a  bet  upon  what  the  price  of  the  wheat  might  be ! 

The  Chairhan.  You  are  in  the  wheat  business,  and  you  buy  and 
sell  wheat,  but  I  have  understood  the  drift  of  your  argument  to  be 
that  the  exchange  was  necessary,  the  system  of  future  contracts  was 
necessary  that  the  millers  might  hedge. 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  did  not  say  millers.  If  you  will  remember,  I  spoke 
of  the  grain  trade  of  the  world.  I  didn't  speak  of  the  millers  or  the 
elevator  people.  I  spoke  of  a  system  that  was  in  vogue ;  of  sixty  years 
of  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  broaden  my  expression  to  correspond  with 
your  statement.  Now  the  millers  are  an  important  element  in  the 
grain  trade. 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  should  happen  that  a  large  number  of  millers, 
perhaps  a  majority  of  them,  do  not  need  the  future  system,  would  it 
argue  in  your  mind  that  perhaps  the  importance  of  that  system  was 
exaggerated  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  To  put  it  frankly,  and  not  beat  around  the  bush 
at  all,  I  have  had  letters  from  scores  of  millers  in  different  States  of 
the  country,  answering  directly  the  question  as  to  whether  they 
found  the  future  system  valuable  to  them,  and  I  think  not  to  exceed 
3  per  cent  have  answered  that  question  in  the  affirmative. 

(At  1  p.  m.  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m.) 

AFTER    RECESS. 

The  committee  met  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking 
of  recess,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott  in  the  chair. 

KS.    WAITER    FITCH    RESTTHED    THE    STAKD    FOE    FURTHEB 
EXAUFATION. 

The  Chairman.  JUst  before  recess  this  morning  I  had  asked  you 
if  I  had  received  the  right  impression  from  what  you  said  as  to  the 
value  and,  indeed,  the  necessity  of  future  trading  on  the  exchanges  as 
a  hedge  for  merchants  and  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  trade. 
Now,  I  wish  to  read  extracts  from  two  or  three  letters  that  will  be  fair 
samples  of  scores  of  letters  that  I  have  had  from  men  engaged  in  the 
grain  business  either  as  millers  or  as  bakers  or  as  grain  merSiants.  I 
might  say  that  these  letters  were  written  in  response  to  a  letter  of  my 
own  in  which  I  framed  four  questions  in  as  noncommittal  a  way  as 
possible.  I  attempted  to  frame  them  so  they  would  not  indicate 
what  my  own  Judgment  was  in  the  matter,  because  I  was  honestly 
seeking  the  opinions  of  men  whose  opinions  I  thought  would  be  of 
value  m  passing  upon  this  question. 

The  character  of  the  questions  I  asked  may  be  determined  by  the 
answers  that  are  given.     The  first  letter  that  I  will  read  is  from  an 
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Oklahoma  mill,  located  at  Kingfisher,  Okla.  It  is  a  small  mill,  wth 
100  barrels  of  flour  and  100  barrels  of  meal  capacity  [reading]: 

Wo  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  future  markete  of  Chicago  or  other  boardB 
of  trade  in  conducting  our  bnpincBs;  infect,  we  believe  we  can  operate  to  better  ad\'an- 
taiM  without  them. 

it  has  been  our  obeervation  that  those  future  markets  are  injurioua  to  the  miller  and 
farmer  alike,  for  under  their  manipulations  it  is  impoesible  to  tell  what  the  market 
will  make,  and  there  ie  nothing  for  ua  to  ba:'e  an  opinion  on  as  to  what  will  be  the  ueil 
move.  Then  the  wheat  corners  or  high  prices  usually  come  at  the  close  of  the  eeasnn 
when  the  farmer  lias  no  grain  left,  and  he  is  not  benefited  thereby. 

AVc  can  not  sec  where  there  would  be  any  harm  to  a  le^tiinat«  busineeB  by  the  nip- 

fression  of  trading  in  futures,  but  to  the  contrary  believe  it  would  be  a  decided  benebl. 
nstead  oF  having  a  steadying  effect  on  the  market  we  believe  the  future  markets  do 
just  the  opposite  and  often  cause  a  fluctuation  which  would  never  be  but  for  tbe 
manipulations  of  such  futures. 

That  is  from  the  Oklahoma  Mill  Company. 

I  read  next  from  a  letter  from  the  Howards  Mills  Company,  located 
at  Wichita,  Kana.     The  letter  is  signed  by  J.  E.  Howard,  president 

[reading] ; 

We  do  not  find  it  necessary  in  cunductine;  oitr  business  to  resort  to  future  markets  on 
the  Chicago  or  any  other  board  of  trade.  In  the  past  whenever  we  have  undertook  to 
protect  ourselvee  it  lias  been  no  protection,  but  an  actual  loss. 

We  think  tliat  the  future  markets  are  detrimental  to  the  Intimate  iuteret<t  of  (be 
mills  and  the  grain  growers. 

U'o  do  nut  (H'Heve  that  any  liarm  could  cume  to  any  legitimate  busiiiesH  if  fulute 
trade  was  supprcssuil. 

We  do  not  believe  tliat  the  exislence  of  this  future  markets  or  option  trading  h»si 
steadying  effect  on  the  price  of  grain.  - 

Another  letter  is  from  the  [iresidont  of  the  Franklin  Mills  Company, 
located  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.     (Reading;) 

Aa  to  mai^n  trading,  the  writer  has  been  actively  engE^d  in  wheat  trading  fix 
many  .years  and  knows  hvm  experience  that  we  are  forced  to  deal  in  options  and  that 
the  same  are  a  curse  to  the  trade;  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  for  the  l^timtM 
trade  were  maigin  gambling  absolutely  eliminated.  We  believe  if  all  the  muleis  rf 
the  country  were  to  stand  before  you  at  this  minute  and  vote  on  this  question,  as  the 
result  of  their  years  of  exuerience,  they  would  agree  with  us  that  mai^n  gambling  is 
a  curse  to  the  tiade,  and  that  the  milking  system  of  the  public  should  be  atxilished. 

It  is  the  sentiments  expressed  in  such  letters  that  has  prompted 
tlic  inquirj'  wliich  this  committee  is  now  conducting.  I  Rave  read 
these  letters  in  order  that  you  may  have  your  mind  directed  particu- 
larly to  the  subjects  which  most  concern  us-  You  see  that  these  men 
whoso  interests,  according  to  your  statement,  the  system  developed 
upon  the  board  of  trade  is  intended  to  conserve  do  not  think  their 
interests  are  conserved  by  that  system;  many  of  them  express  the 
opinion,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  interests  are  directly  and  mate- 
rially injured  by  that  system.     Do  you  think  they  are  mistaken  t 

Mr.  FiTCu.  I  would  answer  that  in  this  way,  Mr,  Chairman.  Any- 
body in  the  grain  trade  or  milling  trud3  can  furnish  you  many  letters 
diametrically  opposed  to  what  is  stated  there.  You  will  find  support 
oil  both  sides.  I  have  talketl  with  millers  personally;  I  have  talked 
with  millers  who  talked  just  the  way  they  WTcto  you  and  many  of 
them  who  talked  just  the  opposite  way.  But  I  have  thought  a  great 
many  times,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  those  opinions  are  a  question  of  i 
particular  year. 

The  CuAiRsiAs.  The  same  man  may  entertain  difTerent  opinioDsio 
dilTereiit  years  ? 

Mr.  FrrcH.  1  have  so  found  it. 
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The  Chaibhan.  Does  that  depend  on  which  side  of  the  market  b« 
may  happen  to  be  on  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Very  frequently.  Self-intereat,  you  know,  is  a.  great 
lever. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  transactions  in  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  in  which 
actual  delivery  is  contemplated  and  in  which  it  is  not  contemplated  ? 

Mr.  FrrCH.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  answer  that  question.  I  know  what  you 
mean.  But  a  direct  answer  to  your  question  would  be  that  delivery 
is  contemplated  in  each  transaction;  it  is  so  provided  in  our  rules. 
So  you  will  have  to  change  that  question  a  little  bit. 

The  Chaieman.  Well,  1  will  chan^  It.  Can  you  give  us  an  esti- 
mate of  the  total  transactions  in  gram,  in  wheat  for  example,  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  with  r^ation  to  the  number  of  bushels 
actuaUy  dealt  in  during  the  same  period  1 

Mr,  Fitch.  Is  actuaUy  delivered  1  Yes.  That  question  is  unan- 
swerable. I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  that  lives  that  could 
answer  that  question  with  any  chance  of  its  being  any  more  than  a 
guess. 

!Might  I  say  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  passing  of 
contracts  back  and  forth  is  what  makes  the  sum  of  actual  deliveries, 
that  is,  the  actual  transactions  that  take  place  eventually  at  the 
expiration  of  the  futures,  at  the  expiration  of  the  dates  of  the  con- 
tracts. For  instance,  to  make  it  plam  to  you  if  I  can,  100,000  bushels 
of  cash  wheat,  the  actual  spot  wheat  sold  and  bought  for  May  delivery 
to-day,  for  instance,  in  the  Chicago  market,  might,  in  the  transporting 
of  that  wheat,  by  the  time  it  reached  Liverpool,  pass  back  and  forth  in 
the  pit,  carrying  out  the  system  of  hedges  based  upon  the  insurance 
which  the  grain  ouyer  takes  advantage  of,  a  dozen  times,  it  might  pass 
back  and  forth  twenty  times,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  its 
passing  back  and  fortn  fifty  times — as  often  as  the  cash  wheat  would 
change  hands. 

The  Chairman.  We  assume  that  your  contract  is  morally  and 
legally  binding  and  we  will  assume  for  the  present  that  every  such 
contract  is  entered  into  in  good  faith.  There  are  dealers  on  the 
board  of  trade,  are  there  not,  who  deal  in  contracts  exclusively, 
who  do  not  execute  commissions  for  the  actual  purchase  and  delivery 
of  grain  ^  In  the  cotton  trade  they  call  them  scalpers,  brokers 
entitled  to  seats  on  the  exchange,  who  buy  and  sell  cotton  contracts, 
having  no  further  interest  in  the  product  than  the  mai^;in  of  their 
■  contracts,  who  close  up  each  day's  business  with  each  day.  Do 
you  have  a  corresponding  class  on  the  board  of  trade  ? 

Mr.  Fjtch.  We  do. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  their  transactions 
compared  with  the  transactions  of  the  men  who  are  actuaUy  handling 
wheat  ? 

Mr,  FrrcH.  Strictly  speaking,  of  the  scalping  element,  I  should 
say  the  percentage  as  compared  to  the  whole  was  small;  and  in 
regard  to  that,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  state,  Mr,  Chairman,  a  scalper, 
a  man  who  buys  and  who  sells,  for  instance,  the  same  day,  who  buys 
and  who  has  to  stand  for  delivery  of  that  wheat  in  case  he  did  not 
sell  it  out,  there  again  comes  in  the  question  of  rapidity  with  which 
we  do  business.  If  I  go  too  roundabout  a  way  in  illustrating  this  I 
request  you  to  stop  me.  But  my  point  is  this,  A  man  might  buy 
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a  }»iece  of  real  estate  and  tie  it  up  with  a  hundred  dollttrs  deposit,  and 
it  might  be  shoved  on  tlirough  and  resold  to  three  or  four  different 
peopfe. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  tliat  perfectly,  if  you  will  pardon 
me,  and  now  you  will  not  think  me  offensive  if  I  use  the  terms  that 
newspapers  use,  so  we  can  get  down  to  "brass  tacks." 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes,  that  is  what  we  want  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  tliink  you  know  what  has  been  in  the  minds  of  the 
men  who  have  written  these  bills  and  who  have  asked  for  this  hearing. 
There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  wheat  pit  in  Chic^o  is  main- 
tained more  for  the  opportunity  it  affords  to  gamble  in  margins  than 
as  an  exchange  where  the  seller  and  the  buyer  of  wheat  can  be  brought 
together.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  strike  at.  Nobody  wants 
to  injure  the  Intimate  trades. 

Mr.  FrrcH,  There  is  some  of  that  there  that  you  speak  of,  unquea- 
.  tionably,  but  it  is  in  the  minority;  and,  like  all  thii^  that  axe  bad, 
crop  out,  that  are  a  small  factor  on  the  body  politic,  it  is  the  most 
conspicuous. 

The  Ceairuan.  And  it  is  the  one  thing  that  is  bringing  the  whole 
system  into  disrepute  so  far  as  it  is  coming  into  disrepute;  it  is  the  one 
tning  that  is  responsible  for  your  presence  here  to-day,   and  the 

Eresence  of  these  other  gentlemen,  and  we  would  like  exceedingly  to 
ave  you  suggest,  if  you  could,  some  better  way  than  is  suggested  in 
these  bills  to  ehminate  that  which  you  regard  as  an  evu.  Is  it 
inseparable,  in  a  word,  from  the  system  ? 

Mr.  FrroH.  Absolutely,  I  say,  based  upon  my  experience  up  to  the 
present  moment.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  sav  that  in  a  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  William  S.  Jackson,  a  former  officer  and  president  of 
the  board,  one  of  the  highest  grade  men  we  have,  not  only  in  the  grain 
trade  of  Chicago,  but  prominent  in  municipal  affairs  and  otherwise, 
in  a  conversation  I  had  with  him  I  asked  him  practically  that  ques- 
tion, "Have  you  ever  given  it  any  study!"  I  was  referring  to  the 
separation  embraced  in  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  Because  we 
must  admit  that  the  barnacle  is  fastened  to  our  ship.  It  is  true  it  is 
small,  but  it  is  conspicuous.  It  is  not  like  a  barnacle,  because  it  is  not 
under  water.  I  said  "Have  you  ever  given  the  matter  thought 
as  to  whether  there  is  a  possibility  of  ever  putting  it  right,  eliminating 
that  barnacle  V  And  his  answer  was  this:  "Man}',  many  hours  have 
I  given  to  it,  but  I  always  come  out  the  same  door  that  I  entered;  I 
ara  lost  in  the  maze  within." 

The  Chairman,  Would  it  not  be  possible  by  some  rule  of  your  ex- 
change to  minimize  this,  if  not  to  ehminate  it  i  Just  let  me  read  yon 
a  single  sentence  from  a  marked  letter  issued  by  Houston,  Fible  &  Co.. 
who  advertise  themselves  on  their  letter  head  as  members  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Excliange  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  know  Mr.  Houston  very  well,  and  Mr.  Fible. 

The  C^IRMAN.  It  is  a  reputable  Jirm  ? 

Mr.  FrrcH.  So  considered,  yes. 

The  OiAiRMAN.  On  April  26,  1909,  that  firm  issued  a  letter  which 
came  to  me,  and  I  have  it  here,  in  which  appears  this  sentence: 

We  reuard  September  and  December  wheat  as  a  conservative  purchase  around  tb 
existing  level  for  scalping  profits. 

Now,  was  that  not  a  plain  bid  for  customers  who  wanted  to  g&mUi 
on  the  margin  in  wheat,  for  the  business  of  such  cuBtomersI 
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Mr.  Fitch.  I  should  say  the  language  was  in  i>oor  taate. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  common  expression  in  such  market 
letters  ? 

Mr,  FrrcB,  I  think  not.     I  never  use  such  expressions  myself. 

The  Cbairhan.  You  are  more  diplomatic;  but  is  it  not  common 
for  members  of  the  Chic^o  Board  of  Trade  to  send  out  market  letters 
in  which  they  suggest^  not  always  perhaps  in  language  so  brutally 
frank  as  that,  but  yet  m  language  which  can  be  just  as  easily  under- 
stood, that  this  is  an  awfully  good  time  to  take  a  flyer  in  wheat,  for 
instance,  a  good  time  for  quick  profits,  and  doesn't  it  indicate  to  the 
average  outsider  that  a  very  important  part  of  the  business  of  this 
firm  ia  executing  such  orders  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  will  say  this :  That  people  in  the  business  are  not  back- 
ward about  expressing  their  opinion  as  to  the  trend  of  the  market. 
On  tlie  question  of  language,  I  take  issue  with  them.  You  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  can  not  account  for  the  parlance  or  slang  that 
gets  in  use  in  any  organization  of  a  thousand  members. 

Mr.  Hawlbt.  Such  language  as  that  would  not  subject  him  to 
discipline  by  your  exchange  ? 

Mr.  FrccH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lamb.  It  gets  in  Congress  even,  sometimes. 

Mr.  FrrcH.  Yes;  sometimes  worse. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  another  letter  in  which  appears  this  queiy, 
on  which  I  should  like  your  comment.  It  is  by  C.  W.  Clawson,  or 
Kansas  City,  Mo,  He  writes  it  voluntarily,  addressed  to  myself, 
commenting  upon  this  matter,  and  states  that  he  has  had  20  years' 
experience  Both  in  and  off  the  board  of  trade.     He  asks  this  question: 

If  trading  iniuturea  ia  a  legitimate  business  proposition,  why  is  it  made  a  crime  t« 
deal  in  futures  off  the  board  of  trade — that  is  to  say,  to  run  a  bucket  ahop?  If  trading 
in  futures  is  le^timate,  why  is  it  not  just  as  legitimatQ  when  transacted  ofF  the  floor  (M 
the  exchange  as  od  the  floor  of  the  excliange?  Why  can  the  board  of  exchange  make 
ie^timate  or  legal  that  which  is  declared  by  law  illegal  and  i!legitiinat«7 

What  1  mean  to  say  is  thiH:  If  1  were  to  meet  you  on  the  street  and  say  to  you  that  I 
would  like  to  buy  from  you  10,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  May  delivery  at  11.18  a  buahel, 
or  any  other  agreed  price,  and  you  would  sell  it  to  me,  we  would  be  committing  a  crime, 
according  to  the  claims  of  the  Chica^  Board  of  Trade. 

Is  that  last  statement  true? 

Mr.  Fitch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  would  be  your  answer  to  his  first  inquiry, 
that  if  trading  in  futures  is  a  legitimate  business  proposition,  wli^ 
is  it  made  a  crime  to  deal  in  -futures  off  the  board  or  trade;  why  is  it 
made  a  crime,  as  it  is  by  the  le^slatures  of  many  States,  to  run  a 
bucket  shop,  when  precisely  similar  transactions  are  conducted  on 
the  board  of  trade  ? 

Mr.  Fitcu.  We  disagree  as  to  their  similarity,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  would  you  differentiate  ? 

Mr.  FrrcH.  As  I  stated  this  morning,  in  using  the  illustration  of 
John  Smith  at  Springfield,  the  methods  pursued  in  his  buying  or 
selling  10,000  busnels  of  corn  as  against  tne  execution  of  the  same 
in  a  Bucket  shop. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  get  information. 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  understand,  yes,  sir;  and  I  will  try  to  answer  your 
question. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  expand  that  answer  a  little  bit  and 
show  clearly  what  difference  there  is  in  going  into  a  bucket  shop  and 
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placing  an  order  for  10,000  bushels  of  May  wheat  and  responding  to 
the  su^estion  in  the  lett«r  of  Houston,  Fible  &  Co.  that  we  r^ird 
Septemoer  and  December  wheat  as  a  conservative  purchase  around 
the  existing  level  forscaipers'  profits !"  Wbat  would  be  the  difference 
between  placing  an  order  with  Houston,  Fible  &  Co.  for  Bcalping 
profits  and  placing  an  order  with  a  bucket  shop  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  The  difference  would  be  that  Houston,  Fible  &  Co. 
would  execute  what  orders  I  gave  them  either  to  buy  or  to  sell.  For 
instance,  put  it  on  the  basis  of  a  scalping  profit.  If  I  walked  in  and 
told  them  to  buy  me  to-day  25,000  bushels  of  May  wheat,  they  would 
buy  it.  They  would  report  to  me  theprice  that  tney  bought  it  at  and 
send  me  a  written  confirmation  showing  the  execution  of  that  order, 
showing  the  price  it  was  purchased  at  and  from  whom  they  purchased 
it.     They  made  c.  trade  for  me;  they  did  not  take  the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  execute  a  contract? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yea,  sir.  They  confirmed  the  trade  to  me.  They  have 
made  a  trade  with  another  house  upon  the  board  of  trade  who  prob- 
ably represented  somebody.  As  I  said  this  morning,  they  might 
represent  somebody  in  Erie  or  New  York  or  London,  who  might  be 
selling  against  some  wheat  that  my  brokers  bought.  Perhaps  that 
is  the  wheat  I  bought.  Then,  say,  in  two  days  I  want  to  sell  that 
wheat,  I  may  have  a  profit  in  it  and  I  may  have  a  loss.  I  may  desire 
to  substitute  my  contract.  I  might  be  looking  around  and  sayisE, 
"I  want  to  sell  this  wheat  out."  Now,  whom  do  I  sell  it  to?  To 
somebody  who  wants  to  buy  it.  I  tell  Houston,  Fible  &  Co,  to  sell 
out  that  25,000  bushels  for  me,  and  they  immediately  send  it  where 
it  was  bought,  or  to  the  place  where  people  gather  together  to  trade. 
It  is  easy  to  trade  on  a  stock  exchange  or  a  board  of  trade,  because 
people  gather  together  there  to  buy  and  sell  things.  They  would  not 
send  it  to  Racine,  Wis.,  for  it  to  be  sold  on  the  street  there,  because 
there  is  nobody  there  to  sell  or  buy;  but  they  send  it  where  people  go 
every  day,  who  trade  in  grain.  I  tell  them  to  sell  out  this  25,000 
bushels  or  wheat,  and  when  they  sell  it  out  they  report  to  me  with  tbe 
written  confirmation,  not  only  of  the  price  at  which  they  sell  it,  but 
of  the  concern  whom  they  sell  it  to. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  in  brief,  an  order  on  the  board  of  trade 
involves  the  execution  of  a  contract,  while  an  order  in  a  bucket  shop 
does  not.     Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  The  order  on  the  board  of  trade  involves  the  executitHi 
of  a  contract,  confirmations,  practically  back  and  forth.  If  I  wanted 
to  trade  in  a  bucket  shop  I  would  walk  in  and  look  at  the  board  uod 
say,  "I  want  25,000  May  wheat."  And  they  would  write  me  out  a 
ticket  for  the  pnce  on  the  ticker.  They  are  taking  the  other  end  (rf 
it;  they  don't  send  that  order  anywhere,  they  don  t  make  the  trade 
somewhere;  they  are  acting  as  prmcipal  and  agent,  which  under  law 
of  any  kintl  seems  to  be  wrong.  They  are  acting  as  principal  and 
agent. 

Mr.  McLauqhlin.  And  bucket  shops  charge  commissions  I 

Mr.  Fitch.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  the  regular  board  of  trade  does,  too. 

Mr.  Fitch.  The  board  of  trade  chaiges  one-eighth;  the  bucket 
shops  charge  that  and  sometimes  more.  He  doesn't  act  as  your  agent 
I  go  in  to  buy  25,000  wheat,  and  he  <loesn't  act  as  my  agent  and  buy 
that  wheat  for  me.    He  sells  it  himself;  or,  aa  we  caU  it,  he  sheets  it 
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Now,  what  is  he  doing?  He  is  operating  on  what?  On  which  way 
the  fiuctuations  will  go,  made  by  the  real  exchange,  made  from  the 
result  of  actual  trade,  made  from  the  result  of  actual  commerce,  the 
commerce  of  the  country  passing  back  and  forth  through  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  would  jt  be  fair  to  say  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  transactions  of  the  board  of  trade  are  in  contracts 
solely  ? 

Mr,  Fitch.  Well,  all  transactions  are  contracts  in  a  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  differentiate  that  from  such  trades  as  involve  the 
delivery  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Fitch.  You  asked  me  before — ^you  asked  about  the  scalping 
element  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fitch.  My  answer  to  that  was  that  I  considered  it  small  as 
compared  with  the  general  business. 

The  Chairman.  Hare  you  any  statistics  on  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  commonly  understood  that  a  vastly  larger 
amount  is  dealt  in  in  a  purely  speculative  way  than  in  a  commercial 
way.     Is  that  impression  a  mistake  f 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  have  no  statistics  on  the  question.  Statistics  would 
be  impossible  to  gather  on  that;  but  from  years  of  observation,  based 
upon  pergonal  observation — perhaps  close  observation  on  account  of 
being  an  ofEcer  of  the  institution — I  still  would  adhere  to  the  state- 
ment I  made  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  is  large  enough,  then,  to 
influence  the  price  of  any  commodity  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Scalpers  never  influence  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  the  price  or  spot  wheat  anywhere  in  the 
countiT  governed  in  any  way  by  tiie  price  of  futures  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes,  sir.  In  this  system,  if  you  will  allow  me,  in  the 
hedge  system,  insurance  that  has  been  built  up,  that  enables  what 
we  call  the  hedger  to  exist  and  operate,  it  has  everything  to  do  with 
the  price  of  the  spot  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  there  ure  very  large  transactions  in 
futures,  might  it  not  influence  the  price  of  spot  wheat? 

Mr.  Fitch.  At  times ;  yes,  sir.  I  say,  at  times.  As  an  illustration, 
take  May  wheat,  for  May  delivery;  the  price  yesterday  closed  at  113  J. 
There  are  three  grades  of  wheat  that  tne  seller  may  deliver  to  fulfill 
hb  contract  when  delivery  day  comes  in  the  month  of  May — No.  2 
re<I,  No.  1  northern.  No.  2  hard.  They  are  even  grades  of  wheat,  all 
much  in  demand  by  different  millers,  depending  mostly  on  the  sec- 
tion of  the  country  they  live  in.  All  those  are  deliveracile  upon  con- 
tract. A  man  who  has  them  sold  to  deliver  in  May  can  dehver  them 
when  the  month  of  May  comes.  And  yet  the  No.  2  red  winter  is  sell- 
ing, I  think,  in  the  neighborhood  of  128.  In  other  words,  the  farmer 
to-day  or  the  grain  men  or  anybody  else  who  has  the  No.  2  red  winter 
wheat  can  get  15  cents  a  bushel  over  and  above  what  wheat  is  selling 
for  delivery  in  May.  It  would  entail  upon  the  seller  the  carrying 
charge,  the  expenses  of  insurance,  interest,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  BuRLBSOs.  Wlien  vou  say  "wheat,"  what  do  you  mean  by 
that;  what  do  you  mean  hy  the  term  "wheat?" 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  mean  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  wheat,  all  distinct  and 
separate,  clearly  described  varieties  grown  in  different  parts  of  the 
country-. 
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Mr.  Burleson.  Then  what  did  you  mean  when  you  said  No.  2  red 
waa  selling  for  so  much  above  what  wheat  is  selling  for,  May,  when 
No.  2  red  is  embraced  in  the  term  "wheat  ?" 

Mr.  Fitch.  You  and  I  might  be  in  business  selling  red,  brown,  and 
green  hats,  al)  of  the  same  grade,  and  a  big  bunch  of  colored  gentle- 
men might  come  in  and  buy  red  hats,  so  that  there  would  onfy  be  a 
few  red  ones  left,  and  they  might  tell  their  friends  about  the  red  hats 
and  others  might  come  in  and  ouy  the  red  hats,  until  we  could  put  up 
the  price  of  red  hats  and  still  be  aole  to  sell  them.  They  might  oid  up 
the  price  of  the  few  red  hats  we  had  left.  And  so  in  the  matter  of 
wheat,  a  miller  needs  a  particular  kind  of  wheat,  there  is  a  demand 
for  that  wheat,  and  it  puts  it  at  what  we  call  a  premium. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  normally  a  parity  between  the  future  and 
spot  price  of  wheat  that  is  fairly  regular? 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  should  say  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  is  it  interrupted  by  speculation) 

Mr.  Fitch.  Rarely  by  speculation;  but  most  always  by  supply  and 
demand. 

The  Chairman.  You  thmk  that  dealing  in  futures  does  not  inte^ 
rupt  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  1 

Mr.  Fitch.  At  times  it  temporarily  might  affect  it. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  read  you  two  or  three  aentences  from  a 
dispatch  from  Chicago  which  appeared  in  the  newapapers  nearly  a 
year  ago.     (Reading:) 


wheat  pit. 

Mr.  Fitch.  May  I  reply  in  my  own  way  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Fitch.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  should  believe  all  I  read  in  the 
papers  regarding  the  actions  in  these  two  Houses  of  Congress  I  should 
have  refused  to  come  down  here  on  the  ground  that  you  were  all 
either  crooked  or  crazy. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  understand  from  that  answer  that  it 
was  not  true  t 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes. 

Thfe  Chairman.  You  think  there  was  not  pandemonium  in  the 
wheat  pit  * 

Mr.  Fitcu.  I  never  heard  a  half-cracked  voice  in  the  wheat  pit. 

The  CiiAiR-MAN.  They  have  good  voices? 

Mr.  Fitch.   Yes.     And  I  have  be«n  there  and  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  wild  excitement?  Is  that  term 
justified? 

Mr.  Fitch.  No,  sir. 

The  (Chairman.  Everything  is  always  calm  and  serene,  and  gentle- 
men speak  in  ordinary  tones  of  voice  in  transacting  their  business 
on  the  exchange  ? 

Mr.  FiTcn.  No,  sir.  There  attends  the  trading  in  the  markets  the 
usual  noise  that  attends  any  body  of  men  that  are  earnest  and  going 
about  their  affairs.  There  is  the  hustle  and  the  hustle,  the  voices 
raised  for  bids  and  offers  to  sell  and  buy;  the  execution  of  orders 
naturally  requires  noise. 

The  t^HAiBMAN.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  during  an  active  dav  in 
the  pit  orders  are  given  and  accepted  with  great  rapidity,  so  rapidir 
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in  fact  that  a  man  has  not  time  to  raise  his  voice,  whether  it  be  ttouod 
or  half  cracked,  but  often  raises  a  finger  or  uses  some  other  sign  to 
indicate  that  he  accepts  or  rejects  an  ofFer  ? 

Mr.  FrrcB,  I  never  saw  anything  of  that  kind  in  all  my  experience 
there,  and  to  bear  that  out  I  will  say  that  in  our  STStem  of  trading 
there  again  comes  in  the  question  of  rapidity.  You  would  spend 
three  weeks  and  I  would  spend  three  weeks  over  the  "purchase  of  a 
comer  lot.  But  on  the  board  of  trade  if  I  were  getting  an  order  from 
a  LfOndon  exporter  or  a  miller  who  overnight  gets  offers  abroad  to  sell 
10,000  barrels  of  flour,  and  he  wanted  to  pick  the  wheat  up  against 
it,  he  would  send  me  the  order  before  the  opening  and  I  would  get  the 
order  and  go  in  there  to  execute  it,  and  tnere  would  be  no  craziness 
about  it.     We  are  used  to  those  things. 

The  Chaibman.  I  should  not  think  there  would  be. 

Mr.  Fitch.  That  is  the  general  order  of  business,  and  in  support 
of  that  I  want  to  say  in  connection  with  what  you  said,  I  might  reject 
an  order.     We  reject  nothing;  we  accept  or  say  nothing.     I  would 

fo  in  and  buy  that  wheat  for  tlie  miller,  and  buy  it  maybe  of  a  dozen 
ifferent  brokers.  The  market  might  be  113i  and  T  might  buy  some 
at  113}  and  have  to  pay  113g  for  my  next  5,000  bushels.  Maybe  I 
can't  buyanother  5,000  "bushels  at  five-eighths,  but  have  to  give  three- 
fourths.  I  may  have  an  order  to  buy  half  a  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  by  the  time  I  finish  getting  that  wheat  it  may  be  a  point  higher 
than  when  I  started.  CM  course  we  have  a  system  of  checking  the 
sales  and  the  purchases;  naturally  so.  There  are  clerks  in  that 
department  that  do  that.  Your  house  has  sold  100,000  bushels  to 
Walter  Fitch  &  Co.,  and  you  will  be  visited  by  the  check  clerk. 
'■You  have  100,000  May  sold  to  Fitch  &  Co."  "Checkl"  And  do 
you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  number  of  trades  that  do  not 
check  and  the  questions  that  arise  or  disputes  that  have  to  be  settled 
are  down  to  such  a  minimum  that  you  can  not  count  them?  Am  I 
right,  Mr.  Merrill  t 

Mr.  Meebill.  Absolutely  right. 

Mr.  BuHLESON.  If  there  is  a  record  of  those  transactions,  why  is  it 
that  you  can  not  tell  us  how  many  sales  are  made,  how  many  bushels 
are  bought  and  sold  on  the  exchange  during  the  year? 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  can  tell  you  how  much  groceries  I  have  bought  of  a 
certain  house,  and  I  could  tell  you  how  much  my  meat  bill  was  at  a 
certain  place,  and  how  much  my  tailor's  bill  was,  but  I  can  not  tell 
what  yours,  and  yours,  and  yours,  and  yours  was. 

Mr,  BuftLESON.  Then,  the  reason  you  can  not  tell  is  because  there 
has  been  no  addition  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Right,  Mr.  Burleson;  there  has  never  been  a  keeping  of 
a  total  of  it. 

Mr.  Merrill.  Nothing  but  a  private  individual  record  of  each 
trade  made  by  each  party. 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes;  which  is  the  same  as  if  I  sold  you  a  suit  of  clothes 
and  charged  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  other  farm  product  is  there  a  future 
market  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  wheat,  com,  oats,  and 
rye,  to  what  extent  (addressing  Mr.  Merrill)  ?     Any  future  trading? 

Mr.  Merhill.  Yes;  but  limited  (referring  to  rye). 

Mr.  Fitch.  Very  limited. 
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Mr.  Mebbill.  You  left  out  provisions. 

Mr.  FrrcH.  Yes;  I  should  add  provisions — the  hoe  products. 

The  Chaibhan.  There  is  no  future  market  in  hayl 

Mr.  Fitch.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Either  there  or  anywhere  elsel 

Mr.  Fitch.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  committee  a  reason  why  it  is  not 
as  necessary  to  have  a  future  market  in  hay  aa  in  oats  or  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Mebkhx.  You  may  answer  the  chairman  that  there  is  a  future 
trading  in  hay  in  Pittsburg, 

Mr.Frrcn.  Yes;  I  forgot  to  say  that  there  is  a  future  mai^et  in 
hay  in  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Hauqen.  And  there  is  a  future  trading  in  flax,  also  f 

Mr.  Fitch.  That  is  in  Duluth  and  Minneapolis.  I  think  we  for- 
merly had  a  future  trading  in  flax  in  Chicago,  but  not  now,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  You  smiled  when  I  asked  that  question,  as  if  you 
thought  it  ridiculous  that  anybody  should  ask  if  tnere  was  a  future 
market  in  hay. 

Mr.  Fitch.  No;  I  was  thinking  of  my  own  experience  years  ago 
when  I  was  a  hay  peddler,  and  how  I  ever  lived  to  bo  here  to-day  I 
don't  know.     That  is  what  I  was  smiling  at. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  does  there  lie  behind  that  the  thought  that 
your  amusing  experience  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a 
future  market  in  nay  ? 

Mr.  FncH,  Not  exactly  that;  but  I  was  also  thinking  that  when 
it  comes  to  the  quality  of  hay,  I  never  saw  two  men  agree  on  how  hay 
should  be  graded — what  the  quality  of  hay  was. 

The  Chairman,  And  you  think  the  impossibility  of  grading  hay 
would  make  it  impracticable  to  have  a  future  market  ftr  hay,  ana 
that  that  is  the  reason  of  there  not  being  a  future  market  'i 

Mr,  Fitch,  It  was  sold  by  the  bale  when  I  was  in  the  business. 

The  Chairman,  There  is  a  future  market  in  pork? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yea. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  not  a  future  market  in  beef.  Why 
should  there  not  be  a  future  market  in  beef  1 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  would  have  to  leave  that  to  President  A.  Stamford 
White,  who  is  in  the  provision  business. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  1,700  members  on  the  board  of  trade? 

Mr.  Fitch.  1,600  and  some  members. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  number  limited  ? 

Mr,  FircH.  The  membership  is  xmlimited. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  trie  purpose  then  of  buying  in  membei^ 
ships,  as  I  believe  they  said  they  were  doing! 

Mr.  Frrcn.  We  are  unlimited  at  ten  thousand,  and  when  I  say  to 
you  that  the  price  at  the  present  time  is  three  thousand,  you  will  see 
the  object.  i 

The  Chairman.  I  still  do  not  see  the  object  of  buying  in  the  mem- 
bership if  you  are  so  far  under  your  limit. 

Mr.  FrroH.  Well,  we  are  unlimited;  but  at  J10,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  anybody  who  is  willing  to  pay 
110,000  can  secure  a  membership  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  mean  you  can  never  make  a  close  corporation  out  of 
it,  because  you  can  have  members  by  the  thousands  at  $10,000  each. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  is  the  object  of  buying  in  memberahip) 
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Mr.  Fttch.  I  think  possibly  to  protect  the  price  a  little.  What  ib 
your  idea  of  that,  Mr.  Merrill  ? 

Mr.  Mebbill.  Frimarily,  sir,  to  eliminBte  that  fiosting  element 
which  we  deem  uade^rabfe. 

The  Chairmam.  Have  you  no  other  way  of  eliminating  an  undesir- 
able memberBhip:  haveyou  no  rules  goyeming  the  admission  of  mem- 
bers aside  from  the  payment  of  the  price  "i 

Mr.  FrrcH.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  we  have  the  most  stringent  rules  regarding 
admission  as  to  a  man's  moral  character  and  his  standing  in  business. 
It  is  not  everybody  that  makes  application  to  that  institution  that  is 
admitted. 

The  Chaxehan.  Then  I  still  fail  to  see  the  reason  why  member- 
ships should  be  bought  in. 

Mr.  FrrcH.  Well,  it  would  look  to  me  like  a  fairly  good  proposition 
when  you  can  get  them  at  t3,000  to  pick  up  a  few,  even  though  the 
number  is  unlimited  at  tlO,000. 

The  Chairman.  Who  picks  them  up  t 

Mr.  Fitch.  The  memoerBhip  furnishes  the  money.  I  contribute, 
Mr.  Merrill  contributes,  we  all  contribute  so  much  per  year  by  action 
of  our  own  vote,  the  majority  ruling. 

The  Chairhan.  And  buying  somebody  out  so  he  will  be  eliminated 
and  membership  in  that  way  restrictea  i 

Mr.  Mebsill.  I  would  surest  to  you  that  the  board  never  pays 
above  the  price  that  the  memberships  are  moving  at  in  the  market. 

Mr.  FncH,  Something  under  that. 

Mr.  Mebeill,  Yes;  scarcely  up  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  rules  permit  of  a  transaction  in  which  the 
amount  of  the  loss  shall  be  limited  on  any  given  transaction  ?  Per- 
haps I  might  put  it  in  another  way:  Do  your  rules  allow  stop-ofder 
losses? 

Mr.  Fitch.  We  have  what  is  known  as  stop-loss  orders. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  expression  I  should  have  used.  Do 
you  execute  orders  received  from  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  No,  sir.  That  is  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  per- 
son like  myself  can  only  answer  from  a  personal  standpoint.  I  know 
what  you  mean.  I  get  orders  from  fellows,  from  Huckleberry  Center 
and  Burning  Stump,  "Enclosed  please  find  $250.  You  will  buy  me  5 
May  com."  "You  will  do  this  or  that."  Back  goes  what  I  call,  in 
the  language  of  my  house,  my  "X"  letter.  "iSrewith  please  find 
your  J250  returned.  We  are  not  accepting  any  business  whatever 
from  those  not  located  on  our  lines  of  wire.'  Oi  course  I  use  that  as 
an  excuse.  I  am  not  looking  for  that  kind  of  trade.  And  so  I  say, 
when  you  ask  a  question  like  that,  that  I  must  answer  it  from  my 
personal  standpoint. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  think  your  practice  is  a  imiversal  one 
among  the  members  of  the  exchange  * 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  think  so,  to  a  great  extent.  I  could  not  vouch  for 
them  all.  I  know  of  some  houses  that  I  could  name  that  adopt  those 
methods. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  fixed  margin  in  the  execution  of  con- 
tracts 1 

Mr.  FrrcH.  There  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  wholly  a  matter  of  individual  arrange- 
ment! 
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Mr.  Fitch.  That  is  an  individual  arrangement.  If  you  will  allow 
me  to  explain 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fitch.  If  you  should  come  in  and  want  me  to  buy  for  you 
100,000  bushels  to  be  delivered  in  May  I  would  figure  out  how  much 
money  I  could  borrow  for  you  on  that  at  the  bank  when  you  come  to 
pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman,  And  the  completion  of  your  answer  would  be  that 
I  would  have  to  put  up  the  difference  between  what  you  could  borrow 
and  what  the  contract  called  for  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Most  assuredly ;  just  the  same  as  if  you  went  into  a 
bank  and  wanted  to  borrow  on  collat«ral.  I  as  a  banker  look  into 
your  collateral,  and  if  it  is  worth  J15,000  I  will  give  you  $7,000  or 
$8,000  on  it.  That  is,  if  I  am  a  good  banker;  if  not,  I  will  give  you 
more. 

The  Chairman,  It  seems  that  it  has  been  the  practice  on  the  part 
of  some  cotton  brokerage  firms  to  maintain  throughout  the  country 
what  they  call  wire  houses  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  You  evidently  understand  the  term.  la  that  a 
common  practice  in  the  grain  business  i 

Mr.  Fitch,  It  is.     I  have  wires  myself. 

The  Chairman,  And  any  individual  giving  an  order  to  one  of  your 
wire  houses  will  have  it  executed  if  it  comes  in  the  regular  channel,  I 
suppose? 

Mr.  FrrcH.  My  wires  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  State  of 
lUinob.  They  reach  down  through  Bloomington  over  in  the  north 
part  of  the  State.  I  have  seven  different  connections,  and  by  those 
seven  different  connections  that  I  have  there  I  reach  practically  the 
whole  north  part  of  the  State  with  a  system  of  telephones,  I  buy 
thousands  of  carloads  of  cash  grain  with  those  wires  and  telephone 
system,  and  I  am  in  a  position  at  all  times  of  the  day,  or  my  office 
force  is,  to  notify  any  farmer  within  several  miles  of  the  town  just 
what  he  can  sell  his  com  for  that  day  if  he  wants  to  bring  it  in.  It 
is  a  dissemination  of  knowledge  to  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  proportion 
of  your  customers  are  using  your  facilities  for  hedging  purposes  or 
for  the  purposes  of  actually  selling  or  buying  grain,  and  what  pro- 
portion are  using  them  simply  for  what  tney  may  get  in  the  way  of 
ma  wins  1 

Mr.  Fitch.  You  spoil  your  question  by  the  last  word. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  suggest  a  change;  you  know  what  the 
question  means. 

Mr.  Frrcn,  I  know  what  the  question  means,  but  the  word  "mar- 
gins" does  not  convey  the  right  idea,  I  take  it  to  be  this:  What 
part  of  my  personal  business  pertains  to  the  hedges  or  this  system  of 
handling  grain  that  I  have  talked  about;  what  percentage  of  it  is 
purely  speculation? 

The  Chairman,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  an  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  should  say  80  per  cent;  possibly  85  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lever.  Is  what  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Is  the  actual  cash  grain  business,  the  actual  grain  busi- 
ness for  which  I  am  for  a  compensation  performing  service  as  eleva- 
tor company's  ^ent  or  miller's  agent  or  other  people's  agent;  as  far 
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as  I  know,  that  is  all.  But  I  should  make  an  allowance,  and  say  that 
perhaps  15  or  20  per  cent  of  it  might  creep  in  by  some  capitalist  who 
thinks  stuff  is  cheap,  or  stuff  is  high. 

The  Chaibhan.  Do  you  think  your  experience  in  that  respect  to  be 
a.  fair  average  for  members  of  the  exchange  f 

Mr.  Fitch.  For  many  houses,  yes;  for  others,  no.  Perhaps  the 
averse  would  be  lower. 

The  Chaibman.  You  would  hardly  be  willing  to  say,  would  you 
that  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent  on  the  board  of  trade  was  that  kind  of 
business  ? 

Mr.  FrrcH.  No,  sir.  I  am  willing  to  say  about  my  own,  but  not 
about  others;  because  I  would  have  no  way  of  knowing  about  others. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Fitch,  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  wish  to  correct  perhaps  some- 
thing in  the  record.  Mr.  Lee  asked  me  a  question  and  I  think  Mr. 
Burleson  asked  the  same  question,  and  I  would  like  to  have  it  a  matter 
of  record  if  I  quoted  them  correctly.  They  sav^  "Can  the  miller  at 
Atlanta  send  up  to  you  and  have  you  buy  for  nun  10,000  bushels  of 
May  wheat  ana  get  No.  2  red  ?"     Am  I  right  in  thatt 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes;  future  dehveries. 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes.  I  wish  to  answer  that  in  this  way:  Absolutely 
he  can  if  he  states  to  his  agent  who  is  performing  this  service  for  him 
that  that  is  what  he  wants;  but  it  must  be  so  specified  at  the  time 
the  contract  is  made,  the  difference  being  this:  That  if  the  miller  in 
Atlanta  should  say  to  me,  "I  want  to  buy  10,000  May  wheat.  Future 
delivery  May  wheat;  you  have  three  varieties  deliverable  upon  con- 
tract, but  I  want  to  be  sure  that  when  my  contract  is  filled  I  get  2  red 
winter  wheat,' '  I  would  say  to  him, "  2  red  winter  wheat  may  be  a  scarce 
article^  as  it  now  is,  and  the  price  work  up."  Naturally  they  would 
give  him  the  cheaper  wheat,  unless  he  specified  2  red  winter.  Then 
he  would  say,  "I  must  know  that  I  am  going  to  have  2  red  winter 
wheat,  even  if  I  pay  a  bigger  price."  Under  those  circumstances  I 
would  get  it,  and  instead  of  saying,  "I  will  buy  10,000  wheat,"  I 
would  say,  "I  will  buy  10,000  No.  2  red  winter." 

The  Chairman.  And  you  execute  a  special  contract? 

Mr.  Fitch.  No  special  contract,  except  that  there  is  inserted  in 
the  contract  that  the  delivery  in  the  future  is  to  be  specific,  which 
one  of  the  three  varieties.  The  same  contract,  only  specific  in  that 
reject.     I  wanted  to  make  that  plain. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  is  special  in  that  it  is  unusual.  But  they  do 
not  do  that  in  ordinary  hedging  operations. 

Mr.  FrrcH.  No. 

Mr.  Lee.  If  I  telegraphed  I  wanted  to  buy  10  000  May  wheat,  you 
could  deUver  me  No.  2  winter  or  No.  2  hard  or  No.  1  northern  1 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Leb.  That  No.  2  hard  is  spring  wheat) 

Mr.  Fitch.  No.  2  hard  is  winter  wheat.  There  is  only  one  spring 
wheat  and  that  is  the  northern-grown  wheat. 

Mr.  Lee.  Is  that  specified  here  t 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes. 

Mr.  liEE.  Then  is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  small  mill  equipped  for  grind- 
ing winter  wheat  can  not  grind  spring  wheat  1 

Mr.  Fitch.  Oh,  I  think  they  change  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Lee.  They  have  got  to  change  their  machinery. 
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Mr.  FiTOH.  I  think  the  greatest  difficulty  would  be  in  getting  their 
clients  used  to  working  the  winter  wheat  flour  to  use  the  spring  wheat, 
because  the  question  of  quantity  of  water  and  moisture  in  the  dough 
and  everything  elae  comes  in  there. 

Mr.  Hawlet,  Have  these  contracts  you  make  on  the  exchange  ever 
been  tried  out  in  the  courts  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  have  the  courts  held  i 

Mr.  FncH.  The  gentlemen  coming  after  me  will  explain  that 
feature.  I  don't  wish  to  monopolize  the  time,  because  there  are 
others  who  are  Just  as  well  or  better  posted  than  I  am. 

Mr.  Lever.  In  your  illustration  this  morning  as  to  the  Atlanta 
miller,  I  believe  you  said  that  the  miller  had  the  right  to  demand  the 
delivery  of  a  certain  kind  of  grain  upon  the  contract  made. 
-Mr.  Fitch.  No,  sir;  he  has  the  right  to  demand  delivery. 

Mr.  Lever.  Of  any  of  three  grades  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  He  demands  the  delivery,  and  the  one  tendering  the 
wheat  to  satisfy  the  contract  has  the  privil^e  of  delivering  one  of 
three  grades,  wnich  is  always  understood  year  after  year  and  never 
varies. 

Mr.  Lever.  So  that  the  seller  of  the  grain  has  the  option  of  deliv- 
erii^  one  of  the  three  grades  upon  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Unless  otherwise  specified  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Unless  otherwise  specified.  As  I  stated  a  moment  ago, 
you  can  specify  that  at  the  time  of  the  initial  purchase.  If  you  were 
an  Atlanta  miller  and  were  buying  for  future  delivery  in  May,  if  you 
told  me  to  get  you  any  one  variety  of  the  three  wheats,  so  as  to 
take  away  the  privilege  from  the  seller  as  to  which  of  the  three  he 
would  deliver,  you  Would  specify  that,  and  I  would  tell  you  what 
price  you  could  get  it  at,  and  I  would  get  it  for  you,  and  tnen  when 
May  comes  you  would  get  what  was  specified  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  Lever.  If  I  was  a  grower  of  10,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  this 
season  of  the  year,  somewhat  hard-pressed  for  money,  and  desired  to 
convert  my  actual  wheat  into  money,  I  would  sell  10,000  bushels  of 
spot  wheat  and  hedge  against  it  on  your  exchange } 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  Upon  that  hedge  he  would  then  have  the  right  to  de- 
liver one  of  three  grades  of  wheat? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes,  sir;  unless  you  specified  otherwise. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  understand.  Your  ordinary  contract  does  not  have 
any  specification  as  to  grade? 

Mr.  Fitch.  No,  The  ordinary  contract  calls  for  the  delivery  of 
wheat,  and  the  rules  specify  what  the  threegrades  are. 

Mr.  Lever.  Do  you  have  a  basis  ?  We  have  a  basis  in  cotton, 
what  we  call  middling  as  the  basis. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  covered,  I  think. 

Mr.  Lever.  Very  well,  if  he  has  answered  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  FrrCH,  No,  sir;  standard  oats  or  No.  2  wheat. 

Mr.  Hacgen.  How  about  com? 

Mr.  FrrcH.  In  com,  there  is  No.  2  com. 

Mr.  Howell.  Bo  the  grades  of  wheat  remain  the  same  year  after 
year,  or  is  there  an  authority  in  the  board  to  change  the  grades  that 
are  tenderable  on  contracts  t 
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Mr.  FiTOH.  The  authority  is  vested  in  the  State  R.  R.  and  W.  H. 
commission  to  change,  but  it  has.  not  been  changed  in  years.  It  has 
been  governed  a  great  deal  by  a  change  in  the  wheat  territory.  For 
instance,  as  every  student  of  wheat  growing  knows,  the  wheat  belt  is 
Working  farther  north.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  an  immense  amount 
of  wheat  was  grown  in  northern  Iowa  and  Kansas  and  N^ebraska  that 
is  no  longer  grown  there  to-day;  that  is,  the  land  that  was  then  used 
for  wheat  is  now  used  for  com  and  oats  and  barley,  and  the  wheat 
growing  has  moved  farther  north.  There  has  been  a  great  increase 
m  wheat  growing  in  the  British  northwest. 

Mr.  MERHnx.  In  speaking  of  the  grades  of  wheat,  I  want  to  have 
you  tell  the  gentlemen  that  on  delivery  there  may  be  No.  2  and  No. 
1,  the  No.  1  IS  always  deliverable  in  all  the  grades.  No.  1  red  or  No.  1 
hard  winter;  and  then  comes  the  No.  I  northern.  That  makes  five 
grades. 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  might  state  that  No.  1  is  also  deliverable  or  tender^ 
able  on  contract,  but  the  State  has  never  been  able  to  find  any  of 
that. 

Mr.  Leve!b.  You  always  deliver  the  cheapest  grade  t 

Mr.  FrrcH,  That  is  most  natural;  yes.  You  ffll  your  contract  with 
the  wheat  that  is  bringing  the  smallest  price. 

Mr.  Leveb.  Would  not  the  tendency  be  that  the  buyers  would  run 
away  from  that  ? 

Jifr.  Fitch.  Not  particularly  so.  Every  wheat  we  have,  if  on  spot 
to-day,  is  above  the  May. 

Mr.  MBHBHi.  In  order  to  get  the  record  straight  about  the  grades, 
the  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois  prevents  the  changing  of  a  n-ade  during 
the  movement  of  the  crop.  It  has  to  be  advertised  for  thirty  days  in 
advance  of  the  movement  of  the  new  crop. 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  You  say  it  frequently  happens  that  when  a  mer- 
chant sells  a  contract  on  the  board  and  sees  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  more  profitable  deal,  he  buys  the  contract  back  without  effecting 
an  actual  delivery  upon  it.  Now,  in  what  percentage  of  the  transac- 
tions on  the  board  of  trade  is  settlement  effected  without  delivery? 

Mr.  FrrcH.  I  have  stated  I  could  not  answer  that.  I  have  stated 
that  three  different  times. 

Mr.  BuRiJisoN.  You  can  not  answer  that? 

Mr.  Fitch.  No. 

Mr.  Brau:soN.  You  have  no  idea  ? 

Mr.  FrrcH.  I  have  no  idea.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  statistics. 
I  answered  the  chairman  so  far  as  my  personal  business  was  concerned. 
I  could  tell  about  that,  but  I  could  not  answer  in  regard  to  the  other 
members. 

Mr.  Beall.  The  business  done  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  is 
not  limited  to  the  State  of  Ulinois,  of  course? 

Mr.  Fitch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  Members  operating  on  that  board  have  their  corre- 
spondents scattered  throughout  the  entire  wheat  belt  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  Now,  suppose  that  man  at  Springfield,  to  take  an 
illustration,  wants  to  buy  10,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  sends  you  the 
order,  and  you  sell  it. 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  don't  sell  it.     I  buy  it  for  him. 
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Mr.  Beau..  You  buy  it  for  him,  I  mean.  Where  is  that  wheat  to 
be  delivered;  where  is  it  deliverable? 

Mr.  Fitch.  That  is  deliverable  at  Chicago,  HI.,  in  pubhc  licensed 
storehouse;  licensed  by  the  State,  provided  by  the  State. 

Mr.  Beall.  Well,  suppose  the  man  who  sells  May  wheat  buys  it  in 
some  other  State  than  Illinois  ? 

Mr.  FrrcH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  How  is  it  determined  what  wheat  the  seller,  say.  b 
Nebraska,  delivers  upon  that  contract  4  He  would  not  send  that 
wheat  to  Chicago  t 

Mr.  Fitch.  He  would  have  to  make  a  delivery  and  order  it  in  the 
store,  and  take  out  from  the  elevator  company  a  receipt. 

Mr.  Beall.  He  could  not  send  that  wheat  directly  from  some  point 
in  Nebraska  or  Minnesota  to  the  miller  in  Springfield,  HI.  t 

Mr.  FrrcH.  No,  sir;  he  could  not.  The  delivery  would  have  to  be 
made,  the  trade  would  have  to  be  made,  and  having  been  consum- 
mated upon  the  board,  his  delivery  would  have  to  take  place  there 
by  the  passage  of  a  warehouse  receipt  calling  for  so  maDT  bushels  of 
wheat ;  and  then  if  the  man  in  Springfield  who  had  asked  me  to  buy 
that  10,000  for  him  and  I  had  done  so,  required  that  wheat  in  the  mill 
at  Springfield  to  grind,  hia  orders  would  be  as  follows:  "Please  order 
out  of  store  10,000  bushels  of  No.  2  hard  wheat  that  you  are  carrying 
for  me.  Ship  to  my  order  at  Springfield."  We  would  have  the 
wheat  ordered  out  and  send  biin  the  wheat,  with  a  draft  attached,  and 
clean  it  up. 

Mr.  Beai-l.  Is  there  any  burden  imposed  on  the  trade  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  wheat  would  have  to  stop  off  at  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Fitch,  No  ;  there  is  no  burden  on  the  trade.  Everything  in 
the  central  part  of  the  West  is  handled  on  transit  propositions,  and 
so  the  wheat  carries  the  through  rate  to  common  points. 

Mr.  Beall.  Now,  take  this  No.  2  red.  That  refers  to  a  particular 
grade  of  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  Are  there  other  different  grades  of  the  red  wheat  t 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes;  there  is  No.  1. 

Mr,  Beall.  No.  1. 

Mr.  Fitch.  There  is  No,  3. 

Mr.  Beall.  And  No.  2  f 

Mr.  Fitch.  And  No.  4;  and  then  that  comes  in  so  bad  that  that  is 
rejected.  'I'hose  grades  are  determined  by  the  State  and  they  are 
determined  by  the  condition  of  the  wheat  upon  arrival.  Forinstance, 
I  have  seen  wheat  arrive  at  Chicago  and  have  handled  it  myself,  that 
is  graded  "rejected,"  or  "no  grade."  We  go  to  look  into  it  and  per- 
haps we  have  a  letter  from  the  shipper  saying  it  got  mixed  with 
barley  or  com  or  this  or  that,  and  you  could  hardly  tell  what  it  was. 
It  is  graded  "rejected."  Very  frequently  we  will  run  that  through 
a  cleaning  house  and  separate  that  stuff  and  the  owner  of  that  stuff 
will  sell  his  wheat  at  a  higher  rate  and  his  com  at  a  higher  rate,  and 
we  will  thus  make  more  money  for  him. 

Mr.  Beall.  Suppose  the  man  in  Minnesota  gathers  that  actual 
wheat  to  fill  that  order.     He  buys  it  from  different  farnierr!! 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  And  it  is  all  mixed  in  together? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Beall.  And  it  comes  in  to  Chicago  and  the  final  determina- 
tion of  the  grade  is  made  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  FrrcH.  Yes ;  when  a  man  ships  to  the  Chicago  market  and  puts 
his  goods  on  sale  at  the  Chicago  market,  that  means  that  he  buys  by 
Chicago  inspection  and  buvs  it  by  Chicago  weights. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  really  Keep  in  Chicago,  then,  a  great  deal  of  the 
actual  grain  I 

Mr.  FrrcH.  We  carry  great  stocks  of  grain. 

Mr.  Beall.  That  you  can  bring  there  without  any  additional 
burden  being  placed  upon  the  trade  1 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  say  this,  Mr.  Beall,  that  the  stocks 
of  grain  cajried  at  Chicago  are  not  as  large,  or  in  any  other  primary 
market  are  not  as  lai^e,  the  last  year  or  so,  as  they  have  been.  That 
is  purely  on  account  of  the  farmer.  He  desires  to  be  a  carrier  of 
grain  himself.  He  is  now  so  well  fixed  that  he  does  not  have  to  send 
his  grain  particularly  to  the  centers  to  be  financed;  he  can  finance 
it  himself. 

Mr.  Beall.  And  he  has  his  elevators  and  granaries  at  home 

Mr.  FrrcH.  We  could  have  a  decrease  in  Chicago  of  20,000,000 
bushels  from  what  we  have  had  before,  and  that  20,000,000  bushels' 
spread  around  upon  the  farms  of  the  country  would  be  nothing. 

Mr.  Beall.  Suppose  this  condition  should  prevail:  Suppose  on 
every  bushel  of  actual  wheat  that  came  to  Chicago,  the  mere  fact  of 
bringing  that  imposed  a  burden  upon  that  wheat  of,  say,  from  2  to  3 
cents  a  DusheU 

Mr.  Fitch.  Well,  I  can  not  suppose  a  burden  put  on  it  unless  you 
explain  where  itgets  on. 

Mr.  Beall.  Well,  let  us  compare  Chicago  as  a  wheat  market  with 
New  York  as  a  cotton  market. 

Mr.  Fitch.  But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  cotton.  You  must  not 
lead  me  into  the  cotton  proposition,  because  I  shall  refuse  to  answer. 
I  am  here  to  give  you  information  about  grain,  but  don't  flash  any 
cotton. 

Mr.  Beall.  Well,  I  am  going  to  flash  some  cotton  and  then  you 
can  refuse  to  answer  if  you  want  to.  I  am  going  to  state  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  cotton  in  New  York  and  ask  you  ii  such  a  con- 
dition prevails  with  respect  to  grain. 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  Beall.  The  testimony  before  the  committee  has  been  that 
there  is  a  tax  upon  every  bale  of  cotton  that  stops  in  the  city  of 
New  York  of  $1.50  a  bale;  that  in  order  to  get  the  actual  cotton  in 
the  city  of  New  York  as  a  basis  for  fulfilling  the  contract  in  cotton 
they  are  compelled  to  pay  fl.50  more  than  the  cotton  is  worth  else- 
where. Now,  if  such  a  situation  as  that  should  prevail  in  Chicago 
with  respect  to  wheat — say  a  bale  of  cotton  is  worth  on  the  average 
$60,  ana  $1:50  per  ton  placed  upon  it  would  be  about  2i  per  cent 
of  its  value — suppose  a  corresponding  burden  should  rest  upon  the 
wheat  that  is  actually  brought  to  Chicago,  with  which  you  gentlemen 
would  have  to  execute  your  deliveries;  do  you  believe  that  under 
such  a  condition  as  that  Chicago  would  be  or  could  be  a  wheat 
market  ?     I  mean  a  special  wheat  market  i 

Mr.  Fitch.  Wheat  will  seek  the  moat  advantageous  and  highest 
market.     Chicago  has  no  burden  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Beall,  That  would  be  an  unnatural  condition  1 
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Mr.  Fitch.  Yes.  Chicago  has  no  burden  of  that  kind.  Wheat 
that  comes  to  Chicago  is  attracted  there  by  Chicago  facilities.  Mr. 
Merrill,  or  Mr.  Foss,  what  is  the  total  storage  in  milEons  that  we  have 
in  Chicago? 

Mr.  NtERBiLL.  Mr.  Foss  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  Fitch.  It  is  over  a  hundred  iniUion,  pubUc  and  private,  is  it 
not  ?  We  have  storage  room  in  Chicago  for  over  a  hundred  milUon 
of  grain,  modem,  rapid-working  houses,  big,  massive  elevators,  and 
}-ou  throw  a  string  of  cars  in  and  they  take  the  grain  out  before  you 
can  hardly  see  it. 

Mr.  Beall.  Can  you  tell  me  what  would  be  a  fairly  normal  amount 
of  grain  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  FrrcH.  I  should  say  at  the  present  time,  between  four  and 
five  million  of  com,  say  nve  milhon  com;  I  would  hazard  a  guess 
that  there  will  be  fifteen  to  twenty  miUion  in  May. 

Mr.  Beall.  There  are  certain  risks  in  the  conduct  of  operations 
in  wheat  ? 

Mr.  FrrcH.  There  are  risks  in  every  business. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  understand.  The  farmer  that  plants  the  wheat 
and  cultivates  it  and  gathers  it  and  thrashes  it  Dears  part  of  the 
risk,  I  would  suppose ;  he  bears  the  risk  up  to  that  time  1 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  From  the  time  it  leaves  the  farmer's  hands  until  it 
is  converted  into  something  else,  ceases  to  be  wheat,  the  risk  is  stttl 
maintained,  the  risk  that  is  involved  in  handling  it.  Where,  in  your 
judgment,  is  that  risk  placed;  who  bears  the  Durden  of  that  risk, 
under  the  system  that  prevails  in  your  board  of  trade? 

Mr.  Fetch.  The  farmer's  risk  ceases  when  he  delivers  it  to  the 
country  elevator  in  the  nearest  town.  The  facihties  for  handling 
the  grain  in  the  wheat-growing  country,  as  I  stated  this  morning, 
are  iumost  beyond  comparison. 

Mr.  Beall.  When  you  buy  some  wheat  from  a  fanner,  in  determiit- 
ing  what  price  you  pay  for  that  wheat,  do  you  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  risk  that  you  as  a  holder  of  the  wheat  will  have  to  beu 
in  the  future  t 

Mr.  FiTCH^  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  And  does  not  that  affect  the  price? 

Mr.  FrrciL  No,  sir.  It  would  if  we  were  without  the  present  sys- 
tem that  we  have.  As  I  stated  this  morning,  the  difference  of  ofHiiioii 
of  all  the  people  in  the  world  has  created  a  market,  and  by  the  cret- 
tion  of  a  market  has  made  possible  the  system  of  hedging.  You  can 
always  find  a  buyer  or  a  seller.  And  therefore  on  account  of  the 
handler  of  grain — the  same  man  3'ou  speak  of — on  account  of  hisharis; 
that  protection  or  insurance,  on  account  of  that  existing  ^stem  to 
fly  to,  he  is  able  to  handle  that  wheat  on  the  smallest  posBibfe  margin 
of  profit.  I  would  venture  to  say  to-day — ^I  remember,  in  fact,  in  ntj 
own  connection  I  ran  a  line  of  elevators  for  years,  something  over  1 
hundred  country'  elevators,  and  year  after  year  through  the  systco 
of  hedging,  of  buying  our  stuff  at  the  station  from  the  farmers  anil 
then  snipping  it  to  the  centers,  and,  in  cases,  on  to  the  seaboard  asd 
then  across -the.  water  into  con.sumption,  handling  it  clear  througb. 
we  were  able  to  pay  continually,  year  after  year,  to  operate  those  at- 
vatnrs,  and  take  wheat,  corn,  and  oats  from  the  farmer  on  a  maieii 
of  profit  of  one-half  to  I  j  cents;  and  there  are  men  in  this  room  into 
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r  Operate  lines  of  elevators  to-day  and  who  handle  cash  grain  that  can 

}  verify  what  I  say. 

'  Mr.  Beall.  Suppose  you  wanted  to  buy  from  the  farmer  wheat  to 
be  shipped  to  LiTerpooI.  In  fixing  the  price  that  you  give  thp  fanner 
tot  that  wheat,  you  take  into  coonderation  the  cost  of  exporting  that 
wheat,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  FiTCB.  Not  always,  for  this  reason.  We  sometimes  get,  as  we 
have  been  the  last  year,  upon  what  we  call  a  domestic  situation.  No 
statistician  so  far  has  been  able  to  fully  keep  time  with  the  enormous 
increase  in  consumption.  The  increase  in  competition  or  decrease  in 
production  many  statisticians  have  been  able  to  tabulate  and  give 
you  reliable  statistics  from  time  to  time;  but  no  statistician  has  ever 
marked  time  with  the  great  increase  in  production,  I  contend.  There- 
fore we  are  at  times  upon  what  we  call  a  domestic  basis  in  this  coun- 
try. We  are  there  now.  We  have  been  there  for  the  last  year  and  a 
hilf. 
Mr.  Beall.  Well^  is  that  the  usual  situation  1 
Mr.  FrrcH.  No,  sir;  but  it  has  been  gradually  growing  year  by  year 
by  year.  Let  me  make  you  a  prophecy  based  on  my  experience  of 
years  in  the  grain  business.  The  day  wul  come  when  we  will  be  down 
here — because  it  will  be  within  our  time  when  we  will  be  arguing  with 
Uembers  of  Congress — we  will  be  here  arguing  to  you  that  you  have 

St  to  take  that  duty  off  of  Canadian  wheat,  necause  we  don't  want 
go  hungry.  We  can  see  it  comiM.  I  am  riving  you  my  personal 
idea.  If  I  were  buying  wheat  at  Dennison,  Iowa,  to-day,  say,  if  I 
knew  of  some  wheat  out  there  to  sell  or  a  man  would  come  to  me  and 
aay  "I  have  got  10,000  wheat"  (I  have  a  man  that  comes  to  me 
every  year  that  grows  com  on  his  own  farm  out  there  and  had 
160,000  bushels  to  sell  after  he  uses  all  he  needs  for  himself),  the  way 

1  would  do  with  the  wheat,  I  should  decide  one  of  two  things.  I 
should  look  at  Liverpool  and  look  at  the  domestic  situation,  competi- 
tioii  in  our  business  is  very  strong,  Liverpool  not  being  so  advan- 
tAgeous  in  price,  not  netting  so  much  with  ocean  freight,  insurance, 
and  so  forth  deducted,  as  our  domestic  situation,  perhaps  this  is  No. 

2  winter  wheat,  perhaps  it  is  No.  1  hard,  whatever  it  is  I  am  in  touch 
with  the  milling  demand  and  I  know  the  mills  are  paying  so  much  for 
that  wheat.  I  will  buy  that  15,000bushelsof  wheat,  or  10,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  or  25,000  bushels  or  50,000  bushels,  or  100,000  bushels,  and 
let  him  load  it  on  the  cars,  and  1  will  give  the  farmer  who  puts  it  in 
the  cars  within  1  cent  a  bushel  of  what  I  get  for  it. 

That  is  made  possible  by  the  system  that  is  in  vogae,  because  the 
minute  I  buy  that  100,000  bushels  of  wheat  I  will  selltt  to  somebody. 
You  ask  who^the  gambler  ?  I  say  no.  I  will  sell  it  to  somebody  in 
this  broad  world  who  wants  to  buy  on  that  day. 

Mr,  Beall.  Well,  that  wheat  has  got  to  be  transported  somewhere 
and  be  delivered. 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Beall.  Does  not  the  burden  of  that  transportation  charge 
ultimately  fall  upon  the  producer  of  that  wheat? 

Mr,  Fitch.  The  producer  is  the  best  fixed  of  any  man  that  is  a 
party  to  the  wheat  transaction  from  the  time  the  seed  goes  into  the 
ground  until  the  flour  is  eaten,  and  I  can  sit  down  and  figure  it  out 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Beall.  How  long  has  that  prevailed  ? 
36387— A  A  B— vol  2—10 30 
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Mr,  KiTCH.  I  would  that  I  could  answer, 

Mr.  Beall.  Well,  is  it  r  fact  you  can  sit  down  with  a  piece  of 

paper 

Mr.  Frrcii.  You  ask  me  how  long  it  will  prevail  i 
Mr.  Beall.  No;  I  say,  how  long  has  it  prevailed  1 
Mr.  FrrcH.  Well,  in  tlie  last  two  or  three  years  the  money  is  rolling 

toward  the  land. 

Mr.  Beall.  Well,  don't  you  think  it  is  about  time  for  it  to  roll  that 

The  Chairman,  Don't  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Beau,.  You  don't  think,  then,  that  in  ordinary  times — this 
may  be  an  exceptional  instance,  the  present  condition — but  in  ordi- 
nary times  and  under  conditions  as  they  ordinarily  exist,  has  tha 
burden  involved  in  these  transactions  in  wheat  fallen  upon  the  pro- 
ducer of  wheat  ? 

Mr,  FrrcH,  I  can  not  see  it  that  way.  From  the  conditions  exist- 
ing as  I  know  them,  from  having  been  an  actual  handler  of  wheats 
and  grain,  buying  it  from  the  farmers  and  marketing  it  in  this  country, 
I  can  see  in  the  last  thirty  years  where  the  burden  has  been  on  the 
producer;  because  he  has  at  all  times,  on  account  of  the  progress  made 
m  the  disseminating  of  news,  values,  everything  of  that  kmd,  he  haa 
been  in  the  position  where  he  sells  his  grain  to  the  best  possible 
advant^e.  Of  course  there  was  a  time  wnen  conditions  were  not  so 
good.  There  was  a  farmer  (a  class)  who  was  forced  to  sell  his  wheat 
Bie  moment  it  came  from  the  thrasher,  and  then  ;there  was  a  man 
(a  class)  that  had  a  little  money  so  that  he  could  put  his  wheat  awar 
in  the  bam.     But  now  they  are  all  holders, 

Mr.  Beall.  We  have  the  cotton  men  here,  and  a  veiy  able  gentle- 
man gave  the  opinion  to  the  committee  a  few  days  ago  that  when  the 
farmer  sells  upon  a  declining  market  the  burden  ia  placed  upon  him, 
but  if  the  sale  is  made  upon  an  advancing  market  it  is  distributed 
throughout  the  world  and  put  upon  all  the  consumers  of  the  world. 
Do  you  think  that  any  rule  like  that  would  be  applicable  to  the 
grain  trade  ^ 

Mr.  FrrcH,  You  will  have  to  excuse  me  from  answering  that.  I 
can  not  go  into  that, 

Mr,  Beall.  Well,  you  have  been  veiy  accommodating. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  other  questions. 
Your  position,  both  as  an  operator  on  the  board  of  trade  and  an 
actual  dealer,  will  enable  you  to  answer  this  question:  I  should  like 
to  know  in  what  way  you  would  be  obliged  to  readjust  your  businea 
in  case  the  future  market  should  be  eliminatea  from  the  gruB 


Mr,  Fitch.  You  want  my  honest  opinion  * 

The  Chairman,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Fitch.  I  believe  that  chaos  in  the  business  circles  of  this  com- 
trj'  pertaining  to  grain  would  result,  and  absolute  chaos.  I  beliere 
you  would  disturb  something  that  has  taken  sixt,y  years  to  get  it 
where  it  is,  and  I  believe  that  disturbing  that,  and  with  nothing — and 
I  say  this  with  all  due  respect  to  you — and  having  nothing  betterto 
offer  than  you  offer  there,  that  absolute  chaos  would  result.  I  haw 
not  taken  issue  with  you  upon  the  honesty  of  your  intent.  I  hare  not 
taken  issue  with  vou  upon  the  question  that  evils  do  exist.  I  hi.ft 
contended  they  (fo  not  exist  to  the  extent  that  periiapa  some  of  tbi 
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gentlemen  of  your  committee  claim  they  do  exist.  I  have  not  taken 
issue  with  you  that  perhaps  some  way  should  be  found — you  have 
done  me  the  honor  to  ask  if  I  could  suggest  any  way  to  cure  them — 
I  take  no  issue  with  you  or  with  your  suggeation  that  something  might 
be  done;  but  I  say  that  the  Scott  bin,  if  it  should  become  a  law, 
would  result  in  absolute  chaos.  You  have  asked  me  for  my  opinion. 
Mavbe  I  have  given  it  too  freely. 

"f  he  Chairman.  Not  at  all.  Nobody  is  more  anxious  to  avoid  chaos 
than  the  chairman  of  this  committee.  We  are  American  citizens  the 
same  as  you  are,  and  interested  just  as  you  are  in  th^  prosperity  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  appreciate  that  you  are,  and  that  you  have  its  welfare 
at  heart. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  not  a  man  here  who  would  support  ft 
measure  for  a  moment  that  he  believed  would  inflict  serious  damt^ 
upon  any  legitimate  business.  I  am  glad  you  expressed  your  opinion 
as  frankly  as  you  did.  And  yet  I  should  like  to  pursue  it  a  little 
further.  It  will  be  admitted,  of  course,  that  wheat  will  be  grown 
an(l  it  will  be  ground  into  Jlour  and  made  into  bread  and  bread  will  be 
eaten  whether  there  ia  a  future  market  in  Chicago  or  not.  I  would 
be  glad  to  find  out  just  the  practical  changes  that  would  have  to  be 
made  in  your  business  in  the  event  of  the  elimination  of  that  future 
market.  Can  you  answer  it  by  saying  you  would  have  to  do  business 
on  a  wider  margin  t 

Mr,  Frrcii,  I  will  say  that  to  you  right  off  at  the  jump.  I  will  say 
that  to  you  as  a  man  who  runs  fines  of  elevators,  who  is  interested  in 
elevator  property,  and  deals  directly  through  his  ^ents  with  the 
famiors,  farmers  that  I  have  known  for  years,  that  haul  their  stuff 
to  the  elevators.  I  will  answer  that  "Yes."  I  am  not  claiming  that 
this  system  has  not  got  somewhere  in  the  structure,  perhaps,  some- 
thing that  we  do  not  Tike;  but  we  can  not  take  that  out  untd  we  find 
something  to  put  in  there  to  keep  from  pulling  the  structure  down. 
Not  only  would  we  have  to  operate  upon  a  wider  margin,  but  we  would 
have  to  reconstruct  our  financial  arrangements  in  the  West.  I  wish, 
air,  that  you  would  ask,  if  you  could  get  before  you,  a  committee  or  a 
delegation  of  three  or  four  of  the  bankers  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  or 
some  of  the  western  cities  I  could  name,  to  come  down  here  ana  talk 
to  you  regarding  the  financing  of  grain. 

This  system,  faulty  though  it  may  be  and  having  weak  spots,  is  the 
very'  foundation  that  the  miancing  is  placed  upon,  and  that  is  what 
leads  me  to  say  that  in  the  disturbing  of  all  these  elements  there  can 
be  but  one  result,  I  am  not  saying  that  the  present  system  is  abso- 
lutely correct  and  perfect.  You  never  saw  anything  in  your  life  that 
was  perfect.  Everything  is  more  or  less  specked.  As  I  told  you  this 
morning,  we  have  seen  bad  legislators.  We  have  seen  bad  all  kinds 
of  things.  But  if  you  attempt  to  disturb  this  system  by  not  sub- 
stituting something  else  that  will  take  care  of  it,  I  reiterate,  chaos 
in  the  business  circles  of  the  country  will  result,  wherever  it  pertains 
in  any  way  to  /he  exporter.  It  will  also  reach  the  farmer  and  the 
grower  of  grain,  the  middle  man,  ever^-bo<ly.  It  will  mean  the  dis- 
turbance of  conditions  that  have  existed  for  over  sixtv  years. 

The  Chairman.  Wlien  was  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  oi^anized  * 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  think  in  1848. 

Mr.  Merrill.  1848  is  correct. 
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The  Chairman.  And  has  the  future  ayetem  existed  during  that 
time,  or  was  it  a  later  development  t 

Mr.  Fitch.  The  future  system  has  existed  practically  all  that  time. 
It  haa  been  s  steady  growth,  except  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  been 
a  steady  decrease.    Tnat  may  be  a  little  utfonnation  to  you. 

Mr.  Leteb.  You  mean  in  tne  volume  of  the  transactions  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes.  That  can  be  explained,  probably,  Mr.  Chairman, 
by  the  springing  up  of  other  primary  markets.  For  instance,  there  is 
Minnesota,  with  a  clientele  or  its  own.  Minneapolis  is  now  a  primary 
market  with  a  clientele  of  its  own.  There  was  a  day  when  tlie 
parent  institution  practically  stood  alone. 

Mr.  Leveb.  How  many  grain  exchanges  axe  there  in  tius  country! 

Mr.  Fitch.  They  have  a  list  of  them  here,  I  think. 

Mr.  Leteb.  Will  you  put  that  into  the  record  ? 

Mr.  FncH,  Yes;  they  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  Hatjqen.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  expense  incurred  in 
unloading,  in  storing,  reloading,  reshipping,  is  a  necessary  expense  f 

Mr,  Fitch.  Yes;  that  is  an  expense  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Hadoen.  That  was  a  matter  asked  by  Mr.  Beall. 

Mr,  Fitch.  Wherever  labor  is,  there  is  an  expense.  It  takes  labor 
to  handle  grain. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  But  the  same  expenses  would  be  incurred  if  loaded 
and  unloaded,  shipped  and  reshipped  at  any  other  point  t 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yea.  At  certain  primary  points  they  have  transfer 
arrangements ;  wliere  certain  western  roads  do  not  care  to  have  their 
cars  go  east  there  are  arrangements  for  transferring  the  grain.  That 
is  without  expense. 

Mr.  Hauqen.  Where  grain  is  stored  in  transit,  the  shipper  has  the 
benefit  of  the  through  rate ) 

Mr.  Fitch.  The  man  that  owns  the  grain — it  aJ)  depends.  Here  I 
will  give  you  an  illustration.  I  know  imat  you  mean.  If  John  Jones 
of  your  town  in  Iowa  shipped  a  car  of  grain  to  me  and  told  me  to  sell 
it  for  his  account — that  is  known  as  consignment  business — I  act  w 
his  agent.  He  tells  me  to  sell  the  grain ;  ne  owns  the  grain  until  I 
sell  it,  doesn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fitch,  All  right.  Then  he  gets  the  benefit  of  everything  in 
rate  and  everything  else.  He  has  only  subtracted  from  'the  total 
amount  the  charges  specified  and  the  account  of  purchase.  But  sup- 
pose he  saya  to  me,  "Wliat  will  you  give  me  for  a  car  of  No.  3  com  oil 
track  at  Northport,  Iowa?"  I  say,  "I  will  give  you  so  much." 
Then  the  com  is  mine.     I  put  it  there.     That  is  the  way  it  is  handled. 

Mr.  Haugen,  I  am  going  back  to  your  friend  Smith  ^un.  Sup- 
pose the  miller  Smith  orders  10,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Toe  wheat  is 
siupped  to  Minneapolis  and  then  to  Cliicago  and  stored  there  for  three 
months.  Then  it  is  reloaded  and  shipped  to  some  point  in  the  North. 
Now,  does  he  get  the  same  rate  as  if  the  wheat  had  been  shipped  trom 
Minneapolis  directly  to  whatever  point  that  might  be  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  No  ;  there  will  be  a  storage  charge  for  taking  care  of  it 
in  Chi^go, 

Mr,  Hacqen,  There  will  be  the  terminal  charges  and  what  else  ? 

Mr,  Fitch.  Tliere  will  be  no  terminal  charge,  but  there  viU  be 
insurance  and  interest,  if  ho  borrows  money  on  it.    Only  such  chai?*'' 
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8  he  himself  mstrueted  to  have  made.  He  may  say,  "I  have  no 
Dom  for  that  in  Springfield]  so  you  store  it  in  Chicago." 

The  Chaishan.  Is  the  railroad  rate  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Practically  the  same.     It  should  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Hauobn.  Then  that  is  the  privilege  of  unloading? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Merrill.  Explain  to  him  that  the  through  rate  may  be  read- 
is  ted. 

Mr.  FncH.  The  railroad  rate  maj  be  readjusted  any  time  within 
ix  months.  It  is  practically  a  holdmg  in  transit  privilege.  Any  time 
ou  could  store  that  wheat  again  for  five  months. 

Mr.  Merrill.  In  order  that  the  record  may  be  clear,  kindly  inform 
tiem  that  the  rate  for  storage  of  wheat  is  three-quarters  of  a  cent  the 
rat  ten  days  or  part  thereof,  and  one-fortieth  of  I  cent  per  bushel 
er  day  thereafter. 

Mr.  BuHLESON.  I  want  to  ask  one  question,  for  evidently  I  did  not 
nderstand  him.  You  understand  that  the  provisions  of  the  Scott 
ill  are  directed  against  transactions  where  the  seller  has  no  intention 
f  delivering  and  the  buyer  has  no  intention  of  receivir^  ? 

Mr.  FrrcH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Such  transactions  repeatedly  have  been  denounced 
y  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  gambling  transactions, 
.m  I  to  understand  you  now  to  say  that  if  such  transactions  were 
rohibited  that  the  niture  contract  system  could  not  continue  to 
sist? 

Mr.  FrrcH.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Burleson.  If  you  do  not  say  that,  if  the  provisioas  of  the 
cott  bill  are  directed  exclusively  at  transactions  where  the  seller  has 
o  intention  of  delivering  and  the  buyer  has  no  intention  of  receiving, 
rill  it  hurt  the  future-contract  system  if  the  Scott  bill  becomes  a  law^ 

Mr.  FrrcH.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  you  and  I  might  be 
able  to  differ  as  to  an  interpretation  of  tne  Scott  bill;  we  might  not 
gree, 

Mr.  Burleson.  Suppose  we  do  agree  on  that  proposition;  suppose 
hat  is  the  only  character  of  transaction  that  is  embraced  withm  the 
■rovisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Suppose  it  is  only  transactions  of  that  kind  that 
re  attempted  to  be  prohibited.  Do  you  say  that  it  would  destroy 
he  future-contract  system  ? 

Mr.  FrrcH.  Your  intent  might  be  all  right  and  of  the  best,  but  I 
an  not  see  how  it  would  work. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Well,  it  is  not  a  question  of  my  intent.  Suppose 
hat  was  the  only  transaction  that  b  prohibited,  suppose  that  is  going 
o  be  the  effect  of  the  bill ;  would  it  destroy  the  future  contract  system 
.f  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  have  answered  that  fully.  I  have  stated  what  my 
pinion  was,  at  the  request  of  the  chairman,  should  that  bill  be  passed. 

have  gone  as  far  as  I  desire  to  in  going  on  record  in  an  opinion  of 
hat. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Fitch  will  be 
xcused. 

Mr.  Fitch.  I  thank  you. 
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Mr.  Merrill.  I  will  ask  Mr.  John  I-.  Messmore,  of  the  St.  Louis 
Grain  Exchange,  to  address  you. 

The  Chairman.  What  phase  of  the  question  will  he  speak  onf 

Mr.  Merrill.  He  was  assigned  the  question  of  hedging  more  par- 
ticularly, but  he  tells  me  that  what  he  has  to  say  will  be  somewhat 
more  general  in  character. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  liear  from  Mr.  Messmore. 

TESTDCONT  OF  JOHH   L.  HESSKOBE  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  QRAIT 
EXCHANGE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  MsssHORE.  In  behalf  of  the  St.  Louis  Merchants  Exchai^e,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member  and  one  of  its  directors,  I 
desire  to  present  the  following  facts  to  your  honorable  committee  for 
your  thoughtful  consideration. 

To  pass  a  law  abolishing  the  trading  in  grain  for  future  delivery 
would  be  a  calamity  to  the  farmers,  small  grain  dealers,  commission 
merchanttj,  and  small  millers.  The  grain  trade  of  this  countiy  to- 
day is  vastly  different  from  what  it  was  seventy-five  years  ago.  Then 
the  farmer  who  raised  wheat  took  it  to  the  nearest  gristuidl,  had  it 
ground  into  flour  and  gave  the  miller  his  toll.  As  the  country  grew 
and  developed,  our  crops  increased  in  size  beyond  our  needs  and  we 
had  to  look  to  foreign  markets  to  dispose  of  our  surplus.  The  first 
exporters  worked  on  a  big  mai^in — they  bought  the  surplus  grain  at 
their  own  figures.  Some  of  the  early  exporters  in  St,  Louis  told  me 
that  before  trading  in  grain  for  future  delivery  became  a  custom, 
they  made  from  10  to  20  cents  per  bushel  on  every  bushel  they  ex- 
ported. Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  St.  Louis  was  the  largest  winter 
wheat  milling  center  in  tne  United  States.  At  that  time  most  of  the 
wheat  came  to  St.  Louis  in  bags  by  steamboat.  The  arrivals  on 
Sunday  and  Monday  during  harvest  were  enormous  and  the  whole 
levee  would  be  piled  high  with  bags  of  wheat.  On  Monday  morning 
the  millers  would  come  down,  see  the  big  consignments,  put  their 
heads  together  and  aeree  to  stay  out  of  the  market  until  the  con- 
gestion would  force  a  decline  of  10  to  15  cents  per  bushel.  This  con- 
dition of  affairs  soon  became  so  intolerable  to  the  commission  mer- 
chants who  had  drafts  on  the  consignments  to  meet  that  they  formed 
a  stock  company  with  a  capital  stock  of  S200,000,  which  was  con- 
sidered a  large  corporation  m  those  days,  to  take  the  surplus  grain 
off  the  market  untU  conditions  adjusted  themselves.  This  company 
was  in  existence  two  years  when  it  was  liquidated.  Trading  in  grain 
for  future  delivery  had  developed,  which  steadied  the  market  and 
there  was  no  longer  any  need  for  the  stock  company. 

The  exporter  of  to-day  works  on  a  very  small  margin,  frequently 
only  1  cent  per  bushel  profit.  The  millers  also  work  on  a  small  mar- 
gin. They  are  able  to  do  this  because  they  can  protect  their  pui^ 
chases  or  sales  in  the  terminal  or  primary  markets,  by  buyii^  or  seUing 
the  grain  for  future  delivery.  Last  year  the  wheat  crop  in  the  South- 
west was  almost  a  failure.  Numerous  millers  had  to  come  to  St.  Louis 
for  their  wheat.  Many  of  them  could  not  take  care  of  more  than  ten 
or  twenty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  at  a  time;  but  they  were  anxious 
to  buy  supplies  for  six  and  eight  months  ahead.  There  were  so  many 
millers  who  wanted  to  do  this  at  the  same  time  that  there  was  ncA 
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enough  wheat  in  St.  Louis  elevators  to  supply  their  wants.  Our  grain 
mercnants,  however,  contriwted  the  wheat  with  them,  and  protected 
themselves  by  buying  wheat  for  delivery  in  December  and  May,  and 
as  fast  as  the  wheat  was  shipped  they  would  sell  out  their  contracts 
for  future  delivery. 

To-day  there  are  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  mills,  elevators,  and 
the  grain  business  in  general.  The  business  lias  been  fostered  and 
developed  until  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  country.  Our 
banks  loan  us  money  on  warehouse  receipts  for  almost  the  full  value 
of  the  grain,  because  they  know  we  are  protected  by  sales  for  future 
delivery.  Without  this  protection  they  would  want  a  big  margin, 
which  would  curtail  the  volume  of  our  business  and  drive  out  the 
small  merchants. 

Our  exchanges  dbseminate  and  distribute  valuable  market  informa- 
tion which  enables  the  farmers  to  know  the  value  of  their  commodi- 
ties at  any  time.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  farmer  to  dispose  of 
his  grain  at  a  profit — to  get  all  he  can  out  of  it.  In  order  to  accom- 
plisn  this,  it  must  be  handled  by  the  grain  dealer  and  miller  as  eco- 
nomically as  possible.  By  the  present  system  of  trading  in  grain  for 
future  delivery  we  are  able  to  nandle  the  business  on  a  very  small 
margin.  For  instance,  when  we  send  out  bids  to  the  country  grain 
dealers  we  base  our  bid  on  the  price  at  which  the  nearest  month  for 
future  delivery  is  selling;  if  we  get  an  acceptance,  we  then  sell  the 
future.  Frequently  on  our  purchases — particularly  of  corn^our 
profit  will  be  only  a  half  a  cent  per  bushel.  We  pay  drafts  of  S900 
per  car  on  corn  when  our  profit  is  sometime><  less  than  $7.50  per  car 

Eross — less  than  1  per  cent.     There  is  no  other  business  in  the  world 
ftndled  on  such  a  small  percentage. 

If  you  do  away  with  trading  in  futures,  when  the  grain  crops  of  the 
country  begin  to  move  the  millers  and  grain  dealers  throughout  the 
country  would  only  pay  prices  that  would  be  so  low  that  there  would 
be  absolutely  no  chance  for  a  loss.  This  would  fall  heaviest  on  the 
small  farmers  and  renters  who  have  no  facilities  for  holding  grain  and 
who  would  be  forced  to  sell  at  low  prices.  This  would  be  a  bonanza  for 
the  big  mills  and  elevators,  and  the  big  concerns  controlling  a  large 
Dumber  of  line  elevators  who  have  facdities  for  storing  antl  holding 
large  quantities  of  grain.  Tliev  could  fill  their  houses  with  low-priced 
gram  and  after  the  surplus  liaif  been  disposed  of  could  command  their 
own  prices  for  their  stocks.  In  a  few  j'ears,  you  would  see  a  gigantic 
grain  trust  that  would  put  all  other  trusts  to  shame. 

Just  look  for  one  moment  at  the  tobacco  industry.  There  is  no 
method  of  trading  in  tobacco  for  future  delivery,  and  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous warfare  between  the  growers  an<l  warehousemen  throughout 
the  tobacco  districts.  The  crimes  that  have  been  committed  m  the 
tobacco  section  of  Kentucky  are  a  disgrace  to  the  nation.  You  never 
lear  of  the  cotton  planters  or  grain  raisers  having  a  war  with  the  ware- 
lousemen. 

Trading  in  futures  affords  a  continuous  market  where  almost  any 
quantity  of  grain  can  he  disposed  of  without  sacrifice. 

All  business  is  more  or  less  speculative,  but  as  society  is  now  organ- 
zed  speculation  seems  a  necessity.  To  tlie  uninitiate<l  speculation  is 
jften  confounded  with  gambling.  This  is  a  grievous  error.  Specu- 
ation  is  a  venture  based  on  calculation;  gambling  a  venture  without 
jalculation,    blind    chance.     The    law    makes    this   distinction.     It 
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I'ecoguizes    speculation;  it    c-ondeuius    gambling.    Federal    Judge 
Groaacijp,  in  a  recent  decision,  said: 

Le^timate  grain  exchanges  balance  like  the  governor  of  an  engine  the  otherwiM 
erratic  courae  of  prices.  Tney  focue  intelligence  from  all  lands  and  the  prospect  for 
the  whole  year  by  bringii^  together  minde  trained  to  weigh  intelligence  ana  tolweoast 
the  proepecte. 

If  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  you  will  drive  all  tradii^  in  futures  into 
Canada  and  other  forei^  countries. 

When  the  Argentine  Republic  first  became  an  exporter  of  erain 
they  had  no  system  of  trading  in  grain  for  future  delivery  and  the 
exporters  made  great  fortunes.  Now  they  have  adopted  tne  system 
and  the  farmers  are  getting  more  for  their  grain  than  they  ever  got 
before. 

A  few  years  ago  the  farmers  of  Germany  thought  that  speculation 
or  trading  in  gram  for  future  delivery  was  a  great  menace  to  them,  so 
the  agrarian  oiemont  in  the  Reiclistag  succeeded  in  getting  a  bill 
passed  abolishing  trading  in  futures.  One  season  sufficed  to  shov 
them  their  mistake  and  the  farmers  were  the  first  to  ask  for  the  repeal 
of  the  bill.  On  April  2,  1900,  the  jjroduce  bourse  was  reopened;  the 
Government  conceded  to  the  dealers  the  right  to  resume  buying  and 
selUng  for  future  delivery  and  to  publish  time  quotations.  One  of  the 
capital  aims  of  the  bourse  law  was  to  restrict  speculation,  but  at  no 
pomt  did  it  more  thoroughly  disappoint  its  authors. 

A  wise  business  man  profits  by  the  mistakes  of  others.  Let  us 
profit  b>'  the  experience  of  Germany,  , 

The  CaAiRMAN.  I  would  Hke  to  ask  you  just  one  or  two  questions,  i 
In  regard  to  the  statement  you  have  just  made,  touching  the  exp^  \ 
rience  in  Germany:  Are  you  quite  sure  you  are  right  in  the  statement  j 
that  the  law  prohibiting  future  selling  was  repealed  after  a  year's  ex-  ' 
perience! 

Mr.  Messhore.  I  would  lik<t  to  quot«  you  from  an  article  I  have  on 
that  subject.     (Reading:) 

From  the  moment  that  the  produce  section  of  the  boutse  quit  their  old  quartet!  there 
was  an  interregnum  in  the  grain  trade  of  the  country;  the  modem  method  of  produce 
dealii^  was  virtually  abolished,  ftliat  was  the  result?  The  eldest  of  the  merchinti  I 
say  in  their  report  for  1900:  "At  nearly  every  one  of  our  meetings  at  the  iK^inning  of  I 
the  bourse  interregnum  wc  had  to  answer  iuquiriee  from  the  commissary  dep«rtmail>  J 
of  army  and  navy,  from  railway  managements,  municipal  administrations,  atatiaticil  f 
offices,  etc.,  for  trustworthy  gram  prices,  but  wc  were  only  able  to  answer  that  we  did  I 
not  know, "  The  report  goes  on  to  show  that  the  only  persons  getting  any  advuitige  f 
from  the  extinction  of  the  produce  bourse  were  the  provincial  dealers,  who  chugni  I 
higher  premiums  for  their  increased  risk  growing  out  of  the  lack  of  Berlin  quotabonf,  I 
In  other  words,  they  paid  loss  to  the  (ormers  and  aaked  higher  prices  from  tne  millern 

The  GuvemmcDt  at  odcg  recognized  the  disadvaataeei)  ansing  from  all  husinM 
interests  through  the  lack  of  a  produce  exchange  with  univeisally  accepted  quotaliotf 
for  grain.  Hence  the  minister  of  commerce  opened  negotiations  with  the  secedtd 
brokers  several  months  after  the  dissolution  of  their  oi^aiuzation  looking  towiKl 
reeetabliahing  it.  Theec  negotiations  were  continued  for  nearly  three  yean  beftn 
all  parties  were  readr  to  bury  the  hatchet,  which  was  done  in  January,  1900.  *  *  * 
Even  the  agrarians  nfld  come  to  iecogDii,e  the  necessity  of  a  produce  exchange,  h 
they  had  bitterly  felt  the  tack  of  authoritative  quotations.  True,  they  still  Mid  tbt 
liberty  to  sell  their  crops  in  advance  of  delivery;  but  thev  found  that  they  were  um^ 
to  do  this  advantageously  without  quotations  recognizea  by  all  interests,  and  w'''"~' 
some  board  of  appeal  for  settling  diaagreemenfa  as  to  graaing.     •    •    * 

The  produce  bourse  was  accoidingly  reopened  on  April  2,  1900.  The  QorenuiMM 
conceded  to  the  dealers  the  right  to  resume  buying  and  selling  lor  future  delivRf 
and  to  publish  time  quotations. 
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Such  are  the  msin  featurea  of  Germany'B  recent  Unuree  legialatjuii.  What  has  been 
the  reeult? 

One  of  the  capilal  aims  of  the  bourse  law  was  to  restrict  ^^eculatioD,  but  at  no 
point  has  it  more  thoroughly  disappointed  its  autbon.  *  *  *  Nothing  can  bi; 
clearer  than  the  complet«  failure  of  the  law  lo  diminieh  epeculalive  venturee,  end 
never  was  the  outsider  so  active  and  bo  fully  in  control  of  the  Berlin  market  as  in 
the  years  immediately  following  its  enactment. 

The  moral  efiects  of  the  law  have  been  extremely  bad. 

The  abolition  of  buyii^  and  selling  graiD  or  produce  for  future  delivery  has  been 
equally  disappoiotiiig.  The  position  of  Berlin  as  a  grain  market  has  been  seriously 
sicken.  Dunne  the  last  few  years  the  papers  have  frequently  printed  comparative 
quotations  in  the  leading  central  markets  which  prove  that  Gennan  prices  have 
become  slu^ish  in  responding  to  upward  movements  abroad,  and  that  therefore 
German  farmers  are  failing  to  get  as  quick  an  advantage  from  risiiig  prices  as  those 
of  other  lands. 

The  Chairman.  My  opinion  is  that  the  German  law  as  originally 
passed  not  only  prohibited  dealing  in  futures  in  farm  producte,  but 
also  in  industrials  and  other  stock,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  latter 
were  concerned,  the/  were  restored  within  the  year;  but  the  Agra- 
rians distinctly  dechned  to  accept  any  proposition  to  restore  futures 
in  farm  products. 

Mr.  MIgssmore.  I  have  gotten  the  best  information  I  could,  and  I 
am  informed  that  futures  in  farm  products  have  been  restored. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  would  like  for  you  to  give  us  the  author  of  the 
article  you  read. 

Mr.  Messmorb.  I  don't  know  whether  this  states  who  the  author  is 
or  not.  It  simply  says  a  writer  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  Decem- 
ber, 1903. 

The  Chairhan.  Who  is  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  that  you  have 
there « 

Mr.  Burleson.  It  is  the  same  pamphlet  that  w&a  sent  to  all  of  us 
two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Messmore.  I  presume  it  is.    It  does  not  say  here  who  wrote  it. 

Mr.  Burleson.  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  agrarian  element  has 
positively  refused  to  permit  a  repeal  of  that  law,  in  so  far  as  farm 
products  are  concerned,  you  will  admit  that  your  argument  falls  to 
the  ground,  because  it  is  based  lat^ely  on  the  assumption  that  that 
has  been  repealed. 

Mr.  Messmore,  But  I  understand  from  exporters  and  others  there 
that  futures  are  dealt  in. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Butlsa}',  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  it  has  been  repealed. 

Mr,  Messmore.  It  has  not  been  repealed,  but  the  Government  has 
conceded  the  right  to  tra<le  in  futures  in  farm  products. 

Mr.  Burleson.  In  violation  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Messmore.  There  is  a  kind  of  a  modification  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Bl'rleson.  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  not  been  amended, that 
part  of  it 

Mr.  Messmore.  It  may  not  have  been  amended,  but,  as  this  article 
states,  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  or  whoever  he  is,  has  con- 
ceded that. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Am  I  to  understand  you  to  take  the  position  that 
if  transactions  upon  boards  of  trade  in  which  the  seller  has  no  inten- 
tion of  delivering  and  the  buyer  has  no  intention  of  receiving  that 
which  is  sold  are  eliminated  it  will  destroy  the  future-contract  system  ? 

Mr.  Messmore.  Well,  we  don't  do  business  on  our  exchange  that 
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Mr.  Burleson.  N«)  such  trftiisactions  take  place  'i 

Mr.  Messmore.  We  expect  to  deliver  every  sale  we  make. 

Mr.  Burleson.  If  you  prohibit  transactions  of  that  kind,  your  ex- 
change would  not  be  nurtl 

Mr.  Mgsbmore.  It  would  ruin  U3  if  we  destroyed  this  grain  trade. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Then  you  admit  that  future-contract  system  on 
the  exchange  can  not  exist  unless  it  permits  traosactioDS  where  the 
seller  has  no  intention  whatever  of  delivering  and  the  buyer  has  no 
ioteotion  of  receiving  what  is  sold  1 

Mr.  Messmore,  We  don't  make  contracts  that  way. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Then  if  this  bill  of  Mr.  Scott  strikes  at  such  trans- 
actions alone,  you  would  not  be  hurt? 

Mr.  Messmore.  We  don't  have  any  such  transactions. 

Mr.  Burleson,  You  don't  think  it  would  hurt  you,  then  ? 

Mr.  Messmore.  Not  if  it  was  not  against  our  regular  trading  on 
'change,  no;  but  every  time  we  make  a  contract  on  the  floor  of  the 
exchange  we  expect  to  deliver  that  stuff,  whatever  it  is. 

"The  Chairman,  Nobody  is  proposing  to  interfere  or  interrupt  such 
transactions  as  those.  The  transactions  aimed  at  in  these  bills  are 
those  in  which  there  ia  no  intention  to  deliver. 

Mr.  Messmore.  A  case  will  come  up  where  a  man  fully  intends  to 
deliver  and  can  not  do  it.  I  will  give  you  a  case  like  that.  Last 
July  we  had  a  great  deal  of  high  water  in  Missouri.  Perhaps  some  of 
you  remember  it.  I  bought  from  a  shipper  at  Balton,  Mo.,  10,000  No, 
2  red  wheat,  to  be  delivered  in  July  and  I  paid  him  SI  .07,  his  trade  for 
that  wheat.  The  wheat  cost  me  deliverwi  in  St.  Louis  tl.l4  cents  a 
bushel.  I  sold  f^ainst  it  for  July  delivery  for  11,15.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  month  the  wet  weather  had  interfered  with  harvesting 
and  he  discovered  he  could  not  get  his  wheat  thrashed.  In  the  mean- 
time the  market  had  declined  below  that  price  and  he  asked  me  what 
I  would  do  to  cancel  that  trade,  I  wrote  him  that,  based  on  that 
day's  market,  I  could  cancel  the  trade  and  pay  him  S225.  I  would 
still  have  my  profit  of  1  cent  a  bushel.  He  wired  me  accepting  it. 
But  I  did  a  little  better  than  that.  The  next  morning  when  I  closed 
the  trade  I  got  $231  for  him  and  I  got  my  $100. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  think  any  legislation  pending  here  would 
regard  such  a  transaction  as  criminal. 

Mr.  Burleson.  It  would  not  touch  it. 

Mr.  Merrill.  Inasmuch  as  the  subject  of  hedging  is  one  you  have 
been  familiar  with,  will  you  kindiv  enlighten  the  committee  to  what 
extent  the  proposition  submittea  by  Mr.  Burleson  would  prevent 
hedging,  where  it  was  intended  to  send  the  grain  into  consumption 
and  not  to  the  market  where  the  hedge  was  made,  because  the  bill 
would  prohibit  that. 

Mr.  Messmore.  Anythmg  that  tends  to  restrict  speculation  would 
narrow  the  market,  and  anything  that  narrows  the  market  would 
cause  violent  fluctuation.  The  broader  market  we  have  the  more 
stable  market  and  the  more  hedge  sales  it  would  take  without  affect- 
ing prices. 

Mr.  Merrhx.  The  point  I  wanted  to  elucidate  was  this:  Suppose 
ynu  were  to  buy  grain  just  south  of  St.  Jjouis  and,  to  save  the  freight 
to  St.  Louis,  instead  of  sending  it  there  and  having  to  ship  it  back 
again  you  wished  to  sell  the  grain,  say,  in  the  southeast^  and  having 
iKiuglit  it  for  future  delivery  to  you,  you  wish  to  sell  it  either  in  your 
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tm  market  or  Chicago,  with  no  intent  of  bringing  the  grain  to  St. 
cuis  or  Chicago  to  the  place  of  hedging,  but  intending  that  it  should 
a  east,  and  when  ready  to  go  east  to  be  sold  you  would  buy  back 
our  hedge;  that  is  the  point  I  wish  you  to  elucidate,  because  the 
ill  would  prohibit  that  kind  of  a  transaction. 

Mr.  Mbsshore.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  very  disastrous  in  its 
lecta. 

Mr.  Merrill.  That  is  the  point  where  the  bill  will  create  chaos. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  the  case  of  that  10,000  bushels  you  speak  of, 
id  you  receive  that  10,000  bushels? 

Mr.  Messhobb.  No,  sir.  He  could  not  ship  it.  I  bought  in  my 
edge  on  the  exchange.  I  will  give  you  another  case  just  like  it. 
uppose  he  had  shipped  that  wheat  to  me  and  had  not  sold  it  to  me, 
lit  just  consigned  it  on  the  market.  When  I  bought  the  wheat  and 
aid  him  $1.07  his  track,  that  was  et^uivalent  to  tl.l4  delivered  St. 
ouis.  If  he  had  shipped  that  wheat  the  last  two  weeks,  when  July 
ould  have  brought  only  $1,07,  or  net  only  $1.04,  he  would  have  lost 
cents  a  bushel  if  he  had  consigned  wheat  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Who  lost  that  money  i    Somebody  lost  that. 

Mr.  Messhobe.  That  is  h&r,d  to  say.  That  is  divided  up  among  a 
imber  of  people. 

Mr.  Lamb.  That  is  the  point  here — that  is  what  we  want  to  find  out. 
1  that  distributed  among  the  trade,  or  does  A,  B,  or  C  lose  that 
oney? 

Mr.  Messmobe.  That  is  hard  to  answer. 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  know  it  is  difficult,  but  it  is  on  our  mind  and  it  worries 
i. 

Mr.  Messmore.  There  are  so  many  ramifications  you  can  not  spot 
lyone. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  There  are  a  great  many  transactions  of  that 
ind.  What  proportion  of  the  grain  you  actually  contract  for  do  you 
;tually  receive? 

Mr.  Messuore.  You  mean  when  we  send  out  bids  in  the  country 
1  track? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Yefi, 

Mr.  Messmobe.  We  usually  get  all  of  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  This  was  an  exceptional  case,  then? 

Mr.  Messmore.  I  had  a  number  of  cases  last  July.  They  could  not 
st  it  in  on  account  of  the  high  water.  They  had  the  wheat  and 
anted  to  ship  it,  but  it  was  ruined.  Now,  I  will  show  you  the 
ivantage  of  another  case.  A  man  in  that  same  territory,  a  farmer 
lis  was,  had  6  cars  of  wheat.  The  high  water  came  up  and  damaged 
le  wheat  in  the  stack.  It  was  all  damaged  by  water.  When  he 
iraahed  it  some  of  it  was  not  fit  to  market.  He  -wrote  to  his  house 
iking  them  if  they  could  get  storage  facilities  for  it  and  take  care  of 

and  keep  it  from  spoiling.     They  wrote  back  that  they  could  make 

storage  rate  of  I  ^  cents  per  bushel  for  a  month,  and  an  eighth  of  a 
tnt  a  Dushel  every  time  the  wheat  was  run  (elevate<i  to  air  it). 
ut  they  advised  him  to  sell  it  out  and  to  buy  5,000  bushels  for  May 
jlivery.  He  shipped  the  6  cars  to  St.  Louis.  They  graded  No.  4 
id  No.  3.  The  No.  4  sold  for  95^  and  the  best  No.  3  sold  for  $1.10. 
e  got  the  cash  for  all  those  6  cars.     He  then  bought  5^000  bushels 

May  wheat,  that  is,  wheat  for  May  delivery  in  St.  Louis,  at  $1  per 
ishel.     And  up  to  Wednesday  noon  if  he  should  sell  it  out  he  would 
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have  a  profit  of  15j  cents  a  bushel  in  it.  Now,  had  all  his  wheat 
graded  3  red  and  been  the  best  qualitv,  had  that  wheat  been  sold  at 
$1.10,  the^  could  not  even  have  held  ttiat  in  elevator  without  mnuing 
it  a  few  times.  But  say,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  they  didn't 
have  to  run  it  at  all.  That  wheat  Wedn^ay  was  worth  S1.25  a 
bushel.  He  got  $1.10.  There  would  have  been  15  cents  advance. 
There  would  have  been  seven  months  storage  and  a  cent  and  a  half 
a  bushel.  You  can  figure  that  out  and  see  how  that  would  hare 
benefited  him. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  buy  a  great  deal  of  wheat  from  men  who 
have  the  actual  wheat.  Do  you  not  also  have  a  great  many  trans- 
actions with  men  who  have  no  wheat  at  all  t 

Mr.  Messmorb.  We  don't  know  their  intent. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Don't  you  have  such  transactions! 

Mr.  Mbssmore.  We  may,  but  we  don't  know  it;  that  is,  we 
don't  know  what  their  intentions  are. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Don't  you  buy  wheat  from  men  who  would  not 
know  a  bushel  of  wheat  if  they  would  see  one  coming  up  the  street 
with  a  bell  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Messhobb.  No;  we  have  very  little  trading  with  men  who  are 
not  grain  men. 

iii.  Lever.  Mr.  Fitch  testified,  I  think,  that  16  or  20  per  cent  of 
his  dealings  were  speculative.  What  percentage  of  yours  would  rou 
think  are  purely  speculative? 

Mr.  Messmorb.  There  is  a  percentage,  but  bow  much  I  could  Dot 
say. 

Mr.  Lbteh.  Would  it  be  as  much  as  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Messhore.  X  could  not  hazard  a  guess. 

Mr.  Lever.  Would  it  be  as  much  as  1  per  cent  i 

Mr.  Mbssmore.  I  would  think  it  would  be  more  than  1  per  cent. 
It  might  be  20  per  cent.  I  have  not  given  the  matter  enough  Uiougfat 
to  look  it  up,  because  we  consider  a  speculation  in  grain  just  as 
legitimate  as  a  speculation  in  real  estate.  I  have  known  more  men 
to  "go  broke"  speculating  in  real  estate  than  I  have  known  to  lose 
money  in  speculating  in  wheat.  Take  any  business.  Ninety-five  per 
(^ent  of  the  men  who  go  into  mercantile  business  fail. 
.  Mr.  Lever.  What  I  want  to  bring  out  is  this.  Mr.  Fitch  testified 
tliat  through  his  firm  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the  transactions  were 
purely  speculative,  where  there  was  no  intention  to  deliveo*  and  no 
intention  to  receive  delivery. 

Mr.  Messmobg.  With  us,  they  exi>ect  to  receive  it  and  expect  to 
sell  it  out.  Whether  we  do  that  before  the  expiration  of  the  contract, 
or  wait  until  the  month  actually  arrives,  is  merely  a  matter  of  book- 
keeping and  convenience  with  us. 

Mr.  Lever.  There  are  no  contracts  on  your  exchange  which  do  not 
contemplate  delivery  and  the  receipt  of  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Messmorb.  No,  none.  We  sign  a  written  contract,  and  we 
exchange  those  every  morning. 

"The  Chairman.  What  grades  of  wheat  does  that  contract  cover* 

Mr.  Messmorb.  You  can  deliver  No.  2  red  or  No.  2  hard. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  the  three  grades  then  I 

Mr.  Mbssmore.  No,  we  do  not  have  the  spring  wheat,  because  we 
are  not  tributary  to  a  spring  wheat  market. 

The  Chairman.  Plow  do  you  sell  these  lower  gradesl 
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Mr.  Messmobe.  The  three's  and  four's  t 

The  Chaibhan.  Yes. 

iSr.  Messhoke.  By  sample. 
.  Mr.  Leteb.  You  have  the  option  of  making  either  dehTery  t 

Mr.  Messhobe.  The  seller  has  the  option.       * 

Mr.  Hauqbn.  How  many  grades  have  you  in  com  t 

Mr.  Mesbhobe.  We  trade  m  No.  2  com  and  we  make  special  con- 
tracts in  No.  2  white  com. 

Mr.  Hauqbn.  How  about  oats  ? 

Mr.  Messhobe.  I  think  in  stundard  oats,  too. 

Mr.  Hauqen.  Do  you  operate  a  line  of  elevators  ? 

Mr.  Messmobe.  No,  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Howell,  How  is  the  dealer  in  "off"  grades  of  wheat  that  are 
dealt  in  on  your  exchange  protected  ? 

Mr.  Messmobe.  No.  3  maintains  almost  the  same  parity  all  the 
time.  For  instance,  if  it  is  3  cents  under  No.  2  in  Decemoer,  it  is  liable 
to  be  3  cents  under  No.  2  in  May.  Of  courscj  it  fluctuates  a  Uttle, 
depending  on  whether  the  supply  and  demand  mcreasea  or  decreases. 

Mr.  Howell.  Does  the  future  market,  or  dealing  in  futures,  affect 
the  distribution  of  these  cheaper  or  other  grades  of  grain  that  are  not 
dealt  in  on  the  exchange  t 

Mr.  Messhobe.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Merrill.  They  all  move  together,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Messmobe.  Yes;  they  maintain  tne  same  parity  all  the  time. 

liie  Chaibman.  The  point  that  Mr.  Howell's  question  suggested  to 
my  mind  was  this:  Suppose  a  dealer  out  in  the  country  has  a  large 
quantity  of  low-grade  wneat  which  is  not  provided  for  in  your  con- 
tract.    Is  there  any  Way  by  which  he  can  hedge  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Mbssmore.  No;  he  could  just  hedge  m  the  grade  of  No.  2, 
because  that  Xo.  4  he  has  bought  on  a  basis  under  the  price  of  No.  2, 
and  it  maintains  about  the  same  parity  all  the  time. 

Mr,  Howell.  The  other  thought  I  nad  in  mind  was  this:  How  is 
it  possible  to  distribute  all  this  vast  quantity  of  grain  that  is  not  on 
the  exchange  ?  If  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  exchange  handle  these 
few  exclusive  grains,  how  can  all  this  other  grain  be  handled  without 
the  exchanged 

Mr.  Messhobe.  You  see  the  exchange  brings  buyer  and  seller  to- 
gether. It  disseminates  quotations  all  over  the  country,  and  every- 
body gets  the  benefit  of  that  information  that  the  exchange  sends  out. 

Mr.  Howell.  The  dealing  in  futures  does  not  help  the  distribution 
of  these  grains  that  are  not  dealt  in,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  Messmore.  Just  the  same  as  No.  2;  it  is  maintained  at  a 
parity. 

Mr.  Mebbill.  The  trading  in  futures  as  a  hedge  against  off  grades; 
that  is,  grades  below  No,  2,  is  a  very  large  business  in  amount,  is  it  not; 
that  is,  a  large  amount  of  business  in  the  aggregate  "i 

Mr.  Mbssmorb.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Merrill.  That  of  course  could  not  be  done  if  this  bill  should  he 
enacted  into  law  "i 

Mr.  Messmobe.  No;  because  you  could  not  deliver  that  No.  3  or 
No.  4  on  the  contract.  The  one  would  be  a  hedge  as  a  protection  for 
the  other,  because  a  certain  parity  is  maintained  all  the  time, 

Mr.  Lamb.  This  hedging  business  that  you  describe  in  that  paper 
acta  as  an  insurance  t 
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Mr.  Messmobe.  Exactly:  it  is  a  protection. 

Mr.  Lahb.  Is  there  anything  coatrolling  it,  like  fire  iusurancel 

Mr.  Messmore.  No,  sir;  those  prices  are  controlled  by  the  lavs 
of  supply  and  demand. 

The  Chaibhan.  We  will  have  to  adjourn  now.  Will  you  remaiii 
over  until  to-morrow  ? 

Mr.  Messmobe.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  so. 

(Thereupon  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Saturday,  February  19,  1910,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Aoriccltdbe, 
House  of  Repbebentatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Saturday,  February  19,  1910. 

The  committee  met  this  day  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles 
M.  Scott  (chairmau)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  "The  committee  is  slow  in  assembling  this  monung 
but  inasmuch  as  all  of  these  proceedings  are  to  be  printed  and  will 
be  available  for  use  of  anyone  desiring  to  consult  them,  I  think  we 
will  not  wait  any  longer,  but  will  proceed  now  with  the  hearingB. 

I  understand  some  gentlemen  are  here  who  desire  to  appear  oefore 
the  committee,  but  are  obliged  to  leave  the  city  to-day.  If  you  will 
present  them  first,  Mr.  Merrill,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

Mr.  J.  C.  F.  Mbrbill,  of  Chicago.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chariman.  I 
will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  main  object  of  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen  is  by  their  pree- 
ence  to  register  the  attitude  of  the  exchanges  which  they  represent 
toward  this  proposed  legislation.  None  ofthem,  I  apprehend,  sir, 
will  have  any  lengthy  remarks  to  make.  Indeed,  I  tnink  they  will 
all  be  very  short,  ana  if  it  is  proper  for  me  to  do  so,  I  would  like  to 
ask  you,  so  far  as  it  may  suit  your  convenience,  to  refrain  from  cross- 
q^uestioning  them  during  their  original  statements  in  order  to  save 
tune  and  make  it  possible  for  you  to  hear  them,  sitting  at  this  hear- 


Wr.  Gushing,  of  New  York,  and  myself,  representing  Chicego,  will 
be  here  to-day  and  later,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  gentlemen  from 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  will  be  at  your  service  next  week  for  such 
particular  time  as  you  may  desire,  and  we  shall  be  able,  I  feel  aure,  to 
answer  all  the  questions  bearing  upon  the  general  matter  that  you 
gentlemen  may  desire  to  ask. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  am  sure  that  will  be  quite  satisfactory  to  the 
committee,  so  that  with  the  exception,  possibly,  of  one  or  two  ques- 
tions that  may  be  suggested  by  what  is  said,  we  will  simply  permit 
these  gentlemen  to  make  their  appearance  and  their  statemieilts  and 
not  detain  them  any  longer. 

Mr.  Merrill.  Thank  you. 

The  first  gentleman  we  will  listen  to,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Coiincil  of  Grain  Exchanges.  He  is  the  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee  and  the  ex-president  of  the  National  Grain 
Dealers'  A3.sociation,  which  embraces  I  dn  not  know  how  many 
members,  but  running  into  thousands,  I  think,  in  the  genera]  scope 
of  that  iirgnniziition. 

1  take  pleasure  in  pFesenling  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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rESTIKOFT  OF  HB.  A.  E.  BETKOLDS,  OF  CBAWFOBDSTHLE, 
ISD.,  CWAntMAW  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COHHITTEE  OF  THE 
OKAIK  DEALERS'  HATIOHAL  ASSOCIATIOH. 

(The  witness  was  duly  awom  by  the  Chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Reynolds,  give  your  full  name  and  business 
■^nnection. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  My  name  is  A.  E.  Reynolds,  of  Crawfordsville,  In«l. 
',  am  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Grain  Dealers' 
'National  Association. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  coming  as  I 
lo  from  the  rural  districts,  and  being  engaged  in  that  branch  of  the 
rrain  trade  that  puts  me  in  touch  with  the  producer  and  compels  me 
ilso  to  find  a  market  for  my  grain,  T  feel  that  I  am  somewhat  at  the 
>eginning  of  things  as  they  may  affect  the  bill  before  you  for  consid- 
sration. 

Perforce,  owing  to  our  location  as  country  grain  merchants,  we  are 
impelled  to  partake  somewhat  of  the  position  of  speculators,  for  the 
'eason  that  I  define  the  "speculator"  as  the  party  who,  by  reason  of 
lis  own  volition  or  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  is  compelled  to,  holds 
rrain  from  the  time  it  is  delivered  to  him  until  he  finas  a  market  for 
t,  and  that  defines  him  as  a  "speculator"  to  that  extent  in  the  cash 
irticle. 

All  of  the  1,000,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  1,100,000,000  bushels 
)f  oats  and  2,800,000,000  bushels  of  com  are  first  owned  by  the 
'armer.  In  the  first  stage  of  its  transportation  to  market  or  some- 
where it  is  in  the  wagon  box  of  the  farmer  that  brines  it  to  my  eleva- 
x>r;  and  when  I  say  my  elevator  I  embrace  the  whole  line  of  country 
(levators  throughout  the  country.  There  are  about  8,000,000 
'armers  in  the  United  States,  and,  taking  the  average  of  the  family 
jf  the  country  in  his  household,  about  40,000,000  of  our  population 
ff'ould  be  embraced.  He  produces  grain,  and,  by  reason  of^ producing 
t  on  his  own  farm,  he  has  providea  for  himself  the  grain  foods  neces- 
wiry  for  those  40,000,000  out  of  the  100,000,000  of  people.  The 
>ther  60,000,000  of  these  people  must  buy  or  provide  themselves  with 
'ood  through  the  channels  or  commerce. 

Between  the  40,000,000  already  provided  for  by  their  own  labor  or 
jy  reason  of  their  position,  and  the  distribution  of  grains  to  the  other 
10,000,000,  lies  the  province  of  the  grain  trade  of  this  great  country. 
To  them  engaged  in  that  trade  is  left  the  business  of  collecting  the 
irain  from  the  farmer,  of  transporting  it  over  the  lines  of  railways  or 
iteamships  or  other  means  of  transportation,  and  deUvering  it  to  these 
10,000,000  people.  The  farmer  at  first  provides  himself  for  the  year's 
"ood  from  his  farm.  That  he  keeps  in  store  against  the  day  when  he 
nay  need  it.  The  other  60,000,000  people  provide  themselves  from 
iay  to  day  with  the  amount  of  food  requtted  for  their  sustenance  and 
jomfort. 

This  process  of  doling  out  to  these  60,000,000  people  enough  food 
it  the  proper  time  is  a  vast  undertaking.  Some  one  must  carry,  some 
ine  must  pntvide  storage,  some  one  must  finance  that  vast  amount  of 
cereals  that  is  required  to  be  carried  from  the  time  of  delivery  or  tlie 
;ime  of  production  until  these  60,000,000  people,  if  you  |>lease,  are 
•endy  to  t  nke  their  little  portion  for  the  day's  sustenance. 

Tlip  proposition  is  very  much  greater  tluvn  at  first  maj'  ]»resent 
.tself  to  anyone  not  having  given  it  special  study.     At  the  average 
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market  price  tlie  wheat  would  ordinarily  bring  probably  about 
$900,000,000;  at  the  present  price  veiy  much  more.  The  com  would 
bring  about  «1,500,000,000;  the  oats  from  $400,000,000  to  8500,000,- 
000.  I  do  not  take  into  consideration  all  of  the  rye,  barley,  and  flax, 
and  other  minor  grains  or  products,  wliich  would  amount  to  many 
hundred  milhons  more,  making  a  total  of  about  $2,800,000,000, 

SupfKising  that  the  farmer  uses  half  of  it,  we  would  still  haye  to 
finance  (luring  each  crop  year  the  enormous  amount  of  $1,400,000,000 
of  crops,  which,  as  you  will  understand,  with  the  gener&llr  known 
timidity  of  money  and  money  markets,  must  be  very  carefully,  judi- 
ciously, and  uniformly  managed  in  order  that  confusion  and  tatlure 
may  not  attend  the  undertaking. 

Now,  I  am  digressing  a  httle  from  the  primary  object  of  my  talk, 
but  I  want  to  impress  upon  the  committee  the  proposition  as  it 
presents  itself  to  me  when  I  try  to  comprehend  the  entire  problem 
that  is  before  me.  Anything  that  may  happen  anywhere  to  retard 
the  best  movement,  the  most  judicious  and  profitaole  movement  of 
this  vast  amount  of  grain  from  the  farmer,  must  revert  to  bis  detri- 
ment. Anything  that  may  in  any  way  impede  the  progress  of  feed- 
ing this  body  of  60,000,000  of  unprovided  people  must  of  necessity 
very  greatly  imperil  their  welfare. 

I  therefore  begin  with  a  simple,  common  transaction  of  receiving 
grain  from  the  wagon  box  of  the  fanner,  and  will,  in  my  weak  wav, 
try  to  show  you  tlie  problems  that  present  themselves  to  me.  In 
the  little  business  that  I  conduct  it  is  not  unusual  to  receive  from  the 
farmer  50,000  bushels  of  grain  per  day.  If  I  am  unable  for  any 
reason  to  take  care  of  that  grain  tliat  day  at  that  particular  time  and 
place,  I  have  impeded  the  progress  of  the  farmer's  transaction,  which 
will  revert  to  his  detriment. 

Now  if  it  was  a  cash  grain  proposition  always  with  the  farmer,  if  I 
sat  at  my  desk  and  paid  the  farmer  for  the  grain  tliis  day  received, 
each  transaction  would  be  a  closed  book  and  I  would  proceed  day  by 
day  to  take  care  of  the  problems  that  presented  themscJres  to  me. 
But  that  is  not  the  case.  I  said  at  the  beginning  that  perforce,  from 
our  circumstances,  we  were  compelled  in  a  degree  to  be  specuJaton 
in  casli  grain.  That  occurs  from  the  fact  that  we  can  not  always  get 
cars  to  tSke  that  grain  when  we  want  it. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrupt  you  there  just  to  ask  what  is  the 
meaning  of  your  term  "cash  grain)"  Is  it  equivalent  to  "spot  cot- 
ton!" 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes.  That  is  the  grain  that  is  actually  in  my  houfle 
to-day.  It  comes,  50,000  bushels  to-day;  I  can  get  no  tnmsporta- 
tion.  It  comes,  50,000  bushels  to-morrow,  and  I  nave  no  transpor- 
tation. It  keeps  on.  You  may  say,  "That  is  farfetched."  No; 
it  is  not,  gentlemen.  In  that  line  of  elevators  that  I  operate  I  have 
been  fifteen  days  without  one  single  car  available.  It  is  rare,  o( 
course.  But  I  am  getting  50,000  bushels  a  day.  I  say  it  is  not 
unusual  that  I  do  it,  nowever. 

Now,  I  must  speculate  on  that  gram  to  the  extent,  you  understand, 
that  I  must  stand  good  for  that  grain  until  I  can  transport  it.  Now, 
that  is  not  the  worst  side  of  it  vet.  As  you  all  know,  especially  tho* 
of  you  who  are  conversant  with  the  corn  belt,  our  com  generally  ma- 
tures ready  for  harvesting  from  the  l.'ith  of  Noveml^r  on  to  th* 
winter.    But  the  farmer  is  the  speculator.    He  comes  to  me  as  early  a.< 
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August,  and  he  says,  " I  want  to  sell  you  some  com. "  "How  much  1 " 
"Ten  thousand  bushels,"  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  farmer  to  come  to 
me  and  sell  me  10,000  bushels  in  August,  September,  October,  or  early 
in  November.  I  must  be  and  would  be  a  speculator  of  the  rankest 
sort  if  I  should  buy  that  corn  without  knowing  of,  or  in  some  way 
being  protected  in,  the  future  course  of  market  fluctuations.  I  must 
be  a  sfieculator  somewhat,  even  with  the  best  system  of  hedging  that 
is  known  to  a  country  elevator  man,  for  the  reason — and  I  will  give 
you  an  instance  on  the  present  crop  of  com;  I  mean  the  crop  har- 
vested within  the  year  of  1909,  the  crop  year,  including  1909  and  1910. 
Before  one  single  bushel  of  the  com  was  received  at  our  elevators  this 
fall,  we  had  contracted  with  the  farmers  for  more  than  600,000 
bushels  of  com. 

As  part  of  the  financial  scheme  of  that,  I  will  say  to  you  that  we 
had  advanced  to  the  farmers  more  than  $75,000  on  that  com  before 
a  single  bushel  of  it  had  been  harvested. 

You  may  say,  and  it  may  be  urged,  that  that  is  an  abuse  of  trade, 
a  usage  that  has  grown  up  that  is  unnecessary.  But  you  must 
recognize  the  fact,  gentlemen,  that  in  rural  districts  the  farmer  veiy 
largely  dictates  the  course  of  the  merchant.  If  the  farmer  wants 
credit,  it  is  up  to  the  merchant,  be  he  grain  merchant  or  not,  to  mve 
him  credit.  If  he  wants  to  sell  his  com  or  his  cattle  for  future  deliv- 
ery, it  is  up  to  the  merchant  in  that  line  of  business  to  accommodate 
him.  I  want  to  say  that  in  a  way  the  greatest  speculators  we  have 
are  the  farmers.  They  have  ideaa  very  well  fixed  and  defined  in 
September  and  October  on  the  growing  com  crop. 

That  was  expressed  last  year  with  respect  to  the  600,000  bushels 
that  I  mentioned.  Now,  they  sold  me  tnis  com.  How  do  I  know, 
when  a  man  comes  to  me  in  August  to  sell  me  a  crop  of  com  that  is 
growing,  prospective  for  delivery  in  December— how  do  I  know  what 
to  pay  him  ?  I  must  depend  upon  a  broad  commercial  system  that 
^ves  me  a  market  of  future  values. 

Certainly  no  blame  can  attach  to  me  as  a  country  elevator  man  if 
Tones  comes  to  me  to  sell  ine  10,000  bushels  of  com,  and  if  I  arrive 
it  the  conclusion  as  to  its  value,  from  the  commercial  reports,  that 
;hat  corn  is  worth  50  cents  a  bushel,  December  corn.  Ancf  if  I  buy  it 
Tom  Jones  it  is  certainly  a  commercial  transaction  commendable 
ibsolutely  within  the  bounds  of  good  sound  business,  and  a  transac- 
tion that  I  can  not  avoid  making,  if  I  serve  that  community  in  which 
[  am  the  local  grain  dealer.  I  buy  the  com.  Wiy  ?  Because  I  have 
>n  my  desk  this  morning  when  I  open  up  10  or20  or  30  or  40  bids, 
rhey  come  on  postal  cards.  They  are  not  secret  bids  at  all.  The 
United  States  mail  is  used  freely  for  that  purpose.  They  are  sent  t« 
:he  trade  broadcast  all  over  the  country,  bidding  me  so  much  for 
December  corn.  I  am  leaving  out  now  the  grades,  because  that  all 
s  a  matter,  gentlemen,  that  has  been  discussed  here  so  much  already 
;hat  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  it.  I  buy  from  the  farmer  No.  3 
yeWow  com,  and  I  sell  No.  3  yellow  com  and  better.  The  rule  is  that 
f  the  grain  is  better  than  No.  3  yellow  com  it  still  goes  at  the  price  I 
lame,  and  if  less,  I  have  to  take  the  discount.     I  look  up  those  cards. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Walter  Fitch,  of  Chicago,  puts  out  a  bid  for  so 

Tiuch  per  bushel,  iind  that  Mr.  John  Snyder,  of  Baltimore,  or  Mr. 

2hishing,  of  New  York,  does  so.     I  look  them  all  over.     I  take  into 

:onsidera(ion  freight  rates,  terminal  charges,  and  everything  of  the 
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kind,  and  I  Ugare  out  how  much  I  can  pay  for  the  cam,  and  1 1 
to  Jones  that  price.  He  sells  it  to  me.  Imake  a  written  contn 
for  the  delivery. 

Now,  as  I  stated  to  you,  we  had  60,000  bushels  of  that  kind  of  a 
tracts  entered  into  before  the  com  was  grown.  I  must  prot- 
myself  or  I  will  come  up  against  the  proposition  of  having  600,{ 
bushels  of  com  delivered  to  me  in  December,  bought  at  50  ceu 
which  I  can  sell  for  only  45  cents.  We  in  the  country  figure  that  ii 
worth,  for  taking  it  from  the  farmer's  wagon  box,  snelfiug  the  co 
standing  the  expense  of  grading  and  loading  it  m,  about  2*  cei 
a  bushel;  and  that,  vou  underatand,  maintains  our  help  and  eleva 
and  other  things,  and  leaves  us  a  small  margin  of  profit,  which  I  thi 
the  commerce  of  the  country  will  show  is  not  unwarranted.  S 
that  profit  is  net  to  me  1}  cents  profit.  That  cent  and  a  quarter  c 
be  absorbed  any  day  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  market. 

The  demands  for  cash  corn — -I  am  speaking  of  cash  com  all  t 
time,  which  I  expect  to  ship — ^I  will  make  an  apphcation  of  that 
a  few  moments.  When  the  corn  comes  in  I  load  it  in  the  car,  ani 
fill  my  contracts.  I  understand,  gentlemen,  there  is  nothing  in  t 
bill  prohibiting  that  now.  But  here  is  the  appUcation  to  it:  How  t 
the  men  who  put  out  these  cu^  and  hack  me  in  the  way  of  givi 
me  a  current  open  market  tor  my  cash  com  for  future  deUvery — h 
are  they  every  day  in  the  year  to  put  in  my  hand  those  cards  unl' 
behind  it,  somewhere  higher  up^  they  are  protected  also  1  That 
the  part  they  have  been  explainmg  to  you.  My  part  in  this  mat 
only  comes  up  to  the  part  they  have  been  talking  to  you  about. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  to  you  in  all  earnestness  and  candor  that  a  co 
plete  revolution  of  the  country  grain  business  must  take  place  unl' 
we  every  day,  and  possibly  every  hour  of  every  dav,  are  able  to  ( 
grain  for  dehvery  at  any  tmae  that  conditions  may  aemand  by  rest 
of  our  purchases  from  the  farmers.  If  the  contention  that  thi 
other  gentlemen  make — and  I  beUeve,  men,  that  it  is  true — if  I 
contention  is  true  that  they  make,  that  in  order  to  do  that  they  mi 
have  the  use  of  and  the  broadest  exercise  of  a  speculative  mark 
such  as  exists  in  the  various  exchanges  of  the  country,  then  the  ab 
ishing  of  the  present  rule  would  be  disastrous  to  us  lower  down  in  t 
scale,  where  the  grain  originates. 

Twenty-five  years  of  experience  have  given  me  the  knowledge  tl: 
conditions  change  in  the  country  in  regard  to  receipts  from  the  fanne 
in  regard  to  the  farmer's  own  idea  of  the  growing  conditions  of  cro] 
in  regard  to  his  idea  of  the  home  consumption  ot  grains;  that  cpn< 
tions  chaise  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  do  m  the  central  markets,  f 
instance,  I  have  a  man  come  to  me  and  say,  "Here,  Reynolds,  I  wa 
to  sell  you  10,000  bushels  of  com."  "All  right;  it  is  worth  so  mucb 
We  will  talk  the  matter  all  over,  and  the  result  will  be  that  he  « 
say,  "I  have  decided  to  think  about  it  to-morrow,  or  next  week 
or  next  week  he  will  say,  "  I  do  not  think  I  will  sell  that  com.  I  fij 
that  the  prospect  is  not  so  good  as  it  was."  Another  will  come  in  bj 
say,  "  I  have  decided  not  to  sell  that  com.  I  think  it  will  be  mo 
profitable  to  feed  it  to  the  hogs."  The  conditions  with  the  farm 
change  from  day  to  day,  because  the  conditions  are  largely  his  m 
ideas  of  conditions.  Therefore  the  conditions  and  fluctuations  go 
eraing  the  grain  trade  do  not  all  originate  in  the  grain  exchaiigi 
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initial  point  from  which  they  largely  emanate  is  the  farmer's  own 
,  and  it  ia  reflected  by  hia  own  speculative  idea  that  by  holding 
the  foodstuffs  of  these  other  60,000,000  people  that  are  unpro- 
d  for  he  can  force  the  price  up.  He  is  the  potent  factor,  the 
nt  element,  in  making  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  the  markets 
te  country.  They  are  not  all  made  on  the  exchanges, 
lose  condiitiona  must  be  met  as  they  arise  by  the  country  grain 
per.  You  can  not  go  averse  to  the  fiirmer's  general  idea  ana  say, 
m  not  going  to  sell  corn  and  wheat  until  I  get  itirom  the  farmer." 
nay  decide  not  to  deliver  it  to  me.  Therefore  I  deal  directly  with 
sash  proposition.  I  rarely  ever  hedge  on  the  same  grain  or  the 
)  kind  of  hedging,  if  you  please,  that  nas  been  spoken  of  here.  I 
'.y  ever  hedge  grain  that  I  have  in  a  deal  for  future  delivery 
use  I  have  the  cash  stuff  to  ship.  But  of  those  600,000  buahefe 
om  that  I  have  bought,  gentlemen,  I  only  get  about  500,000 
tels,  in  round  numbers;  therefore  the  fanner  himself  exercised 
option  of  buying  in,  or  failing  to  deliver  or  exchanging  for  cash 
ideration  to  me,  one-sixth  of  the  grain  I  had  bought  of  him  for 
delivery.  I  had  to  go  higher  up.  I  had  to  buy,  and  if  I  had 
1  unable  to  do  that,  if  I  had  been  unable  to  extend  to  the  farmer 
accommodation  if  you  please,  that  he  asked  me  for,  when  he 
he  wanted  to  d.eliver  only  500,000  bushels  instead  of  600,000 
lels,  I  would  have  been  in  a  proposition  wholly  beyond  my  con- 
simply  because  the  farmer,  you  understand,  will  not  brook  con- 
•ation  of  anything  beyond  what  he  wants  done.  That  is  the 
1,  He  sells  me  10,000  bushels  and  presently  comes  along  and 
,  "  I  only  want  to  deliver  6,000."  He  only  delivers  6,000.  1  can 
'o  into  court  and  make  him  deliver  10,000  for  reasons  of  expedi- 
,  Maybe  he  did  not  raise  it.  Therefore,  I  do  the  best  I  can. 
;  out  with  him  the  best  way  I  can. 

i  you  know,  December  corn  advanced  about  10  cents  this  year, 
can  say  to  me,  "You  would  have  been  in  fine  shape  if  you  had 
sold  any."  1  would.  But  what  would  1  have  been?  A  rank 
ulator.  As  one  gentleman  said  yesterday,  it  would  have  taken 
le  cash  I  possessed  to  have  got  out  in  a  few  days.  Those  farmers 
i  to  me  and  paid  me  that  extra  10  cents.  They  came  to  me  and 
ed  when  the  market  was  60  cents,  and  some  of  them,  I  under- 
d,  have  the  corn  now.  They  have  10  cents  more  invested  in  it. 
t  out  of  the  transaction  as  best  I  could. 

5w,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  make  this  just  as  brief  as  possible,  and 
ly  want  to  define  the  position  and  the  situation  as  it  presents 
f  to  me,  and  I  have  tried  to  do  it  in  the  shortest  and  most  concbe 
ner.     Now,  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  are 
g  the  line  of  my  part  of  the  grain  traffic, 
le  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
r.  Merrill.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  now  present  Mr.  H.  D.  Irwin,  repre- 
ing  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Exchange,  who  wishes  merely 
e  a  brief.     And  to  say  that  one  of  the  five  representatives  of  that 
ange  will  be  here  next  week  to  answer  any  questions  that  the 
mittee  may  have  to  ask. 
16  Chairman.  Your  brief  is  in  writing! 
r.  Irwin,  It  is. 
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TESTIHOFT  OF  HK.  H.  D.  IBWIN,  OF  PHTLAOELiraiA,  PA.,  Q] 
EXFOBTEB. 

(The  witness  waa  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chaibman.  Just  give  your  name  and  business  cojmectioa 

Mr.  Ibwin.  My  name  is  H.  D.  Irwin.     I  am  a  grain  export 

Philadelphia. 
We  would  he  very  glad,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  come  back  any  day 

week  to  answer  any  questions  and  throw  any  light  on  the  sul 

We  are  interested  there,  in  Philadelphia,  from  the  export  and  m 

standpoint. 
The  Chairman.  Yes.     If  the  hearings  are  continued  next 

you  will  be  advised. 

(The  following  protest  was  filed  by  Mr.  Irwin.) 

THE  PROTEST  OP  THE  COMMERCUL  EXCHANGE  OF  PHILADEl 
AGAINST  THE  PASSAGE  OF  TUB  LEGISLATION  OOBfPBISED  IN 
7521,  WHICH  IS  NOW  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  COHUnTBE  ON  . 
CULTURE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBE8ENTAT1VES. 

Section  1  makes  it  uolawful  for  any  pennti  nr  Hsmciation  to  fiend  or  receive  \ 
telegraph  or  telephone  line  any  meBsage  relating  to  a  contract  for  future  deli\ 
grain,  cotton,  or  other  farm  products  without  intending  that  the  said  products  t 
trarted  for  shall  be  actually  delivered  or  received,  etc.,  and  provider  that  any 
guilty  of  violating  thia  section  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  thaik 
nor  lees  than  $500  and  imprisoned  for  from  one  to  six  months  for  each  measage. 

Section  2  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person  or  association  senc 
receiving  any  message  relating  to  a  contract  for  the  future  delivery  of  said  farm  pr 
to  fumien  on  demand  an  affidavit  to  the  sender  or  recipient  that  he  ia  the  owner 
products  so  contracted  for,  and  that  he  has  the  intention  to  deliver  said  prodi 
that  the  said  products  are  at  the  time  in  actual  course  of  growth  on  land  ow; 
occupied  by  him  and  that  he  has  the  intention  to  deliver  said  products  or  tha 
at  the  time  legally  entitled  to  the  right  oE  future  poeseeeion  of  said  products  und 
by  virtue  of  a  contract  tor  the  sale  and  future  delivery  thereof,  previously  mi 
the  owner  of  said  producM,  etc. 

Section  3  proviaes  thai  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  telegraph  or  telephone  Uses  o 
owners  or  employees  to  allow  the  use  of  said  lines  lor  the  transDiission  of  mi 
relating  to  suet)  contracts  as  are  described  in  section  1  to  interstate  or  foreign  cou 
and  infractions  shall  be  punished  bv  a  tine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  nor  leas  that 

Section  4  makes  it  unlawful  for  telugraph  or  telephone  companies  or  their  emp 
to  transmit  or  to  receive  from  persons  engaged  in  a  commieeion  or  brokerage  hi 
or  (rom  a  produce  exchange,  corporation,  or  association  any  interstata  or  foreig 
sages  relating  to  contracts  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  the  named  farm  products 
the  person  or  produce  exchange,  corporation,  or  association  shall  have  filed  wi 
telegraph  or  telephone  company  an  affidavit  that  the  message  or  mesaages  sen 
be  sent  for  the  following  six  months  will  not  relate  to  any  such  contracts  as  arc  des 
in  section  1,  etc.  Lapses  upon  the  uart  of  tel^taph  or  telephone  companies 
he  penalized  in  the  sum  of  from  five  nundred  to  one  thousand  dollars,  and  fain? 
ments  in  affidavits  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  one  thouaand  to  five  ihi 
dollars. 

Section  5  provides  that  every  book,  newspaper,  pamphlet,  letter,  writing,  oi 
publication  containing  a  notice,  account,  or  record  of  the  transactioDB  of  any  pt 
exchange  wherein  such  contracts  as  are  described  in  section  1  are  made,  is  Je 
to  be  unmailable  matter,  and  for  using  the  mails  with  it  anytme  shall  be  finei 
one  thousand  to  five  thousand  dollars  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  m 

Section  6  gives  the  Postmaster-General  the  right  to  stamp  with  the  word  "unli 
any  mail  matter  containing  a  notice,  account,  or  record  of  the  tranaactione  • 
produce  exchange  wherein  option  transactions  are  made,  and  to  prevent  its  de 
to  the  addressee. 

Paraphrasing  the  famous  utterance  of  Madame  Roland,  one  m%ht  well  exclain 
reading  the  above.  "O,  Interstate  Commerce,  bow  many  crimes  are  sought  to  b< 
mittea  in  thy  name." 
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It  is  difficult  to  specifically  state  with  any  degree  of  brevity  our  opposition  as  mer- 
chamta  to  the  pioviBions  of  this  bill,  which  appears  to  us  to  have  but  one  object  in  view, 
and  that  is  the  destruction  of  our  organizations  under  the  pretense  of  being  aimed  at 
the  suppression  of  trading  in  "futures."  The  authors  of  these  ill-conceived  and,  ss 
we  regard  them,  unconatitutional  meaeuree  do  not  seem  to  comprehend  that  in  destroy- 
ing the  exchanges  and  boards  of  trade  they  are  taking  away  from  the  large  class  of 
agriculturists  their  greatest  safeguard  and  protection,  and  that  their  attompls  to  stop 
speculation  in  grain  would  take  from  the  fanners  tne  balance  wheel  that  has  dono 
more  for  the  farmer's  benefit  than  any  legislation  devised  by  man  coiild  effect.  They 
seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  for  everv  seller  there  must  be  a  buyer  and  for  overv 
buyer  a  seller,  and  that  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  world  regulates  prices,  which 
are  never  to  be  controlled  by  legislation. 

Ex-President  Roosevelt  in  a  public  address  some  time  ago  wisely  said:  "It  seems  to 
me  that  the  oue  lesson  more  important  for  our  people  to  learn  than  any  other  is,  that 
no  division  of  our  people  by  classes  or  sections  can  work  any  good.  In  the  long  run, 
we  are  all  going  up  or  down  t(^ther." 

If  we  will  substitute  the  word  "legislators"  for  the  word  "people,"  the  sentence  is 
well  adapted  to  the  present  esse. 

It  were  well  to  remember  that  the  grain  crops  of  the  United  States  are  well  above 
the  requirements  of  our  population,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  production  is 
consumed  at  points  far  distant  from  those  where  the  crops  are  grown,  and  that  this 
surplus  plays  a  large  part  in  both  interstate  and  forekn  traffic.  We  have  gone  beyond 
the  time  when  the  trader  bartered  jackknives  for  skins,  or  when  the  settler  plimted 
sufficient  seed  to  provide  only  enough  bread  for  his  fiunily. 

Production  having  passed  local  or  home  consumption,  the  natural  evolution  or 
development  of  trade  required  an  adaptation  of  conditions,  so  that  the  surplus  of  our 
crops  could  be  marketed  advantageously,  and  the  demands  of  that  trade  brought  into 
play  the  forces  required  to  handle  greater  quantities,  and  from  these  demands  great 
nilroads  multiplied  their  tracks  and  with  the  advancement  of  ocean  commerce,  opened 
to  the  farmer  tne  marts  of  the  world. 

Naturally,  as  trade  expanded,  new  machinery  was  necessary  to  handle  a  greater 
surplusage  of  production,  and  as  a  part  of  this  machinery  the  grain  exchanges  of  the 
country  ^w  out  of  nothing  into  that  proficiency  by  which  the  surplus  of  the  crops 
ns  distributad  to  the  highest  bidders  with  the  least  cost  to  the  producer,  to  whom 
were  brought  thedailyprii'csrulii^in  all  parte  of  thecivilized  world,  that  he  might  be 
guided  in  nis  dealings. 

These  grain  exchanges,  which  have  enjoyed  a  fairly  good  reputation  until  recent 
sessions  of  Congress,  seemed  to  fill  an  important  need,  and  some  in  the  large  cities, 
near  thepoint  of  production  or  near  the  chief  export  markets,  have  become  recogniied 
ts  peculiarly  fitted  for  operations  that  are  not  common  to  all.  Several  of  the  large 
eichanges  in  great  cities  nave  become  the  centerti  of  what  is  known  as  option  trading 
u  a  natural  result  of  very  large  handling  of  the  ffl<'tUBl  grain  through  those  cities, 
vfaich  have  become  known  as  th&  chief  grain  markets  of  the  United  States,  as,  for 
instance,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Milwaukee,  Toledo,  and  New  York. 

Chicago,  by  reason  of  Its  central  position,  iti^  lake  and  rail  facilities  for  receivii^  and 
flipping,  its  many  commercial  advantages,  and  the  enterprise  of  ita  merchants,  takes 
(he  hist  rank  a»  an  option  market  because  of  its  immense  volume  of  actual  or  "cash" 
(rain  business.  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  are  natural  markets,  by  their  geographical 
position  best  adapted  to  the  handling  of  the  immense  spring-wheat  crops  of  the  North- 
rest,  and  by  the  natural  evolution  of  trade  supplied  with  facilities  tor  storing,  for 
niilling,  and  forshipping,  at  a  minimum  expense,  thcgigantic  trade  resulting  from  the 
agricultural  wealth  of  that  sei'tion. 

Milwaukee  and  Tole<lo,  from  their  advantageous  sites,  offer  peculiar  advanta^  for 
rnarketing  certain  grains  and  their  products  and  New  York  (with  Buffalo  practically 
Upon  its  warehouse  list,  to  furnish  additionpl  facilities  as  a  depot  and  distributing 
aointto  theEastand  tiiEuriirie)and  its gre^tlransporLation  lines,  giviiigan  outlet  from 
ihe  interior  to  the  entire  world,  offers  a  market  to  every  commodity.  These  places  do 
Ai^re  volumes  of  opti<m  trading  because  they  do  large  volumes  of  actual  grain  business, 
«ie  producing  the  other. 

The  grain  exchanges  in  these  marls  have  become  a  recognized  necessity  of  commerce. 
rhe  functions  of  an  exchange  are  to  centralize  trading  bv  giving  a  place  of  meeting 
» the  individualsengagud  in  one  branch  of  trade  orsuchotner  branches  as  are  naturally 
allied  with  that  tra<le;  to  provide  and  disseminate  news  from  other  markets  for  the 
iMmmon  information  of  its  members;  to  regulate  the  trade  by  rules  that  have  grown 
out  of  the  common  experience;  and  to  adjust  speedily  any  business  controversies  of 
members,  or  their  clients  represented  by  members.  They  systematize  the  businesB, 
distribute  the  cost  of  their  maintenam-e  over  the  many,  and  in  every  way  work  to  the 
public  good.    Indirectly  and  directly  they  work  to  the  benefit  of  millions  of  people 
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who  know  nothing  at  all  of  their  workings.  The  laws  of  trade  require  to  be  aa  juit  m 
thoHe  of  legislation,  and  to  prulect  without  imposing  a  bondage  or  constraint  otbef 
than  that  of  honcaty  and  fair  dealing. 

We  Bubniit  that  there  are  evils  in  option  trading,  aa  there  are  evil  featuiee  of  &11 
biuinees  traneactiona  of  great  mnenilude,  but  that  it  would  be  impoaaible  to  draw  the 
line  by  a  government  decree  aboliehing  all  option  tiadii^,  without  doinf  greater  hum 
to  a  luger  Dumber  engaged  in  legitiniale  buaineaa  than  are  now  injured  by  the  abiue 
of  the  privilege. 

It  would  be  putting  an  absolute  and  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands  of  men  unable  to 
discriminate  and' judge  impartiallv.  The  grain  busineaa  is  conducted  in  a  rapid 
manner  and  the  telegrams  are  largely  dune  in  cipher.  Any  telegraph  operator  might 
hinder  or  prevent  a  men.'hant  from  consummating  any  trade hy  demanding  an  affidavit, 
in  the  preparatiun  of  which  the  lime  lost  would  cause  the  ioae  of  the  businew  opportit- 
nity.  There  would  be  no  need  for  public  grain  elevators,  because  if  the  aaieguard^ 
that  now  permit  large  and  email  inerchaiita  to  hold  hedged  stocks  of  grain  or  flour  were 
aboiiahed,  none  but  the  very  wealthy  merchants  could  afford  to  take  the  risk  o(  carry- 
ing stocks  of  grain  on  speculation,  anu  the  public  elevators  would  either  become  private 
elevators  for  theniono|>ulistsor  be  dime  away  with  entirely.  Nol^istatorhas  the  right 
to  stigmatize  asHociatiuns  of  honorable  merchants  as  commercial  crimimilB,  and  the 
question  arises  whether  he  is  not  a  greater  offender  apainst  our  libertiea  who  endeavon 
1u  deprive  commerce  of  the  right  to  flow  freely  in  its  accustomed  channels. 

How  is  the  postmaster  to  tell  what  letters  are  contraband  without  violating  the  sanc- 
tity of  private  corre8)M>iidence,  and  if  the  pust.al  officials  are  given  that  right  over  the 
mail  of  the  grain  men'hants.  is  that  nut  a  violation  of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
< 'onstitution  of  what  has  been  <-allGd  free  America? 

The  farmer,  the  miller,  the  merchant^  the  elevator  man,  and  the  exporter  have  com- 
bined to  make  the  large  fpiin  eTcbatiges  their  clearing  houaes,  througb  the  simple  and 
natural  process  of  evolution,  iust  as  the  bonkii^  houses  in  laive  cities  have  simplified 
their  exchanges  with  each  other  by  the  creation  of  central  clearing  houses.  Instead 
of  the  drst  national  or  any  other  individual  bank  carrying  its  batch  of  checks  that  it 


charges  that  bank  with  the  tutal  of  chcrks  drawn  against  that  bank  that  have  hf«a 
deposited  by  other  banks,  settling  upon  the  difference.  Thus  is  the  biudneaa  that 
amounts  to  hundreds  of  thousands  or  millions  of  dollars  daily  expeditiously  and 
simply  cleared  and  sc(tle<l.  Quit«  as  simply  is  the  business  of  the  grain  exchan^ 
settled  by  the  exchange  of  contracts;  if  there  were  no  exchanges,  A  would  have  to 
deliver  his  grain  to  B,  who  might  have  to  tender  it  to  C,  etc.,  and  all  the  delicate  ma- 


chinery that  had  been  perfected  by  years  of  experience  would  be  thrown  away.     It 

1.1  '^g  ;^^^  ^^g  praf'lical  to  require  the  merchant  who  owed  for  the  wheat  to  pay  th» 

cash  instead  of  by  check,  and  just  as  lune  to  inquire  whether  the  treasury  note 


had  bullion  behind  it  each  time  that  a  transaction  required  the  payment  of 

and  to  force  the  people  to  take  the  gold  or  silver  instead  of  the  more  conve ,. 

handled  bit  of  papiT  with  its  promise  to  pay  that  has  always  been  regarded  as  money. 
The  option  trade  or  future  is  just  an  much  t.ne  promise  to  pay  as  the  treasury  note,  aiid 
as  entirely  legitimate.  It  would  be  a  manifest  impossibility  and  hardship  to  require 
of  each  buyer  and  seller  an  alfidavit  that  he  had  the  ai'tual  wheat  to  deliver  or  that  bit 
desire  topurchaso  grain  for  future  deli  very  would  bebiuted  uponhisactiial  need  for  the 
grain.  This  provision  s(«ms  to  be  an  attempt  to  inlermedale  with  private  businev 
that  should  be  and  by  right  ia  beyomi  the  province  of  any  government  of  a  free  people. 
Hn  far  as  speculation  is  coni^eriied,  and  esiie<'ia11y  the  speculation  in  conunoditiea.  the 
eflortsotmosts|ieculalors  in  the  groin  markets  have  been  to  enhance  the  price  of  grain. 
by  controlling,  through  purchase,  the  stock  or  supply.and  to  thus.directly  or  indirectly, 
benelit  theproilucer  rather  than  work  to  his  injur)|.  The  consumers  are  usually  thoie 
that  actually  suffer,  but  tile  defdre  to  do  away  with  the  exehaiues  does  not  seem  to 
come  from  Inem.  Speculation  isusuallynrctty  well  balanced,  ancihelps  to  makestable 
markets  and  prices.  In  the  old  davs  before  the  exchanges,  when  the  informaiiuD 
was  not  at  the  scr\'i<'e  of  all,  it  might  liavo  been  and  probably  was  possible  for  ons  maa 
to  control  prict-s  liy  reaM)n  of  superior  facilities  for  ootaining  private  information,  but 
of  late  years  and  since  the  expansion  of  the  exchanges  the  buyer  and  seller  have  equal 
access  to  price  and  statistical  information,  and  if  one  gets  any  advantage  over  the  other, 
it  is  liecause  he  is  pocjsessed  of  superior  business  acumen.  Foeeibly  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  be  invoked  to  legislate  that  all  men  should  have  the  same  businets 
judgment  and  the  some  brain  power;  that  would  be  as  sensible  and  practicable  it 
some  of  the  other  bills  now  wiieht  to  be  placed  U)xm  the  statute  books. 

Anyone  that  has  studied  the  history  of  prices  may  readily  see  that  every  step  fix- 
ward  has  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  producer,  and  that  he  lus  gained  by  every  move- 
ment of  the  grain  exchanges  lo  gather  from  and  distribute  to  all  parts  of  the  world  the 
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open  pricee  in  the  world's  markets,  until,  as  at  present,  the  smalleet  bnner  may  have 
free  of  chai^  in  his  daily  or  weekly  paper,  the  mfonuatlon  th&t  fifty  years  ago  was  not 
to  be  obtained  even  by  the  favored  few;  tor  the  exchangee  have  given  free  accese  to 
newspaper  and  trade  representatives,  and  have  distributed  gratis  the  information,  to 
obtain  which  an  anny  of  men  Iih"  been  well  paid.  "Hiat  this  information  is  now  so 
easily  to  be  had  comes  from  concentration,  organization,  and  development. 

The  factors  of  civilization  are  so  many  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  into  a  lengthy 
dissertation  to  tell  what  methods  have  beet  served  to  attain  the  ^«at  ends,  that  once 
would  have  been  deemed  impossible  of  achievement;  but  speaking  for  the  grain  ex- 
changes alone,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  present  day  information  as  to  the  world's 
crops,  the  daily  or  often  hourly  fluctuations  m  the  great  markets  of  the  world,  the  news 
of  crop  conditions,  visible  supply,  world's  requirements,  and  all  the  great  mass  of 
valuable  statistics  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  electric  wire,  is  aa  much  the  result  of 
human  enterprise  and  cooperation  as  (hat  electric  wire  over  which  it  passes. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  procress  in  the  publication  of  information  has  the  fanner 
found  the  railroad  workins  to  his  ultimate  benefit.  Not  so  many  years  ago,  lees  than 
twenty,  the  farmer  in  far  Nebraska  burned  his  com  in  preference  to  selling  it  for  6  or 
10  cents  per  bushel  to  buyers  for  Chicago,  or  the  Atlantic  export  markets,  and  the 
railroad  received  25  or  30  cents  per  bushel  to  cany  the  grain  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
The  progress  of  railroad  development  opened  the  road  to  the  Gulf  and  now  the  brmer 
in  Nebraska  can  sell  his  grain  to  exporters  at  New  Orleans  orGalveetonforas  high  a  net 
price  as  that  paid  those  competitors  in  Ohio  or  Indiana  who  ship  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
ooard ,  These  advantages  have  come,  like  the  information  that  the  exchanges  furnish, 
from  development. 

Undoubtedly  some  individual  has,  or  individuals  have,  suSered  from  errors  of  the 
telegraph,  or  from  exactions  or  oppressions  of  the  railroad  companies,  and  others  have 
BuJSered  from  wrongdoing  of  membeiB  of  exchangee,  for  man,  the  instrument,  is  only 
human  and  history  is  filled  with  tales  of  man  s  error,  oppression,  and  crime;  but 
despite  all  these,  mankind  has  benefited  from  all  three  of  these  great  instruments  of 
wheels  of  progress. 

If  the  Government  is  asked  to  break  up  the  exchanges  by  prohibiting  their  dealings, 
why  not  legislate  to  take  down  the  telegraph  wires  and  tear  up  the  rauroad  beds? 

What  benefit  will  it  be  to  the  farmer  to  abolish  option  trading  in  ^in?  At  present 
the  producer  of  a  crop  can  read  in  his  paper  the  daily  prices  of  his  grain,  and  get  a 
betlerideaof  its  valueinatlpartsof  Amenca  or  Europe  than  the  producer  of  any  other 
commodity  in  the  world.  Hehas  the  benefit  of  the  world's  competition,  for  the  buyer 
can  protect  himself  in  its  purchase  by  a  hedging  sale  ia  an^  one  of  a  dozen  different 
markets.  The  buyer,  if  a  miller,  can  buy  larte  quantities  in  safety,  because  he  can 
have  his  hedge  open  until  he  shall  have  milled  his  grain,  or  have  sold  his  product  for 
future  milling  and  delivery.  The  exporter  can  hedge  his  sale  of  actual  gram,  which  is 
not  always  obtainable  for  immediate  shipment,  by  a  purchase  of  a  hedging  option,  or 
if  he  has  a  surplus  stock  of  actual  grain,  can  contract  against  it  for  a  future  delivery  of  a 
similar  quantity,  and  thus  minimize  his  risk  in  business,  and  the  farmer,  if  not  ready 
to  deliver  his  grain  immediately,  although  anxious  to  sell  at  the  ruling  price,  can  sell 
a  proportionate  Quantity  for  future  delivery  in  his  nearest  laige  gram  market.  His 
or  their  profit  is  tnen  covered,  and  he  is,  or  they  are,  not  subject  to  the  fluctuations  or 
declines  that  may  follow,  (or  no  ia  hedged,  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  him  or  them  to 
do  is  to  unloose  tne  hedge  when  delivering,  milling,  or  shipping  tiie  actual  grain. 

If  the  exchange  as  a  body  were  to  deal  as  monopolists  in  grain  and  had  the  power  to 
depress  or  raise  prices  at  will,  that  would  be  a  matter  for  lawful  restriction,  but  as 
the  exchanges  are  only  meeting  places  for  the  operations  of  individual  merchants 
embarked  in  the  one  business,  and  the  individual  dealing  is  governed  by  rules  that 
prescribe  honorable  methods,  dishonorable  transactions  are  prohibited  by  stringent 
r^ulations  or  punished  by  expulsion;  the  exchangee  are  no  more  deserving  of  being 
put  out  of  business  than  any  other  merchant  or  merchants  are  to  be  deprived  of  their 
right  to  buy  or  sell. 

Through  the  exrhances  the  small  dealer  has  been  made  the  equal  of  the  merchants 
of  lai^e  resources,  and  the  information  at  the  command  of  one  is  not  denied  to  the  other. 
Speaking  for  our  own  organization  we  may  truly  assert  that  the  bulk  of  our  member- 
ship ia  composed  of  men  who  began  in  a  small  way,  and  whose  business  has  grown  from 
a  retail  trade  into  more  or  less  targe  proportions.  We  have  no  monopolists,  but  do 
have  knowledge  of  many  members  whose  business  ability  and  enterprise  have  been 
rewarded  through  the  possession  of  such  qualities. 

The  western  or  producing  section  of  our  country  is  represented  upon  our  floor  by 
brokers,  who,  as  agpntfi  for  wcHtem  ehipping  houses,  located  either  in  the  large  centers 
or  such  cities  as  Peoria,  Columbus,  or  Indlanapolip,  or  a  host  of  other  places  in  the 
grain  districts,  offer  grain  for  sale.    No  one  is  forced  lo  buy  or  to  sell,  and  the  farmer  is 
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jufit  &B  free  to  trade  directly  with  the  merchaotR  if  he  cbotweB  to  offer  hia  gmin  direct 

to  the  eaBtem  buyer. 

If  the  exchanges  were  abolished,  or  option  trading  prohibited,  where  would  be  the 
beoefit  to  the  farmers?  So  far  as  our  own  exchange  is  concerned,  we  have  no  option 
trading  upon  our  own  floors  to  lose,  for  we  have  found  it  neceaury  to  do  our  hedging 
in  the  exchanges  at  the  lai^  and  active  nmrkete,  euch  as  Chicago  or  MinneapoliB, 
where  the  concentration  of  that  form  of  buniness,  consequent  upon  their  nearness  Va 
the  grain  fleldH,  gives  usthe  opportunity  to  find  always  the  buver  or  seller.  We  can  get 
along  without  what  some  call  the  "speculative"  trading,  because  there  are  better 
option  markets  open  to  us,  whose  figures  come  to  us  on  the  electric  wire  as  rapidly 
aa  they  can  be  recorded.  We  recognize  the  neceeeity  for  such  trading  as  a  part  of 
our  l^itimate  buniness,  and  the  farmer  would  quickly  find,  if  the  trade  were  deprived 
of  such  facilities,  the  aame  necessity  for  his  own  protection.  The  power  to  nedge 
must  exist  somewhere,  and,  like  water  seeking  its  level,  that  location  which  lus 
evolved  from  trade  demand  is  the  fittest.  If  you  take  awa^  the  power  to  trade,  by 
which  the  exchanges  are  held  tt^cther,  you  take  away  their  support,  and  if  the  ex- 
changes are  abolished  what  will  the  Federal  Government  substitute  tor  them?  Can 
the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  take  the  place  of  thousands  of  trained  and  experienced 
merchants?  Ana  can  the  system  which  has  developed  from  the  combined  experience 
and  enterprise  of  several  generations  of  trained  merchants  be  equalled  by  that  of  a 
government  bureau  that  ie  the  creature  of  a  single  administration?  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  great  array  of  statistical  information  that  is  now  furnished,  'w»t 
developed  by  the  need  for  information  to  guide  both  the  option  and  cash  grain  fjrading, 
and  that  if  the  occupation  of  the  exchangee  as  a  trading  body  is  to  be  ta^en  away  the 
information  will  not  be  a<-ceHij)ble,  because  there  will  not  be  the  means  t«  provide  it. 
Then  the  farmer  will  be  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  buyer  of  his  grain  than  ever  before, 
for  he  will  lack  the  guidance  of  that  information  and  be  nut  back  to  the  methods  of 
1850,  or  a  time  when  everything  was  chaotic,  and  he  shall  have  nothing  but  his  own 
judgment  to  help  him  to  tell  what  the  \'alue  or  price  of  his  grain  should  De.  Perhaps 
by  that  time  under  a  govemment  bureau  system  he  may  be  taken  over  entirely  by 
a  depaitment  and  sell  only  under  that  department's  mstructions,  but  it  is  aum 
probable  that  within  a  very  short  time  he  would  be  aa  eager  to  get  back  that  which 
had  been  legislated  out  of  exist«nce  as  his  legislative  agents  ar«  now  to  take  it  away 
from  him. 

Wo  do  not  assume  that  under  present  conditions  the  exchangee  are  acting  tor  the 
— d  of  the  farmer  alone.     Men  enter  the  grain  business  as  they  do  any  other  requiring 


e  of  their  wit«  and  the  investment  of  their  capital,  to  make  what  theyci 
out  of  it.  We  do  assume,  however,  that  the  grain  merctujit  is  in  as  honorable  a  clas 
as  any  other  engaged  in  other  branches,  either  of  business  or  agriculture.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  him  to  resort  to  fraud  or  chicanery  to  makea  living  ornifl  fortune,  and  he  ia 
as  much  entitled  to  the  fruit  of  his  labor  and  the  protection  of  the  law  as  any  other 
merchant  or  farmer.  The  grain  exchanges  have  not  been  built  upon  the  sandy  foun- 
dations of  dishonorable  dealing,  or  they  would  have  gone  out  of  busineee  like  the  dis- 
reputable bucket  shopB  and  lotteries  long  ago.  The  honesty  of  the  country  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  class,  either  fanners  or  legiilatora,  any  more  than  the  wisdom  or 
The  Government  has  no  more  right  to  prescribe  one  branch  of  honorable  b 
another,  and  could  as  legally  interdict  the  purchase  by  a  railroad  of  a  quantity  of  laila 
for  delivery  during  the  year,  or  restrain  a  merchant  from  buying  in  the  winter  bisBlock 
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of  spring  clothing  for  forward  shipment,  as  it  could  a  miller  from  buying  biawheali 
selling  his  flour  in  advance  of  the  time  of  delivery,  or  an  exporter  from  conbacti — ' 
buy  a  cargo  of  grain  for  future  delivery,  or  from  selling  it  upon  similar  tarmB.     SI 


selling  his  flour  in  advance  of  the  time  of  delivery,  or  an  exporter  from  contacting  In 
buy  a  cargo  of  grain  for  future  delivery,  or  from  selling  it  upon  similar  tarmB.  Shiue- 
('peare  says,  somewhere,  that  "you  do  take  my  life  when  you  take  away  the  means  of 


preserving  il."  and  the  grain  business  is  our  method  of  preeervxng  life.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  ourcountry,  framed  by  men  who  were  at  least  the  equals  of  the  preeeot  custodian 
iif  our  libcnies,  wisely  left  something  to  the  power  of  our  States  besides  guaranteeing  u> 
certain  inalienable  privileges.  Are  we  in  this  day  of  boasted  enlightenment  to  go  lurk 
to  the  sway  of  a  despotism,  masking  behind  the  title  of  the  United  States  of  Amerk't? 

Savl.  L.  McEniobt,  PrMtdrnf. 

H.  DbWitt  Ihwik. 

Jas.  L.  KrNO. 

Wm.  p.  Bunton. 

C.  H.  Beli,. 

Mr.  Merrill.  Mr.  E.  P.  Peck,  of  the  Omaha  Ebcchange,  wishes  to 
make  a  brief  statement  with  reference  to  the  attitude  of  that  ex- 
change toward  the  bill. 

The  Chaibman.  Very  welt. 
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TESTDCOIT   OF   XS.   XSWAU)  P.   FECK,   OF   OKAEA,   SXBB., 
SSFBXSXXTOIO  TBI  OKAHA  OSAIS  SZCHAHOE. 

(The  witness  was  duly  swom  l^  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairkan.  State  the  character  of  your  bucrinefls  to  the  re- 
porter, BO  that  it  maj  be  apart  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Fkck.  I  am  here,  Hr.  Chainnan,  representmg  the  Omaha 
Grain  Exchange,  and,  in  behalf  of  that  exchan^,  which  handles 
almost  entirely  cash  grain,  we  wish  to  enter  pur  protest  against  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  which  in  our  judgment  we  feel  would  be  very 
detrimental  to  the  cash  grain  interests  of  Omaha  and  Nebraska. 

That  "is  all  I  care  to  say. 

The  CHAiBifAN.  Would  you  mind  answering  a  question  or  two, 
because  I  would  like  to  get  your  views  upon  some  matters  ? 

Mr.  Feck.  No,  sir.     I  would  be  glad  to  answer. 

The  Chaibuan.  Suppose  that  the  construction  put  upon  this  bill 
would  be  such  that  it  would  not  be  used,  if  enacted  into  law  to  intet^ 
fere  in  any  way  with  the  hedging  process  as  it  is  now  carried  on  in 
the  grain  trade.  In  your  judgment  would  it  then  interfere  hann- 
fully  with  the  grain  business  ? 

Mr.  Pbos.  Ii  I  understand  your  question  correctly,  do  you  mean 
would  we  be  able  to  continue  hedging  as  we  now  do  t 

The  Chaibman.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Pbok,  I  can  not  consider  it  would  be  detrimental  if  we  are 
allowed  to  he<^e  as  we  do  now. 

The  CHAmHAN.  Your  protection  in  the  market  is  largely  in  the 
facility  that  hedging  givee  you  t 

Mr.  Peck,  Yes,  sir.    We  buy  cash  grain  and  hold  it. 

Mr.  Hauqek.  In  the  event  we  pass  this  bill,  would  it  be  possible  to 
hedge  t 

Mr.  Peck.  In  the  event  you  pass  this  bill  I  can  not  see  how  you 
could  hedge. 

Mr.  Hadqgn.  It  would  absolutely  do  away  with  hedging  I 

Mr.  Peck.  Absolutely,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Merrill.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question:  In  hedging  on  grun, 
you  do  not  contemplate  delivery  of  that  grain  1 

Mr.  Peck.  Very  rarely. 

Mr.  Burleson.  But  the  hedging  in  grain  is  based  on  a  real  transac- 
tion in  grain,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Peck.  Yes,  and  no. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Will  you  give  me  a  transaction  in  hedging  that  is 
not  based  upon  a  real  transaction  in  grain) 

Mr.  Peck.  I  think  I  can. 

Mr.  Burleson.  All  right:  give  it. 

Mr.  Peck.  I  have  purchased  100,000  bushels  of  cash  wheat, 
and 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  start  right  out  with  an  actual  transaction. 
That  is  the  very  point.  You  said  you  could  give  a  case  of  hedging 
that  did  not  involve  an  actual  transaction. 

Mr.  Peck.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  finish,  I  think  I  can  make 
myself  clear.    May  I  finish  1 

Mr.  BtTBLESON.  Certainly  you  may  finish.  But  I  would  like  to 
have  you  understand  the  question  before  you  start. 

Mr.  Peck.  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Then  go  ahead. 
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Mr,  Peoe.  I  purchased  100,000  buehels  of  wheat.  I  hedge  that 
wheat  in  Chicago.  I  have  no  intention  of  shipping  it  to  C^cago, 
because  the  milling  interests  North  and  South  would  make  a  better 
market  for  me  than  it  would  be  to  fulfill  that  contract  with  Chicago 
to  deliver,  and  conse<]Ufintly  in  sixty  days  from  now,  instead  of 
filling  that  contract  with  Chicago,  I  would  ship  that  wheat  either  to 
Minneapolis  or  the  South,  so  mat  when  I  answered  your  question 
and  answered  "Yes,  and  no,"  I  did  so  because,  when  I  made  this 
hedge  in  Chicago,  I  knew  I  would  never  ship  the  wheat  there. 

lk&.  Burleson.  Yes;  but,  Mr.  Peck,  you  start  out  with  an  actual 
transaction  in  actual  grain,  a  bona  fide  transaction  in  actual  grain. 
Now,  my  question  was,  Could  there  be  a  case  of  hedging  without  an 
actual  transaction  in  grain,  or  a  transaction  in  actual  grain  I 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  there  would  not  be  anv  occasion 
for  the  hedge,  would  there,  unless  grain  was  to  be  handled  some- 
where along  the  line  ? 

Mr.  Peck.  There  would  be  no  occasion  for  me  to  hedge  unless  I 
had  bought  the  grain. 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  If  this  bill  confines  itself  exclusively  to  transac- 
tions where  there  is  no  intention  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  seller 
to  deliver  or  the  buyer  to  receive,  and  if  it  has  no  connection  what- 
ever with  an  actual  transaction  in  a  product,  could  it  hurt  you  J 

Mr.  Peck.  If  I  have  got  to  make  an  affidavit  to  the  fact  tnat  when 
I  sell  this  wheat  I  am  going  to  actually  deliver  that  wheat,  it  does, 
because  I  have  no  intention  of  delivering  it  when  I  make  th%  sate. 

Mr.  Burleson.  But  you  have  bought  an  amount  of  wheat  before 
you  attempt  to  hedge^  and  you  do  expect  to  receive  that  particular 
quantity  ol  wheat  which  you  are  attempting  to  hedge  ? 

Mr.  Peck.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Peck.  But  I  have  no  intention  of  filling  that  hedge  when  I  make 
the  sale. 

Mr.  John  W.  Snyder,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  You  simply  do  that  to 
protect  your  profit? 

Mr.  Peck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  The  hedging  is  a  matter  of  insurance?  It  insures  you 
against  loss  ? 

Mr.  Peck.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked  of 
Mr.  Peck  ?    If  not,  we  will  excuse  you,  Mr,  Peck. 

Mr.  Merrill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  present  Mr.  E.  J.  Furiong,  of 
the  Milwaukee  Exchange. 

TESTIHOVT  OF  MB.  EDWABD  J.  FUKLOHG,  OF  lOLWAITKXE. 
WIS.,  FIBST  VICE-PBESIBEHT  OF  TEE  KUWATTXEB  CHAM- 
BER  OF   COMMERCE. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  FuBLONO.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the 
Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  exchange  of  over  600  members, 
which  deals  very  largely  in  grain,  and  a  very  la^e  volume  of  cash 
grun  is  dealt  in  on  this  exchange.  We  merely  wish  to  state  that  in 
our  opinion  this  bill  will  work  mcalculable  harm  to  the  grun  trade 
and  kmdred  trade. 
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The  Chaibman.  That  is  all  the  statement  jou  wish  to  make? 
Ifr.  FuBLONG.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  Mbbbill.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  now  wish  to  present  Mr.  Hallet,  of 
the  Minneapolis  Exchange. 

TSSTnOVT  OF  XB.  F.  A.  HAIIBT,  OF  lOSTSAFOLIS,  KIXV.. 
DIRECTOS  OF  THE  MIHVKAPOILIS  CEUCBEB  OF  COXXESCE. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chaicman.) 

The  Cbajbhan.  Mr.  Hallet,  please  state  your  name  and  any  offioal 
connection  you  may  have. 

]>&.  Hallet,  My  name  is  F.  A.  Hallet.  I  am  director  of  the 
Chamber  of  Conmierce,  Minneapolis,  "Minn 

iSi.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  representing  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  ifinneapolis,  the  greatest  primary  wheat  market  of  the 
world  and  the  milling  center  of  the  world,  also  the  latfiest  flax-crush- 
ing center,  I  desire  to  register  a  protest  against  the  enactment  of  this 
bin  into  a  law,  as  I  think  it  would  seriously  interfere  with  our  vast 
grain  interests  of  Minneapolis  and  the  Northwest.     That  is  all. 

The  Chaibhan.  Is  there  a  future  market  in  flax  t 

Mr.  Hallet.  There  is  a  future  market  in  flax  in  Duluth  only. 

The  Chaibhan.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  there  is  not  a  future 
market  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hallet.  Well,  the  flax  interests  are  in  the  East,  and  the  ship- 
ments of  flax  and  the  receipts  of  flax  are,  I  think,  Ian;er  at  Duluth  than 
in  any  other  market  of  the  country.  The  cru^ing  interests  are 
lai^r  in  Minneapolis  than  in  any  other  center.  The  flax  market 
has  been  established  at  Duluth  and  has  continued  there.  We  have 
traded  in  flax  futures,  but  the  trade  was  so  very  light  and  not  on  the 
increase  that  it  has  been  abandoned  entirely. 

The  Chaibhan.  Do  you  know  whether  the  millers  of  Minneapolis 
make  a  rule  of  hedging  on  the  future  market  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  They  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Is  there  much  fluctuation  in  the  flax  market  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  flax  market; 
but  there  have  been  some  very  lai^  fluctuations. 

&Ir.  Cocks.  In  proportion  to  the  wheat  or  other  futures,  what  are 
the  flax  fluctuations  ? 

Mr.  Hallet,  They  are  much  greater. 

Mr.  Hauqen.  The  price  of  flax  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  six 
months,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Where  do  the  Minneapolis  millers  place  most  of 
their  hedges  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  In  their  own  markets.  That  is,  they  have  done  so 
in  the  past  year. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  presume  there  is  more  wheat  handled  in  Min- 
neapolis than  in  Chicago  } 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes;  more  wheat  is  handled  in  Minneapolis  than  in 
any  other  market  in  the  country. 

The  CHAmHAN.  Can  vou  give  comparative  figures  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  We  will  handle  this  year  something  hke  100,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  I  do  not  know  how  that  compares  with  the  Chi- 
cago receipts.  The  mills  at  Minneapolis  this  year  will  probably  grind 
somethmg  like  16,000,000  barrels  of  flour. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  the  future  transactions  on  the 
exchange  in  Minneapolis  compare  with  the  same  transactions  in 
Chicago? 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  that  in  volume  ? 

Ml.  Hallet.  I  could  not  make  a  comparison  in  volume.  They  are 
much  lighter  in  Minneapolis  than  they  are  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Ought  not  the  future  transactions  to  bear  some 
relation  to  the  cash  transactions,  so  that  if  you  handle,  say,  four  or 
five  times  as  much  actual  wheat  in  Minneapolis  as  in  Chicago,  you 
ought,  on  that  account,  if  this  proper  relation  is  maintained,  to  have 
a  correspondingly  greater  volume  m  futures  in  Minneapolis  1 

Mr.  Hallet.  The  entire  hedging  of  the  wheat  handled  in  Minne- 
apolis is  not  done  in  Miimeapohs.  The  market  at  times  is  not  broad 
enough. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Hallet.  It  is  not  sufficient;  the  volume  of  trade  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  take  the  hedges. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  a  man  having  sold  flom'  for  future  will 
wish  to  buy  contracts  for  future  wheat  wiich  they  will  find  nobody 
to  sell  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  That  might  be  the  case  at  times.  Of  course  the 
Minneapolis  mills  would  probably  place  a  transaction  of  that  kind 
right  in  their  own  market,  and  make  their  purchase  in  the  Minneap- 
olis market:  but  the  volume  of  trade  at  times  is  not  large  enough  tu 
take  care  of  all  the  hedges  that  come  in,  especially  at  the  time  of  the 
movement  of  the  crop. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  very  much  really  speculative  business  on 
the  Minneapohs  excha^e  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  No.  The  amount  of  speculation  in  Minneapolis  is 
not  veiy  large. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  very  minor  feature  of  your  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  I  would  not  say  "minor."  It  is  a  very  important 
feature. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment  is  there  any  business  importancp 
attached  to  the  purely  speculative  transactions  as  distinguished  from 
hedging  transactions  t 

Mr.  Hallet.  I  <lo  not  quite  understand  your  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  eliminate  the  pure  s^teculation  from 
your  exchange  without  interfering  with  any  otner  of  its  functions  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  I  do  not  think  you  could. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  maintenance  of  the  market  in  which 
men  can  speculate  simply  on  margins,  with  no  thought  of  either 
receiving  or  delivering  grain,  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
general  market  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  is  it  necessary — financially) 

Mr.  Hallet.  That  is  one  way,  and  it  furnishes  a  broader  market. 
The  speculator  comes  in  and  acts  as  a  middleman  and  serves  as  a 
sort  of  balance  between  the  producer  and  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  elaborate  on  that  1  That  about  cov- 
ers the  ground,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Chapman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  que»tiou.  You  are  a 
grain  broker,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Chapman.  You  sell  futures  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Chapman.  Wnat  proportion  of  your  business,  as  you  estiniiite 
or  know,  comes  from  the  country  towns  or  from  the  country  contig- 
uous to  Minneapolis  ? 

Mr.  Hai.let.  You  mean  speculating  in  futures? 

Mr.  Chapman,  Yes. 

Mr.  Hallet.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Chapman.  You  have  business  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Mr.  Chapman.  What  advantage  would  there  be  to  a  man  in  a  small 
town  contiguons  to  Minneapolis  to  buy  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat  of  you?  Can  you  explain  what  advantage  that 
would  be  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  I  do  not  think  I  could  elaborate  or  explain  that. 

Mr.  Howell.  Do  the  banks  that  accommodate  you  encourage  you 
to  sell  futures  on  hedges  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes,  sir;  they  do. 

Mr.  Howell.  Does  it  not  mvolve  the  carrying  of  an  extra  amount 
of  capital  to  carry  those  dealing  in  grain  as  weU  as  those  dealing  in 
futures  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  It  certainly  does. 

Mr.  Hanna.  In  the  Northwestern  country  moat  of  the  grain  is 
bought  by  the  line  elevators — in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  is  it 
not! 

Mr.  Hallet.  The  farmers  are  becoming  quite  a  factor  now. 

Mr.  Hanna.  I  know;  but  they  are  farmers'  elevators.  When  a 
man  buys  a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  he  wires  it  into  his  company 
or  his  commission  house,  and  that  is  sold ! 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanna.  Now,  then,  it  may  be  possible  that  there  may  not  be 
cars  enough  at  the  right  time  to  get  that  grain  out  and  make  the  deliv- 
ery lit  that  time,  and  then  that  wheat  must  be  bought  in  and  sold 
at  some  future  time  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanna.  As  I  understand  it,  that,  in  a  sense,  might  be  called  a 
"speculation,"  might  it  not? 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanna.  But  as  to  drawing  a  line  between  that  and  purely 
speculative  buying,  and  the  further  fact  of  these  elevators  and  the 
country  farmer  elevators  and  the  country  millmen,  and  all  these  peo- 
ple who  buy  wheat  in  the  country  and  sell  wheat  in  Duluth  and  Minne- 
jij)iilis,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  wheat  men  and  producers  protect  them- 
selves by  buying  and  protecting  themselves  for  future  deUvery?  I 
know  that  these  people  will  buy,  say,  50,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  get 
it  in  their  elevators  and  can  not  get  cars ;  and  they  must  sell  that  wheat 
ti)  arrive  or  for  some  future  delivery  or  buy  on  a  wide  margin  from 
the  farmer,  must  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Hanna.  If  they  could  not  sell  that  wheat  ahead  they  would 
have  to  buy  on  a  good  deal  wider  margin  than  they  would  have  to  do 
otherwise  i 
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Mr.  Hallet.  Yes. 

The  Chakuan.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  to  prevent  that  kind 
of  a  transaction. 

Mr.  Hanna.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to  how  you 
are  going  to  divide  the  line  between  speculators  and  those  enga^^ed  in 
legitmiate  business.  I  have  an  elevator  to-day  with  a  capacity  of 
60,000  bushels.  I  could  not-get  cars  in  1907  to  get  that  wheat  loaded 
out.  I  sold  it  for  May  delivery,  and  later  I  could  not  make  deliveries 
until  late  in  June  and  July.  How  is  anyone  going  to  tell  which  one 
of  these  sales  is  legitimate  and  which  one  is  specuhttion  ? 

Mr.  BuHLESON.  Every  one  of  those  is  a  bona  fide  transaction  in 
actual  grain. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  few  questions.  You  spoke, 
Mr.  Hallet,  in  response  to  the  question  from  Mr.  Haugen,  that  flax 
had  doubled  in  value  in  the  last  six  months.    Do  you  know  why  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  I  do  not  think  I  made  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  was  another  witness  made  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  BuKLESON.  You  are  the  only  man  that  spoke  about  the  Sax 
market. 

Mr.  Hallet.  I  did  not  say  that  the  flax  market  had  doubled  in  the 
last  six  months.     I  did  not  make  any  such  statement  as  that. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  Mr.  Ilaugon  made  the  statement  that  the 
price  of  flax  had  doubled  in  the  last  six  months. 

Mr.  Burleson.  The  fact  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  as  to  the  material 
increase  in  value.    I  do  not  care  whether  it  has  doubled  or  not. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRUiBON.  Why? 

Mr.  Hallet.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  flax  market. 

Mr.  Burleson.  If  it  has  advanced,  is  it  not  because  there  is  a  less 
supply  or  more  of  a  demand,  one  of  the  two  ? 

Mr.  Merrill.  The  flaxseed  market  made  its  great  advance  because 
of  information  from  the  Argentine  that  the  crop  had  failed  there. 
Argentine,  you  know,  is  our  greatest  competitor  in  the  growing  of  flax. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  accept  that  statement. 

You  say  you  deal  in  futures  on  your  exchange? 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burleson.  On  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burleson.  How  many  grades  of  wheat  are  embraced  within 
your  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Hallet,  Only  one  grade. 

Mr.  Burleson.  What  grade  is  that? 

Mr.  Hallet.  One  northern. 

Mr.  Burleson.  There  is  only  one  grade  that  could  be  delivered 
under  the  terms  of  your  contract  if  defivery  was  demanded. 

Mr.  Hallet.  No.  2  northern  could  be  cfehvered  at  a  difference  of 
3^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Who  fixes  that  difference  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  difference  between  the 
value  of  those  two  grades  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  That  is  about  the  difference  that  exists  in  the  ca-sh 
price  of  the  No,  1  and  2. 
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Mr.  Bttrleson.  That  is  the  commercial  difTerence  fixed  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  That  ia  the  difference  in  the  market  price 
of  the  two  grades,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BiiRLEBON.  And  if  the  market  price  changes  jou  make  a 
change  in  that  difference,  do  you  not  1 

Mr.  Hallet.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  How  long  does  that  difference  obtain  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  You  mean  Bow  long  has  it  been  in  existence? 

Mr.  BunLESON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hallet.  I  think  something  like  a  year  or  so. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Who  fixed  it  then  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  I  think  it  was  fixed  by  the  action  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Mr.  BvBLESON.  And  it  was  baaed  upon  the  difference  of  the  value 
of  the  two  grades  of  wheat — the  market  value,  I  mean? 

Mr.  Hallet.  The  crop  of  the  Northwest  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  has  been  of  a  poorer  quality.  No.  1  northern  wheat  has  been 
very  scarce,  and  that  was  the  obiect  of  making  No.  2  apply  on  con- 
tracts with  that  difTerence.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years  past  the 
percentage  of  No.  1  northern  wheat  raised  was  very  small. 

Mr.  Burleson.  What  percentage  of  this  northern  wheat 

Mr.  Hallet.  I  think  this  year  the  crop  will  run  60  per  cent  of 
No.  1  northern.     That  is  a  better  crop  than  for  some  years  past. 

Mr.  BuRLEspN.  Theretofore  it  contributed  only  about  1  per  cent 
of  the  crop,  did  it  ? 

Mr,  Hallet.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  think  we  ever  had  a  crop  of  so  small 
a  per  cent  as  1  per  cent  of  No.  1  northern.  One  year  we  had  a  crop 
of  80  per  cent  of  No.  1  northern.  This  year  I  think  the  crop  is  fully 
60  per  cent  of  No.  1  northern. 

Mr.  Lee,  Is  that  a  hard  wheat,  a  spring  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  your  contract  calls  for  the  deliveiy 
of  No.  1  northern,  and  the  next  grade  is  No.  2  northern,  and  if  it 
is  tendered  it  must  be  accepted,  but  the  penalty  of  3i  cent^  a  bushel 
is  charged  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  difference  has  been  fixed,  you  believe,  by 
your  board  of  directors  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  in  your  by-laws  providing  for 
the  period  during  which  such  a  difference  shall  be  fixed — once  a  year 
or  once  in  two  years  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  fixed  from  time  to  time  to  suit  the  conditions 
tliat  the  board  of  directors  regard  as  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  How  many  grades  of  wheat  come  into  your 
market  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  This  year  I  presume  we  have  No.  1  northern  and 
No.  2  northern,  and  No.  3,  and  rejected.  Besides  that,  we  receive 
winter  wheat,  ISo.  2  liard  winter,  and  some  of  the  other  lower  grades. 

The  Chairman,  Then  how  are  the  grades,  aside  from  those 
deliverable  under  your  hoard  of  trade  contract,  delivered  in  t  They 
are  handled  altogether  by  sample,  are  they  ? 
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Mr.  Hallbt.  Yes,  sir.  The  sampling  department  is  under  the 
aupervision  of  the  State  of  Ifimiesota. 

Mr.  Hatsxey,  The  ^ades  are  determined  hy  the  State,  are  they ! 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yea,  ar. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  a  man  buys  on  an  open  contract  without 
any  specifications  on  your  exchange,  he  would  expect  to  receive  or 
would  receive  No.  1  northern  or  No.  2  northern? 

lir.  HALI.ET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  You  state  that  the  Minneapolis  mills  would  grind 
about  60,000,000  barrels? 

Mr.  Hallet.  We  will  grind  about  16,000,000  barrels. 

Mr.  Hanna.  Where  wheat  is  shipped  in,  for  instance,  where  a 
country  elevator  wires  in  and  says,  ''Sell  a  certain  amount  of  wheat," 
of  course  that  is  wheat  of  contract  grade.  No.  1  northern.  When  they 
come  to  make  the  delivery  it  may  be  No.  1  northern  or  it  may  be 
No.  2  northern.    Then  that  wheat  is  graded  by  sample? 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hanna.  The  way  you  would  do  would  be  to  buy  in  the  con- 
tract grade  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanna.  You  would  buy  in  the  amount  at  the  contract  rate! 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell,  In  cases  where-  they  are  running  a  comer  on  the 
Chicago  market,  and  the  price  of  futures  runs  up,  say,  from  20  to 
50  cents  a  bushel,  does  not  that  really  prove  a  menace  instead  of  a 
protection  to  the  dealer?  Is  not  that  an  imposition  on  the  seller  thai 
ahnost  overtaxes  his  ability  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  That  is  not  very  often  conducted  in  the  grain  market. 

Mr.  Howell.  A  man  who  holds  these  futures  has  been  compelleil 
to  advance  sums  of  money  to  protect  his  trade  beyond  an^  n-a- 
sonable  expectation  he  might  have  had  to  engage  in  that  busmess) 

Mr.  Hallet.  I  do  not  know  of  any  cases  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Howell.  In  the  case  of  the  Lieiter  wheat  deal  in  Chicago,  the 

E rices  ran  up  to  one  hundred  odd  a  bushel  and  over.  Instead  of 
eing  a  protection  to  the  dealer,  would  not  tliis  actually  be  a  menace 
to  the  dealer  in  actual  wheat  in  such  a  case  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  I  do  not  know.  The  Leiter  deal  was  before  my  time 
in  the  grain  business.     I  was  not  familiar  with  the  detub  of  it. 

The  CHAmHAN.  Well,  take  the  conditions  that  prevailed  under  the 
Patten  deal.  That  was  only  a  year  ago.  Following  out  Judge 
Howell's  question,  it  will  serve  as  an  illustration  just  the  same.  If  the 
man  who  had  hedged  on  May  wheat  when  prices  rwi  up  to  150  or  so, 
would  they  have  suffered  from  it  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  great  suffering  at  thai 
time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hanna.  What  is  the  margin  that  is  generally  put  up  I 

Mr,  Hallet.  There  is  no  fixed  margin. 

Mr.  Hanna.  It  depends  on  the  credit  of  the  man  to  a  great  ext«iil  '■ 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  usually  5  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Hallet.  There  is  no  fixed  amount.  As  you  say,  it  depends 
entirely  on  the  financial  standing  of  a  man. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  much  more  money  can  you  borrow  on  wheal 
that  has  not  been  hedged  than  on  hedged  wheat,  from  your  bank  i 
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Mr,  Hallet.  I  should  say  we  have  always  found  it  very  easy  to 
borrow  money  within  90  per  cent  of  the  amount. 

Mr.  Howell,  Of  hedged  wheat? 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  If  wheat  was  not  hedged,  how  much  could  you 
borrow  on  it  ^ 

Mr.  Hallet.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  never  tried  to  borrow 
money  that  way;  but  I  should  say  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Howell.  When  you  sell  a  hedge  in  the  market,  about  how 
many  cents  per  bushel  do  you  lay  aside  in  your  calculation  to  protect 
that  hedge  until  the  time  of  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Hallet.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  fixed  amount.  We 
do  not  lay  aside  any  fixed  amount, 

Mr.  Howell.  Then,  if  there  should  be  any  sudden  advance  in  the 
price  of  futures,  you  would  be  called  upon  for  vast  sums  of  money 
that  you  had  not  made  any  calculation  on  meeting) 

Mr.  Hallet.  We  would  go  to  the  bank,  I  suppose,  in  a  case  of  that 
kind,  if  the  wheat  is  hedged.  You  can  always  get  money  on  hedged 
wheat, 

Mr.  Hanna.  You  were  speaking  a  moment  ago  about  flax.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  a  very  large  amount  of  flax  raised  in  the 
United  States,  is  there  ? 

Mr,  Hallet.  No.     The  amount  is  not  very  large. 

Mr.  Hanna.  The  consequence  is  that  it  is  much  easier  to  control 
the  flax  market  than  the  wheat  or  any  other  grain  market  I 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Hanna.  In  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  there  are  only  two  or 
three  houses  that  make  a  specialty  of  flax,  are  there  not) 

Mr.  Hallet.  I  suppose  tnere  are  more  tjian  two  or  three. 

Mr.  Hanna.  I  had  the  idea  that  there  were  two  or  three  houses 
that  make  a  specialty  of  it. 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes,  there  are  those  that  make  a  specialty  of  it.  I 
am  not  familiar  with  the  flax  trade,  I  think  Mr.  Ames,  of  Duluth, 
is  familiar  with  it, 

Mr.  BtTtLESox.  You  will  pardon  mo  if  I  ask  a  question  that  can 
not  be  answered,  because  I  have  no  familiarity  with  this  business. 
Suppose  you  buy  10,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  want  to  hedge  it,  and 
you  want  to  hedge  it  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  How  much 
do  you  have  to  put  up  to  hetlee  that  10,000  bushels  of  wheat ) 

Mr.  Hallet.  Well,  as  I  said  before,  there  is  no  fixed  margin  on  a  . 
transaction  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Well,  have  you  ever  had  a  transaction  of  that  kind, 
Mr.  Hallet) 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes;  we  have. 

Mr,  Burleson.  IIow  much  did  you  have  to  put  up) 

Mr.  Hallet,  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  fluctuations  of  the 
market  sometimes. 

Mr.  Merrill.  To  help  Mr.  Burleson  out,  does  it  not  depend 
largely  on  the  financial  standing  of  the  party? 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Suppose  he  has  no  financial  standing  at  all,  but 
just  has  money. 

Mr.  Merrill.  Theoretically,  it  is  5  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Bl'rleson.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 
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The  Chairman.  I  understand  Mr.  Merrill  will  answer  questions  as 
to  the  details  of  these  exchanges. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Is  it  customary  usually  for  the  miller  to  sell  his  flour 
before  he  gets  the  wheat  from  which  to  make  it,  and  hedge  in  the 
open  mar&t,  and  the  merchant  from  whom  he  gets  his  nour  abo 
hedges  that  same  wheat? 

Mr.  Hallet.  I  think  that  is  done  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Brooks.  You  could  not  say  to  what  extent? 

Mr.  Merrill.  Mr.  Hallet,  you  nave  a  grade  in  your  market  known 
as  No.  1  hard,  and  that  is  higher  than  No.  1  noruieni! 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Merrill.  And  that  is  deliverable  on  a  No.  1  northern  con- 
tract if  the  holder  elects  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Merrill.  Also,  as  to  3^  cents  difference  between  No.  1  and 
No.  2,  that  b  in  favor  of  the  buyer,  is  it  not?  It  would  be  against 
the  seller.  So  that  if  the  buyer  had  to  take  it,  it  is  not  more  than  the 
actual  market,  but  rather  under,  so  that  he  would  suffer  no  loss  t 

Mr.  Hallet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Merrill.  Thank  you. 

The  Craibman.  I  bcheve  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Merrill.  I  will  now  present  Mr.  George  H.  Davis,  of  the 
Kansas  City  Exchange. 

TESTIHOKY  OF  MS..  OSORQE  H.  DATIS,  OF  KAHSAS  CITT.  HO., 
VICE-PBESIDEHT  OF  TEE  KAHSAS  CITT  BOABD  OF  TBADE. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Davis,  give  your  namet  and  business  connection. 

Mr.  Davis.  My  name  is  George  H.  Davis,  and  I  am  vice-president 
of  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  take  up  much  of  ypur  time. 
I  am  simply  here  to  represent  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade  and 

five  you  our  ideas  as  to  the  effect  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would 
ave. 

We  receive  in  Kansas  City  about  50,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
from  30,000,000  to  50,000,000  bushels  of  com.  Our  future  trading 
has  been  in  existence  for  about  ten  years.  We  tried  for  a  good  many 
years  to  bring  ^rain  to  Kansas  City  without  a  future  market,  but  we 
were  unsuccessful. 

The  Chairman.  Do  j-ou  know  why  you  were  unsuccessful? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  had  no  place  in  which  to  place  hedges,  and  it  was 
dangerous  to  place  them  in  New  York  or  Chic^;o  or  St.  Louis  or  in 
any  other  niarket. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  it  dangerous  * 

Mr.  Davis.  It  was  dangerous  because  one  of  our  lai^est  buyers  of 
corn  is  the  State  of  Texas,  and  every  year  they  buy  com  from  Feb- 
ruary on.  The  markets  in  the  South  will  pay  more  for  com  in  Kansas 
City  oftentimes  than  they  would  pay  if  tne  com  was  in  Chicago. 
Having  your  hedging  sale  in  Chicago  would  do  you  no  good,  because 
it  would  cost  you  6  cents  freight  to  deliver,  alone.  The  com  is 
hedged  practically  as  much  in  Kansas  City  as  in  Chicago,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  have  your  elevators  in  Kansas  City  to  get  it  out  promptly. 
For  instance,  the  com  this  year  is  largely  No.  4  com,  on  Recount  of 
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dampness  and  moisture,  and  it  is  necessarr  to  put  that  com  through 
a  dner  before  shipping  or  before  the  soutnem  buyer  would  take  the 
com.  Pending  the  shipment  it  would  heat  and  become  sour  in  a  short 
time,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  necessary  to  dry  it,  and  that  is  very 
expensive,  and  it  would  cause  delay.  You  can  readily  see  that  with 
10  or  15  firms  doing  business  it  would  take  them  practically  a 
month  or  twenty  days  to  dry  a  thousand  bushels.  They  have  to 
begin  doing  that  in  January  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  trade  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  and  April  as  it  comes  along. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  difficulty  of  getting  com  to  Kansas 
City  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  your  future  market  was  wholly  a 
question  of  financing ! 

Mr,  Davis.  Not  wholly  a  question  of  financing,  but  largely  a  ques- 
tion of  bringing  the  com  in  there,  and  no  one  being  willing  to  put 
away  anywhere  from  400  to  1,000  bushels  of  com  without  a  legiti- 
mate place  to  hedge  it.  The  banks  were  not  willing  to  loan  money 
on  that  corn  unless  at  two-thirdp  of  the  value.  Now,  under  the 
present  system,  the  banks  are  willing  to  loan  to  recognized  firms  as 
high  as  95  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  com  or  wheat,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Along  that  line  I  may  say  that  I  mentioned  the  fact  of  this  bill's 
coming  up  to  a  banker  the  other  day,  I  conversed  with  the  vice- 
president  of  a  bank  on  the  subject,  and  asked  him  to  writ©  me  a 
letter  the  day  I  left;  and  with  your  permissionj  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  read  that  letter.  This  is  from  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Kansas  Cit^,  and,  as  the  chairman  knows,  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
banks  in  the  West.     (Reads :) 

First  National  Bank  op  Kansas  City,  Mo.. 

February  16,  1910. 
Mr.  George  H.  Davis, 

City. 
Mr  Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  our  conversation  regarding  the  Scott  option  bill,  it  is 
our  opinion  th^  this  would  eeriouHl};  interfere  with  tho  grain  busineae  in  this  city. 
This  nas  grown  to  very  large  proportions  under  the  present  method  and  we  believe 
has  inereaMd  the  busincHs  of  the  banks  to  a  very  large  extent. 

If  this  bill  were  passed,  it  is  our  opinion  that  it  would  destroy  three-fourths  of  the 
grain  business  in  this  city,  leaving  the  business  to  be  handled  by  a  few  interests  who 
would,  it  seems  to  us,  have  a,  monopoly  in  handling  the  grain  which  came  through 
Kansas  City.  This  being  the  case,  we  would  regret  the  passing  of  the  bill,  and  we 
hope  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  defeating  it. 
Youre,  truly, 

H.  T.  Abbrnatht,  Kice-Prewdfiit. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  trade  in  futures,  personally,  I  may  say  that 
my  partner  and  I,  forming  a  corporation,  are  engaged  in  both  branches 
of  the  business.  We  handle  carloads  on  consignment,  on  commission 
from  the  farmer,  which  we  sell  there  in  the  market.  On  the  other 
hand,  wo  are  menibera  of  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  we  handle  trades  in  futures.  We  handle 
the  hedges  for  some  of  our  elevator  people.  We  handle  hedges  for 
some  people  in  the  country,  and  for  the  large  owners  of  mills  in  the 
city,  both  ways.  One  particular  mill  that  I  have  in  mind  is  on  both 
sides  of  the  market.  We  took  in  December  250,000  bushels  of  wheat 
in  December  contracts,  and  have  been  carrying  that  wheat  along, 
largely  financed  by  this  particular  bank  that  I  have  referred  to,  on 
account  of  that  mill  having  made  Hour  sales  which  they  will  not  ship 
until  February  and  March  and  April, 
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Now,  they  also  at  times  are  large  purchaseTS  of  the  futures,  just 
as  they  were  in  that  case.  They  sold  last  July,  when  we  were  having 
floods  out  our  way,  and  cash  wneat  was  selling  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1.30  and  September  wheat  was  selling  at  SI. 10.  The  foreigners 
were  very  much  excited  over  the  situation  here,  and  they  bought 
flour  largely  for  September,  October,  November,  and  DecemMt, 
and  January,  clear  up  into  March  shipments.  This  mill  could  not  sell 
those  people  flour  unless  they  had  some  place  to  protect  themselves. 
But  the  grain  grower  in  the  West  and  the  speculator  were  willing  to 
sell  wheat  for  September  delivery,  when  the  new  crop  would  be  in, 
for  $1.05  or  $1.10  a  bushel,  enabline  that  mill  to  buy  through  us  for 
the  future.  This  particular  mill  sold  about  100,000  barrels  of  flour, 
and  of  course  the  other  mills  in  the  city  were  doing  the  s&me  thing. 

Now,  in  August  and  Sei>tember,  when  we  get  in  at  Kansas  City  on 
Monday  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000  carloads  of  wheat,  that  wneat 
is  rushed  in  there,  and  the  reason  the  price  did  not  break  was  on  ac- 
count of  these  mills  having  made  these  sales,  and  they  were  willing  on 
near-by  shipments  to  sell  out  the  futures  that  they  had  bought,  and 
take  on  the  cash  article  from  the  farmer,  thereby  making  a  market 
tliat  they  would  not  otherwise  have  had.  The  foreigner  will  otdy 
buy  flour  when  he  is  in  the  notion  of  buying  it,  and  he  will  buy  laree 
quantities;  and  it  is  necessary  for  these  mills,  if  they  are  going  to  do 
an  export  business,  to  sell  it  to  him  when  he  wants  it  ana  to  protect 
themselves  in  the  future  market.  They  could  not  go  out  and  say, 
"I  want  to  buy  5,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  you,"  so  as  to  sell  this 
flour.  It  would  take  weeks  to  do  that.  They  could  not  answer  these 
cables  making  them  offers  of  so  much  and  so  much.  They  must 
accept  them  within  a  few  hours.  The  only  way  they  can  do  that  is  to 
have  their  commission  men  step  into  the  pit,  where  they  can  buy  from 
5,000  to  100,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  few  minutes. 

While  these  mills  are  buying,  there  are  also  elevators.  There  is  a 
limit  to  what  the  railroads  can  handle.  The  larger  mills  would  not  be 
able  in  all  probability  to  handle  more  than  150  to  200  cars  of  wheat. 
They  have  not  the  necessary  storing  capacity.  After  these  mills 
have  filled  up,  there  comes  a  demand  for  tliis  wheat.  The  elevater 
man  buys  it  and  sells  the  future  against  it.  Oftentimes,  when  we  have 
a  thousand  cars  of  wheat  in  there,  our  future  market  and  our  cash 
market  is  advanced  2  or  3  cents  a  bushel.  Whyl  Because  specu- 
lators have  been  told  of  a  famine  somewhere,  or  a  trouble  somewhere,  or 
a  damaging  rain  in  the  Northwest,  and  they  take  hold  of  the  future 
market  and  put  it  up,  and  the  elevator  man  is  enabled  to  buy  the  No. 
2  or  No.  3  or  No.  4  wheat  and  put  it  in  the  elevator  and  sell  the  future 
against  it,  regardless  of  how  many  cars  there  are,  because  we  have 
7,000,000  bushels  of  elevator  capacity  in  Kansas  City.  That  pre- 
vents the  market  from  being  demoralized. 

Those  are  legitimate  hedgmg  transactions.  But  if  this  bill  becomes 
a  law  and  you  eliminate  the  speculator,  whom  will  you  sell  that 
wheat  to  ?  It  is  the  speculator  who  believes  that  next  spring  wheat 
is  going  to  be  $1.25  a  bushel.  It  is  not  the  elevator  man.  li  he  can 
buy  this  cash  wheat  when  everybody  wants  to  sell  it,  and  sell  it  over 
here  in  December  futures  at  a  cent  a  bushel  higher,  and  then  dispose 
of  it  in  May,  that  is  all  he  wante.  He  does  not  care  whether  wheat 
goes  up  or  down,  but  it  takes  the  speculator  to  take  those  cases,  and 
uiat  is  why  we  need  the  speculator  m  Kansas  City. 
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We  also  have  another  class  of  traders  in  Kansas  City ;  that  is,  what 
we  call  a  "spreader."  That  is,  when  the  movement  is  very  heavy 
and  the  market  lags  down  and  almost  goes  to  pieces,  this  spreader  will 
buy  in  Kansas  City  and  sell  in  Chicago,  and  thus  lignten  the  situation, 
tasing  this  off  the  market  in  Kansas  City  and  selling  it  in  Chicago, 
because  he  knows  he  can  ship  it  to  Chicago  at  a  proht.  That  is  why 
we  need  the  spreader  and  the  speculator,  to  take  these  hedges  at  that 
time. 

Last  Monday  in  Kansas  City  we  had  268  carloads  of  com.  The 
demand  for  com  in  Kansas  City  for  local  consumption  is  about  1 5  or  20 
cars  a  day.  Somebody  must  take  that  com  to  keep  the  price  from 
going  very  low.  The  price,  as  I  remember,  did  not  vary  from  one- 
naif  to  a  quarter  of  a  cent  from  Friday  to  Saturday.  There  are  a  lot 
of  cattle  feeders  who  want  this  com.  They  come  in  there  and  buy 
this  com.  and  the  spreaders  buy  the  futures,  and  the  speculator,  who 
simply  tninks  com  is  going  to  sell  at  80  cents,  buys  it,  and  that 
enables  the  elevator  man  to  buy  No.  3  com  at  60  cents  and  sell  it  at  65 
cents,  and,  taking  the  moisture  out,  it  will  make  No.  2  com.  If  he 
does  not  sell  that  corn  in  Texas,  he  can  deliver  it  to  the  future  market. 
In  the  meantime  he  can  go  to  the  bank  and  borrow  95  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  that  com  until  he  is  ready  to  ship  it  on. 

We  feel  that  this  bill  would  make  it  dangerous  to  be  in  the  grain 
business  in  Kansas  City.  The  elevator  man  would  pursue  the  same 
policy,  except  that  he  could  not  liedge.  He  would  have  to  stand  on 
it,  not  hedging.  He  would  have  to  have  two  or  three  times  the 
profit  he  is  now  getting,  because  he  would  not  be  able  to  handle 
more  than  half  the  business,  because  his  financial  standing  would 
not  admit  of  his  borrowing  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  value  of 
that  grain — in  some  cases  not  more  than  half  the  value — ^because 
the  bankers  would  have  no  means  of  disposing  of  the  grain  promptly 
if  the  man  could  not  pay  his  loan;  and  in  the  course  of  time  the 
business  would  resolve  itself  into  about  for  or  five  firms  carrying 
on  the  grain  business,  and  the  smaller  grain  dealer,  who  promotes 
competition  and  keeps  up  the  price  and  makes  possible  the  Handling 
of  grain  at  a  profit  of  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  bushel,  would 
be  eliminated,  and  the  same  condition  would  prevail  as  prevails  in 
live  stock. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  operating  in  Kansas 
City? 

Mr.  Davis.  Personally  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  since  1896. 

The  Chairman.  Has  speculation  increa^d  or  diminished  during 
that  time? 

Mr.  Davis.  Of  course  we  have  always  made  contracts.  We  have 
had  no  regular  future  trading  until  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  years 
ago;  and  trading,  of  course  you  understand,  depends  largely  on  con- 
ditions, whether  there  is  a  crop  failure  or  some  unusual  disturbance 
in  the  country.     But  as  a  general  proposition  our  trade  is  increasing. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  Well,  that  is  natural;  but  I  am  referring  particu- 
larly to  the  purely  scalping  operations — are  they  increasing  in  pro- 
portion or  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  transactions  on  the  board  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Wliy,  I  would  say  about  in  the  same  proportion.  It 
takes  all  kinds  of  business  to  make  tlie  general  business  run  smoothly. 
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The  Chaikman.  Would  jou  care  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  purely  speculative  businesa  that  your  firm  handles  as  compared 
.  with  its  total  volume  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  our  firm  handles  a  great  deal  of  business  through 
the  markets  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Miimeapolis.  In  the  Kansas 
City  market  we  handle  hedges  and  we  handle  some  country  trade; 
I  imagine  our  country  trade  would  probably  be  in  the  neighoorhood 
of  15  per  cent  of  our  total  business  in  futures. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  Is  it  true  that  the  speculators,  as  a  rule,  take  the 
hedges  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  the  speculators  and  spreaders;  they  are  the  only 
operators,  except  in  the  mstance  of  the  millers. 

The  Chairman.  Theirs  are  the  only  operations  or  transactions 
whereby  a  grain  dealer  who  wishes  to  sell  and  the  miller  who  wishes 
to  buy  would  not  offset  each  other? 

Mr.  Davis.  Because  they  never  want  it  at  the  same  time.  For 
instance,  the  grain  dealer,  m  all  probabiUty,  would  place  his  hedge  at 
the  opening,  of  course,  anywhere  from  9.30  until  11  o'clock,  and  the 
miller,  as  I  understand  it — if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  exact  figures- 
has  until  about  1  o'clock  to  answer  on  his  cables,  which  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  select  a  weak  spot  in  the  market  to  place  his  hedges. 
■There  are  times  when  the  millers  are  out  of  the  market  for  two  or 
three  weeks  at  a  time,  when  there  is  absolutely  no  demand  for  flour 
or  when  the  price  of  wheat  is  too  high  and  they  are  waiting  for  a  lower 

Erice ;  if  we  oid  not  have  the  future  market  so  the  elevator  men  could 
uy  the  wheat  and  sell  it,  that  would  be  unfair.  If  the  elevator  mwi 
could  not  buy  a  hedge,  they  would  have  to  wait  until  the  demand 
for  the  cosh  article  came  up.  When  the  miller  wants  it  there  is  u 
gi^at  demand  for  it,  but  when  he  don't  want  it  he  won't  have  it  at 
any  price. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  un<lerstand  Mr.  Merrill  is  going  to  appear  before 
the  committ«e  next  week. 

The  Chairman.  Yea. 

Mr.  Mrrrili..  The  presi<lent  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  Mr. 
A.  S.  White,  will  l>o  our  next  witness,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  committee  that  Mr.  White  is  distinctly  a  provisioD 
exporter;  ho  is  not  identified  with  the  grain  trade;  therefore  he  will 
not  bo  competent  to  answer  some  of  the  mtricate  questions  you  might 
ask  relating  to  grain.  I  would  suggest  that  such  questions  be  left  to 
be  propounded  to  Mr.  Cushing,  of  New  York,  or  Mr.  Snyder,  of  Balti- 
more, or  to  myself,  when  I  appear  next  week. 

Mr.  A.  S,  Whitfl,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  of  the  iirm  of  A.  S.  Wliite  &  Co.,  was  duly  sworn. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  Mr.  White,  you  are  a  dealer  in  what? 
■  Mr.  White.  Provisions.     Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  knowl- 
edge of  board  of  trade  affairs  ia  more  or  less  general;  my  own  special 
business  is  in  provisions,  and,  bearing  in  mind,  sir,  the  question  which 
you  put  to  Air,  Kiti'h  vest«rday,  which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was: 

Is  tliore  any  roJU'5on  w-liy  tliere  should  be  future  trading  in  provisions 
or  in  pork- 

The  Chairman.  Tliat  does  not  apply  to  beef,  was  my  question. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  I  will  therefore  state  very  briefly  the  relation 
which  trading  in  futures  bears  to  that  particular  branch  of  business. 
Tlie  principle  is  the  same,  and  it  is  equally  important,  as  it  is  in  grain, 
to  hiivc  II  constant,  active,  open  market,  in  which  the  manufacturer, 
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the  merchant,  the  exporter,  and  the  speculator  may  trade  at  the  price 
which  is  established  oy  supply  and  demand;  a  market  whose  quota- 
tions are  widely  disseminated,  so  if  there  should  be  any  effort  on 
the  part  of  an  mdividual,  corporation,  or  a  coterie  of  individuals  to 
influence  the  market  unduly,  upward  or  downward,  it  would  attract 
a  lai^e  number  of  buyers  or  sellers,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  thus 
equalize  values  in  accordance  with  natural  conditions.  As  an  exam- 
ple, as  it  relates  to  the  provision  market,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a 
packer  who,  in  a  moderate  way  of  business,  is  operating  in  Illinois, 
in  Iowa,  or  at  some  other  outside  point,  when  hogs  are  being  freely 
marketed,  say  killing  2,000  a  day,  his  daily  sales  of  the  product  at 
such  a  time  do  not  amount  to  more  than  half  of  what  is  Deing  laid 
down  in  tlie  cellars,  so  that  his  stock  is  rapidly  accumulating,  and  as  he 
can  not  then  sell  an  increased  quantity  to  jobbers  and  merchants  in 
the  South  or  the  East  he  has  come  to  the  point  where  he  feels  that 
the  risk  is  greater  than  he  is  warranted  in  taking,  and  he  must  there- 
fore curtail  his  buying  of  hogs  or  shut  down  his  factoir;  but  he  has  the 
Chicago  quotations  before  him.  We  will  suppose  that  this  is  in  the 
month  of^December  or  January,  and  he  finds  that  the  price  for  May 
delivery  in  Chicf^o  is  some  35  or  40  cents  per  hundred  pounds  higher 
than  the  price,  or  the  immediate  dehvery  price,  and  he  figures  that 
he  can  makeahttle  money;  so  instead  of  shutting  down  he  wires  into 
Chicago  and  sells  some  lard  and  meats  for  May  delivery  there.  His 
banker,  knowing  that  he  has  the  stuff  sold,  is  willing  to  extend  or  even 
increase  his  loans,  so  he  is  enabled  to  go  on  buying  hogs  and  working 
his  factoiT  Instead  of  being  shut  down.  He  now  has  two  strings  to 
his  bow;  he  can  wait  until  May  comes  around,  ship  in  his  products  to 
deliver  on  his  contracts  in  Chicago,  or,  as  not  infrequently  happens, 
in  forty  or  fifty  davs  conditions  have  changed,  the  receipts  or  hogs 
have  become  smaller,  and  in  consequence  the  southern  merchants 
are  more  confident  buyers,  and  he  sees  that  tlie  price  for  the  spot 
stuff  is  within  5  or  1 0  cents  of  the  May  delivery  which  he  originally  sold 
at  40  cents  over;  he  therefore  turns  around  and  soils,  say,  100,000 
pounds  of  meats  to  go  direct  to  the  South,  and  at  the  same  time  buys 
m  those  100,000  pounds  for  May  delivery  in  Chicago,  to  take  care  of 
his  contract  there;  he  is  saving  something  in  the  expense  of  carrying 
to  May,  something  in  the  expense  of  shipping  and  delivering  in  Chi- 
cago, and  he  thereby  nets  25  to  30  cents  per  lOOpoundsmore  thanif  he 
had  sent  that  identical  stuff  into  Chicago  for  delivery,  therefore  mak- 
ing a  profit  of  $250  to  $300  more  on  every  100,000  pounds  that  he  can 
so  dispose  of. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  other  side.  As  exporters,  we  make  offers 
every  day  to  England  and  in  the  north  of  Europe,  subject  to  a  reply — 
I  should  say  offers  that  are  based  on  the  closing  prices  in  the  Chicago 
market— subject  to  a  reply  before  the  opening  of  the  market  the 
next  morning.  When  we  receive  orders  for  immediate  shipment 
or  irregular  shipment,  and  the  stocks  are  plentiful,  we  can  execute 
those  orders  and  buy  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  future 
market,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  packers  who  are  selling  them 
always  base  tneir  selling  price  upon  the  May  or  whatever  future  month 
it  may  be ;  but  if  wo  receive  an  order  to  buy  meats  for  shipment  spread 
over  two  or  three  months,  then  we  have  to  protect  ourselves  by 
making;  a  purchase  for  future  delivery  in  the  pit.  For  example,  in 
the  fall  months,  say  September  and  October,  the  north  of  Europe 
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and  Scandinavia  are  pretty  considerable  buyers  of  short,  clear  sides 
for  shipment  and  spread  over  the  wint«r  months.  If  we  should 
receive  an  order  to-day  for  600  boxes  of  those  sides  for  shipment. 
200  boxes  in  November,  200  in  December,  and  200  in  January,  we 
should  buy  300,000  pounds  of  short  rib  sides  for  January  delivery; 
when  November  came  around — the  receipts  of  hogs  at  that  time 
having  been  larger  and  the  several  packers  in  Chic^o,  or  other 
parts  of  the  country  having  the  meats  for  sale,  and  we  can  get  them 
for  immediate  shipment — we  would  then  buy  200  boxes  to  provide 
for  our  November  shipment  and  buy  100,000  pounds  for  May  deliv- 
ery, that  100,000  being  the  same  weight  as  the  200  boxes,  and  so 
on  until  we  had  completed  the  contract.  When  stocks  are  large, 
particularly  in  the  winter  time,  in  a  season  when  there  is  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  hogs,  and  there  is  consequently  a  carrying  charge 
covering  storage,  interest^  and  insurance,  the  mil  canying  charge, 
we  frequently  buy  a  considerable  quantity  of  lard  whicn  we  ship  to 
our  Liverpool  house  and  sell  an  equal  quantity  of  May  delivery 
against  it.  We  are  thus  in  a  position  where  we  can  offer  to  Liverpool 
lard  for  arrival  on  certain  dates,  as  it  is  required,  and  as  we  sell  250 
or  500  tierces  in  Liverpool,  we  buy  that  250  or  500  tierces  for  May 
delivery  to  provide  for  the  fulfillment  of  our  contract  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairhak.  Who  is  the  other  party  to  such  a  transaction !  A 
speculator  pure  and  simple  ? 

Mr.  WnriE.  It  may  be  a  speculator  who  sells  that  to  us,  it  raay  be  a 
packer,  I  can  not  tell;  I  never  know  who  in  the  pit  makes  the  sale 
except  the  broker  with  whom  I  am  doing  business. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  pardon  me  I  will  make  this  suggestion: 
These  matters  have  been  before  us  for  several  days  and  the  committee, 
I  think,  understand  pretty  well  the  practice  of  hedgmg  and  the 
necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  WnrTE.  Well,  I  will  eliminate  that. 

The  Ckaibman,  So  that  what  we  would  like  now  is  to  have  your 

t'udgment  or  opinion  upon  the  purely  speculative  features  of  your 
lusiness  and  its  relation  to  entirely  legitimate  transactions. 

Mr.  WnrrE.  I  will  endeavor,  sir,  to  make  that  clear,  because  I  feel 
that  the  trading  for  future  delivery  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  provision  trade.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  w^de  market, 
a  broad  market,  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  trading,  a  place  where 
buyers  and  sellers,  be  they  in  Chicago,  or  any  part  of  this  continent, 
or  in  Europe,  can,  through  their  representatives,  meet  and  trade. 
The  prices  of  that  market  are  published  and  they  are  watched  closely 
by  producers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  exporters,  importers,  ami 
bankers  on  two  continents.  You  can  pick  up  your  morning  paper, 
whether  you  be  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Liverpool,  London,  or  Ant- 
werp, and  find  the  Chicago  prices,  but  if  anytning  is  done — which  I 
believe  that  bill  which  you  read  yesterday  would  do — to  end  that 
trading  in  future  delivery  you  would  not  be  able  to  find  or  to  learn 
anythmg  more  about  the  wholesale  prices  of  provisions  than  you  can 
to-day  concerning  the  value  of  beef.  I  would  like  to  say  here,  sir, 
and  I  say  it  unqualifiedly,  that  there  is  nothing  that  stands  between 
the  provision  trade,  along  with  the  great  hog  industry  of  this  countn'. 
and  complete  domination  by  a  few  lai^  concerns^  nothing  that  stands 
between  them  and  conditions  that  obtain  to-day  in  the  beef  and  cattle 
trade  that  you  referred  to,  except  having  an  open,  broad,  active 
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msrket  (or  trading  in  future  delivery,  as  well  as  for  immediate  delivery 
on  the  floor  of  the  exchange. 

The  Chaibuan.  Why,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  that  market  never 
been  established  in  the  matter  of  beef } 

Mr,  White.  Beef,  I  presume,  does  not  lend  itself  to  that  very  well; 
it  is  a  more  perishable  article.  We  trade  in  cured  meats;  they  have 
to  be  fully  cured. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  trade  in  cured  meats  except  of  the  hog, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  WnrrE.  The  hoc  only. 

The  Chaibuan.  Isn  t  corned  beef  relatively  as  staple  an  article  as 
pickledjpork  * 

Mr.  WnrrE.  The  corned  beef  is  a  staple  article,  but  the  amount  of 
that  made  and  sold  is  hut  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  beef  business; 
it  is  made  by  taking  portions  of  the  meat  that  are  less  desirable,  like 
the  plates  and  briskets,  like  a  bv-product. 

The  Chaibuan.  Do  you  thinJt  that  the  future  market  in  pork  has 
resulted  in  placing  that  commodity  on  anv  different  basis,  as  regards 
the  connection  between  the  consumer  and  the  packer,  than  exists  in 
regard  to  beef  ? 

Mr.  Whitb.  Yes,  air;  the  fact  that  there  is  a  trading  for  future 
delivery  makes  the  price  of  it  public;  it  is  easy  for  a  great  number  to 
trade,  and  it  keeps  the  trade  alive;  whereas,  if  there  was  no  such 
market  hundreds  would  be  worked  out  of  the  business  and  it  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  just  as  the  beef  business  is. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  packing  trust — 
without  committing  you  to  that  proposition  one  way  or  the  other — 
your  Judgment  is  that  such  a  trust  has  less  control  over  the  pork 
products  than  over  the  beef  products. 

Mr.  White.  I  know  it  is  alleged  that  there  is  a  beef  trust,  but  of 
that  I  have  my  doubts. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  not  asking  you  to  commit  yourself  on  that 
proposition;  I  was  just  asking  your  judgment  aa  a  provisioner, 
whether  the  alleged  packing  trust  has  less  control  over  pork  products 
than  it  has  over  oeer  products?  I  ask  that  question  for  this  reason: 
A  moment  ago  you  said  that  in  your  judgment  if  we  did  not  have  a 
broa«l  market  created  and  the  speculator  m  provisions  we  would  very 
soon,  you  thought,  be  in  the  hands  of  a  great  combine  on  all  these 
things.  We  have  that  broad  market  in  pork  products,  and  I  desire 
your  judgment  as  to  whether  we  are  in  the  hands  or  out  of  the  hands 
of  this  big  combine  as  to  those  products  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  if  it  was  not 
for  that  trading  the  conditions  would  be  the  same  in  the  provisions 
as  they  are  in  the  beef  business. 

The  Chairman.  Including  pork  1 

Mr.  White.  The  smaller  people  would  graduallv  be  dropping  out. 

The  Chairman,  In  what  line  of  provisions  is  there  the  most  active 
speculation  t 

Mr.  White.  In  lard,  pork,  and  side  meats;  more,  I  think,  in  lard 
and  side  meats,  because  pork  is  gradually  becoming  an  article  of 
lessened  consumption. 

Mr,  IjEvbb.  Is  it  a  fact  that  vour  quotations  of  futures  largely  con- 
trol in  making  the  price  for  the  nogs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
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hand,  the  price  of  the  porkt  In  other  words,  I  would  like  you  to 
discuss  the  relationship  of  a  spot  hog  with  futures. 

Mr,  White.  Yes.  Well,  the  man  who  is  packing  h(^  will  look  at 
the  price  of  the  futures  as  well  as  the  price  he  is  getting  for  certain 
paries  of  the  animal  that  do  not  enter  into  speculation  in  a  hroad  way; 
he  figures  the  cost  of  the  hogs  based  upon  a  future  market. 

Mr.  Lbteb.  So  the  price  of  a  hog  is  based  upon  the  future  quota- 
tions largely  t 

Mr.  White.  To  a  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  Leteb.  And  the  price,  also,  of  the  pork  and  the  lard  would  be 
based  in  the  same  way,  largdy  I 

Mr.  White.  Largely,  yes.  Where  you  want  certain  meats  they 
say  the  price  will  be  so  much  above  or  so  much  below  May,  or  July, 
or  September  deliveries. 

Mr.  Leveb.  So  that  if  speculators  should  get  together  and  put  a 
fictitious  price  on  or  off  of  hogs,  or  lard,  that  speculation  would  then 
control  the  price  f 

Mr.  White.  If  speculators  should  buy  futures  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  put  the  price  up  that  would  increase  the  manufacture  of  that  par- 
ticular article  to  meet  that  speculative  demand. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  And  force  the  price  up ! 

Mr.  White.  Are  vou  now  speaking  of  a  general  demand  or,  as  thr 
gentleman  did  awliile  ago,  where  he  gets  to  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
where  some  one  was  cornering  the  market  i 

Mr.  Levee.  Is  it  possible  to  comer  the  market  t  I  was  not  here 
when  that  question  was  asked. 

Mr.  White.  The  amount  of  business  done,  where  there  is  any  cor- 
ner, is  very  small  compared  to  the  total  amount  of  business  on  the 
board.  It  attracts  more  attention,  it  is  rejwrted  in  the  papers,  and 
t}iere  are  always  exa^erated  reports  of  the  amount  of  the  trade  and 
of  the  amount  of  money  made. 

Mr,  IjEveb.  A  comer,  I  would  take  it,  would  be  the  result  of  the 
effect  of  artificial  conditions,  ian't  that  a  fact  * 

Mr.  White.  Sometimes  it  may  come  about  by  natural  conditions, 
but  generally  through  artificial  conditions. 

Mr.  Lever.  Those  conditions  are  usually  brought  about  by  manipu- 
lations of  the  future  contracts ! 

Mr.  White.  It  is  through  some  one  having  more  stuff  bought  than 
there  ia.    And  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  those  comers  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Lever,  They  are  wrong  ? 

Mr.  White,  They  are;  in  my  judgment  they  are  a  detriment  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  exchange  and  disturbing  to  the  business.  But, 
sir,  the  amount  of  business  in  that  way,  as  I  said  bef ore^  is  exceedingly 
.small.     I  regret  it;  it  is  one  of  the  barnacles  on  our  ship. 

Mr.  Lever.  Is  there  any  way  under  your  rules  by  which  a  corner 
could  be  prevented  ? 

Mr.  Whiie.  We  lately  offered  an  amendment  to  the  rules  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  comers  and  also  providing  a  penalty  for  any 
one  who  should  default  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  contracts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ehminating  that  feature;  it  was  voted  down  bv  a  very  small 
majority,  largely  because  there  were  some  who  thougnt  that  it  pos- 
sibly impaired  the  sancity  of  contracts,  and  if  a  man  undertook  to 
sell  an  article  and  had  made  no  provision  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  con- 
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tract  that  he  had  only  liiraself  to  blame  if  he  sufferetl  under  it.  But  I 
think  the  sentiment  now  is  getting  around  to  where  something  in  that 
line  will  be  adopted  in  the  pretty  early  future. 

Mr.  John  W.  Snydeb.  I  saw  in  yesterday's  paper  that  hogs  had 
sold  at  $9.80,  the  highest  price  obtained  in  forty  years.  Does  the 
farmer  get  the  benefit  of  that  advance  or  does  the  packer,  who  has 
sold  at  a  lower  price,  get  the  benefit  of  that  price  J 

Mr.  WnrrB.  The  farmer  is  getting  the  full  oenefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Snydeb.  The  packer  mio  eold  at  a  lower  price  is  losing  money  ? 

Mr.  WerrE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Letbb.  I  see  in  to-day's  New  York  Commercial  that  pork  lias 
not  been  so  high  for  forty  yeajs.  The  headlines  are  "Speculators 
boosting  pork.  They  hold  to  their  stock  in  Chicago  and  prices  keep 
climbing.  '  Now,  1  take  that  from  the  headlines  and  from  the 
reading  of  the  story  I  take  it  that  the  farmer  has  parted  with  his 
hogs  and  that  the  speculators  have  them,  is  that  the  fact  1 

Sir,  WnrrE.  No,  air.  Those  hogs  are  coming  to  the  market  every 
day  of  the  month  and  every  day  of  the  year,  every  business  day, 
and  there  are  times  of  the  year,  one  season,  when  the  f  &rmer  is  selling 
more,  and  another  season  when  hogs  are  less  plentiful.  But  the 
statement  there  that  the  speculators  holding  on  to  pork  is  causing 
the  advance  is  not  so,  that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it  in 
this  instance.  I  can  tell  you  in  a  few  words  the  reason  for  the 
present  high  price  of  pork.  During  the  panic  there  was  a  depression 
m  a  great  many  articles  and  the  farmer  was  wanting  money;  tlie 
country  banker  was  wanting  money,  and  lie  was  calling  upon  the 
farmer  to  give  him  all  he  could  of  anything,  and  the  hogs  came  to 
market,  and  they  were  depressed  down  to  wliere  it  was  unprofitable 
to  raise  them,  compared  with  the  price  of  com.  I  should  say  that 
corn  WHS  relatively  from  15  to  20  cents  a  bushel  above  the  price  that 
the  farmer  was  receiving  for  his  hogs.  The  next  year  tlie  com  crop 
was  not  a  very  good  one  and  the  price  of  com  went  up  to  a  verj' 
high  figure;  there  was  a  loss  in  feedmg  hoes,  and  so  the  tarmers  sold 
their  stock  to  a  low  point ;  then  last  year  tlie  receipts  fell  very  much ' 
we  are  feehng  the  effects  of  that  condition;  we  are  still  feeling  it  an(l 
ill  a  larger  degree.  It  is  entirely  due — it  is  almost  a  hog  famine, 
due  to  the  very  Kmall  supply  in  the  liands  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Lbteb.  So  you  ao  not  atjree  to  this  proposition,  set  forth  in 
this  New  York  Commercial,  under  a  Chicago  <late  lino,  that — 


The  situation  in  Chicago  now  depends  on  the  arl 
the  packers  are  engaeed  in  a  war  oi  prices,  epeculati 
packers  tryii^  to  make  purchases  at  present  prices. 

Mr.  White.  I  <lo  not  believe  in  that  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  do  not  believe  that  at  all ) 

Mr.  White,  No. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  farmer  M'as  getting 
tlio  fidl  benefit  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  hogs.  The  converse  of  that 
proposition  would  he  true,  that  the  c<m8Umer,  the  eater  of  pork,  is 
getting  his  full  share  of  the  burden  of  high  hogs,  wouldn't  it  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lever.  So  that  if  the  speculator  is  helping  the  producer  of 
the  hogs,  on  the  one  hand,  he  is  hurting  the  consumer  of  the  hogs 
on  the  other? 
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Mr.  White.  Well,  sir,  with  regard  to  that,  I  would  say  that  the 
present  price  of  hogs  and  hog  products  is  due  entirely  to  the  great 
scarcity  of  the  h»^, 

Mr.  Haugbn.  Has  there  been  any  more  fluctuation  in  the  h<^  mar- 
ket than  in  the  cattle  market ! 

Mr.  White.  There  has  been  lately;  tliey  have  gone  up  more, 

Mr;  Hauqen.  To  what  extent  t 

Mr.  White.  I  couldn't  tell  you  without  reference. 

Mr.  Sntdeb,  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  live  hogs  are  stored  in  Chicago 
the  same  as  corn  f 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sntder.  Waitingfor  a  market  ? 

Mr.  White,  No,  sir.  When  a  farmer  has  them  to  sell  he  sells  them 
to  a  shipper,  or  they  are  shipped  into  Chicago  on  his  account  to  a 
commission  man  and  they  are  marketed  in  the  yard;  the  price  is 
fixed  that  day,  and  the  next  day  the  hogs  are  killed,  so  that  the  farmer 
gets  the  full  benefit  of  the  daily  prices  on  hogs,  and  at  the  present 
time  hogs  are  scarce  and  they  are  wanted,  and  on  this  occasion  there 
is  no  money  in  the  packing  of  them,  whether  you  sell  the  product  to 
a  consumer  or  to  a  speculator;  they  are  standing  relatively  a  little 
higher  than  the  product  on  account  of  the  competition. 

Mr,  McDbrmott.  On  Thursday  the  Chicago  Joum^  stated  "The 
jump  in  price  \  as  ascribed  to  the  activity  of  eastern  shippers." 
Vou  know  who  they  are  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McDebhott,  "And  it  was  estimated  that  between  eight  and 
ten  thousand  hogs  would  he  sold  during  the  day."  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  price  is  high;  the  eastern  buyers  are  coming 
into  the  Chicago  stock  yards  and  buying  heavily  for  their  easten 
consumers  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  Two  years  ago,  at  the  time  when  I  told  you 
hogs  were  relatively  much  lower  than  com,  the  East  was  doing  the 
same  as  the  West — marketing  their  hogs  and  getting  out  of  stock  to 
a  great  extent.  Now,  this  winter  they  have  had  a  moderate  supply 
from  eastern  points,  but  they  have  reached  the  point  where  that 
supply  is  giving  out,  and  they  have  been  sending  mto  Chicago  and 
other  western  points  for  hogs. 

Mr.  MoDehmott.  There  are  hundreds  of  fellows  in  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  buying  for  eastern  firms,  aren't  there  t 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McDermott.  What  we  chll  "scalpers"  in  the  yards  and  com- 
mission men  t 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  Your  testimonv  is,  then,  that  ordinarily  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  governs  tne  price  of  hogs  and  the  price  of  porkt 

Rlr.  White.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  does  govern  it, 

Mr.  Lever.  But  there  are  occasions,  under  the  rules  of  your  ex- 
change, where  a  comer  might  take  place  and  artificial  conditions 
arise  which  would  give  artificial  prices? 

Mr.  White.  That  would  happen  only  toward  the  end  of  the  month, 
say  the  month  that  you  are  living  in,  in  which  there  is  very  little 
trading. 

Mr.  Lever,  But  it  could  happen  on  occasions! 
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Mr.  Haugen.  Is  it  not  possible  to  get  a  corner  on  any  article  if 
you  have  the  money  and  means  of  bringing  it  aboutf  Couldn't  one 
effect  a  corner  in  sugar,  nails,  barbed  wire,  or  anything  else  if  you 
have  the  money  and  means  to  bring  about  such  a  corner  f 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Leveb.  Did  you  overhear  of  a  corner  in  nails? 

Mr.  Hauqex.  Isn't  it  true  that  Mr.  Leiter  made  his  first  milhon 
dollars  through  a  comer  in  n&ils  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  the  paper  that  Mr.  Leiter 
made  his  first  million  dollars  through  a  comer  in  naib. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  general  proposition  the  difference  between 
running  an  article  into  a  comer  in  which  there  is  no  future  market 
and  one  in  which  there  is  a  future  market  is  that  the  former  would 
require  a  great  deal  more  capital  than  the  latter  for  the  reason  that 
you  would  have  to  pay  the  full  value  of  the  article,  instead  of  simply 
depositing  enough  to  carry  it  forward  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  because  if  a  man  is  ninning  a  comer  he  has 
to  take  all  the  stock  that  there  is  that  any  one  can  give  him,  and  the 
number  of  successful  corners  I  think  you  could  count  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand;  the  men  who  attempt  them,  in  nearly  every  case,  go   . 
broke.     Leiter  lost  $10,000,000  through  trving  to  corner  wneat. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  a  bright  and  shining  example  of  the  truth 
of  your  statement. 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  known  of  five  or  six  attempted 
comers.  There  was  one  hy  McGeogh  in  1883,  when  he  had  all  the 
lard  of  the  packers ;  he  got  it  in  the  month  of  May.  What  happened  1 
They  were  making  all  the  lard  they  could,  and  naturally  tne  little 
streams  of  lard  from  St.  Louls  going  South,  going  East  from  Chicago, 
going  East  from  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  going  in  various  directions, 
became  diverted  to  the  comer,  and  he  soon  realized  that  it  is  very 
easv  to  make  and  very  heavy  to  carry, 

"The  Chairman.  You  stated,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Lever, 
thal^  you  regarded  the  manipulation  of  the  market  with  a  view  to 
running  a  comer  as  an  evil  which  it  would  be  well  to  eliminate  ? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  my  own  personal  view  and  the  view  of  a  large 
number  of  our  members.    I  would  not  attempt  to  justify  a  corner. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  also  regard  it  as  an  evil  on  the  part 
of  members  of  your  exchange  to  seek  to  induce  outsiders  to  speculate 
on  the  board  ? 

Mr,  White.  I  think  you  would  have  to  discriminate  between  what 
I  would  call  the  legitimate  an<l  illegitimate  in  speculation.  I  think 
that  all  economists  for  years  have  recognized  the  speculator  as  neces- 
sary in  the  matter  of  commercial  economy.  I  think  that  ever  since 
Joseph  bought  up  all  the  wheat  in  Egypt,  when  there  was  a  great 
surplus,  and  earned  it  until  there  were  years  of  scarcity,  thereby  pre- 
venting a  great  deal  of  distress,  not  only  in  grain  but  in  other  things, 
men  have  tried  to  forecast  the  future,  men  whose  minds  are  trained 
iivthat  particular  line,  men  who  make  a  specialty  of  it,  and  the 
speculator  buys  that  stuff  and  bears  the  burden  of  carrying  it  from 
the  time  when  there  is  an  oversupply  and  carries  it  ^ong  until  the 
time  when  it  is  required. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  require  any  particular  inducement  to 
bring   the  speculator  into   the   market;  he  puts  himself  into   the 
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market  because  that  is  his  beut  and  that  is  his  business;  but  I  would 
like  your  attention  to  a  specific  case.  I  have  before  me  a  market 
letter  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago,  from  which  1 
read  these  paragraphs: 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  wheat  investor  to  anticipate  the  coming  upturn  in  May  wheat. 
The  high  points  lor  May  1910,  wheat  lie  ahead.  I  pay  telegraph  UMb  on  all  nden 
to  buy  or  sell  full  lota  of  wheat.  I  want  your  account.  Bmalleet  amount  of  whett 
handled  1,000  busheb.  Your  margiii  checlt  should  equal  4  cents  per  bushel  or  |2O0 
on  5,000  bushels. 

Of  course,  no  man  can  read  that  without  knowing  that  it  is  a  bald 
and  palpable  bid  for  the  orders  of  mere  gamblers,  of  men  who  simply 
want  to  take  a  flyer  on  the  board. 

Mr.  White.  A  bid  for  speculative  business. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  believe  that  that  is  essential  to  the 
business  of  your  exchange, 

Mr.  White.  A  market  letter  like  that  1 

The  Chairman.  Well,  such  a  bid  for  speculative  business  as  thatl 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir;  not  essential. 

The  Ciiaieman.  Do  you  think  it  is  intbeinterestoftbeexchange 
that  members  should  be  permitted  by  your  rules  to  embody  such  sug- 
gestions in  their  letters! 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  matter  over  which  we  would 
have  any  control. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  a  self-governing  body;  you  could  co^ 
rect  it  if  you  thought  best  ? 

Mr.  White.  There  are  market  letters  and  mariEet  letters;  eome 
market  letters  are  eminently  good. 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly  so.  I  am  not  criticising  market  let- 
ters generically.     They  are  necessary. 

Mr.  White.  Yet  the  good  letter  is  an  endeavor  to  get  busioess. 

Tlie  Chairman.  But  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  this  particular 
kind  of  a  letter.  Now,  Mr.  Fitch  the  other  morning  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  he  did  nut  believe  that  that  was  good  business,  that  he 
regarded  that  us  one  of  the  barnacles  on  the  board  of  trade,  and  1 
simply  wanted  your  opinion  upon  it. 

Mr.  WiUTU.  If  1  was  in  the  commission  business  I  would  not  send 
out  such  a  letter;  1  would  rather  not  see  any. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  I  am  not  asking  these  questions  in  a 
controversial  way,  but  simply  to  get  your  judgment  upon  them.  You 
know,  of  course,  the  only  thing  that  ever  gives  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  or  any  other  board  of  trade,  any  trouble  or  brings  criticism 
upon  them  or  suggests  legislation  such  as  we  are  considering  here  qow 
is,  in  common  i)arlance,  the  gambhng  on  the  boards,  the  practice 
under  whicli  himbs  out  m  the  coimtry  are  induced  to  come  mto  the 
corral  and  be  sheared.  Now,  as  the  president  of  that  organization, 
proud  of  its  standing,  anxious  to  maintain  its  good  name  and  to  pro- 
mote its  business,  have  you  ever  considered  the  question  as  to  whether 
some  rules  might  not  be  devised  that  would  tree  it  from  any  just 
criticism  along  the  lines  I  have  suggested  i 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  think  the  question  of  market  letters  has  ever 
been  discussed.     Has  it,  Mr.  Merrill) 

Mr.  Merrill.  Not  formally,  but  that  has  been  a  very  live  question 
informally,  along  the  line  of  the  questions  asked  by  the  chairman. 
The  very  funeral  feehng  on  our  board  is  that  we  have  got  to  have 
censorship.    I  do  not  know  whose  letter  that  is  and  prefer  that  you 
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shall  not  tell  me;  I  do  not  want  to  have  mv  remarks  connected  with 
the  name;  I  think  I  know,  sir,  and  that  is  tne  reason  I  ask  you  not  to 
tell  me.  But  I  a^ee  with  you  heartily,  sir.  While  this  is  more  or 
less  of  a  new  conation  for  the  exchanges,  X  think  our  president  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  time  to  exercise  some  censorship  over  t}ie 
communications  going  out  from  our  members  in  order  to  maintain 
our  int^rity. 

The  CHAmHAN.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  express  that  opinion. 

Mr.  IIaugen.  Is  it  not  customary  for  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trade  to  discourage  speculators  t 

Mr.  Merkill.  Not  for  the  houses  which  exist  almost  wholly  for 
speculative  purposes;  we  have  cash  gi^in  houses,  who  do  little  specu- 
lating, and  we  have  houses  who  do  little  cash-grain  business  and  a 
large  amount  of  business  of  a  speculative  nature;  those  people,  of 
course,  are  imparting  all  the  information  they  can  bearing  upon  the 
questions  connected  with  their  business.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
chairman  does  not  refer  to  them,  but  to  those  who  ought  not  to 
speculate  or  who  are  not  in  a  position  financially,  or  otherwise,  to 
speculate. 

Mr.  IIauqen.  Do  you  often  have  customers  in  the  country  asking 
your  advice  as  to  hedging  t  . 

Mr,  Merrill.     Oh  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  As  a  general  thing,  is  it  not  customary  for  the  com- 
mission men  or  members  of  the  board  of  trade  to  advise  against  pure 
speculation  1 

Mr,  Merrill.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Hauoes.  That  you  would  give  them  advice  as  to  future  deliv- 
ery in  the  case  of  he(^;ing,  but  outside  of  that  the  members  of  the 
board  advise  against  speculation ! 

Mr.  Merrill,  Our  rule  in  my  firm  is  to  advise  against  speculation 
when  it  is  simply  and  purely  speculation,  but  always  to  invite  hedging 
prop03itit>ns,  in  order  to  eliminate  speculation. 

Mr.  White.  I  trust  you  will  excuse  me  for  referring  to  Mr.  Merrill 
on  the  point  of  whether  or  not  there  has  been  any  consideration 
given  this  matter  of  market  letters,  because  I  have  no  information  that 
coukl  be  considered  ofFicial. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  the  question  of  the  present  witness,  be- 
cause being  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  the  committee  would 
like  to  have  his  opinion.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked 
of  Mr,  White? 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  would  hke  to  ask  hirn  one  or  two  questions.  Mr. 
Wliite,  if  you  sold  a  thousand  tierces  of  lard  for  export 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burleson.  And  you  wanted  to  hedge  it  upon  your  board  of 
trade,  under  that  contract  how  many  grades  of  lard  would  be  deliv- 
erable to  you  if  the  tender  was  actually  made  to  you? 

Mr.  White.  Only  one,  a  tender  of  only  one  grade.  Prime  western 
steamed  lard,  of  choice  quality. 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  do  not  have  a  number  of  grades  deliverable  of 
different  values,  and  the  seller  has  the  right  to  tender  either  one  of 
those  grade.s  or  all  of  them?   ■ 

Mr.  WarrE.  No,  sir;  we  have  been  very  careful  to  keep  up  the  grade. 

Mr.  Burleson'.  Now,  is  there  any  relation  between  the  price  of  a 
futuro  contract  for  the  delivery  of  lard  and  tlie  market  price  of  lard, 
any  relation  between  them  i 
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Mr.  White.  Yes,  air;  the^  both  move  together. 

Mr,  Burleson.  They  maintain  a  parity.  The  parity  is  maintained 
between  the  two ;  isn't  that  true  J  lousay  they  move  together;  that 
is  what  I  mean  by  parity. 

Mr.  White.  They  move  together,  but  subject  to  various  influences. 
If  the  stock  is  heavy,  the  full  carrying  charge  will  exist.  Say  this  is 
February,  the  cash  price  will  be,  with  a  heavy  stock,  as  much  lower 
than  the  May  as  it  would  cost  to  carry  each  article  in  the  store  until 
May. 

Mr.  BmcLESON,  I  understand  that, 

Mr.  WnrrE,  So,  with  that  exception,  they  are  the  same. 

Mr,  Burleson.  But  with  that  exception.  But  if  there  was  a 
violent  fluctuation  of  this  margin,  if  it  was  frequentlv  changing,  it 
would  cease  to  afTord  you  protection  as  a  hedge,  woul^i't  it  ? 

Mr.  Wkfte.  If  the  cash  and 

Mr.  Burleson,  If  this  margin  between  the  price  of  the  future 
contract  and  the  market  price  of  the  product  was  constantly  changing 
in  a  violent  way,  it  would  cease  to  be  a  protection  to  you  i 

Mr.  WnrrE,  Well,  it  doesn't  violently  change  in  wiat  way,  as  a 
matter  of  fact, 

Mr.  Burleson,  That  is  a  matter  of  reasoning  and  you  can  reason 
it  out. 

Mr.  Brooks,  Wouldn't  it  destroy  the  broad  matket  that  you  spoke 
of  if  this  speculation  that  you  have  been  discussing  is  elitninsted  t 

Mr.  WnriE.  Yes,  sir;  speculation,  as  I  said  before,  enters  into  the 
commercial  economy,  ana  the  real  speculator  helps  to  carry  the  stuff 
from  the  time  of  plenty  to  the  time  when  it  ia  wanted, 

Mr.  Brooks.  If  you  discouraged  it  you  could  have  that  use  of  the 
products  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  there  any  dealing  for  the  future  delivery  of  lardi 

Mr.  WnrrB,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  To  what  extent  do  the  consumera  of  lard  or  provi- 
sions avail  themselves  of  the  future  market  * 

Mr.  White.  You  mean  the  buyers  ( 

Air.  Haugen.  I  mean  the  hotel  keepers  and  consumeta  in  general, 
the  smaller  consumers  of  provisions  t 

Mr.  WnrrE.  The  retail  buyera  ? 

Mr,  Haugen.  Well,  hotel  Keepers,  and  bo  forth. 

Mr.  White.  I  never  heard  of  it;  I  do  not  know  why  ft  hotel  mao 
would  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Haugen,  They  do  to  some  extent. 

Mr,  Whfte,  I  do  not  know  why  a  hotel  man  would  buy  future 
delivery;  if  he  should  do  that;  I  should  think  he  would  have  ^ne  out 
of  his  province  altogether,  I  know  if  I  were  in  the  commission  buo- 
ness  and  received  such  an  order  I  would  not  execute  it, 

Mr,  Haugen,  I  was  in  Chicago  in  December,  and  in  talking  to  a 
hotel  man  about  the  high  prices,  he  told  me  he  was  not  concerned 
about  the  high  prices,  as  he  had  bought  his  eggs  and  lard  in  May  for 
December  delivery;  he  was  paying  then  26  cents  for  eggs  ana  the 
marketprice  was  35. 

Mr.  White.  He  had  probably  made  a  contract  in  the  country  to  be 
supplied  with  so  many  eggs  in  a  week  for  so  many  months. 
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Mr.  Hattqen.  I  understood  him  to  have  bought  on  the  board  of 
trade  for  future  delivery. 

Mr.  White.  E^  are  not  aoid  on  future  delivery. 

Mr,  Hauqen.  I  said  his  lard. 

Mr,  White.  E^a  are  not  traded  in  on  the  board  of  trad«. 

Mr.  Hauqen.  But  lard  is. 

Mr.  Merkill.  Mr,  Ward  Ames,  sr.,  of  the  Duluth  Board  of  Trade, 
desires  to  say  but  a  few  words  and  file  a.  brief  regarding  the  matter 
before  the  committee. 

TESTDCOITT  OF  XB.  WASB  AHES,  Sfi.,  OF  THE  DVLITTH  BOABD 
OF  TRADE. 

(The  witness  was  .^wom  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  AuEs.  I  have  a  brief  which  I  desire  to  file,  but  in  behalf  of  the 
Duluth  Board  of  Trade  I  want  to  respectfully  and  earnestly  protest 
acainst  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  as  an  exporter  I  want  to  state 
that  it  will  seriously  interfere  with  our  export  business,  if  not,  I  was 
going  to  say,  ruin  it.     I  have  fully  stated  the  facta  in  thia  brief. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  la  your  board  of  trade  unanimous  in  regard  to 
the  resolution  you  are  presenting  ? 

Mr.  Ames.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  tel^ram  from  the  president  askii^ 
me  to  say  for  the  board  that  any  steps  that  would  be  taken  to  elimi- 
nate from  the  business  the  bucket  shops  would  meet  with  our  hearty 
approval,  but  that  the  selling  and  buying  for  future  delivery  were 
both  the  life  of  the  business. 

The  Chairhan.  We  understand  that  thoroughly. 

Mr,  Ahes.  One  other  item  of  interest  would  be  the  position  that 
we  occupy  aa  exporters,  and  that  is  covered  in  that  brief. 

Mr.  MERRILL.  When  I  intro<iuced  Mr.  Ames  I  did  not  do  him  the 
honor  of  saying  that  his  firm  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  lai^est, 
export^-r  of  wheat  in  the  Northwest. 

The  Chairman,  We  are  very  glad  to  have  heard  from  him. 

Mr.  Ames.  I  appear  before  you  as  representing  the  Duluth  Board  of 
Trade  and  also  appear  in  my  own  behalf  as  an  exporter.  Thirty  years 
ago  trading  for  future  delivery  was  practically  unknown  in  our  market. 
At  that  time  the  volume  of  grain  business  in  our  country  was  small  as 
compared  with  the  present.  At  that  time  the  maximum  load  on  our 
Great  Lakes  was  18,000  bushels.  To-day  our  large  steamers  carry 
400,000  bushels,  and  this  increase  in  tonnage  fairly  illustrates  the  in- 
crease in  the  grain  business.  It  may  seem  strange  to  some  of  you 
gentlemen  not  familiar  with  the  grain  business,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
the  fact  that  our  present  crops  from  the  farm  can  not  be  handled 
without  the  present  machinery  of  trade  unfettered.  It  has  taken 
these  long  years  to  develop  our  present  system,  and  unless  you  can 
give  us  some  equally  effective  way  we  must  be  allowed  to  trade  in 
grain  for  future  delivery  or  our  commerce,  so  far  as  the  grain  busi- 
ness is  concerned,  will  be  ruined.  The  present  system  gives  the  farmer 
the  whole  twelve  months  of  the  year,  or  any  one  month,  in  which  to 
market  his  crops.     The  exporter  is  able  to  find  a  market  for  a  large 

Eortion  of  the  grain  before  it  is  raised,  so  that  when  the  new  crop 
egins  to  arrive  at  the  terminals  it  begins  to  move  out  and  avoid 
congestion  anil  slaughter  of  prices  for  the  fanner. 
36387— \  A  B— vol  2—10 33 
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Trading  in  grain  for  future  delivery  is  the  salvation  of  the  fanner. 
Aa  an  exporter  we  are  now  having  bids  for  grains  to  go  out  afta  { 
the  opening  of  navigation,  and  unlesa  we  have  the  right  to  sell  f« 
future  delivery  the  export  buainesa  is  gone.  We  put  out  cable  offen 
at  night,  subject  to  acceptance  at  a  certain  hour  the  next  morning. 
If  our  offers  are  accepted  we  have  sold  something  we  do  not  own  but 
will  buj  as  soon  as  we  receive  our  cable.  We  could  not  make 
affidavit  and  furnish  the  same  to  the  telegraph  company  that 
owned  the  wheat  when  we  filed  the  cablegram.  When  our  receipli 
are  free  and  we  are  buying  faster  than  we  sell  abroad  we  hedge  oia 
purchase  in  some  other  market,  say,  Cliicago.  Now  when  we  an 
putting  out  this  hedge  we  can  not  make  an  afGdavit  that  we  intend 
to  deliver  that  wheat  in  Chicago,  for  we  may  take  off  the  hedge  the 
next  day.  Some  few  years  ago  the  Government  introduced  a  ne» 
species  of  wheat  into  our  northwestern  territory  through  the  Agri- 
cultural Department.  They  called  it  Durum  wheat.  Our  millen 
do  not  look  favorably  upon  this  wheat  and  do  not  use  it  generally, 
preferring  the  old  varieties.  Blue  Stem  and  Scotch  Fife.  This  makes 
the  Durum  wheat  almost  altogether  an  export  proposition.  I  main- 
tain that  we  are  doing  a  strictly  Intimate  business,  benefiting  the 
farmer,  because  we  furnish  him  with  the  markets  of  the  world  for  hii 
product,  and  benefiting  this  country  at  large  because  we  are  bring- 
ing outside  money  into  this  country  inst«ad  of  swapping  dollan 
among  ourselves.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  cotton  business  but 
do  know  that  the  volume  of  grain  business  in  this  country  amounts  to 
several  billions  of  dollars,  and  1  urge  you  to  think  long  and  seriouslr 
before  placing  on  our  statute  books  any  law  which  jeopardizes  tbu 
volume  of  trade.  I  feel  that  this  bill  is  mimical  to  the  interest  of  our 
grain  exchange  and  will  seriously  curtail  our  export  business.  F(V 
these  reasons  I  beg  of  you  to  go  slow  in  placing  stumbling  blocks  in 
the  way  of  its  safe  and  sane  handling. 

(At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  conunittee  adjourned  to  meet  Tuesday, 
February  22,  1910,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


CoMMirraE  on  Aqeicih-tube, 

House  of  Rbpresentativbs, 
WasUngt(m,  D.  C,  Tuesday,  February  £S,  1910. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott  in 
the  chair. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  desires  to  proceed  this  mominfr 
with  the  hearings  in  relation  to  the  grain  exchanges,  and  U  Jlr. 
Merrill  will  present  hia  next  witness  we  will  be  glad  to  listen  to  him. 

Mr.  MEBRII.L.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  first  witnesses  this  morning  are 
from  the  Baltimore  exchange;  and  the  first  one  will  be  Mr.  Snyder, 
director  of  that  exchange. 

TESTIHOKT  OF  HR.  JOHN  W.  SKTDEK,  OF  BALTnEORS,  KS. 

(Mr.  Snyder  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Snydeb.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  suffering  from  a  severe  cold  and 
will  necessarily  be  very  brief.     I  had  intended 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me,  I  do  not  think  the  committee  heard 
your  statement  to  the  reporter  as  to  the  oi^anization  that  you 
represent. 
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Mr.  Snydeb.  I  am  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Balti- 
more Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  president  of  the  Hammond  & 
JBnyder  Company,  grain  commission  merchants  and  exporters.  I 
•had  intendeti  to  make  a  little  talk  here,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  you 
'gentlemen  will  be  much  pleased  not  to  have  it,  as  I  am  suffering  from 
a  very  severe  cold.  I  want  to  iterate  and  reiterate  what  f  have 
heard  of  the  testimony  before  you  by  gentlemen  from  the  different 
^ain  exchanges  of  the  country.  To  my  mind  the  evidence  produced 
pas  been  very  strong  and  to  the  point.  There  has  been  nothing  hidden 
wimply  because  there  has  been  nothing  to  hide.  Our  exchange,  as  an 
[exchange,  is  against  the  bill  that  is  now  before  you  for  the  simple 
neasnn  that  if  it  were  passed  it  would  materially  interfere  with  the 
[proper  conduct  of  our  business.  I  brought  with  me  on  Saturday  tlio 
'54tn  annual  report  of  the  Baltimore  Chamber  of  Commerce,  wmch  I 
gave  to  Mr.  Merrill. 

Mr.  Merrill.     It  is  here,  sir. 

Mr.  Snyder.  And  which  we  will  file  as  part  of  our  representations. 
As  you  will  see,  it  is  printed,  giving  statistics.  It  gives,  in  the  start, 
the  reason  for  the  formation  of  what  was  then  known  as  the  Corn  and 
Hour  Exchange  of  Baltimore.  In  1891  the  title  was  changed  to  that 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  There  is  but  one  of  the  incorporators 
now  living.  I  have  dog-eared  several  pages  here  for  the  really  refer- 
ence of  the  chairman  or  anv  members  of  the  committee,  or  for  Mr. 
Uerrill,  referring  to  the  by-laws,  forms  of  contracts,  the  act  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  act  of  incorporation.  We  have  nothing  to  hide, 
but  everything  to  expose  in  the  conduct  of  our  business,  and  that 
will  all  be  found  in  tlie  54th  annual  report,  which  is  our  last  report. 
I  thought  it  was  unnecessary  to  burden  you  with  others. 

I  heard  Mr.  Fitch  say  on  Friday  with  reference  to  the  dealing  in 
grain,  that  there  is  buying  and  selling  of  grain  every  hour  of  the  day 
and  every  minute  of  the  hour.  That  is  correct.  It  is  so  on  our 
exchange,  and  but  for  the  advantages  that  we  have  on  hedging  over- 
night sales  made  at  times  to  the  other  side,  and  made  at  times  on  this 
side,  we  could  not  conduct  the  business  as  successfully  as  it  has  been 
conducted.  In  fact,  there  are  those  of  us  who,  if  we  have  to  do  without 
this  privilege  of  hedging,  will  have  to  go  out  of  business;  and  we  are 
now  too  old  to  get  into  other  lines.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  in 
going  over  this  matter  you  gentlemen  will  readily  notice  the  difference 
between  hedging  and  rank  speculation.  The  grain  men  as  a  class 
are  not  speculators.  They  are  business  men,  and  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  so,  business  men  of  the  highest  type. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  demie  as  the  difference  between 
hedging  and  rank  speculation  ? 

\&.  Snyder.  The  rank  speculator  is  a  man  who  has  no  interest 
whatever  in  producing  grain  or  in  handling  grain.  A  rank  specu- 
lator from  my  standpoint  is  a  man  with  more  money  than  brains. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  does  the  rank  speculator  operate 
in  Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  To  a  very  limited  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  rules  that  restrict  his  operations  in 
any  way? 

ilr.  Snyder,  No,  sir.  Anyone  can  deal  through  an  accredited 
member  of  the  Baltimore  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Any  outsider  can 
deal  through  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  Chamber  of  Commerce;  but 
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the  business  of  the  Baltimore  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  more  of  a  cash 
business  than  it  is  of  a  speculative  nature. 

The  Chairman.  You  iiave  a  speculative  market,  however,  in  Balti- 
more, have  you  not  t 

Mr.  Sntder.  Our  members  at  times  make  their  hedging  at  home 
instead  of  away  from  home.  When  the  business  is  of  larger  volume 
they  have  to  go  outside  of  home  to  do  it. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  How  about  the  man  you  have  designated  as  a 
rank  speculator?  Does  ho  find  scope  enough  in  the  Baltimore 
market,  or  does  he  have  to  go  to  some  other  vicinity  I 

Mr.  Snyder.  For  (^uick  trading  he  would  have  to  go  to  other 
markets  where  there  is  more  trading  in  options  than  there  is  in  our 
market.  We  are  not  angels  when  it  comes  to  trading.  We  are  not 
angels  when  it  comes  to  hedging  trades  that  we  have  already  made, 
but  we  are  not  what  might  be  classed  "speculators."  Our  speculation, 
if  you  might  term  it  such,  is  done  from  the  hedging  standpoint. 
For  instance,  I  offer  to-night  on  the  close  of  the  market  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  or  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  British  Isles,  the 
United  Kingdom,  a  certain  quantity  or  quantities  of  com  or  wheat  or 

Fe,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  nave  tnat  grain  in  sight,  if  not  on  hand, 
base  my  offers  to  the  other  side  on  the  close  of  the  market  of  the  day. 
I  must  ttike  into  consideration  that  that  wheat,  com,  or  rye,  or  oats, 
as  the  case  may  be,  can  not  be  shipped  to-morrow;  and  it  may  not  be 
shipped  next  week,  and  may  not  be  shipped  next  month.  It  may  be 
shipped  three  months  from  now.  I  offer  so  many  thousands  of  bu^els 
of  grain,  in  such  and  such  sliape.  Ocean  shipments  must  be  taken  into 
consideration;  shipments  in  Baltimore  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion; and  if  the  stock  of  grain  at  Baltimore  is  too  small,  we  know 
where  to  lay  our  hands  on  it  over  night,  in  the  west;  and  we  fre- 
quently wire  to  our  friends  in  the  west  "We  want  cable  refusal  on  a 
certain  number  of  bushels,  100,000  or  150,000  bushels  of  com,  wheat, 
or  rye,  for  such  a  shipment  to  meet  such  an  order,"  and  they  give  us 
that  overnight  option  at  a  price  above  the  market.  We  embody 
that  in  a  cablegram  and  send  it  to  the  other  side.  Sometimes  we 
connect;  sometimes  we  do  not  connect.  It  may  take  a  week  or  two 
to  make  connection  back  and  forth,  day  after  day,  by  cabling.  On 
the  other  hand 

The  Chairman.  That  all  relates  to  what  are  undoubtedly  bona  fid« 
transactions,  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  which  nobody  questions. 
I  think  the  point  upon  which  this  committee  would  like  your  opinioa 
is  whether  it  woula  be  possible  either  by  legislation  through  Congress 
or  by  a  rule  on  the  part  of  your  exchange,  to  retun  the  legitimate  and 
necessary  functions  of  your  exchange,  such  as  you  have  outlined,  and 
eliminate  what  you  have  designated  as  the  rank  speculation. 

Mr.  Snyder.  "In  wheat? 

The  Chairman.  Wheat,  com,  or  any  other  product. 

Mr.  Sntder.  I  think  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  us  if  the  rank  specu* 
lation  could  be  eliminated. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  su^estion  to  make  aa  to  how  it 
could  be  done } 

Mr.  Snydeb.  I  have  not.  I  think  that  would  have  to  be  left,  Mr. 
Chairman,  principally  to  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  various 
exchanges. 

The  Chairhan.  You  think  that  rules  could  be  devised  by  those 
boards  which  would  eliminate  it  1 
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Mr.  Snyder.  I  think  prohibiting  comers  to  a  very  great  extent 
would  bring  that  about. 

Mr.  Hawlbt.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  deviae  such  rules  ? 

Mr.  Sntdeb.  I  can  not  say  that  our  chamber  has.  The  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  I  understand,  ere  now  working  along  those  lines. 

The  Chaibuan.  Has  your  board  of  trade  ever  frowned  upon  the 
practice  on  the  part  of  your  members  of  inducing  speculation  through 
attractive  and  suggestive  wording  of  their  market  letters  t 

Mr.  Snyder.  Not  as  a  chamber  of  commerce.  Different  firms  get 
out  different  market  letters.  Such  a  letter  as  you  read  on  Saturday, 
sir,  I  am  sure,  if  it  emanated  from  Baltimore,  would  be  the  means  of 
causing  censure.    I  am  perfectlv  satisfied  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  tne  members  of  your  chamber  of  com- 
merce do  not  use  such  methods  ? 

Mr,  Sntdeb,  No,  sir;  I  have  never  known  of  such  a  letter  coming 
out;  and  I  think  that  our  board  of  directors  would  immediately  take 
cognizance  of  it  and  would  reprimand  the  member  or  censure  him. 

Mr.  Lamb.  May  I  ask  a  question  f 

Mr.  Sntdbe.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Lahb.  Have  you  read  these  bills  that  we  have  before  thb  com- 
mittee^ 

Mr.  Sntdeb.  I  have  not,  sir.  I  have  read  only  a  synopsis  of  them 
in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Then  you  can  not  say  whether  or  not  the  enactment 
into  law  of  these  measures  would  prevent  what  you  call  hedging? 

Mr.  Snyder.  No,  sir;  but  from  the  articles  that  I  have  read  on  the 
subject  I  think  they  would  interfere  with  hedging.  I  would  be  very 
much  pleased  to  have  a  copy. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Certainly.    I  thought  you  had  read  it, 

Mr.  Snyder.  No.sir;  not  fully. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  Mr.  Snyder  would  rather  finish  his  state- 
ment before  being  questioned. 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  had  finished,     I  am  subject  to  your  questions. 

Mr.  Lever.  Hedging  is  impossible  unless  you  can  keep  the  parity 
between  spots  and  niture  contracts.     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Snydeb.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that  question. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  mean  to  say,  unless  there  is  maintained  a  uniformity 
of  parity  between  the  spot  transaction,  the  spot  price,  and  the  price 
of  future  contract,  your  hedging  operations  are  made  dangerous  and 
sometimes  can  not  oe  had  at  all.     Is  that  the  fact  f 

Mr.  Snyder.  Oh,  noj  sir.  We  can  hedge  at  all  times;  but  whether 
we  can  hedge  at  the  price  we  want  to  hedge  at  is  a  question. 

Mr,  Lever.  What  I  wanted  to  bring  out  was  this:  Do  you  regard 
the  parity  between  the  spots  and  futures  as  necessary  to  the  oest 
interests  of  your  hedein_g  operations? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  right  there  and  right  now. 
I  made  this  calculation  yesterday  or  day  before  yesterday.     I  took 

Mr.  MEBRn.L.  To  answer  the  question,  is  it  not  true  that  there  are 
fluctuations  in  the  hedging  basis  as  well  as  in  the  market  prices. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Natur^ly;  naturally. 

Mr.  Merrill.  It  is  Jiever  a  fixed  parity,  Mr.  Congressman.  It  is 
always  fluctuating,  like  other  commodities,  or  like  the  value  of  the 
goods  in  any  line  of  business. 

Mr.  Lever.  Where  this  fluctuation  is  found,  does  it  not  interfere 
with  your  hedging  transactions  and  make  it  dangerous  for  the  hedger  1 
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JVIx.  Merrill.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  thuik  it  does.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  go  into  that  in  detail  later. 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  would  like  to  answer  the  gentleman's  question  in 
another  way.  Our  market  for  spot  com  closed  on  Saturday  at  681 
cents.  Our  market  for  May  delivery  com  closed  at  7H  cents.  I 
figure  the  carrying  charge,  including  storage,  insurance,  and  interest 
from  last  Saturday  to  the  first  of  May^  if  I  want  to  carry  the  actual 
grain  at  Baltimore  instead  of  having  it  run  in  from  the  west.  If  I 
wanted  to  carry  the  actual  grain  in  Baltimore  I  would  have  bought 
spot  com  at  68J  cents,  and  it  would  cost  three  and  nineteen  one- 
hundredths  of  a  cent  per  bushel  to  carry  it  to  the  Ist  day  of  May. 
On  the  1st  day  of  May  my  certificate  must  nave  fully  three  days  storage 
to  be  deliverable;  otherwise  there  is  a  penalty  of  an  eighth  of  a  cent 
a  bushel  for  the  next  five  days.  You  can  readily  seenow  it  would 
pay  a  firm  doing  a  large  business  having  the  privile^  of  buying  the 
actual  grain,  we  will  say,  in  the  west  for  future  dehvery,  or,  in  case 
of  failure  to  buy  the  actual  grain  to-day,  to  buy  the  future  at  a 
difference,  the  carrying  charge  difference ;  oecause,  Mr.  Chairman  and 

f;entlemen,  he  does  not  have  to  pay  for  that  grain  until  the  bill  of 
ading  is  delivered  to  him  with  the  contract. 

Mr.  Lever.  But  suppose  the  May  option  was  very  much  over- 
valued by  some  system  of  manipulation  on  the  board  or  somewhere 
on  the  exchanges  of  the  country;  would  it  not  make  it  dangerous  for 
the  hedgers  to  buy  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  No,  sir;  that  is  exactly  why  we  want  to  do  hedging. 
One  of  the  things  that  we  want  to  overcome  is  a  less  supply.  When 
the  supply  is  less  the  market  is  higher,  nine  times  in  ten ;  and  when  the 
supply  13  greater  the  market  is  lower.  You  have  not  a  dry-goods 
man  in  the  United  States  who  does  not  speculate.  You  have  not  a 
grocer  who  does  not  speculate.  You  have  not  any  department  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  that  does  not  speculate.  You  have 
not  a  grower,  a  farmer,  who  does  not  speculate.  If  he  holds  his  stuff 
instead  of  putting  it  on  the  market  when  it  is  ready  for  the  market  he 
speculates,  at  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar.  If  he  puts  hia  grain 
on  the  market,  and  wants  to  speculate  in  a  safer  way,  he  can  get 
ninety-five  cents  on  the  dollar  back,  and  speculate  with  five  cents  on 
the  dollar.  The  farmer,  the  producer,  is  tne  greatest  speculator  this 
country  has  ever  produced. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  bills  pending  before  the  committee 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  such  speculation 
as  you  nave  suggested.  That  is  an  incident  or  the  business  which 
everybody  recognizes.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  find  some  way, 
if  there  is  a  possible  way,  to  allow  these  legitimate  functions  to  pro- 
ceed, while  putting  an  end  to  the  evils  that  everybody  recognizes 
exist  in  connection  with  these  exchanges. 

Mr.  Sntder.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  endeavoring 
to  do  away  with  what  I  term  rank  speculation  I  would  suggest  most 
respectfully  that  you  be  very  careful  not  to  interfere  with  the  legiti- 
mate ends  of  the  business.  This  business  has  grown  from  year  to 
Ecar,  and  in  years  has  become  an  immense  business.  At  present  the 
^nited  States  is  handicapped  in  the  exportntion  of  its  grain  by  the 
larfjer  production  in  Argentina  and  in  Russia.  They  are  ofwring 
gram  to  the  continent  of  Europe  and  to  the  British  Isles  for  less 
money  than  the  price  at  which  we  can  put  it  over  there  in  any  volume. 
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The  Chaieman.  In  what  products  ia  there  a  future  market  in  your 
chamber  of  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Snydee.  Wheat  and  corn,  principally. 

The  Chaibuan.  What  grades  of  wheat  are  deliverable  oh  your 
contract  t 

Mr,  Sntdee.  Our  contracts  generally  are  No.  2  red.  We  can  de- 
liver No.  1  northern  wheat  from  the  Northwest,  or  can  deliver  No.  1 
hard  Kansas  wheat  on  No.  2  red  contracts  when  not  otherwise  stip- 
ulated. But  when  a  contract  is  made  for  No.  2  red^we  will  say 
No.  2  red,  May — No.  2  red  must  in  every  case  be  delivered.  When 
the  contract  is  made  for  No.  1  northern.  No,  1  northern  must  in 
every  case  be  delivered.  When  it  is  made  for  No.  1  Kansas  hard, 
No.  1  Kansas  hard  must  in  every  case  be  delivered.  I  will  read  you 
here,  if  you  will  permit  me 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Before  you  do  that,  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  In 
reply  to  a  question  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Lever  I  imderstood  you  to 
say  that  hedging  depressed  prices. 

Mr.  Snyder.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  said  hedging  was  a  protection 
to  the  merchant,  to  the  buyer,  and  to  the  seller.  You  misunder- 
stood me,  sir, 

Mr.  Ijeveh.  Is  it  any  protection  to  the  grower  of  the  wheat — the 
producer  of  the  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Snydee.  There  ia  the  protection  of  the  price  he  gets  for  it,  sir. 
The  purchaser  of  wheat  can  go  into  any  market  that  deals  in  it  and 
buy  or  sell,  if  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  Lever.  But  he  would  have  to  buy  through  a  member  of  the 
exchange  ? 

Mr.  Sntder.  He  would  have  to  buy  through  a  member  of  the  ex- 
change and  would  have  to  pay  a  legitimate  commission  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  Lever.  That  leads  me  to  ask  you  this  question  before  I  get 
away  from  it.  When  an  outsider  endeavors  to  make  a  contract 
through  a  member  of  your  exchange  or  board,  do  you  make  any 
inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is  a  rank  speculator,  as  you  desig- 
nate Iiim,  or  whether  he  is  a  legitimate  dealer  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  have  no  means  of  doing  that.  If  I  get  an  order 
from  you  to  buy  or  sell  5,000  or  10,000  busheb  of  May  wheat,  I 
would  not  think  for  a  moment  of  executing  that  order  without 
knowing  you,  unless  I  had  your  margin  in  hand.  A  certain  amount 
of  margin  is  required. 

Mr.  Lever.  If  I  sent  vou  a  margin  of  $600,  and  you  did  not  know 
anything  about  me,  ana  I  gave  you  an  order,  would  you  -execute  it 
without  making  any  inquiry ) 

Mr.  Snyder.  At  the  market;  certainly,  sir;  because  you  would 
want  me  to  buy  it.  I  might  buy  it  from  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  member  of  my  exchange,  and  within  half  an  hour  of  that 
transaction  there  might  be  a  call  for  margin.  I  would  charge  you 
the  usual  commLssion  for  buying  and  selling.  I  will  say  further  to 
you,  anil  for  the  information  of  the  committee,  that  if  your  margin 
was  being  exhau.sted  I  would  notify  you  that  your  margm  was  bemg 
exhausted  and  that  I  would  require  more  margin,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  gentleman  from  wnom  I  bought  the  wheat  had  already 
calle<l  on  me  for  margin,  or  would  call,  anal  would  have  to  have  it  in 
hand  or  close  your  trade. 
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'lUe  Chairman.  In  jour  judgment  whut  would  happen  to  the 
exchanges  if  the  margin  system  were  eliminated,  and  if  you  made 
specific  contracts  as  to  payment  and  the  time  of  payment  f 

Mr,.  Snyder,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  system  of  margins  on  the  dii^e^ 
ent  exchanges  was  eliminated,  we  would  go  back  to  the  time  of  Joseph 
when  he  cornered  the  com  of  Egypt;  and  nobody  has  ever  told  us 
how  it  was  paid  for.     It  would  drive  the  people  out  of  business. 

The  Chairman,  Would  it  not  take  more  money  to  comer  a  product 
if  you  had  to  pay  tlie  full  value  of  it  than  it  would  if  you  had  to  pay 
only  a  fraction  of  that  value  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  If  I  ha<l  $100,000  at  my  command  to-day  I  could 
buy  only  $100,000  worth  of  grain.  Mr.  Reynolds  testified  here,  I 
understand,  last  Saturday,  that  his  concern  "bought  before  the  com 
was  ripe  600,000  bushels  of  corn,  and  that  they  paid  the  farmer  an 
installment  on  that  com.  lie  referred  to  the  fact  of  having  sold  lo 
me  and  to  others.  We  make  contracts  with  the  western  dealer  who 
makes  a  contract  with  the  western  farmer^  and  I  am  sony  I  did  not 
bring  over  a  copy  of  our  confirmation.  I  mtended  to  bring  it,  and  I 
will  be  very  glad  to  mail  it  to  you  if  you  would  like  it — the  confirma- 
tion blank.  That  blank  shows  exactly  what  the  transaction  is^  and 
that  corn  is  expected  to  bo  delivered.  I  would  be  very  glad,  if  the 
committee  cared  to  have  it,  to  send  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  com  that  is  not  expected  to  be  delivered 
that  wo  are  interested  in. 

Mr.  Snydkr.  In  all  cases  delivery  is  contemplated,  even  in  s])ecuta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Levbr.  But  is  delivery  expected  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  It  is  contemplated.  Mr.  Peck  testified  that  when  he 
bought  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  ovemight  and  hedged  for  Chicago,  he 
did  not  intend  to  send  it  to  Chicago,  but  to  Minneapolis  or  the  south- 
em  mills;  and  Icorrectedhimat  the  time,  if  you  remember,  by  saying. 
"You  hedged  your  original  profit."     lie  hedged  his  original  profit. 

The  Chairman'.  In  order  that  the  record  may  be  measurably  com- 
plete, I  would  like  t«  call  your  attention  to  the  questions  I  asked  in 
regard  to  the  cornering  ])ro|>o3ition.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if 
no  margin  deals  were  permitted  it  would  be  easier  to  comer  a  i)roduct 
than  it  is  under  tlio  present  system.  Will  you  explain  how  it  happens 
that  it  would  be  easier  to  comer  wheat,  for  instance,  if  you  had  to 
pay  the  full  price  for  every  bushel  you  bought  than  it  is  now  when  you 
can  get  jio-ssession  of  it  on  the  i)ayment  ofa  cash  outlay  of  five  cents 
a  bushel  ? 

Mr,  Snyder.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  raai^ins  were  not  required  on  grain 
deals,  any  ra]>scallion  in  the  country  couhl  give  orders  to  buy  niorf 
than  the  country  ]>roduces. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  would  have  to  accompany  those  orders  by 
the  full  value  of  the  grain. 

Mr.  Snyder.  No,  You  or  I  would  put  up  our  original  maicin,  bul 
if  any  rapscallion  could  come  in  and  buy  anil  buy  ana  keep  on  Duying. 
and  he  did  not  have  to  put  up  a  margin,  you  would  not  know  whether 
you  were  afoot  or  on  horseback. 

The  Chairman.  You  qiyte  misunderstood  my  question,  evidently. 
When  I  inquired  what  would  ha]>pen  if  the  margin  system  were  done 
away  with,  I  di<l  not  mean  that  tliere  should  be  sul^tituted  for  that 
system  a  practice  of  buying  for  nothing.    I  meant  that  there  should 
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be  substituted  the  practice  of  paying  the  full  cash  value  of  the  product 
you  were  buying  at  the  time  you  bought  it. 

Mr.  Snyder.  If  you  could  do  that  there  would  be  no  comers. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  would  want  to  revise  your  answer 
to  that  question. 

Mr.  Snyder.  A  man  could  not  control  money  enough  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Obliterating  the  rank  speculator  that  I  apeak  of,  and 
retaining  the  hedging  privilege  would,  in  my  judgment,  help  the  grain 
business;  it  would  help  the  producer  and  it  would  help  everybody. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
for  the  exchanges  to  try  and  put  their  houses  in  order,  and  to  eUminate 
the  element  that  they  all  admit  is  an  evil  and  which  does  more  than 
anything  else  to  bring  reproach  upon  their  system  and  to  endanger 
the  whole  system  ? 

Mr.  Sntder.  Yes;  provided  you  did  not  go  so  far  in  endeavoring 
to  eliminate  that  rank  speculator  as  to  endanger  other  lines  of  the  same 
trade. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  reasonable  that  gentlemen 
engaged  in  legitimate  business  upon  these  exchanges  should  help 
Congress  and  their  legislative  bodies  to  find  the  real  One  of  demarka- 
tion  rather  than  to  m  standing  up  and  opposing  any  kind  of  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  the  only  reason,  or  one  of  the 
greatest  reasons,  why  we  are  opposing  to-day  this  antioption  bill,  is 
because  it  started  out  to  cut  too  deep,  to  cut  into  our  privilege  of 
hedging.  From  what  I  know  of  it,  it  nas  started  out  to  cut  into  our 
privileges,  and  to  interfere  with  our  doing  business  in  a  legitimate 
way,  unless  we  do  aa  the  farmer  does.  And,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen,  I  tell  you  the  present  American  farmer  needs  no  apology, 
and  needs  nobody  to  apologize  for  him  to-day.  He  used  to.  I 
remember  as  a  schoolboy — ^and  some  of  you  may  remember  the  same 
things— when  I  had  to  walk  over  muddy  roads  with  my  little  copper- 
toed  boots,  and  take  my  lunch  to  school  with  me,  as  a  country  school- 
boy ;  and  there  were  others.  To-day  the  average  farmer's  children 
are  sent  over  to  school  in  an  automobile,  and  some  of  them  are  car- 
ried home  to  lunch  and  taken  back  by  automobile.  We  must  not 
think  that  the  farmer  of  to-day  needs  the  same  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  Congress  that  he  needed  fifty  years  ago.  He  can  give  us 
cards  and  spades,  all  of  us,  to-day,  and  oeat  us.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Yet  the  southern  farmers,  the  producers  of  cotton, 
are  practically  unanimous  in  demanding  legislation  along  this  line. 

Mr.  Snyder.  There  is  no  relationship  between  dealing  in  grain  and 
dealing  in  cotton,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  differentiate  between  them,  in  a  word  or 
two? 

Mr.  Snydeb.  In  the  first  place,  permit  me  to  read  this  for  a  mo- 
ment: 

Sec.  12.  Wheat  sold  tor  apot  or  future  delivery — 

This  comes  back  to  your  first  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  answers 
it— 

unleeB  otherwise  specified,  shall  be  knoTn  as  contract  wheat.  Upon  such  sales  the 
seller  ahall  have  tue  right  to  deliver  No.  2  red  winter  wheat,  or  No.  2  red  winter 
wheat,  western — 
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That  is  wheat  grown  west  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  that  is  qualified 
in  that  grade.  R  is  wheat  that  has  no  garlic  in  it.  In  our  section 
of  the  country  garlic  is  permitted  in  the  grade  of  No.  2  red  wheat; 
and  the  difference  between  the  No.  2  red  winter  and  the  No.  2  red 
western  is  that  the  No.  2  red  western  is  not  permitted  to  have  any 
garhc 

And  or  No.  1  hard  spring  wheat,  and  or  No.  1  northern  Bpring  wheat,  Baltimore 
inspection,  at  same  price. 

Src.  13.  Forms  of  contracts.  Buyer's  contract,  Baltimore  Chamber  of  Conunerre. 
No. .  Baltdiokb^     ■■  ■  ,  19—. 

For  value  received  —  have  this  day  bought  and  agreed  to  receive  from 

buabele  contract  wheat  — — _j  Baltimore  inspection,  at  cents  per  bushel, 

deliverable  in  the  elevators  at  seller's  option,  during  the  month  of ,  1ft—. 

The  seller  has  the  right  to  deliver  No.  2  red  winter  wheat,  and  or  No.  2  red  winle: 
wheat  western,  and  or  No.  1  hard  spring  wheat,  and  or  No.  1  northern  spring  wheat  en 

Gertilicates  tendered  on  tbie  contract  must  have  not  lees  than  three  days'  free  storue. 
In  cBBe  of  dispute,  it  is  mutually  twreed  that  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  three  members  of  the  chamber — two  of  the  arbitrators  to  be  Teei>ectivel)' 
chosen  bv  the  parties  in  dispute,  they;  to  select  a  third — and  the  decision  of  a  majori^ 
of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  final  and  binding.  This  contisct  is  to  be  governed  by  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  by-laws  of  this  chamber  in  force  at  this  date. 

If  a  margin  or  security  has  been  put  up  by the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  ^U 

be  made  known  to  the  committee  on  margms,  and  that  committee  shall  sign  an  order 
for  the  release  of  the  maigin  or  security. 

Bushels  at .  . 

The  seller's  contract  is  just  the  same,  except  the  word  "seller" 

appears  where  here  it  is  the  word  "buy;er." 
Mr.  McDebhott.  Would  that  committee's  decision  be  final  I 
Mr.  Sntdeb.  Yes,  sir.    There  is  one  thing  more,  Mr.  Chairman  and 

gentlemen.    I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  just  one  thing  more  in 

this  book,  at  page  67: 

HASQIN  SAKKB. 

iz:  Firat Nation*! 

,  _. , ,  jomer  South  and 

Lombard  streets;  Citizens' National  Dank,  PrattandHanoverstreets;  Natioital  Uninn 
Bank  of  Maryland,  3  and  5  East  Fayette  street;  Natioiml  Marine  Bank,  Gajtand  Water 
streets;  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  26  South  street;  Uerchanta'  National  Bank, 
South  and  Water  streets;  National  Mechanics'  Bank,  South  and  Germaa  streets; 
Commercial  and  Farmers'  National  Bank,  Howard  and  German  streets. 

You  will  notice,  sir,  that  every  one  of  these  banks  designated  as 
margin  banks,  where  margins  must  be  put  up  between  the  buyer 
and  the  seller,  in  the  case  of  our  exchange,  are  national  banKs. 
Thev  are  national  banks.    There  is  not  a  single  state  bank  or  city  hank. 

Tne  Chairman.  What  difference  does  it  make  what  kind  of  a  buik 
the  margin  is  put  up  in } 

Mr.  Snyder.  These  banks  are  all  governed  by  Congress,  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  The_y  are  governed  by  the  T^ted  States. 
The  state  banks  are  governed,  as  I  understand,  by  the  state  laws  whea 
the  laws  do  not  coimict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
but  these  are  banks  that  are  chartered  by  the  Government,  showii^ 
that  they  are  strong.  The  banks  are  strong  to  the  extent  of  their 
deposits,  so  that  the  man  who  puts  up  a  mar^  will  not  lose  the 
mamn  because  of  putting  it  in  a  weak  vessel. 

The  Chaibuan.  You  think  that  the  chamber  of  commerce  is  verv 
much  to  be  conmiended  then  for 

Mr.  Sntdeb.  For  putting  every  safeguard  around  every  trtMle  thai 
comes  before  its  members. 
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The  Chairhait  (continuing).  For  taking  care  of  the  money  that  is 
put  in  it. 

Mr.  Sntdeb.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Cocks.  There  is  a  way  for  the  money  to  get  out,  though,  and 
for  the  fellow  to  lose  his  money,  even  if  the  bank  does  not  break. 

Mr.  Shtbbe.  But  the  money  can  not  get  out.  When  the  trade  is 
cleaned  up  both  the  buyer  and  the  seller  must  releaae  the  bank. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Do  you  not  believe  if  the  mai^in  proposition  were 
eliminated,  so  far  as  outside  people  are  concerned,  tnat  it  would 
greatly  reduce  speculation  t 

Mr.  Sntdeb.  Certainly,  sir.  If  the  gentleman  on  my  left,  with  all 
due  respect,  sent  an  order  to  me,  I  would  not  fill  the  order  unless 
the  margin  accompanied  it. 

Mr.  Cocks.  If  a  check  accompanied  the  order  it  would  be  exe- 
cuted  

Mr.  Sntder.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cocks  (continuing).  As  long  as  the  margin  is  up.  Would  it 
not  be  possible  for  the  exchange  to  adopt  some  rule  to  prevent  that 
kind  of  business  t 

Mr.  Sntver.  From  outside  people  1 

Mr.  Cocks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sntder.  You  may,  Mr.  Cocks,  want  to  buy  as  a  miUer.  You 
may  want  to  buy  10,000 

Mr.  Cocks.  No. 

Mr.  Smyder.  The  supply  being  exhausted  in  your  neighborhood, 
you  may  want  to  buy  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Cocks.  No;  if  you  want  to  take  me,  do  not  take  me  as  tvmiller. 
Take  me  as  one  of  these  rapscallions  who  comes  along  the  street  with 
more  money  than  brains. 

Mr.  Snydeh.  I  can  not  do  that  in  this  case.  I  must  put  you  down 
as  an  honest  miller  [laughter].     The  supply  of  erain 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  presumption  is  that  everybody  who  applies  to  a 
member  of  your  chamber  of  commerce  to  buy  or  to  sell  is  honest ) 

Mr.  Sntder.  Naturally — even  Mr.  Cocks.  We  would  look  upon 
him  in  that  way  [laughter].     Now,  all  joking  aside,  gentlemen 

Mr.  Cocks.  My  point  is  this:  That  if  your  grain  people,  the  mem- 
bers of  your  chamocr  of  commerce,  or  the  members  of  the  various 
grain  exchanges,  ceased  taking  orders  from  outsiders  on  margin,  that 
would  eliminate  a  whole  lot  of  speculation.  I  do  not  know  that  a  law 
could  reach  it,  but  the  rules  of  the  exchange  might  reach  it  in  some 
way.  For  instance,  this  letter  I  have  here  in  my  hand  solicits 
business. 

Mr.  Sntder.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cocks.  But  never  mind  whether  it  solicits  or  not.  Some  fel- 
low comes  along,  and  you  know  that  he  is  not  a  miller,  that  he  is  not  a 
farmer,  and  that  he  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  it.  He  would 
speculate  in  anything. 

Mr.  Sntder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Is  there  not  some  way  in  which  that  fellow  could  be 
gotten  out  ? 

Mr.  Sntder.  I  presume  he  could  be  gotten  out,  provided  it  did  not 
go  so  far  as  to  interfere  with  other  people. 

Mr.  Cocks.  That  is  just  the  point  exactly  that  we  are  after. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  it  comes  to  a  question  of  either  eliminat- 
ing that  fellow  or  eliminating  your  exchange  t 
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Mr.  Skydbb.  Then  eliminate  that  fellow  and  let  us  go  on  with  our 
business. 

The  Cqaibuan.  Do  you  not  think  you  could  find  some  way  to 
doit? 

Mr.  Sntdeb.  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  could  be 
done;  but  it  would  require  very,  very  careful  thought  and  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hawuit,  Have  you  ever  appointed  a  committee  to  take  up 
that  question  ? 

Mr.  Snydeb.  Wc  have  not,  because  speculation  is  the  least  feature 
in  our  market. 

The  Chairman.  Speculation  could  be  eliminated  in  your  market 
without  interfering  with  the  legitimate  business  4 

Mr.  Snydee.  Without  seriously  interfering  with  the  I^itiinat« 
business.  You  gentlemen  may  not  know  it,  but  Baltimore  ia  the 
largest  exporter  of  com  in  the  United  States  to-day.  We  bring  more 
com  from  the  West  than  any  market.  We  export  more  com  grown 
in  the  West  than  any  market  in  the  United  States,  and,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen,  we  do  it  all  the  year  round  when  we  can  get  hold  of  it. 
The  Gulf  only  does  it  at  certain  periods,  because  the  germiaating 
season  comes  on  earlier,  and  they  have  to  pull  out.  The  com  will  not 
keep  when  shipped  through  Gulf  ports. 

The  Cuaikman.  Do  you  thinK  the  rank  speculation  in  jour 
chamber  of  commerce  has  any  influence  on  the  legitimate  trade  i 

Mr.  Snydeh.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairhan.  Are  there  any  further  questions! 

Mr.*LETER.  To  eliminate  the  rank  speculator  would  not  interfere 
with  the  export  business  of  the  country,  would  it ! 

Mr.  Snydeb.  To  eliminate  the  maker  of  comers,  the  rank  specu- 
lator, would  not  interfere  with  it.  If  the  rank  speculator  could  be 
eliminated,  I,  as  a  receiver  and  exporter  of  grain,  as  a  dealer  with 
the  shipper  of  the  West,  and  as  a  seller  to  the  foreign  buyer,  would  be 
very  glad  to  see  him  eliminated. 

Mr.  Hauqen.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  as  to  how  to  elimi- 
nate him  1 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  would  not  like  to  undertake  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  Undoubtedly  you  have  given  this  matter  conaid- 
eration. 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  considered  that  I  was  coming  before  a  committee 
that  I  was  very  much  afraid  I  would  be  afraid  of.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hawley.  If  you  have  any  suggestion  to  laake  we  would  lib 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  Snydeb.  I  have  no  su^estion  to  make  right  offhand. 

The  Chaibhan.  He  has  repeatedly  said  that  be  had  not  any 
su^estion  to  make. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  understand  that  your  exchange  has  been  in  eziBteDce 
for  54  years  * 

Mr.  Snydeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  For  what  portion  of  that  time  has  future  trading  been 
permitted? 

Mr.  Sntdeb.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  ^e  you  the  exact  jeu- 
I  should  say  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  exchange — about 
thirty  years.  There  has  been  future  trading  in  that  exchange  during 
my  membership. 
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Mr.  Bball.  Do  you  know  whether,  during  the  early  yeara  of  your 
exchange's  history,  cleaJing  in  futures  was  or  was  not  permitted  1 

Mr.  Sntber.  I  could  not  teil  you,  before  I  became  a  member.  I 
can  say  one  thing  to  you,  gentlemen.  Before  the  time  of  the  elevators, 
the  cars  were  brought  in  from  the  country  on  the  street  tracks  and 
bags  of  wheat,  com,  and  rye  were  carried  up  ladders  on  the  backs  of 
niggers  and  stored  in  the  warehouse. 

Mr.  Bball.  I  understand  that  on  your  contracts  four  grades  of 
grain  are  deliverable  where  no  particular  grade  is  specified. 

Mr,  Sntdbk.  No, 

Mr.  Beall.  Four  classes  of  grain  1 

Mr.  Snydee.  No;  the  particular  grade  must  be  specified.  I  have 
explained  that  you  say     May  wheat." 

Mr.  Beall.  You  say  "May  wheat."     You  do  not  say  No.  1  hardl 

Mr.  Snyder.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bball.  Or  No.  2  i 

Mr.  Sntdeb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  say  "May  wheati" 

Mr.  Sntdbb.  Yes,  su*. 

Mr.  Bball.  Under  that  sort  of  a  contract  the  dealer  can  deliver 
either  one  of  the  four  kinds? 

Mr.  Snydbb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bball.  Can  he  deliver  some  of  each  kind  1 

Mr.  Snydbb.  Oh,  yes;  he  can. 

Mr.  Beall.  He  can  deliver  all  of  any  one  grade,  or  he  can  deliver 
part  of  each  of  the  four  grades? 

Mr.  Sntdee.  Yea,  air;  he  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Beall.  Can  he  deUver  any  other  kind  of  wheat? 

Mr.  Sntdbb.  No,  air. 

Mr.  Beall.  Is  there  any  sort  of  penalty  attached  to  itJ 

Mr.  Snyder.  No,  sir;  unless  by  a  mutual  a^eement. 

Mr.  Beall.  He  can  deliver  one  of  the  four  kinds  1 

Mr.  Snydee.  Yes,  sir.  Further,  it  says  here  "Wheat  sold  for  spot 
for  future  delivery  unless  otherwise  specified."  As  I  tried  to  explain, 
when  I  sell  you  No.  2  red  wheat,  that  is  otherwise  specified  May 
delivery,"  I  must  deliver  you  No.  2  red.  I  tried  to  explain  that 
to  you  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Beall.  Suppose  under  one  of  these  contracts  the  seller  tenders 
wheat  that  does  not  come  within  any  of  these  grades,  is  there  any 
w^  by  which  that  can  be  forced  on  the  buyer? 

Mr.  Snyder.  "In  case  of  dispute,  it  is  mutually  agreed  that  the 
matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  tliree  members  of  the 
chamber— two  of  the  arbitrators  to  be  respectively  chosen  by  the 
parties  in  dispute,  they  to  select  a  third — and  the  decision  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  final  and  binding." 

Mr.  Merrill.  Mr.  Snyder,  I  beg  your  pardon;  but  Mr.  Beall,  I 
think,  wants  to  know  if  No.  3  or  No.  4  wheat  could  be  delivered  on 
that  contract. 

Mr.  Snyder.  It  could  not. 

Mr.  Bball.  If  those  arbitrators  decide  that  it  is  not  one  of  these 
four  grades,  can  that  wheat  be  forced  upon  the  buyer  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Sntdbb.  There  is  no  difference  whatever.  It  can  not  be  forced 
upon  the  buyer.  You  must  deliver  on  your  contract  one  of  the 
four  grades. 
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Mr.  Beall.  How  is  that  wheat  then  disposed  of  in  your  market! 
Suppose  it  comes  below  any  one  of  these  four  grades! 

Mr,  Snyder.  It  is  disposed  of  on  its  merit. 

Mr.  Bball.  By  sample  1 

Mr.  Snyder.  No;  I  can  sell  No.  3  or  No.  4.  The  grades  are  set 
forth  in  this  book  as  to  what  shall  constitute  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  or 
No.  4. 

Mr,  Beaix.  Under  that  contract,  then,  if  they  specify  that  No.  3 
can  be  delivered 

Mr.  Snyder,  Then  No,  3  may  be  delivered, 

Mr.  Beall,  It  may  be. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes;  but  you  can  not  force  the  biiyer  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  are  in  the  grain  business,  joha  Smith,  down 
here  at  Richmond,  sends  you  $500  with  directions  to  buy  for  him  s 
certain  number  of  bushels  of  wheat,  BaltimoFe  contract, 

Mr.  Snyder.  Pardon  me;  for  a  certain  month  1 

Mr.  Beall.  Yes.  Usually  his  mai^in  is  5  cents  a  bushel.  That 
would  be  10,000  bushels,  with  $500  as  a  margin. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yos,  sir, 

Mr.  Beall.  You  would  sell  that  wheat  for  him 

Mr,  Snyder.  I  would  buy  it  for  him,  if  he  sent  me  an  order  to    ' 
buy  it  for  him, 

Mr.  Beall.  Well,  he  sends  you  an  order  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Then  I  would  sell  it  for  him. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  do  not  know  John  Smith  i 

Mr,  Snyder.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Beall,  You  say,  though,  that  under  the  contract  you  would 
make  for  him  that  delivery  was  contemplated,  and  you  would  sell 
10,000  bushels  to  somebody  else,  and  you  would  notify  John  Smith 
that  you  had  sold  it. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Beall.  Jolm  Smith  would  know  to  whom  you  had  sold  it? 

Mr,  Snyder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  And  the  party  to  whom  you  sold  it  would  know  from 
whom  he  bought  it  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Beall.  Well,  would  that  transaction  end  your  connection  with 
the  matter  t 

Mr.  Snyder.  Not  until  it  is  closed;  not  until  the  wheat  is  bought 
back  or  delivered  to  the  buyer. 

Mr.  Beall.  Now,  Bill  Jones,  from  down  in  Alabama,  sends  you  an 
order  to  buv  for  him  10,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  sends  you  $500. 
You  would  buy  it,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  knew  BUI  Jones. 

Mr.  Beatx.  That  is  the  point  I  was  getting  at.  In  the  one  case, 
John  Smith  sends  you  an  order,  accompanied  oy  $500,  to  sell. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Arid  I  know  John  Smith. 

Mr.  Beall,  No,  you  do  not  know  him. 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  would  not  deal  for  him  if  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  would  not  sell  it. 

Mr.  Snyder.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  If  he  sent  you  the  $500? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  would  have  to  know  that  his  check  was  good. 

Mr,  Beall.  Suppose  he  sent  you  New  York  Exchange  ( 
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Mr.  Snyder.  Then  I  wouid  deal  for  him. 

Mr.  Bball.  You  would  want  to  know,  of  course,  whether  his 
check  waa  good  only  so  far  as  the  S500  was  concerned.  If  he  sent 
you  $500  in  money,  you  would  sell  the  10,000  bushels  of  wheat  for 
him? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Necessarily. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  would  not  make  any  inquiries  as  to  whether  John 
Smith  had  any  wheat  or  not? 

Mr.  Snyder.  No,  sir;  It  wouid  be  none  of  my  business. 

Mr.  Beall-  None  of  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Not  a  bit. 

Mr.  Beall.  And  you  would  not  make  any  inquiries  to  find  out 
whether  it  was  within  his  power  to  deliver  that  10,000  busheb  of 
wheat  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  Is  that  the  system  that  prevails  on  the  Baltimore 
Exchange  t 

Mr.  Snyder.  No,  sir-  that  is  not  the  system  that  prevails.  John 
Smith  sends  me  a  check  for  SSOO  to  sell  10,000  bushels  of  wheat.  I 
sell  it  for  him,  for  Mi^  wheat;  and  if  he  wants  to  buy  that  wheat  in 
before  the  month  of  May,  I  chaise  him  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  bushel  for 
the  transaction. 

Mr.  Beall.  Well 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  am  trying  to  get  it  the  way  you  want  it.  I  charge  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  a  bushel  for  the  transaction.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
John  Smith  sees  proper  to  ship  that  wheat  and  fill  his  contract,  he  pays 
the  excess  commission. 

Mr.  Beall.  He  may  not  have  any  wheat. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Then  lie  makes  an  option  deal  of  it. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  would  execute  it  on  New  York  Exchange? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  would. 

Mr.  Beall.  Without  any  inquiry  aa  to  whether  he  could,  if  delivery 
was  demanded,  deliver  10,000  bushels  to  this  other  man  that  bought 
the  10,000  bushels,  you  would  execute  that  order? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  Without  any  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  the  other 
man  wouhl  bo  able  to  pay  for  that  quantity  of  wheat,  if  delivery  was 
tendered  to  him? 

Mr.  Snyder,  Yes,  sir.  If  his  mai^in  is  being  exhausted — and  that 
is  one  thing  that  you  gentlemen  seem  to  lose  sight  of — I  have  at  any 
time  the  privilege  of  calling  for  additional  margin. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  he  does  not  respond? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Then  I  have  the  privilege  of  selling  him  out,  and  send- 
ing him  any  profit  that  may  nave  accrued,  or  charging  any  loss 
that  may  have  resulted. 

Mr.  ifAUOEN.  You  do  that  to  protect  yourself? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  do  that  to  protect  myself.    Our  rules  cover  it, 

Mr.  Beall.  So  far  as  you  know,  does  that  same  method  of  dealing 
apply  to  the  other  exchanges  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Beall.  But  where  an  order  is  accompanied  by  cash  the  order 
is  executed  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  We  are  in  business  for  that  purpose. 
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Mr.  Beall.  Without  any  inquiry  as  to  the  ability  of  the  man  to 
complete  that  contract  if  the  necessity  should  arise  for  it  1 

Mr.  Snydeb.  Yes,  sir;  the  other  exchanges  do  the  same  thin^. 

Mr.  Beall.  Are  jou  not  engaging  in  speculation  pure  and  sunple 
when  you  execute  that  sort  of  an  order  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Not  at  ail,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  would  not  inquire 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  am  filling  a  legitimate  order. 

Mr.  Beall.  Do  you  call  that  a  legitimate  business  upon  an  ex- 
change, when  you  will  sell  for  a  man  10,000  bushels  of  wheat  without 
the  slightest  knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is  able  to  deliver  it, 
or  without  any  thought  as  to  whether  or  not  he  expects  to  deliver  it  t 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  will  answer  your  question  by  saying  this:  Suppose 
you  want  to  buy  an  automobile,  and  you  go  into  an  automobile  place 
of  business.  You  are  a  perfect  stranger,  and  they  ask  $3,000  for  the 
automobile.  You  want  it  to-day,  or  next  week,  and  you  put  down 
the  money  or  give  a  certified  check 

Mr.  Beall,  I  would  have  to  put  down  the  money  for  the  value  of 
the  automobile, 

Mr.  Snyder.  Of  course,  if  you  are  going  to  take  it  right  away — "f 
course  ^ou  would. 

Mr.  Beall.  Do  you  know  of  an  automobile  dealer  that  would  per- 
mit me,  without  any  inquiry  as  to  my  responsibility,  to  put  up  about 
5  per  cent 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes;  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Beall.  Of  its  value  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  And  I  will  take  your  order  right  now. 

Mr.  Beall.  And  take  the  automobile  away  ^ 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  will  take  your  order  right  now,  and  deliver  the 
automobile  to  you  in  May,  and  then  you  pay  me  the  difference.  I 
will  take  your  order  and  place  it  with  an  automobile  man — and  I  am 
not  in  the  automobile  business. 

Mr.  Beall.  But  the  automobile  would  never  be  delivered  until  the 
balance  of  the  money  was  paid. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Of  (course  not.     Neither  would  the  wheat  be. 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  the  very  point.  In  that  sort  of  trade  you  have 
no  assurance  that  any  delivery  is  contemplated  or  that  the  partr 
who  buys  the  wheat  is  capable  of  having  delivery  made  to  him,  and 
yet  you  call  it  a  bona  Me  transaction. 

iir.  Snyder.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  right  here.  I  bought  from 
tlio  Armour  Grain  Company  25,000  bushels  of  com.  I  bought  it  as 
a  hedge  H^ainst  tlux^e  loads  of  com  that  I  sold  for  a  certain  smpment. 
The  Baltimore  market  got  away  from  me  overnight,  and  as  Boon  as 
the  market  opened  I  wired  to  tiie  Armour  Grain  Company,  ChicBgo: 
"Buy  twenty-five  December  com."  They  bought  tne  twenty-five 
December  corn,  and  the  market  went  against  me.  This  is  an  actual 
<lemonstration,  gentlemen.  The  market  went  against  me.  I  took 
the  delivery  of  the  com  in  Chicago.  The  market  went  down.  In  the 
meantime  I  bought  my  com  in  Baltimore  and  shipped  it  to  Ehirope. 
I  took  delivery  by  Armour.  They  sent  in  the  papers — and  if  you 
want  them  I  will  send  them  to  you — giving  the  names  of  the  parties, 
with  the  delivery  date,  and  I  sold  it  out  as  cash  com.  There  is  tie 
other  side  of  the  transaction.     I  sold  out  the  cash  com  in  Chica^ 
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and  made  money  on  it.     If  I  had  closed  my  option  I  would  have  losi 
on  it. 

Mr.  Beaix.  The  only  tiling  I  want  to  be  clear  on  is  as  to  whether 
you  would  sell  10,000  bushels  of  grain  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
reaponaibility  of  the  man  for  whom  you  sell  it.  » 

Mr.  Snyder.  If  he  sends  me  New  York  Exchange 

Mr.  Bealx.  For  the  margin  and  all  1 

Mr.  Snydeb.  No,  sir;  for  the  conunission  I  get  out  of  it;  not  the 
mamn.    The'mai^in  protects  me. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  understood  that  if  a  man  sent  you  $500,  which 
is  5  centa  a  bushel  on  10,000  bushels  of  grain,  with  directions  to  you 
to  sell  10,000  bushels  of  grain  for  him,  you  would  do  it ! 

Mr.  Sntdeb.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Beall.  And  you  would  make  no  inquiriea  as  to  the  financial 
reg>onsibility  of  the  man  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Beaix,  Or  whether  he  had  any  wheat  or  not,  or  whether  there 
was  any  prospect  of  him  having  any  wheat,  or  whether  he  expected 
to  deliver  any  wheat  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Snydek.  Well,  now,  this  question  arises  there:  I  might  write 
to  Mr.  Smith,  in  confirming  this  transaction  for  him,  and  ask,  "  Is  it 
your  intention  to  ship  this  wheat,  or  to  make  an  option  trade  of  it  ? " 
That  is  often  done. 

Mr.  Beall.  Suppose  he  said  he  wanted  to  make  an  option  trade  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Tnen  I  would  know  exactly  how  to  protect  myself. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  significance  of  that  word  "option,"  as 
you  use  it  here,  Mr.  Snyder,  is  that  it  is  within  the  option  of  the  seller 
to  deliver  the  grain  on  any  day  of  the  month  specified  that  he  may 
choose.     There  is  no  option  about  his  delivery.     He  must  deliver  it  ? 

Mr.  Snydek.  He  must  deliver,  or  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  option  attaches  aa  to  the  day  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Beall.  Let  us  stick  to  this  case  of  John  Smith  from  Richmond. 
If  he  sends  you  $500  with  the  direction  to  sell  10,000  bushels  of 
wheat  for  him,  you  will  sell  that  t 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  Or,  if  he  sends  $500  with  directions  to  buy  10,000  bush- 
els of  wheat  for  him,  you  will  buy  ? 

Mr.  Snyder,  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  it  as  quickly  as  I  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Beall.  Without 

Mr,  Snyder.  It  makes  no  diiference  whether  he  is  from  Richmond 
or  from  Alabama, 

Mr,  Beall.  Without  knowing  whether  he  is  able  to  deliver  the 
wheat  or  capable  of  receiving  it.? 

Mr.  Snyder.  It  makes  no  difference  where  he  is  from — Kansas  or 
Washington  or  anywhere  else, 

Mr.  Beall.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Snyder.  If  he  was  from  Alabama  the  chances  are  the  order 
would  be  for  cotton,  and  I  would  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Beall.  It  makes  no  difference  where  he  lives.  The  system  is 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  would  fill  that  order  if  it  was  possible  to  fill  it. 

Mr,  Merrill.  To  follow  the  line  of  the  Congressman's  inquiry,  is  it 
not  true  that  in  buying  that  wheat  on  the  oroer  so  outlined  you  fully   ■ 
expect  to  receive  the  wheat  on  that  purcha-.e  1 
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Mr.  Sntdgr.  No;  not  until  I  know.  I  must  say  not  until  I  knov 
the  John  Smith  he  refers  to, 

Mr.  Merrill.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon.  Not  that  you  ejq>ect  to 
receive  the  wheat  from  John  Smith,  but  you  expect  to  receive  it  froin 
-  the  man  you  buy  it  of  for  him. 

Mr.  Snyder.  The  chances  are  that  I  may  take  the  wheat  in  and 
close  up  hia  trade,  and  not  have  to  put  up  money 

Mr.  Merrill.  No;  but  suppose  you  only  had  the  one  trade  on 
your  book,  John  Smith's  tr&de,  and  you  bought  the  10,000  busheU 
m  the  open  market  for  him,  and  later  on  he  ordered  you  to  sell  that 
out.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  wheat  would  be  delivered  to  you,  and  bj 
you  delivered  out,  on  the  buying  sale  for  his  account  t 

Mr.  Sntder.  It  is  done  every  day  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Merrill.  And  the  delivery  is  absolute,  and  is  intended  in  every 
instance  ? 

Mr.  Sntder.  It  is  done  every  day  in  the  year.  I  will  tel!  vou  that 
this  is  done  too.  When  that  wheat  is  delivered,  I  will  deal  for  him 
under  our  rules,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  bushel,  just  the  same  as  if 
he  had  shipped  me  10,000  bushels  of  wheat.  He  pays  the  same  com- 
mission for  handling  it. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  get  the  commission,  coming  and  going  f 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes,  sir;  everything. 

Mr.  Beall.  Suppose  he  does  not  put  up  any  more  than  $500? 

Mr.  Sntder,  If  the  margin  is  being  exhausted,  I  close  him  out, 

Mr.  Beall.  You  sell  him  out  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  buy  him  in. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  buy  him  in  of  somebody  elset 

Mr.  Sntdeb.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Beall.  Suppose  you  buy  him  in  for  Bill  Johnson 

Mr.  Merrill.  You  do  not  mean  that  you  buy  in  wheat  intendecl 
for  the  account  of  John  Smith,  for  the  account  of  somebody  else! 

Mr,  Snyder,  I  buy  in  wheat  that  I  have  sold  for  him  from  whoever 
I  please. 

Mr.  Merrill.  From  somebody  else.     Not  for  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Sntder.  From  somebody  else. 

Mr,  Beall.  Suppose  you  buy  from  Bill  Johnson,  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Snyder.  No,  sir;  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  buy  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  exchange. 

Mr,  Beall,  Well,  you  buy  it  from  some  broker  who  is  selling  it  for 
somebody  else. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  Suppose  he  is  selling  it  for  Bill  Johnson  over  in  Indiani- 
Bill  has  sent  in  $500  with  directions  to  sell  for  him  10,000  busfafjs  of 
grain. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes. 

Mr,  Beall,  He  sells  the  10,000  buahels  of  grain  that  you  buy. 

Mr,  Sxyder.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr,  Beall.  He  has  made  no  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  Bill 
Johnson  expects  to  deliver  any  grain.  In  all  those  transactions  cao 
you  see  any  actual  delivery  of  the  wheat  t 

Mr.  Sntder.  The  wheat  has  to  be  in  the  country  before  it  canbf 
traded  in. 

Mr.  Beall.  Do  you  not 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me.     You  do  not  mean  that,  do  you  t 
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Mr.  Snyder.. I  do  mean  it,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  to  this  committee  that  no 
more  wheat  is  traded  in  than  there  is  in  the  country ! 

Mt.Sntdek.  Oh, no;  IdonotmeanXhat. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  did  not  mean  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Sntder.  But  you  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  million 
bushels  of  wheat  may  be  traded  in  where  there  are  only  half  a  million 
bushels  of  stock  in  sight. 

The  Chaibman.  We  understand  that  perfectly. 

Mr.  Sntder.  It  was  testified  to  the  other  day — I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  asked  the  question— that  hogs  liad  Seen 
sold  at  $9.80,  which  was  the  highest  price  in  forty  years,  and  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  suggested  that  that  was  because  the 
farms  were  depleted.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  sav  it,  the  farmer  in 
the  United  States  is  not  fool  enough  to  give  away  liis  basis  of  supply 
because  there  is  a  httle  advance  in  the  market.  Thousands  of  boars 
are  kept  on  the  farm.  They  are  not  sold  off.  The  pigs  are  there, 
and  they  are  growing  into  money.     It  is  the  basis  of  supply. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  to  divert  you.  I  merely  wished 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  that  I  was  sure  you  did  not  want 
to  stand  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  think  there  is  almost  as  much  grain  on  the  farms  of 
the  country  to-day — within  50  per  cent,  on  the  farms  to-day — as  was 
raised.  The  man  who  did  not  ship  his  grain  early  is  the  man  who  is 
getting  the  high  price.  The  man  who  did  ship  his  grain  early  got  hia 
money  for  it.     He  was  willing  to  do  it  as  a  matter  of  Darter  and  sale. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  to  divert  you, 

Mr.  Snyder.  Toansweryourquestion,  I  willsay,yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  John  Smith  sends  down  an  order,  accompanied  by 
$500,  to  buy  him  10,000  bushels  of  grain.  Bill  Johnson,  over  in 
Indiana,  sends  to  some  other  person  an  order  to  sell  for  him  10,000 
bushels  of  grain,  and  he  sends  $500.  You  buy  for  Smith  from  the 
broker  who  represents  Bill  Johnson  10,000  bushels  of  grain.  The 
broker  who  represents  Johnson  sells  to  you  10,000  bushels  of  grain 
for  delivery  by  Johnson. 

Mr,  Snyder.  No;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Beall.  Both  Smith  and  Johnson  are  using  the  Baltimore 
Exchange,  and  with  no  expectation  of  delivering  that  grain  on  the 
one  hand  or  of  receiving  it  on  the  other.  Is  not  that  a  gambling 
transaction  pure  and  simple  ? 

Mr.  Snitjer.  I  think  not,  sir.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  know 
Smith  and  I  do  not  know  Jones — yes,  I  know  Smith. 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  the  very  pomt  I  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  know  Smith  because  he  sends  me  the  order  to  sell 
for  him  10,000  bushels  of  grain.  I  do  not  know  there  is  a  Jones  in  the 
transaction.  I  make  the  returns  to  Smith.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Jones. 

Mr.  Beall.  As  long  as  you  get  your  commission,  you  are  indifferent 
whether  this  man  over  here  expects  to  deliver  10,000  bushels  of  grain, 
or  whether  that  man  over  yonder  expects  to  receive  it. 

Mr.  Snyder.  But  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  grain  may 
be  delivered  to  me  if  he  is  entirely  satisfied,  and  I  may  have  to  pay 
100  cents  on  the  dollar  for  it,  and  put  it  out  on  the  market  again,_  He 
may  deliver  that  grain.     He  may  not  buy  that  grwn  in. 
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The  Chairman,  Are  there  any  further  questions  1  • 

Mr.  Merrill.  I  want  to  have  the  record  right  in  respect  to  hedging. 
Is  it  not  true,  sir,  that  a  large  part  of  the  lieoging,  which  of  neceasitr 
is  in  contract  grades,  is  for  the  protection  of  tne  off  grades  which  can 
not  be  delivered  t 

Mr.  Snyder.  Naturally. 

Mr.  Merrill.  The  gentleman  says  "naturally." 

Mr.  Hauoen.  a  moment  ago  you  referred  to  excess  commissi 
I  infer  from  what  you  said  that  m  case  of  delivery  there  is  an  extr» 
commission  chafed. 

Mr.  Snyder.  For  hedging;  yes. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  I  tliought  the  commission  would  be  one-quarter  of  • 
cent. 

Mr.  Sntder.  On  the  original  deal  tliere  is  a  commission  of  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent.  Take  corn,  for  instance.  If  the  com  is  delivered, 
tnen  I  charge  the  usual  price  for  handling  the  actual  com — ^half  a  cent 
a  bushel. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Half  a  cent,  for  com  i 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  what  you  chai^f 

Mr.  Snyder.  For  handling  the  actual  com. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  Half  a  cent  9 

Mr.  Snyder.  Half  a  cent. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Now,  Jolm  Smith  sells  10,000  bushels  of  com  to  b(    I: 
delivered  in  Ma}'.     Wliat  is  required  of  him  to  do!     First  he  puts 
up  the  margin  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  First  he  puts  up  the  mai^in. 

Mr.  IIaugen.  To  pay  one  quarter  of  a  cent  J 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  Then  what  happens  when  the  month  of  May  comesl 

Mr.  Snyder.  If  John  Smith  has  shipped  that  com  ? 

Mr.  Hauoen.  If  he  has  sliipped  it. 

Mr.  Snyder.  If  he  has  shipped  it  he  has  liis  margin  to  his  credit 

Mr.  Haugen.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Snyder.  He  has  the  margin  to  liis  credit,  and  I  handle  thit 
actual  corn  for  liim,  and  charge  him  half  a  cent  a  bushel,  and  interest 
for  paying  his  draft,  and  taung  in  the  com  through  the  elevators. 
and  selling  it  andputting  it  out,  and  making  the  return  to  him. 

Mr.  Haugen.  We  will  say  the  price  is  half  a  dollar  a  bushel,  vbkb 
would  be  $5,000  that  you  sell  it  for.     Wliat  are  the  commisaioiiB ! 

Mr.  Snyder.  Half  a  cent  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  What  is  the  net  amount  that  is  returned  to  Mr. 
Smith* 

Mr.  Snyder.  The  net  amount  is  less  his  freight,  and  his  commis- 
sion and  interest.     He  has  to  pay  the  freight. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Less  the  freight,  interest,  elevator,  insurance 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  the  interest  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Six  per  cent. 

Mr.  Haugen.  On  what  f 

Mr.  Snyder,  On  the  advance  made  for  him. 

Mr.  Merrill.  They  always  <lraw  drafts. 

Mr.  Snydeb.  He  wxU  draw  75  per  cent  of  the  draft. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  We  will  leave  the  bill  of  lading  and  the  sight  draft 
out. 

Mr.  Snyder,  Then  we  just  charge  him  the  freight  and  the  eleva- 
tor chaises. 

Mr,  HAtroEN.  What  are   the  elevator  charges! 

Mr.  Snydbr.  He  has  free  elevation  in  Baltimore  for  the  first  twenty 
days.  After  that  there  is  a  chai^  of  an  eighth  of  a  cent  for  each 
five  (lays. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Suppose  he  ships  it  according  to  contract. 

Mr,  Snyder.  There  is  another  thing.  If  I  sell  10,000  bushels  for 
him  I  can  deliver  it  car  by  car, 

Mr.  Haugen.  Without  going  through  the  elevator! 

Mr.  Snyder.  No,  sir;  it  must  get  the  certificate.  It  must  he 
inspected,  and  there  is  a  charge  for  the  inspection. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  must  go  to  the  elevator  to  he  inspected ! 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  are  the  chains  at  the  elevator? 

Mr.  Snyder.  The  charge  for  inspection  is  50  cents  a  car;  and  the 
charge  for  elevation  is  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  month,  after  the 
first  twenty  days. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  he  delivers  it  on  contract. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Then  there  is  no  additional  elevation  where  he  deliv- 
ers it  out  on  the  first  twenty  days. 

Mr.  Haugex.  I  am  trying  to  get  at 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  will  put  it  down  so  that  you  can  read  it,  (Making 
memorandum  for  Mr.  Haugen.)     The  freight 

Mr.  Haugen.  Suppose  he  prepays  the  freight! 

Mr.  Snyder.  Then  I  chaise  nim  a  commission  of  half  a  cent  a 
bushel;  inspection  50  cents  a  car;  weighing,  I  think  that  is  25  cents 
a  car  now — we  will  put  it  that  way.  This  is  per  car.  He  has  to  get 
out  the  quantity,  you  know,  as  well  as  the  quality. 

Mr.  Haugen.  There  is  no  dispute  as  to  these  charges.  I  want  to 
»et  at  the  elevator  charge. 

Mr,  Snyder.  He  has  paid  the  freight;  he  has  made  no  draft;  com- 
mission, half  a  cent  a  bushel;  inspection,  50  cents  a  car;  weighing, 
25  cents  a  car;  elevation,  one-eighth  of  a  cent  for  each  five  days. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Why  should  there  be  a  charge  of  one-eighth  of  a 
sent  for  the  elevation  if  he  has  dehvered  it  according  to  the  contract ! 

Mr.  Snyder.  He  has  not  dehvered  it  according  to  the  contract  unless 
it  comes  to  the  elevator.  In  some  places  the  elevation  is  a  part  of  the 
railroad  rate;  but  it  is  against  the  interstate  commerce  law  that 
such  should  be  the  case, 

Mr,  Haugen.  If  the  grain  was  shipped  tlirough 

Mr.  Snyder,  Sliipped  through  to  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Wlierever  it  is  destined  for. 

Mr.  Snyder.  He  would  have  to  pay  that  charge. 

Mr.  IIal'gen.  I  mean  spot  deUvery, 

Mr.  SxYDER.  On  the  car  ? 

Mr.  Haugen,  On  cash  deUvery. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Cash  delivery,  sir 

The  Chairman.  One  minute.  Both  of  you  gentlemen  are  talking 
at  the  same  time,  and  you  are  talking  to  each  other.  The  stenog- 
rapher will  get  no  record  at  all. 
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Mr.  Haugen,  If  I  consign  1 ,000  bushels  of  grain  or  com  to  Balti- 
more and  it  is  sold  under  cash  sales,  there  are  no  charges  for  elevation, 
are  there? 

Mr.  Snyder.  If  yoii  have  sold  ifi 

Mr.  Hauqen.  I  am  talking  about  spot  market,  cash  market. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Our  market  is  a  cash  market. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  am  trying  to  get  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Have  you  sold  it  t 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  have  consigned  you  1,000  bushels  of  grain. 

Mr.  Snyder.  And  I  am  selling  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Haugen,  What  are  the  cnargcs ! 

Mr.  Snyder.  Just  as  I  gave  them  to  you. 

Mr.  Haugen.  One-eighth  of  a  cent  for  elevation  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Cash  sale  ? 

Mr.  Sntltjer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  not  the  case  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Snyder.  It  is  not  ?     I  guess  you  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Merrill.  That  is  peculiar  to  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Snyder.  You  are  talking  about  track  stuff,  and  I  am  talking 
about  contract  stutT. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  difference. 

Mr.  Snydeb.  If  the  car  was  on  the  track  the  commission  would  be 
greater  than  if  it  went  through  the  elevator,  aa  there  would  be  more 
labor  attached  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  idea?     This  is  hardly  germane. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  difference.  I  am  trying  to 
get  at  the  difference  in  the  amount  these  people  are  held  up  for. 
That  ia  what  I  am  trying  to  do.  If  they  are  being  held  up  I  want  to 
know  it. 

Mr.  Snydeh.  You  have  got  Chicago  confused  with  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Haugen.  1)o  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  ia  this  dif- 
ference in  the  track  transaction  and  the  future  transaction  t 

Mr.  Snider.  Xo,  sir;  you  are  confused.  I  want  to  try  to  um^vel 
you,  if  you  will  permit  me. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Go  on  with  tlie  transaction. 

Mr,  Snyder.  You  are  talking  about  Chic^o.  and  I  am  talking 
about  Baltimore.  You  are  talkmg  of  a  track  sale,  and  I  am  talking 
of  an  elevator  sale.  If  I  buy  of  either  of  you  gentlemen,  Baltimore 
grading,  you  have  not  fulfilled  your  contract  until  that  grain  is  graded, 
and  until  it  is  weighed,  and  it  can  not  be  weighed  until  it  is  weighed 
in  the  elevator.  That  is  the  Baltimore  system.  You  are  confused 
in  that.  You  are  buying  at  Chicago  on  track,  and  there  is  no  elevator 
charge. 

Mr.  Merrill.  Tell  him  about  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Sni^der.  I  buy  in  Baltimore  on  the  Baltimore  grading,  sail 
mixed  corn  ia  our  contract  grade.     In  Chic^o 

Mr.  Haugen.  Let  us  carry  it  through. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  not  given  you  a  statement  of  all  tlie 
charges  ? 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  want  to  follow  that  through. 

Mr.  Snyder.  You  sell  me  10,000  bushels  of  mixed  com,  Baltimore 
terms.  May  delivery. 

Mr.  Hauobn.  You  have  stated  that  would  be  the  future. 
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Mr.  Snyder.  Is  that  plain ) 

Mr,  Hauqen.  The  next  question  would  be,  if  I  ship  you  10,000 
bushels  of  com,  and  you  sell  that  10,000  bushels  of  corn  to  Mr.  John 
Smith,  a  miller  of  Baltimore,  what  are  the  charts  ? 

Mr.  SxYDER.  Are  you  consigning  or  selling  me  this  com! 

Mr.  Haugen,  I  am  consignmg  it. 

Mr.  Snyder.  And  I  sell  it  to  a  miller ) 

Mr.  IIaugen.  Yes;  at  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Snyder.  On  the  track  now,  sir ) 

Mr.  Hauqen.  You  sell  it  to  the  miller, 

Mr.  Snyder.  But  there  are  different  way«  of  selling  to  the  miller. 
Do  you  mean  in  the  elevator  or  on  the  track  ? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  that  is  for  you  to  explain. 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  sell  it  to  the  miller  on  the  track,  and  we  send  it  to 
the  mill,  and  I  charge  you  a  cent  a  bushel.  I  put  it  through  the  ele- 
vator for  half  a  cent  a  bushel  commiasion.  One  is  the  local  export 
rate,  and  our  by-laws  control  it,  and  the  other  is  the  domestic  rate. 
You  want  to  eliminate  the  commission.  You  want  me  to  sell  10,000 
bushels  of  com,  Baltimore  terms  for  myself.  That  is  the  easiest  way. 
It  gives  the  lowest  rate  and  the  lowest  charge. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  want  to  get  at  the  facts,  I  am  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  manipulation  of  these  matters  both  in  the  stock  yards  and 
in  the  exchanges,  and  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  extra  chaiges  are 
imposed  that  might  be  eliminated,  if  there  are  any  such. 

The  Chairman.  Wb  are  considering  bills,  Mr.  Haugen,  looking  to 
the  elimination  of  future  dealing,  where  no  delivery  is  intended.  I 
do  not  know  just  what  the  rest  of  the  committee  thmk 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  do  not  care  as  to  the  methods  that  are  employed. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  what  the  connection  is  between  the 
line  of  questions  you  are  asking  and  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  Haugen.  My  position  is  that  this  business  should  be  eliminated, 
or  that  there  should  be  some  reason  for  it.  If  the  transactions  are 
legitimate,  if  there  is  nothing  to  investigate  as  to  the  methods 
employed,  what  is  all  this  investigation  about  ^  If  it  is  gambling,  I 
think  this  committee  ought  to  know  it.  My  purpose  is  to  investigate 
as  to  the  methods  that  are  employed;  how  these  people  are  held  up 
at  an  extra  expense  of  one-quarter  or  half  a  cent,  or  wnatever  it  may 
be,  through  the  operation  of  buying  for  future  delivery.  That  is 
what  I  want.  We  nave  been  told  all  the  time  that  these  transactions 
are  legitimate,  and  that  no  extra  charge  is  exacted  from  anyone.  If 
that  is  the  case,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  practice  should  be  eliminated. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  all  your  questions  were  directed  to 
transactions  in  actual  grain. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  where  the  hold  up  is. 

The  Chairman.  Wliereas  the  bills  contemplate  transactions  in 
phantom  grain,  if  there  are  any  such. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Now,  if  Mr.  John  Smith  buys  10,000  bushels  of 
corn  for  May  delivery,  what  is  he  expected  to  ao — the  price  on  time- 
being  50  cents  a  bushel  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  He  would  pay  for  it  on  delivery. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much ! 

Mr.  Snyder.  Fifty  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  And  that  is  all? 

Mr.  Snyder.  That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Hauqen.  Are  there  no  stor^e  chaises? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Three-quarters  of  a  cent;  But  when  he  puts  it  out  he 
gets  the  three-quarters  of  a  cent  back.  That  follows  the  grftin  right 
along  from  one  to  the  other, 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  refunded  to  hunt 

Mr.  Snydbb.  The  country  shipper  does  not  pay  it, 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  he  buys  10,000  bushels  of  com,  how  much  ia  he 
expected  to  remit  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  If  he  buys  10,000 

Mr.  Hauqen.  The  price  being  50  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Snyder.  He  would  have  to  remit  the  price  and  the  commis- 
sion charged. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  are  the  chaises! 

Mr.  Snyder.  Half  a  cent  final  commission,  as  of  delivery  there. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Then  what  else ) 

Mr.  Snyder.  Are  there  any  advances  on  this  t 

Mr.  Hauqen.  No. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Charge  for  elevation  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  for  each 
five  days? 

Mr,  Hauqen.  One-eighth  of  a  cent  for  each  five  days. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Or  one-quarter  of  a  cent  for  each  ten  days. 

Mr.  Haugen.  There  is  one-eighth  of  a  cent  for  elevation  t 

Mr.  Snyder,  Yes, 

Mr.  Hauqen.  And  that  is  all* 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes,  sir;  but  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these 
elevators  are  run  at  an  expense.  In  our  country  there  are  public  ele- 
vators for  which  there  are  established  chaises. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  that  the  only  expense  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hauqen.  That  is  all  I  want  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  will  be  excused. 

Mr.  Mehhill.  Our  next  witness  ja  Mr.  Culver,  of  Toledo.  Mr.  Cul- 
ver is  chief  inspector  of  grain  in  Toledo,  and  is  the  president  of  the 
Chief  Grain  Inspectors'  Association  of  the  United  States,  He  is  also 
familiar  witli  the  method  of  business  there,  and  is  the  accredited  rep- 
resentative of  that  exchange. 

TESTIMONY    OF   KS.  EDWABD    H.  CITLTER,    CHIEF    QBADT  II' 
SFECTOR,    TOLEDO,    OHIO,    PRESIDEKT    CHIEF   IHSPSCT0B8' 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

(Mr.  Culver  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Culver.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  the  business  manager  of  the 
Toledo  Produce  Exchange,  in  connection  with  my  other  tiues.  We 
want  to  file  our  objection  to  this  bill,  as  we  are  the  soft  winter-wheat 
market  of  the  United  States,  and  I  believe  the  only  singlenieliverf 
market  in  the  United  States. 

-  The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "single-delivery  marketl" 
That  is  a  new  term. 

Mi.  Culver.  I  mean  No.  2  red  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  by  that  to  aay  that  your  contract  pro- 
vides for  the  delivery  of  a  single  grade  of  wheat  I 

Mr.  Culver.  The  single  grade  of  No.  2  red  wheat,  soft.  It  is  made 
so  by  the  fact  that  we  are  surroimded  by  the  soft  winter-wheat  St«t«a 
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of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  The  large 
millers  of  Knoxville,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Zanesville,  New 
Philadelphia,  and  all  the  large  milling  centers  do  their  principal  hedg- 
ing in  our  market,  on  account  of  their  being  soft  winter-wheat  milfi, 
and  they  make  such  flour  as  the  South  requires  for  its  hot  bread. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  large  amount  of  speculative  dealing  in 
your  market,  aside  from  the  hedging  operations  1 

Mr.  Culver.  There  is  not,  aside  from  the  hedging  operations.  We 
call  them  investments. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  the  bills  that  we  are  considering  would  not 
interfere  with  your  hedging  operations,  they  would  not  materially 
affect  your  market  t 

Mr.  Culver,  They  would  affect  our  market,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
way :  Large  investors  come  into  our  market  at  the  time  of  the  soft- 
wheat  movement,  which  is  July,  August,  and  September.  Our  mills 
all  over  these  States  have  a  hmitea  capital.  They  have  elevators, 
tnost  of  them  carrying  from  eight  hundred  thousand  to  a  million  and  a 
half  bushels  of  grain.  They  nave  to  borrow  a  great  deal  of  money 
when  the  wheat  is  moving,  and  to  insure  their  profit  they  sell  the  future 
against  it,  so  called,  to  the  hedge  States  on  that  wheat  until  they  have 
placed  their  orders  with  the  merchants  throughout  the  South  and 
Burope,  and  they  then  do  what  we  call  buying  in  their  hedge  and  tak- 
ing their  profit  in  between  in  the  manufacture  of  their  goods.  But  as 
for  small  speculation,  we  have  not  anything  of  that  kind.  I  have  at 
this  moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  telegram  from  a  man  who  should  have 
been  here  instead  of  me.  It  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  get 
away,  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  clover-seed  business  at  this  time  is 
very  active  and  we  are  making  our  foreign  deliveries. 

1  would  also  state  that  Toledo  is  the  only  future  clover-seed  market 
in  the  world.  We  are  the  clearing  house  for  the  clover  seed  of  the 
world ;  and  the  central  west,  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  ships  this  seed 
in  there  to  be  stored  in  the  months  of  September,  October,  and 
November.  It  is  then  sold  differently  from  wheat,  as  it  takes  odd 
months.  It  takes  January,  February,  and  March  deliveries.  I 
asked  this  gentleman  for  an  expression  of  opinion,  he  being  one  of 
the  largest  commission  men  that  deals  in  futures,  I  believe,  in  the 
tFnited  States,  and  also  one  of  the  brightest  men.  He  has  summed 
it  up  here  in  a  telegram,  saying  that  he  could  not  be  present  himself, 
and  I  would  like  to  read  it  and  to  offer  it  as  evidence,  as  it  clears  up 
shortly  and  briefly  very  many  points  that  have  been  under  discus- 
sion here,  and  I  believe  will  satisfy  the  committee  and  answer  a 
^reat  many  questions  that  have  not  been  answered  in  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  telegram  will  be  read. 

Mr.  CuLVEB.  He  gives  me  tne  name  of  "Big  Chief."     (Reading:) 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Fehruary  SI,  1910. 
Big  Chief  E.  H.  CoLvEn, 

New  Willwd  Hotel,  Woihinglon,  D.  C: 
Grain  contracts  for  future  delivery.  United  Stat«B  haa  no  monopoly  on  ti«ding  Id 
^rain  futures.  Liverpool  last  year  traded  in  215,000,000  buahels  of  wheat  futures. 
Actual  deliveries  on  contracM  there  were  only  1,160,000  buahela.  London,  Pa,riB, 
Antwerp,  and  other  European  markets  trade  in  ^rain  futures.  Argentine,  otir  latest 
ind  almost  our  greatest  grain  competitior,  is  trying  to  develop  a  future  market  there. 
Winnipeg  and  other  Canadian  markets  would  expand  rapidly  if  Congress  should  re- 
strict our  grain  trade.  Present  system  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  our  country  for 
many  years.  It  mav  not  be  perfect,  but  do  not  couniee  bets  made  in  bucket  shops 
]r  puts  and  calls  witli  grain  contracts  tat  future  delivery  made  upon  Intimate  boards 
^f  trade. 
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BoaxdB  o(  trade  are  the  gntia  markeU  of  the  world.  Buyers  and  Bellera,  the  fumen, 
dealers,  millers,  exporters,  and  speculators  meet  there  every  day  in  person  or  through 
brokers.  They  are  not  secret  societies.  Anybody  can  trade  there.  MillionH  of  diA- 
lars  are  expended  annually  in  gathering  information  regarding  crops,  supplies,  utd 
demand,  present  and  prospective,  and  spreading  it  broadcast.  FrMeaseociatioaakcep 
the  general  public  informed  and  the  farmer  gets  it  by  phone  and  in  the  daily  pttpen. 
Loading  markets  have  continuous  quotations  posted  wherever  they  are  w&jited  for 
legitimate  purposes.  Bucket  shops  st^al  them;  the  information  enables  everybody 
to  trade  intelligently.  It  enables  them  to  work  upon  a  smaller  margin  than  in  mnj 
other  businesB,  directly  benefiting  both  producer  and  consumer.  Only  an  eighth  com- 
mission is  chained  on  futures  and  half  cent  on  moat  cash  grain.  Boards  are  not  trusts. 
Anybody  can  join  if  he  has  good  reputation  and  some  capital. 

Giain  contracts  made  upon  regular  boards  are  like  any  other  to  be  filled  in  Ute  future. 
Thefe  is  no  optional  part  except  the  day  of  delivery  during  the  montli  specified. 
Delivery  of  the  actual  grain  does  not  occur  in  every  case,  but  it  is  intended  when  the 
contract  U  made.  Sellers  might  be  disappointed  in  their  crops  or  find  a  better  market 
elsewhere,  and  hence  wish  to  cover  the  sale  in  the  open  market.  Ninety-five  percent 
of  the  money  transactions  are  settled  through  clearing  houses  with  checks.  The  actual 
money  seldom  changes  hands.  In  Liverpool,  last  year,  only  half  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
wheat  futures  traded  in  was  actually  delivered.  Grain  settlements  are  proper  and 
legal.  Supreme  Court  of  United  States  so  decided  May  8,  1905,  when  Associate 
Justice  Holmes  said:  "The  sales  in  the  pits  are  binding.  A  set-off  bin  effect  a  legal 
delivery.  The  fact  is  no  more  wonderful  than  the  enormous  disproportion  between 
the  currency  of  the  country  and  contractji  for  the  payment  of  money."  Speculation 
enters  into  every  kind  of  business  activity.  Lazy  money  does  not  develop  our  coun- 
try. Farmers  take  chances.  Manufacturers,  jobbers,  and  retailers  all  seek  orden 
months  ahead,  and  fpeculate  upon  the  future  demand.  They  watch  the  crop  outlook, 
as  do  the  railroads,  and  depend  upon  the  boards  of  trade  ior  moetof  their  informatioD. 
Speculation  takes  the  crops  when  farmers  are  the  moet  anxious  to  sell,  and  carries  the 
surplus  until  wanted  by  millers,  feeders,  and  exporters.  Restrict  le^tdmate  specD- 
Ution  and  you  restrict  the  demand.  There  are  two  kinds  of  speculation,  legitimate 
and  illegitimate.  One  moves  the  crops,  the  other  is  mere  gambling.  There  ia  as  much 
diRerence  between  regular  boards  of  trade  and  bucket  shops  as  between  national  and 
htro  banks. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  A.  Kma  &  Co. 

R.  Boy  Solomon. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  han- 
dling both  ends  of  hedges,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Culver.  I  have  been  in  the  business  since  1878. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  case  in  which  a  hedge 
that  was  intende<l  to  protect  a  miller,  for  example,  or  any  other  grain 
dealer  from  loss  as  a  matter  of  fact  has  inflicted  a  loss  upon  him? 

Mr.  Culver.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmas.  How  can  that  happen  ? 

Mr.  Culver.  It  can  happen  by  corners  in  the  grain  that  he  ia  deal- 
ing in,  which  all  markets  are  against,  which  all  milk  are  against,  and 
which  all  legitimate  grain  houses  are  against  and  are  tiying  to 
eliminate. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  cases  which  have  come  within  your  own 
observation,  what  was  the  occasion  of  the  fluctuation  which  brought 
about  the  loss  to  the  dealer  t 

Mr.  Cm.VER.  The  first  case  that  came  under  my  observation  was 
what  was  known  as  the  "Harper  comer."  I  was  then  the  official  rep- 
resentative of  the  Carrington  and  Casey  people,  who  developed  the 
Dakotas  and  built  the  first  elevator  inside  ot  the  harbor  at  Duluth. 
This  wheat  manipulation  went  on  in  Chica^,  and  they  made  No.  1 
northern  and  No.  1  hard  deliverable  in  Chicago.  The  first  I  knew 
of  it  was  when  I  got  a  wire  from  Mr.  Casey  to  report  at  Duluth  and 
load  out  every  bushel  of  No.  1  hard  and  No.  1  northern  that  he  had 
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tn  bb  elevators  there  and  take  it  to  Chicago,  which  I  did.     It  is  a 
matter  of  histoiy  that  the  Harper  concern  went  broke. 

Mr,  Meerill.  That  waa  about  twenty  years  ago,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  CuLTEH.  A  Httle  over  twenty  years  ago.  I  think  it  was  about 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Mebrill.  Yes. 

Mr,  Cm.VEB,  The  next  case  waa  that  of  the  Leiter  deal.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  helping  to  break  that  man's  back,  and  I  was  glad  of  it. 
While  he  was  a  beneficiary  to  the  produceisyet  he  was  a  curse  to  the 
country,  and  a  curse  to  the  grain  trade.  We,  in  our  little  market,  in 
our  modest  wav,  turned  hirn  over  14,000  bushels  a  day,  and  actually 
delivered  it  in  Chicago,  and  made  bim  pay  cash  for  it,  oecause  he  had 
upset  the  business  world. 

The  Chaibman.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  unfortunate  situation 
was  brought  about  by  a  man  who  was  merely  speculating,  gambling  ? 

Mr.  Culver.  That  is  it  exactly,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaikhan.  And  that  is  the  occasion  for  the  introduction  of 
all  these  bills. 

Mr.  CuLVEE,  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  beheve  that  that  is  a  good  thing,  do 
you? 

Mr,  Culver.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  it  may  help  to  introduce  these 
bills,  I  do  not  think  tliat  it  is  the  intent  of'^the  chairman  to  father  a 
bill  that  is  going  to  paralyze  the  entire  grain  trade  and  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  man  with  the  small  mill  to  do  business. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  paralyze  the  entire 
grain  trade  to  cut  out  the  purely  gambling  features  of  the  exchanges  ? 

Mr.  Culver.  Not  the  purely  gambling  features;  no,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  only  thine  that  anybody  is  aiming  at. 

Mr.  Culver,  In  your  bill  you  say  "all  farm  products,"  Our  case  , 
in  seed  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Mr,  Ames.  We  have  brokers 
on  our  floor  that  may  have  prospective  seed  sales  in  Germany,  in 
Australia,  in  Turkey,  in  Russia,  in  England,  and  France,  Our 
surplus  has  to  go  abroad.  It  is  an  expensive  luxury,  and  the  ordinary 
man  would  have  to  have  millions  of  dollars  to  handle.  We  could 
not  borrow  a  dollar  of  it  if  we  did  not  have  the  future  sale  against  it. 
A  man  will  go  to  work,  and  he  will  offer  this  stuff  over  night  abroad, 
and  will  get  his  return  in  the  morning  by  ceble.  For  instance,  he 
may  have  bargained  for  delivery  up  to  9.30,  from  his  big  seed  ware- 
house, and  they  deliver  it  to  him,  and  he  ships  the  seed  abroad  to  the 
other  man  and  takes  in  his  hedge. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  understand  that.  Have  you  ever 
thought  about  this  question  enough  to  have  any  clear  idea  in  your 
own  mind  as  to  how  the  gambling  might  be  elimmated  and  the  hedg- 
ing proposition  still  retamed  ? 

Mr.  Culver.  It  haa  been  a  study,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  great  many 
years,  of  our  big  thinkers,  and  the  best  men  on  our  boards  of  trade 
and  produce  exchanges,  as  to  how  to  eliminate  that  and  to  throw  such 
safeguards  and  rules  around  the  exchange  and  its  members  as  to  have 
it  absolutely  discontinued. 

The  CnAmMAN.  And  what  progress  do  you  think  they  have  made? 

Mr.  CuLVEB.  I  think  in  our  market  we  have  made  very  fast  prog- 
ress. The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  do  not  believe  a  man  can  run  a  cor- 
ner on  our  market.    If  there  is  a  difficulty  about  whether  dehvery 
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has  to  be  made,  or  does  not  have  to  be  made,  it  is  settled  by  our  arbi- 
tration committee  and  our  board  of  directors. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  have  very  much  pure  gambling  on  youi 
board  ? 

Mr.  Culver.  No,  sir;  our  board  is  more  in  the  light  of  a  hedging 
market  for  the  soft-wheat  millers  and  the  seed  men. 

The  Chaibman.  To  what  rule  or  rules  of  your  exchan^  do  you  at- 
tribute the  elimination  of  these  gambling  operations,  if  to  any  of 
them? 

Mr.  Cdlvbe.  Our  board  of  directors  foresaw  years  ago  when  these 
comers  were  run  that  it  was  disturbing  the  entire  grain  trade,  and 
they  got  together  and  formulated  some  rule.  Just  what  that  rule  is 
I  can  not  tell  you;  I  have  not  it  with  me.  But  I  know  this  much: 
That  they  can  not  force  a  delivery  beyond  legitimate  prices.  You 
asked  me  with  reference  to  corners,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  of  one  in 
which  a  man  was  concerned  who  has  been  very  much  abused.  I  refer 
to  Mr.  Patten  of  Chicago.  They  claim  that  Mr.  Patten  ran  a  comer 
last  winter  in  Chicago  on  wheat,  and  affected  the  prices  all  over  the 
United  States.  I  want  to  tell  you  of  the  conditions  that  existed  in 
the  soft-wheat  markets  at  that  time.  There  was  an  actual  scarcity  of 
soft  wheat  that  put  the  market  up  where  it  was.  When  Chicago, 
under  the  Patten  deal,  closed,  it  was  $1.24,  I  think;  was  it  not,  Hr. 
Merrill  ^ 

Mr.  Merbill.  About  that,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Culver.  Toledo  closed  for  actual  bids  to  feed  our  people  in 
the  State,  and  through  the  South,  at  $1.57  for  the  cash  wheat.  We 
did  not  have  it  in  the  States.  We  have  been  running  behind  on  our 
yield  for  years,  so  much  so  that  it  is  alarming  our  people  all  over 
the  State^n  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Ohio;  and  the  same  thing  would 
apply  to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Sims,  of  Tennessee.     I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that  through 
the  operation  of  a  rule  of  your  board  of  trade  you  nad  practically 
eliminated  the  purely  gambling  transactions^ 

Mr.  Culver.  Well,  it  may  creep  in  to  a  certain  extent  through 
the  big  commission  houses  or  the  countiy  dealer;  but  we  woiild 
know  nothing  about  it.  When  the  grain  is  sold,  in  all  instances,  it 
■  contemplates  the  delivery  of  the  stuff. 

Mr.  Lever.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  through  this  rule  you  have 
practically  eliminated  the  purely  gambling  transactions. 

Mr.  Culver,  Yes,  as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  Lever.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  this  q^uestion:  If  you  have  been 
able  to  do  that  on  your  board  of  trade,  is  it  not  possitue  through  like 
rules  on  other  boards  of  trade,  that  the  same  process  of  elinunation 
of  gambling  might  be  had  ? 

Mr.  Culver.  I  will  say  this — it  is  only  hearsay  on  my  part,  and 
would  make  bad  evidence — that  I  know  the  Chicago  board  and  all 
the  other  boards  are  working  diligently  to  eliminate  it  and  stamp 
it  out. 

Mr.  Leteb.  And  you  believe  that  it  can  be  done  throi^h  the 
exchanges  themselves  ( 

Mr.  CuLVEB.  I  think  it  can  be  done  and  will  be  done  by  the  boards 
themselves. 
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Mr.  Lbtxb.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  one  other  question.  If  these 
boards  of  trade  refuse  upon  their  own  initiative  to  eliminate  these 
gambling  transactions  through  their  own  rules,  do  you  think  Congress 
would  be  going  too  far  in  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  enact  legislation 
to  eliminate  it  1 

Mr.  CcLTEE.  I  think  if  the  boards  of  trade  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
commerce  of  this  country  it  is  time  then  for  Congress  to  step  in  and  pass 
such  laws  as  to  wipe  them  out;  but  under  the  existing  situation,  and 
the  condition  that  our  markets  are  now  in,  with  the  foundation  of  our 
finances  in  the  grain  business,  backed  by  the  fact  that  we  can  hedge 
our  stuff  and  protect  our  stuff  or  insure  our  stuff,  I  do  not  believe  you 
could  do  it  without  disturbing  our  country  in  such  a  way  that  it 
would  practically  wipe  out  every  exchange  and  the  small  dealers  of 
the  West. 

The  Chairuan.  Are  there  any  further  questions  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  committee )    If  not,  you  may  proceed,  iir.  Smis. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  all  the  mills  buying  or  con- 
suming the  wheat  practically  hedge  on  your  market  t 

Mr.UuLVEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sius.  And  I  understahd  that  they  hedge  first  by  buying  the 
wheat 

Mr.  CotVER.  They  buy  the  wheat  that  comes  in  from  the  farmers 
in  vast  quantities,  and  the  grain  merchants  in  vast  quantities  consign 
it  to  their  la^e  elevators. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  first  hedge  by  the  soft  miller  is  the  purchase? 

Mr.  CuLVEB.  No;  he  purchases  for  cash  fiist,  and  as  fast  as  he  filla 
up  his  elevator,  he  hedges  against  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  know;  but  thJa  people  who  furnish  the  soft  wheat  are 
the  growers* 

A&,  CuLVEE,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  in  that  way  the  grower  and  the  consumer  of  the 
soft  wheat  are  brought  together,  through  the  medium  of  your  ex- 
change? 

Mr.  Culver.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  when  he  has  gotten  the  wheat,  and  the  farmer  has 
delivered  it,  to  whom  does  he  sell  the  hedge  t 

Mr.  Culver.  To  the  large  investors,  the  men  with  money  that  make 
a  business  of  coming  into  the  mar'ket.  For  instance,  say  December 
wheat  is  selling  at  $1 

Mr.  Merrill.  Through  the  medium  of  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Culver  (continuing).  And  May  wheat  is  seUing  at  $1.06  or 
tl.07,  which  would  aggregate  that  man  6  per  cent  on  his  money,  as 
an  investment.  This  man  steps  in  and  buys  that  December  and  sells 
the  May  against  it;  which  insures  him  his  profit,  or  interest  on  his 
money  between  the  two  dates. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  miller  sells  then  to  the  elevator,  or  the  character  of 
people  who  are  simply  speculators  in  options.     Is  not  that  true  \ 

Mr.  Culver.  You  may  call  it  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  the  contracts.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  offensive  in 
mr  language. 

Mr.  Culver.  You  may  call  it  speculation.  We  call  it  an  inveatr 
ment. 

Mr.  SiHS.  It  is  an  investment  in  a  contract;  but  not  in  wheat* 
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Mr.  Culver,  No,  air;  when  the  investment  is  made  in  Deceml 
wheat,  he  takes  the  actual  wheat. 

Mr.  Sims.  When  December  cornea  around;  provided  he  does  i 
beforehand  sell  out  the  contract. 

Mr.  Culver.  He  carries  that  receipt,  or  the  receipt  for  that  rai 

Sain,  and  sells  it  back  as  the  miller  wants  it,  taking  it  in  on  1 
.sis  of  the  May  contract. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  one  more  question,  which  I  t 
confident  you  can  answer;  and  you  have  been  so  candid  that  I  belie 
you  will  answer  it.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  operate  successfu 
a  hedging  market,  unless  it  is  also  patronized  by  speculators  who 
tend  to  make  the  profit  out  of  the  contract  between  tne  time  of  the  p' 
chase  and  sale  and  the  date  of  the  ultimate  execution  of  the  contrai 

Mr.  CtTLVER.  I  do  not.  They  are  the  safety  bank  of  the  gr; 
trade. 

Mr.  Sims,  I  think  you  have  answered  exactly  right.  I  agree  w 
you. 

The  Chairuan.  Do  you  wish  to  ask  a  question! 

Mr.  E.  T.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairhan.  You  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  telegram  that  you  read  there  seemed  to  want 
draw  a  very  fine  distinction  and  difference  between  a  bucket  st 
and  an  exchange. 

Mr.  Culver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Do  you  agree  with  the  telegram? 

Mr.  Cui-VER.  Yes,  sir;  perfectly. 

Mr.  Brooks.  What  I  want  to  ask  is,  what  is  the  difference,  so 
as  the  man  engaged  in  it  is  concerned,  between  a  purely  bucket-st 
transaction,  and  calling  in  a  man  between  the  bucket-shop  man  a 
the  man  that  is  the  customer,  and  calling  him  a  broker,  and  paj-i 
him  a  commission  for  holding  the  stakes  i 

Mr.  Culver.  One  is  an  oi^anized  body  of  men  of  commen 
honor,  and  the  other — well,  I  would  hate  to  put  in  the  recsord  wha 
would  like  to  say  with  reference  to  the  other  class  of  men.  I  v 
modify  it,  though,  and  say  they  are  sharks.  They  have  no  hon 
They  do  not  contemplate  delivery.  They  take  their  money,  and  tl 
steal  all  their  quotations,  and  steal  their  news  from  the  diffen 
markets.  You  may  get  a  quotation  on  your  board  that  is  right^ 
you  may  not.  They  are  the  curse  of  our  grain  tradeto-day.  Tl 
IS  the  difference  between  the  two  bodies.  One  is  a  l^;itimate,  hon 
able  body  of  men  and  the  other  is  not. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Have  any  of  the  customers  of  the  bucket  shops,  sii 
they  have  been  outlawed  in  certain  States,  turned  around  ana  bcco 
customers  of  the  exchanges  ? 

Mr.  Culver.  Not  that  I  know  of.  Their  contracts  would  not 
taken  in  our  markets,  if  they  were. 

Mr.  Merrill.  He  means  the  patrons. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  sdjoumed  until  2  o'ck 
this  afternoon. 

(The  committee  thereupon,  at  12.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  took  a  recess  ur 
2  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott 
(chairman)  presidiiig. 

The  Chairman.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  a  hearing  before  this 
committee  on  another  subject  is  set  for  to-morrow,  it  ia  a  matter  of  a 
good  deal  of  importance  that  we  should  conclude  the  hearings  in  rela^ 
Bon  to  the  grain  exchanges  this  afternoon,  if  possible. 

Mr,  Merrill.  We  have  only  Mr.  Gushing  and  myself  to  be  heard 
now,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr,  Gushing  ia  a  member  of  the  New  York 
ftwduce  Exchange.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  occupy  much  of  your 
time  in  my  remarks,  and  therefore  tne  matter  of  time  will  rest  largely 
with  the  committee,  and  will  depend  largely  on  the  amount  of  cross- 

ristioning  they  desire  to  do.  There  are  a  few  subjects  which  I 
11  want  to  call  your  attention  to,  as  the  last  speaker  for  the 
exchanges.  If  you  are  ready  to  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr,  Gushing 
is  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  ready  to  proceed.  My  remark  was 
intended  only  to  suggest  to  the  members  of  the  committee  as  well  as 
to  the  witnesses  that  the  hearing  should  be  as  brief  as  is  consistent 
with  presenting  the  matter  properly, 

■  Mr,  Merrill.  The  only  point  is  that  the  morning  was  taken  up  in 
cross-questioning  largely,  far  beyond  anythiog  we  contemplated,  and 
thereby  the  committee  used  up  the  time  rather  than  ourselves,  so 
that  if  we  should  be  put  in  the  attitude  of  not  completing  our  repre- 
sentation, we  should  wish  to  be  heanl  briefly  on  another  date,  and  if 
possible  before  I  leave  the  city. 

TTio  Chairman.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  about  it,  I 
will  ask  the  members  of  the  committee  and  others  to  refrain  from  ask- 
ng  questions  until  your  statements  have  been  made.  We  will  hear 
Tom  Mr.  Gushing  now. 

CESTmOHT  OF  HB,  EDWASD  T.  CTTSHING,  BEPBESENTnrG  THE 
KEW  TORE  PBODVCE  EXCHAVOE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Gushing.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  these  questions  have  been  so 
ihoroughly  thraslied  out,  all  the  different  phases  of  hedging  and 
nanipulation,  that  I  am  not  tempted  to  make  any  further  argument. 
What  I  have  aimed  to  do  ia  to  rile  tJie  objections  of  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  in  a  memorandum,  as  it 
»ere,  making  a  positive  statement  without  attempting  to  bring  out 
*ny  arguments  in  favor  of  that  statement,  which  I  wul  leave  to  the 
;ommittee ;  so  that,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  present  this  statement 
*hich  I  have  prepared,  and  I  would  su^K^t  that  if  you  allow  me  to 
lo  so  you  will  save  time,  because  you  wilT  then  have  it  before  you  for 
i^our  consideration. 

The  Chairman,  We  woidd  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  that,  Mr. 
flushing, 

Mr,  Gushing.  The  enactment  of  national  legislation,  which  would 
destroy  an  established  system,  in  use  on  the  great  exchanges  engaged 
in  handling  the  products  of  agriculture,  is  a  matter  of  grave  impor- 
tance.    If  the  evidence  alreatfy  submitted  by  us  is  in  any  way  defi- 
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cient  and  this  committee  desires  further  infonnation,  the  exchan 
would  welcome  and  assist  a  special  committee  in  making  a  m 
searching  personal  investigation  into  every  detail  of  the  nues  of 
exchanges  and  into  every  detail  of  their  economic  function  in  h 
dling  the  crops. 

The  interests  involved  are  vast  and  far-reaching,  affecting  alike 
producer,  the  consumer,  and  our  foreign  trade. 

The  present  business  system  of  the  exchanges  is  the  outgrowth 
experience  and  m  operation  has  thus  far  proved  the  l>B8t  syst 
which  intelligent,  practical  minds  have  been  able  to  devise. 

Existing  methods  have  been  fully  sustained  by  decisions  of 
Supreme  Court,  but  if  it  can  be  shown  that  any  part  of  the  systen 
against  pubUc  policy  the  exchanges  would  modify  their  rules  to  cc 
ply  with  public  sentiment. 

They  have  already  gone  on  record  at  this  hearing  and  now  furt 
express  their  earnest  desire  to  cooperate  with  this  committee  in  I 
mulating  any  further  rules  which  are  dictated  by  public  policy. 

I  would  ask  Mr.  Merrill  if  he  would  allow  us  to  make  that  statem 
for  all  the  exchanges. 

Mr.  Merrill.  (>rtainly. 

Mr.  CusHiNQ.  For  personally  I  only  represent  the  prod 
exchange, 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yes. 

Mr.  CnsHiNQ.  The  system  is  complex.  Each  part  is  a  necessi 
part  of  the  whole,  and  the  destruction  of  a  part  would  endanger 
whole.    The  crops  for  many  years  have  been  handled  un^r 

firescnt  system,  which  has  the  advantf^e  of  long  experience.  Lq 
iLtion  hastily  entered  into  could  easi^  upset  this  system  withi 
offering  anything  better  in  its  place,  and  could  completely  disorgai 
vast  business  interests.  There  is  no  lack  of  oi^amzation  among 
grain-producing  farmers.  If  there  was  anr  widespread  dissatisl 
tion  with  the  method  of  handling  their  proaucts,  they  would  be  b 
to-day.  They  are  not  here  and,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  are  genen 
content  in  their  present  wonderful  prosperity, 

If  by  legislation,  uncalled  for,  the  vast  structure  of  economi 
order,  in  handling  the  crops,  should  be  upset  and  a  panic  precipita 
in  grain,  which  abundant  evidence  has  been  submitted  here  to  ah 
would  be  more  than  likely,  could  not  the  farmers  of  the  great  gn 
producing  States  well  say:  "We  were  prosperous  and  content, 
did  not  want  much.  All  we  asked  for  was  to  be  let  alone,  and  i 
would  not  do  so  V  Any  legislation  making  transactions  in  agricultt 
products  for  future  delivery  illegal,  or  any  legislation  which  wo 
restrict  the  dealing  in  future  contracts  as  now  conducted  under 
rules  of  the  great  exchanges  would  strike  at  the  root  of  the  wh 
system,  the  principles  of  which  are,  by  the  creation  of  a  free  and  0| 
market  for  an  article  of  necessity,  in  its  nature  highly  speculative, 
give  to  the  producer  and  the  consumer  equal  advantages  with  a  a 
imuin  cost  of  handling  owing  to  the  distribution  of  the  risk  by  m^i 
of  that  open  market. 

If  the  aim  of  legislation  were  the  suppression  of  bucket  shops,  wh 
the  transactions  are  pure  gambling,  every  exchange  in  the  coun 
would  support  it,  would  unite  in  the  formation  of  a  bill  to  that  ei 
and  would  unite  in  enforcing  the  law,  but  any  bill  of  doubtful  int 
pretation  would  directly  affect  the  great  exchanges,  and  the  memb 
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would  be  preveated  from  handling  the  crops  under  present  methods 
until  they  were  protected  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  most  economical  handling  of  the 
grain  crops  that  sales  should  he  made  for  future  delivery  and  that 
there  should  be  an  active  market  for  such  delivery.  Every  transac- 
tion for  future  delivery  on  the  exchanges  carries  the  seller's  obliga- 
tion to  deliver  the  property  and  the  Duyer's  obligation  to  receive 
and  pay  for  it.  Failure  to  do  either  constitutes  a  default  which  sus- 
pends a  member  until  he  fulfills  his  obligation.  Settlement  by 
offset  is  allowed  by  exchange  rules  and  is  upheld  both  as  legal  and 
expedient  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  May  8,  1905. 

The  main  movement  of  grain  is  from  the  farmer  to  the  country 
elevator  or  miller.  From  the  country  elevator  to  the  terminal 
cities,  where  the  exchanges  and  the  great  elevator  systems  are  located, 
and  from  the  terminal  cities  to  eastern  and  southern  millers,  dis- 
tributers, and  exporters.  Some  grain  is  moved  directly  East  from 
country  stations,  and  some  direct  export  business  is  done  by  the 
interior  terminals,  but  the  main  movements  is  as  stated.  By  the 
open  markets  of  the  exchanges,  each  one  in  the  tine,  from  the  farmer 
to  the  consumer,  knows  at  anv  hour  of  a  business  day  at  what  price 
he  can  buy  or  sell,  all  prices  oeing  based  on  the  excnange  price  for 
delivery  during  the  future  month  in  which  the  dealings  are  then  most 
active.  That  price  is  made  by  consensus  of  public  opinion  of  value 
focused  on  the  exchanges.  The  opinion  of  value  is  formed  by  general 
information  of  conditions  present  and  prospective. 

The  exchanges  spend  large  sums  collecting  this  information,  and 
gratuitously,  through  their  members  and  through  the  press,  distribute 
it  broadcast,  the  small  dealer  and  the  capitalist  standing  on  the  same 
ground.  The  best  information  available  is  not  private  information, 
but  public  information  from  the  exchanges. 

The  system  of  hedging  has  been  so  fully  explained  by  the  previous 
testimony  that  any  further  explanations  would  be  superfluous. 

If  grain  moved  with  regulanty,  no  faster  than  it  was  wanted,  and 
as  fast  as  it  was  wanted,  hedging  would  not  be  necessary,  but  it  does 
not.  At  times  the  movement  is  far  beyond  the  demand  resulting  in 
lai^e  accumulations.  At  other  times  the  movement  does  not  equal 
the  demand  and  the  previous  accumulation  is  drawn  on.  It  is  here 
that  the  speculator  comes  in  and  performs  a  I^itimate  economic 
function  in  carrying  property  over  times  of  plethora  and  supplying 
it  in  times  of  want. 

It  is  the  speculator  who  largely  takes  the  dealer's  hedges,  and 
again  enables  nim  to  buy  them  m  when  he  makes  sales  for  shipment. 
Without  the  speculator,  the  broad,  active  market  which  we  now  have 
and  which  ia  necessary  for  the  economical  handling  of  the  crops 
would  not  exist.  The  speculator,  ever  ready  to  buy  or  sell,  prevents 
violent,  abrupt  changes.  He  anticipates  demand  and  supply  and 
works  between.  He  distributes  profits,  losses,  and  risks.  He  is  a 
levcler,  in  that  by  his  activity  he  enables  the  small  dealer  to  hedge, 
and  places  him  on  a  level  with  the  lai^e  capitalist.  He  is  a  useful 
and  necessary  part  of  the  whole. 

Hedging  transactions  are  obviously  so  legitimate  and  so  necessary 
in  the  handling  of  the  crops  that  no  doubt  legislation  would  provide 
tor  them,  but,  an<l  hero  is  the  point  as  to  speculation,  if  speculation 
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was  restricted,  the  transactions  made  legal  would  be  impossible  to 
execute,  for  there  would  be  no  market.  There  is  where  your  specu- 
lator comes  in.  A  broad  active  market  with  fractional  fluctuations 
between  trades  is  essential  to  hedge  on.  The  speculator  creates  and 
maintaias  that  kind  of  a  market.  Without  him  no  market  moving 
with  any  degree  of  r^ularity  would  be  possible. 

If  it  were  desirable  to  permit  so-called  legitimate  transactions  and 
prohibit  speculative,  the  separation  would  l>e  impossible.  Transac- 
tions, legitimate  or  speculative,  would  be  defined  by  intent.  Varying 
circumstances  so  often  change  the  intent  that  no  one  could  de&ie 
where  one  began  and  the  other  ended. 

Exchange  transactions  are  often  defined  as  legitimate  or  specula- 
tive, implying  that  the  speculative  transactions  are  not  l^timat«. 
Every  transaction  recogmzed  by  the  rules  of  the  exchangea  is  legiti- 
mate.  The  hedging  transactions  are  entered  into  by  conservative 
merchants  who  want  to  avoid  speculation.  There  are  other  transac- 
tions, and  a  vast  number  of  them,  which  are  speculative.  They  are  not 
as  conservative  as  the  hedging  transactions,  but  they  are  just  as  legiti- 
mate and  are  just  as  necessary  a  part  of  the  whole,  in  that  the?  main- 
tain the  equipoise  of  the  market  and  prevent  violent;  abrupt  changes. 

The  worst  form  which  speculation  can  assume  is  an  actuaTor 
attempted  comer  of  the  market.  It  ruins  legitimate  business,  and 
public  sentiment  on  the  exchanges  is  against  it.  Every  exchange 
should  have  a  rule  making  a  close  comer  impossible.  No  rule  canw 
made  limiting  the  amount  of  grain  an  operator  can  buy,  and  his  pui^ 
chases,  if  large  enough,  may  under  favoring  conditions  create  a  cor- 
nered condition  of  the  market,  but  a  rule  can  be  made  to  prevent  the 
comer  from  becoming  operative.  Such  a  rule  has  been  in  operation 
on  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  for  manyyears  and  has  proved 
a  complete  success.  We  have  such  a  rule.  The  farmer  can  cener 
ally  be  relied  on  to  break  any  attempted  comer.  He  is  the  rearpric* 
maker,  and  either  by  the  free  delivery  of  his  product  or  by  w^ithholding  ^ 
it  can  ruin  the  manipulator.  Legitimate  speculation  avoids  manipu-  *' 
lation.  If  it  were  possible  to  prevent  speculation  by  legislative  acl 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  do  so ;  but,  if  legislation  could  prevent  manip- 
ulation it  would  be  most  desirable. 

Futures  are  dealt  in  largely  in  the  open  market  on  the  exchanges  of 
Liverpool,  Berlin,  Budapest,  and  Paris  and  no  attempt  is  made 
there  to  restrict  speculative  transactions.  Liverpool  a  few  yeais 
ago  recognized  its  system  and  largely  adopted  American  methods 
as  the  best  in  existence.  Since  then  its  trade  has  increased  eno^ 
mously  and  is  now  world-wide. 

Now,  Mr.  Messmore  spoke  of  this  Prussian  agrarian  law  that  was 
passed,  and  said  there  must  be  some  difficulty  about  it.  I  have 
mentione<l  it  here,  and  I  will  telt  you  later  where  my  authority  came 
from.     I  do  not  know  what  technical  points  there  may  be  about  it. 

We  have  a  precedent  of  the  disastrous  effect  of  legislation  which 
abolished  trading  in  futures  in  the  experience  of  Prussia.  In  1896 
the  agrarian  majority  passed  a  law  prohibiting  transactions  in  the 

firo<lucts  of  agriculture  for  future  delivery  on  the  theory  that  specu- 
ators  by  short  sales  depressed  values.  The  law  remained  in  force 
until  1900,  and  was  then  repealed  by  the  same  agrarian  vote  which 
made  it.  Under  its  operation  the  farmer  received  Tesa  for  his  product, 
the  consumer  paid  more  for  his  food,  and  the  great  merchants  with 
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Ifti^e  capital  made  what  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  lost.  That  is 
my  informatioD, 

Mr.  Lamb.  Where  do  you  get  that  report  ? 

Mr.  CuBHiNO.  If  you  will  pardon  me  until  I  get  through  with  my 
Btatement  I  will  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Gushing.  I  wiD. 

Russia  has  no  system  of  open  future  trading  and  the  business  there 
IB  dominated  by  a  comparatively  few  lai^e  merchants. 

Until  recently  there  were  no  exchanges  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
which  is  our  greatest  competitor  in  the  export  of  grain.  There  the 
business  is  abSiIutely  controlled  by  a  few  large  capitalists,  who  handle 
it  on  their  own  terms  at  what,  from  our  standard,  would  be  considered 
an  enormous  profit  taken  from  the  farmer.  An  exchange  has  now 
been  established  in  Buenos  Ayres  with  open  future  trading,  which, 
no  doubt,  in  time  will  distribute  the  business,  but  it  has  not  yet 
become  important. 

Our  grain  crops  could  and  would  be  handled  if  every  exchange  in 
the  country  was  wiped  out.  But  howl  By  large  aggregations  of 
capital.  None  else  would  take  the  risk,  if  there  were  no  means  of 
hedging. 

In  the  modem  control  by  great  corporations,  termed  "trusts,"  of 
most  of  the  important  industries  in  this  country,  the  grain  business 
itands  almost  alone  as  a  great  business  which  is  free  and  open. 

This  is  due  to  the  enforcement  of  the  interstate  commerce  law 
ind  the  open  market  of  the  exchanges.  Without  the  interstate  com- 
nerce  law  there  would,  without  much  doubt,  be  an  enormous  grain 
arust  to-day  made  possible  by  the  control  of  freights.  The  exchanges 
done  could  not  prevent  it.  The  combination  of  the  interstate 
jommerce  law  and  the  exchanges  now  makes  the  deal  so  free  and  open 
;hat  there  is  no  oiiance  for  a  monopoly  and  hence  no  chance  for  a 
;rust.  If  by  legislation  free  and  open  trading  on  the  exchanges  was 
io  restricted  that  a  distribution  of  the  risk  by  hedges  became  imp(»- 
)ible,  there  would  then  be  an  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  a 
rrain  trust  which  by  its  weight  of  capital  could  take  such  risks  in  a 
season's  play  that  moderate  capital  could  not  live  and  would  gradually 
be  forced  out,  leaving  the  trust  in  a  position  where  it  could  dominate 
rrain  as  completely  as  the  American  Tobacco  Company  now  dominates 
tobacco. 

The  best  weapon  to  use  against  a  trust  is  that  which  prevents  it. 
While,  singly,  neither  the  interstate  commerce  law  or  the  exchanges 
;ould  prevent  a  grain  trust,  the  combination  of  the  two  presents  an 
insurmountable  barrier,  and  national  legislation  which  would  impair 
the  effectiveness  of  the  combination  seems  most  unwise. 

Laws  which  debase  the  common  people  create  despotism  under 
whatever  conditions  they  are  enforced.  In  governments,  if  the  com- 
mon people  are  debased,  a  despotic  monarchy  is  created.  In  finance, 
if  the  common  people — that  is,  those  of  moderate  capital — are  de- 
based, a  financial  despotism  is  created,  the  trust. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  you  would  give  us  your  authority 
for  the  statement  ^ou  made  in  relation  to  the  German  legislation  ? 

Mr.  CusniNQ,  "i  os,  sir,  I  have  here  an  editorial  article  from  the 
Post.  However,  that  is  not  much  good.  That  gives  the  history  of  it. 
But  my  information  came  from  Mr.  E.  Pfarrius,  who  is  engageu  as  an 
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exporter  and  does  a  great  deal  of  business  in  Berlin,  and  he  gave  me 
these  facts,  telling  me  that  he  had  an  intimate  personal  knomedge  of 
them.  At  the  time  that  that  law  wag  put  into  effect,  as  he  tolame, 
the  Prussian  commissioner — what  do  they  call  him,  secretary  or 
agriculture — was  very  much  disturbed,  and  he  resigned  and  he  came 
over  here  and  he  investigated  our  methods  of  doing  business  (futures), 
and  it  was  from  him  that  Mr.  Pfarriua  largely  obtained  this  informa- 
tion, and  he  gave  it  to  me.  There  was  a  question  that  arose  here  and 
a  statement  that  that  law  had  been  repealed.  What  technicdiity 
there  is  in  regard  to  that  law  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  this,  that 
there  is  open  trading  there  in  future  contracts,  because  Mr.  Pfarriui 
showed  me  the  contracts  for  quite  a  large  amount  of  rye,  executed 
for  future  deliverv,  within  a  relatively  short  time, 

Mr.  Lamb.  Will  vou  leave  that  Washington  Post  editorial  with  us! 

Mr.  CusiiiNO.  Oh,  that  is  an  old  one.    That  is  away  back. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Does  it  state  the  facts  ? 

Mr.  CusiiiNG.  It  gives  the  history  of  it;  it  is  nothing  but  a  news- 
paper article. 

The  Chairman,  Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  IjEVEB.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions.  You  said 
that  you  had  a  rule  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  which  pi^ 
vented  corners  ? 

Mr.  Gushing.  That  is  right. 

Mr,  Lever,  Will  you  give  us  that  rule  ? 

Mr,  Gushing.  Yes.  By  the  way,  I  want  to  file  in  evidence  the 
rules  of  the  produce  exchange,  ana  in  support  of  the  rules,  not  only 
of  their  legality  but  of  their  expediency,  I  wish  to  file  this  decision  ra 
Judge  Holmes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Very  well ;  leave  it  with  the  reporter ;  and  will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  read  into  the  record  the  rule  you  have  referred  to! 

Mr.  Gushing.  This  rule  reads  as  follows: 


Rule  32,  Sei:.  !,  In  case  any  property  contrftcted  for  future  delivery  be  not  deliv- 
ered at  maturity  of  contract,  the  purchaser  shall  notify,  in  writing,  the  committeeoa 
grain  of  the  failure  to  deliver,  and  the  committee  on  grain  ahall  immediately  htJdt 
public  call,  at  which  they  shall  read  puch  notice  and  huy  the  erain  for  account  of  tlie 
parties  directing  the  purchase,  but  no  unreasonable  price  ehjall  be  paid,  ariaiiig  Iron 
manipulated  or  Hctitioue  markets,  or  unusual  detention  in  transportation. 

That  is  the  rule. 

The  Chairman.  What  arrangement  is  made  for  detemuning 
whether  a  given  price  is  an  unreasonable  one  ? 

Mr.  Gushing.  Air.  Chairman,  we  have  a  meeting,  and  the  grain  com- 
mittee get  together  and  decide  among  themselves  what  would  be  i 
reasonable  price. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  a  standing  committee  of  your  exchaogel 

Mr.  Gushing.  Yes,  and  a  verv  important  one.  If  any  member  of 
the  committee  is  interested  in  the  grain  he  will  not  serve.  They  pul 
on  another  member.  Tlie  process  is  this.  Say  they  have  a  public 
call  and  there  is  wheat  in  default.  The  committee  bids  $1.20,  $1.22, 
$1.23,  $1.24,  $1.25.  The  committee  will  pay  no  more,  and  all  settle- 
ments have  to  be  maile  on  that.     It  is  a  very  just  rule, 

Mr,  Lever,  That  rule  has  prevented,  I  would  assume,  any  attempi 
at  cornering  any  grain  upon  your  exchange  I 
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Mr.  CnaHiNG,  It  does  not  make  any  difference,  let  them  attempt 
:    it  all  they  like,  they  can  not  enforce  it. 

Mr.  Lever.  They  never  have  had  a  corner  on  your  exchange,  as  a 
'    matter  of  fact  J 

Mr,  CusHiNO.  There  never  has  been  a  close  comer  since  this  rule 

went  into  effect,  because  this  means  a  man  may  He  down.     I  do  not 

:    think  he  lies  down  when  he  takes  advantage  of  the  rule,  either;  he 

'     simply  announces :  "  I  think  this  price  is  manipulated.     I  ,will  let  it  be 

1    decided  by  the  grain  committee,  and  I  will  pay  what  they  say." 

Mr.  Lever.  I  think  your  rule  is  a  good  rule,  and  the  point  I  am  mak- 
n  ing  is,  if  you  on  your  exchange  can  prevent  a  comer  and  prevent  these 
:    violent  manipulations  on  the  exchange,  why  do  not  other  exchanges 

follow  your  good  example  ? 
;        Mr.  CusHiNQ.  I  do  not  know  why  they  do  not.     Excuse  me,  I  say 
I  do  not  know  why  they  do  not.     I  do  know  that  there  is  a  movement 
on  foot  at  present  which  Mr.  Merrill  can  tell  us  a  great  deal  more  of, 
!    in  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  to  make  a  comer  rule.     I  prefer  not 
to  testify  in  reganl  to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  because  Mr.  Merrill 
knows  so  much  more  about  it  than  I  do  that  his  testimony  is  better, 
Mr.  Lever.  What  I  want  is  to  get  you  on  record  as  to  this  propo- 
sition.    If  it  should  be  brought  to  the  minds  of  this  committee  that 
other  exchanges  are  not  going  to  adopt,  and  have  not  adopted,  such 
a  rule  as  you  have  mentioned  here,  preventing  comers  and  violent 
manipulations  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  unwise  for  this  committee  to  step  in  with  legislation  to  prevent 
that? 

Mr.  Gushing.  I  do  not  tliink  there  is  an  exchange  in  the  whole 
United  States  that  would  object  to  making  a  corner  rule, 

Mr.  Cocks,  Do  you  not  think  that  the  exchanges  can  make  such 
rules  as  to  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  what  is  now  considered  objec- 
tionable trading? 

Mr.  Gushing.  I  do  not  believe  they  can.  Now,  I  have  stated — 
and  Mr.  Merrill  has  given  me  authority  to  speak  for  the  other  ex- 
changes^that  any  rules  which  this  committee  would  suggest  the 
exchanges  would  oe  only  too  glad  to  take  up,  if  they  were  in  hue 
with  public  policy;  but  we  must  have  something  which  is  practical. 
There  are  certain  forms  of  speculation  which  are  perfectly  legiti- 
mate. There  are  other  forms  of  speculation  which  we  would  like  to 
wipe  out  if  we  could.  I  think  we  would;  I  do  not  know;  I  am  only 
speaking  for  myself,  I  would  like  to  wipe  them  out.  You  speak  of 
this  little  outside  speculation.  Now,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  De  per- 
sonal, I  do  not  have  any  of  those  accounts.  I  will  not  take  them. 
The  questions  were  asked  here  this  morning  in  regard  to  $500  being 

fut  up.  I  would  not  take  that  account.  I  want  something  more. 
want  to  know  the  man  that  I  work  for.  It  is  not  hds  $500;  it 
does  not  take  that  loug  to  go.  I  neither  exact  nor  put  up  margins 
in  my  business.     That  is  a  broad  statement  to  make,  but  it  is  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Gushing.  It  is  just  like  the  rest  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  meant  to  ask  whether  you  limited  your  opera- 
tions to  grain,  or  whether  you  handled  all  kinds  of  produce  ? 

Mr.  Gushing.  It  is  mostly  grain. 

Mr.  Sims.  May  I  ask  him  a  question,  please  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Ml.  Sims.  You  stated  that  you  thought  it  legitimate  and  proper  to 
elijninat«  manipulation,  if  it  could  be  done,  by  law.  I  want  to  ask 
you  If  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  manipulation  if  you  do  not  eliminate 
the  persons  or  cliaracter  of  business  that  make  possible  manipulation  1 

Mr.  Gushing.  I  do  not  know  that  I  exactfy  understand  that.  I 
say  if  you  could  eliminate  manipulation  by  law  it  would  be  desir- 
able. My  opinion  is  that  the  exchanges  themselves  can  make  laws, 
rules,  against  manipulation  better  than  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Sms.'  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  manipuJatiou,  when  it  does  take 
place,  usually  is  promoted  or  caused  by  the  dealing  in  futures  by 
parties  who  are  not  particularly  anxious  for  the  spot  business,  but 
are  doing  what  they  call  "playing  the  market?" 

Mr.  CusiriNO.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  ran  a  comer,  so  that  I  can 
not  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  not  talking  about  a  comer,  but  about  manipula- 
tion of  futures;  buying,  and  selling  out  before  the  day  of  deliven- 
arrives. 

Mr.  CusHiNO.  I  will  answer  in  this  way,  that  Mr.  Fatten,  who  has 
of  course  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  lately,  is  eminently  a 
merchant,  and  deals  in  the  actual  produce,  and  that  is  the  reason  whr 
he  has  been  so  successful. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  not  asking  for  a  particular  instance;  but  the  vert' 
way  that  you  put  it,  "  if  manipulation  could  be  eliminated/'  of  couree 
leaves  us  to  conclude  that  there  is  some  manipulation.  Is  not  that 
manipulation,  whatever  it  is,  conducted  and  engineered  and  brought 
about  by  the  speculative  dealer  who  deals  in  contracts,  rather  than 
the  execution  of  the  contracts  by  delivering  or  receiving  the  product 
itself? 

Mr.  OusHiNQ.  !N'ot  always.     Sometimes  it  comes  about  naturallr. 

Mr.  Sius.  Manipulation  is  a  natural  product? 

Mr.  CusHiNQ.  Now,  you  are  talking  about  the  effect  of  manipula- 
tion. I  have  seen  squeezes  in  some  of  the  hardest  places  come  about 
naturall>'.     The  market  just  went  around  that  way,  naturally. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  market  might  take  a  natural  course  and  a  man 
might  get  squeezed  if  he  was  in  it;  but  I  am  talking  about  manipu- 
lated squeezes.     A  bear  raid  is  not  a  comer,  is  iti 

iiir.  Gushing.  I  never  heard  of  a  bear  making  a  comer. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  say  a  bear  raid, 

Mr.  Merrill.  A  bear  raid,  breaking  the  market  down. 

Mr.  GusinNG.  I  never  heard  of  a  comer  being  made  by  a  bear.  I 
have  Iieard  of  it  being  made  by  a  bull. 

Mr.  SiHS.  You  have  heard  of  bear  raids  being  made  and  oi^anized, 
and  that  is  manipulation  ? 

Mr.  Gushing.  Yes;  it  is  manipulation.  But  I  think  that  th* 
exchanges  themselves  can  legislat^i  against  exchange  manipulation. 
They  can  legislate  against  manipulation  becoming  operative,  as  thev 
have  done  by  that  rule. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  can,  by  i>ermitting  members  after  they  have  con- 
tracted to  violate  their  contracts  or  not  to  execute  them,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  contracts. 

Mr.  CusniNo,  Well,  when  the  exchanges  make  those  rules  they  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  prevent  manipulation. 

Mr.  Rims.  There  is  a  rule  which  permits  the  exchan^  to  relieve  i 
man  from  the  terms  of  his  own  contract  if  he  be  the  victim  of  manlpu- 
lati<m  ? 
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Mr.  Gushing.  There  is  a  rule  that  prevents  the  manipulator  from 
taking  his  shirt.     That  is  about  what  it  is. 

Mr.  SiHS.  That  ia  manipulating  the  market  ? 

Mr.  CusHiNQ.  In  other  words,  you  get  a  wheat  market  which  is 
up  to  $1.50,  we  will  say,  right  here,  and  the  committee  say  "$1.50 
is  a  fair  price,"  and  they  will  not  pay  any  more.  If  it  was  not  for 
that  rule,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  that  man  putting  t^e  price  up 
to  J5;  nothing  except  the  common  law.     He  can  not  collect. 

Mr.  SiHS.  I  think  the  rule  is  right,  and  should  be  enforced,  and  I 
think  therefore  legislation  along  that  line  is  dso  to  be  encouraged. 
That  is  the  point  that  I  was  mdting.  That  is  all  that  I  want  to  ask 
you. 

The  Chaisuan.  Mr.  Merrill,  before  you  go  on  I  would  like  to  give 
a  few  minutes  to  Mr.  J.  Kalph  Fickell.  Mr.  Fickell,  as  I  understand, 
does  not  represent  any  organization,  commercial  or  otherwise,  but  he 
is  the  editor  of  the  National  Hay  and  Grain  Reporter,  of  Chicago, 
III.,  and  I  believe  the  committee  would  be  glad  to  near  him  for  a  ^w 
minutes. 

TESTIHONT    OF    KB.    J.    BAL^    PICEEU,    EOITOK    OF    THE 
KATIONAL  HAT  AND  GBAIH  REPOBTEB,  OF  CHICAGO,  HI. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  PiCKELL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  that  I  am  not  here  as 
the  representative  of  any  particular  organization  or  any  grain  ex- 
change or  any  association  in  this  country,  but  solely  at  the  courteous 
request  of  your  honorable  chairman,  who  is  a  personal  and  cherished 
friend  of  mine.  Chairman  Scott  knows  that  I  am  opposed  to  his 
bill  in  its  present  form,  and  that  I  base  that  opposition  upon  actual 
experience  in  the  grain  business  and  a  personal  investigation  of  the 
methods  of  conducting  the  grain  business  in  the  various  terminal 
markets  of  the  United  States.  It  is  xmnecessary  for  me  to  revert 
to  the  time  when  I  was  in  the  grain  business  with  my  father  in  Hum- 
boldt, Kans.,  the  home  of  your  honorable  chairman,  further  than  to 
say  that  if  we  had  not  been  able  to  hedge  our  purchases  of  grain, 
we  could  not  have  paid  the  constituents  of  your  honorable  chairman 
within  5  to  10  cents  a  bushel  of  the  prices  that  we  actually  paid  them; 
and  in  this  connection  I  want  to  emphasize  one  thought  which  it 
seems  to  me  has  not  been  brought  out  here  as  emphatically  as  it 
should  have  been.  My  father  was  in  the  stock  business  in  Humboldt, 
Kans.,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  he  would  purchase  his  steers.  He 
would  buy  them  in  Kansas  City,  and  at  tlie  same  time  he  would  buy 
May  corn.  Now,  he  never  expected  to  receive  a  bushel  of  that  grain, 
and  yet  he  purchased  the  com  at  the  same  time  that  he  bought  the 
cattle  because  he  knew  it  would  take  just  about  10,000  bushels  of 
com  to  get  those  steers  ready  for  market  next  June.  That  is  one 
phase  of  the  hedging  business  that  seems  to  me  very  important  in 
connection  with  grain  exchanges  in  tliis  counttr,  and  one  which  has 
not  been  matle  as  emphatic  as  I  believe  it  should  be. 

You  asked  about  the  hay  business,  and  it  was  explained  that 
on  account  of  the  baling  and  the  difficulties  of  transportation,  owin^ 
to  its  bulk,  it  can  not  be  transported  quickly,  as  you  understand,  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  trade  in  futures  in  hay.     But  on  the 
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10th  dajr  of  January,  1910, 1  heard  thepresident  of  the  National  Haj 
Association,  Mr.  H^  W.  Robinson,  of  Green  Spring,  Ohio^  say  before 
a  meeting  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  of  that  association  that  it  had  been 
the  ambition  of  his  life  to  get  hay  futures  traded  in  in  the  terminal 
markets.  I  merely  mention  that  to  show  you  that  that  is  the  aenti- 
ment.  Wichita,  Kans.,  recently  adopted  the  system  of  future  trading. 
Mr.  McCullough,  president  of  the  Wichita  Board  of  Trade,  told  me 
two  weeks  ago  that  if  the  Scott  antioption  bill  became  a  law  it  would 
absolutely  throttle  the  grain  business  in  that  thriving  little  city, 
Wichita  needs  that  grain  business  for  the  same  reason  that  Kansas 
City  needs  it,  as  was  explained  to  you  by  Mr,  George  H,  Davis. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  bucket  shops  in  this  country  are 
behind  this  bill.  I  believe  that  those  illegitimate  institutions,  those 
bloodsuckers  of  the  curb,  are  behind  this  bill  more  or  less.  Now, 
these  things  come  to  me  in  my  office.  1  do  not  know  absolutely  that 
there  are  two — that  ia,  I  have  not  proved  that  there  are  two — bucket 
shops  behind  this  bill,  but  I  know  beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt  that 
there  is  one  bucket  shop  behind  thisoill. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  minute.  In  just  what  sense  did  you  use 
the  words  "behind  the  bill?" 

Mr.  PiCKELL.  I  will  explun  that  right  now,  Mr.  Scott.  I  will  ex- 
plain to  you  just  exactly  what  I  mean.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  one  of  the  largest  bucket  shops  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 
which  was  written  to  the  president  of  the  Kansas  Grain  Dealers'  As- 
sociation, which  association  held  a  meeting  in  Kansas  City  two  weeks 
ago,  and  in  this  letter,  which  mav  become  a  part  of  the  record  if  it  is 
so  ilesired ,  the  president  of  that  illegal  bucket  shop  indorses  the  stand 
which  the  president  of  the  Kansas  Grain  Dealers'  Association  took 
against  bucket  shops  in  his  address  to  the  association,  and  goes  further 
to  ask  that  President  Cox  of  the  Kansas  Grain  Dealers'  Association 
use  his  influence  in  getting  the  Scott  antioption  bill  enacted  into  lair. 
This  is  the  letter,  and  it  may  become  a  part  of  the  record  if  you  so 
desire. 

Now,  what  I  mean  to  say  is  this:  The  bucket  shops  of  this  countrr 
either  see  their  doom,  th^  either  read  the  handwriting  on  the  waJi, 
because  10  States  in  this  Union  have  already  passed  laws  to  put  the 
bucket  shops  out  of  business 

Mr.  Lamb.  How  about  Kansas  ? 

Mr.  PiOEELL.  They  have  a  law  which  has  just  been  recently  passed, 
and  I  understand  that  the  state's  attorney  is  just  beginning  worK  upon 
it.  What  I  starte<l  to  say  is  this:  The  oucket  shops  of  this  countrr 
understand  that  they  are  about  to  be  put  out  of  business  by  the 
States,  and  desire  to  puU  the  legitimate  exchanges  down  with  them, 
or  else  they  understand  that  if  the  Scott  antioption  bill  becomes  a  law 
there  will  still  be  a  certain  amount  of  trading.  For  instance,  Chicago 
will  always  do  a  certain  amount  of  speculating,  even  if  this  bill  be- 
comes a  law.  So  that  these  bucket  shops  see  there  would  be  an  op- 
portunity for  them  to  spring  up  in  the  States  and  thrive  upon  the 
stickers  who  hve  around  them,  and  their  business  would  not  be  mo- 
lested if  the  Scott  bill  went  into  effect;  and  that  is  what  I  meant  when 
I  said  that  I  thought  the  bucket  shops  would  be  glad  if  this  bill  wa« 
enacted.     You  understand  my  idea  ? 

The  Chairuan.  Yes,  I  understand,  and  I  thought  I  understood  your 
first  expression;  but  it  was  rather  ambiguous;  Mcause  when  you  say 
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'  that  certain  influeiices  are  behind  the  bill  the  general  interpretation 

E  of  that  is  that  they  have  suggested  the  bill  or  are  promoting  it. 

>  Mr,  PiCKBLL,  On,  no,  sir;  not  at  all. 

-  The  Chairman.  That  ia  quite  a  different  statement  from  the  state- 
5  ment  that  they  are  in  sympathy  with  the  bill. 

-  Mr.  FiCEELL.  No;  they  see  that  it  can  promote  their  own  aggran- 
■-  dizement,  as  I  interpret  it,  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law;  not  that  thev 
^  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  which  never  suggested  itself  to  my  mina. 
"  All  of  you  gentlemen  here  must  be  getting  letters  from  over  the  coun- 
■  try  asking  that  such  a  bill  be  passed,  and  when  I  secured  this  letter  by 

accident  m  Kansas  City  two  weeks  ago  it  suggested  to  me  immediately 
'   that  a  part  of  the  cry  was  coming  from  the  oucket-shop  people. 
=       Mr.  Lamb.  For  one,  I  have  never  received  a  letter  askiiig  that  such 
•    a  bill  be  passed. 
'-■      Mr.  PiCKELL.  Is  that  so  ? 
Mr.  Laub.  That  ia  so. 

-  The  Chairman.  Now,  will  you  read  the  letter! 
Mr,  PiCKELL.  The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Tbk  Farubrs  TBRHtNAb  Grain  Cohfant, 

Kamat  dty,  Kans.,  Pehruary  9,  ISIO. 
Ur.  R,  E.  Cox,  Pretident  Kanaat  Grain  Dealers'  Auociation, 

Karaai  CUy,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  We  want  to  applaud  your  efforts  to  alamp  out  bucket  ehops  and  specu- 

'    tation  in  farm  products  and  loodBtuBB,  and  we  are  highly  in  accord  and  eympalhy  with 

"'    you,  and  further  ask  that  you  join  with  us  in  aaeisting  Congreeeman  Scott  to  pass  his 

antioption  bill  now  pending  before  Congreae,  prohibiting  gambling  in  farm  products 

and  foodutuSs  on  boardis  oitiade,  and  ask  that  you  pass  a  resolution  indoramg  Con- 

gieeeman  Scott's  bill. 

YoUTB,  very  truly,  The  Farmbrb  Terminal  Grain  Company, 

By  S.  H.  McCuLLOVOB,  Prerident. 

Mr.  Sims.  Where  is  that  from  ? 

Mr.  PiCKELL.  From  Kansas  City,  Kana. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  refer  to  that  company  as  a  bucket  shop 
organization  ? 

Mr.  PiCKELL.  Yes,  absolutely;  absolutely.  Before  closing,  the 
thought  that  I  had  in  my  mind  was  this,  that  after  an  investigation 
of  the  various  methods  of  conducting  business  in  the  terminal  mar- 
kets, it  seems  to  me  to  revert  back  to  Adam  Smith,  who  wrote  his 
work  on  political  economy  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  ago, 
when  he  said : 


To  my  mind,  gentlemen,  while  there  are  evils,  ghastly  evils  some- 
times, connecteu  with  the  board  of  trade,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
wheat  pit  and  the  corn  pit  and  the  oat  pit  represent  the  twentieth 
century  gravitating  of  grain  prices  toward  the  central  price.  I 
thank  you  for  your  courtesy. 

Mr.  SIMS.  So  far  as  the  South  is  concerned,  the  verv  people  who 
put  the  bucket  shops  out  of  existence  are  the  people  wno  are  behind 
this  bill  here. 

Mr.  PiCKELL.  I  am  glad  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  glad  to  inform  you,  because  you  ought  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  admit  the  evil  of  bucket  shop  gambling? 

Mr.  PiCKELL.  Absolutely,  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  BtTRLESON.  The  proprietor  of  this  bucket  ehop,  or  alleged  but^ 
shop,  whose  letter  you  have  just  read,  confessed  the  evils  of  bucketr 
shop  gambling.  You  say  he  admitted  the  evil  of  it  and  said  tJtist  it 
ought  to  be  wiped  out? 

Mr.  PiCKELL.  Well,  sir;  there  is  his  letter. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Well,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  he  approved  of 
the  closmg  of  the  bucket  sliops  himself. 

Mr.  PicKELL.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  close  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  Did  you  ever  know  the  price 
of  a  farm  product  to  be  affected  by  the  price  m  the  bucket  ahop  i 

Mr.  PlCKELL.   No. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Consequently,  the  only  people  who  are  injured  by 
the  bucket-shop  transactions  are  the  people  who  buck  in  the  bucket 
shop ;  is  not  tliat  true  ? 

Mr.  PlCKELL.  Unless  the  bucket-shop  operator  happens  to  get  the 
worst  of  it  himself;  then  he  would  be  injured,  of  course:  naturally  so. 

Mf.  Burleson.  It  is  tlie  man  who  bucks  the  bucket  ^op  that 
usually  gets  the  worst  of  it  J 

Mr.  PlCKELL,  That  is  true;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burleson.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  operation  of  gambling  that  he 
alluded  to  in  his  letter  is  the  gambling  on  the  boards  of  trade  and 
exchanges  ? 

Mr,  PlCKELL,  Yes, 

Mr.  Burleson.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  gambling  on  boards  of  trade 
and  exchanges  frequently  affects  the  market  price  of  fann  products; 
is  not  that  true } 

Mr.  PlCKELL.  I  am  not  thoroughly  convinced  as  to  what  you  mean 
by  "gambling." 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  have  brought  that  letter  here.  The  writer 
of  that  letter  alludes  to  gambling  on  the  boards  of  trade  and  exchanges. 

Mr.  PlCKELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  mean  those  transactions  where  the  buyer  does 
not  intend  to  receive  or  the  seller  intend  to  deliver. 

Mr.  PlCKELL.  I  am  not  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  are  any 
transactions  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  are  not  convinced  that  there  are  any  transac- 
tions of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  PlCKELL.  No,  sir;  and  I  have  made  it  a  study. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Well,  if  there  are  transactions  of  mat  kind,  are  you 
in  favor  of  them  ? 

Mr.  PicKEix,  If  you  refer  to  bucket-shop  gambling,  I  am  against 
it,  and  any  man 

Mr.  Burleson.  Mr.  Produce  Editor,  I  mean  transactiona  upon  the 
boards  of  trade. 

Mr.  PlCKELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  And  cotton  exchanges. 

Mr.  PlCKELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Where  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  seller 
to  deliver  or  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  to  receive. 

Mr.  PlCKELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  If  there  are  transactions  of  that  kind  <m  the  ex- 
changes, are  you  opposed  to  them  ? 

Mr,  Mebbill.  You  are  if  it  is  gambling,  are  you  not  1 
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Mr.  BuBLESON.  Hold  up;  he  is  under  oath.  Let  him  answer  for 
himself.     Mr.  Merrill  is  not  in  chaise  of  his  conscience. 

Mr.  Mebbill.  I  only  wanted  to  facilitate  the  reply, 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  Oh,  yea. 

Mr.  PiCKELL.  Will  you  ask  that  last  question  oTer  again  1 

Mr.  Burleson.  If  there  are  transactions  upon  the  boards  of  trade 
and  exchanges  of  the  country  where  the  buyer  has  no  intention  of  re- 
ceiving and  the  seller  has  no  intention  of  delivering,  are  you  opposed 
to  transactions  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  PiCKELL.  If  there  are 

Mr.  Burleson.  Yes. 

Mr.  PiCKELL.  Transactions  of  that  kind;  yea,  sir,  I  am  opposed  to 
them. 

Mr.  Burleson,  And  if  it  can  be  reached  by  legislation,  they  ought 
to  be  wyjhibited  1 

Mr.  PiOKELL.  Where  the  seller  has  no  intention  of  delivering  i 

Mr,  Burleson.  That  is  right, 

Mr,  PiCKELL.  Or  the  buyer  of  receiving  ? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Yea. 

Mr.  PiCKELL.  That  is  right,  yes. 

Mr.  Burleson,  Now,  would  you  be  very  much  surprised  if  I  told 
you  that  the  Scott  bill,  which  you  say  is  backed  by  the  bucket  shops, 
confines  itself  exclusively  to  the  class  of  transactions  that  you  say  you 
are  opposed  to  and  which  ought  to  be  prohibited  * 

Mr.  PiCKELL.  I  would  say,  sir,  that  I  would  not  only  be  surprised, 
but  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  beheve  you  have  a  correct  comprehen- 
sion of  the  bill. 

Mr,  Burleson.  Of  the  bill « 

Mr.  PiCKELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  That  I  did  not  understand  the  bill? 

Mr.  PiCKELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Now  you  are  excused,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

TESTIHOITT   OF   KE.   JOHN   C.    F.    MEKRIIL,    TICE-PBESIDEKT 
OF  THE  CmCAOO  BOABD  OF  TRADE. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Merrill,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt 
that  you  will  be  able  to  conclude  the  stat«ment  you  wish  to  make, 
I  will  ask  the  members  of  the  committee  to  refrain  from  questioning 
you  until  you  have  concluded. 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yes;  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible,  because  I  reaHze 
that  the  whole  subject  has  been  pretty  well  covered. 

As  you  gentlemen  all  know,  this  hearing  is  being  conducted  by 
the  Council  of  Grain  Exchanges  of  North  America ;  it  was  so  announced 
to  you  at  the  opening  of  it.  That  council  comprises  all  the  important 
exchanges  of  the  country,  and  they  have  their  delegates  before  you. 
At  the  opening  I  recall  that  I  stat«d  that  we  had  subdivided  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  speculation  was  one  of  those  subdivisions.  In  spite 
of  my  protest  the  council  placed  upon  me  the  presentation  of  tnat 
subject  to  you,  and  I  realize,  gentlemen,  that  it  may  be  an  uphill 
proposition,  and  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  at  great  length,  in  fact 
scarcely  any  time  will  be  consumed  by  it,  when  I  will  be  as  rapid  as 
possible  in  getting  through  with  the  general  survey. 
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Speculation  has  bees  defined  by  tlie  Germaji  economist,  Ckthn,  u 
"the  struggle  of  well-equipped  intelligence  with  the  rough  power  of 
chance."  I  think  that  b  as  good  a  definition  as  I  have  ever  heard. 
Adam  Smith,  to  whom  Mr.  Pickell  referred,  and  with  whose  Wealth 
of  Nations  I  presume  all  of  you  gentlemen  are  familiar  since  it  came 
off  the  press  so  long  ago  as  1776  and  has  remained  a  high  authority 
ever  since,  says: 


In  our  day  they  are  men,  generally  speaking,  of  capital.  Mr- 
Smith  also  says: 

The  eaUblishment  of  any  new  manufacture,  of  any  new  practice  in  af^cultuie,  i* 
always  a  epeculation  from  which  the  pojector  promiaea  himaelf  extraatduuiry  proGb. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  gentlemen,  that  the  world's  best  thinkers 
recognize  the  presence  of  speculation  in  all  the  world,  wherever  there 
is  human  activity.  Tlie  consideration  of  the  subject  of  speculation 
is  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  now  because,  in  the  natural 
trend  of  things,  the  over-taking  of  production  by  consumption  is  veiy 
sharply  drawing  the  line.  Let  me  make  that  a  little  clearer.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  approximately  speaking — you  may  take  a  period  of  five 
years  around  that  time— the  production  of  com  in  the  United  States 
was  1,500  millions  of  bushels.  So  thoroughly  did  that  1,500  millions 
of  bushels  satisfy  all  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  demand  that  the 
price  declined  in  Chicago,  for  delivery  in  May,  to  -a  mere  fraction 
below  20  cents.  There  were  some  hundreds  of  miles  of  com  cribs  in 
the  aggregate  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  filled  with  ear  com,  some  of  it 
three  years  old,  much  of  it  two  years  old,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  of  the 
last  preceding  crop.  The  weight  of  that  enormous  c^uantity  of 
grain,  largely  nedged  in  the  Chicago  market — because  this  com  was 
cribbed  by  capitalists — depressed  the  price,  of  course,  as  supply 
and  demand  result.  To-day  there  is  no  stock  of  last  crop  of  com 
on  hand^  nor  was  there  last  year. 

I  received  an  order  in  December  of  last  year  to  buy  20,000  bushels 
of  old  com  during  the  month^  for  a  yeast  manufacturing  concern.  1 
could  buy  it  of  any  color — white,  yellow,  or  mixed,  No.  2  or  choice  No. 
3 — in  my  judgment.  I  succeeded  in  buving  6,000  bushels  of  it  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  in  the  market  district  of  Chic^o,  during  thirtr 
days.  During  the  December  before  I  had  an  identi^  order,  and  tlie 
result  was  that  I  got  that  year  about  3,000  bushels.  I  state  these 
facts  to  show  you  gentlemen  how  completely  consumption  has  ovei^ 
taken  production,  and  it  is  startling  because  of  its  effect  on  many  other 
things  that  you  gentlemen  will  have  to  legislate  upon.  Not  onl; 
has  that  surplus  disappeared,  but  we  have  mcreased  our  production 
from  that  1,500,000,000  to  2,940,000,000  of  bushels  in  1907,  approxi- 
mately 2^700,000,000  bushels  in  1908  and  approximately  2,800,000,000 
bushels  in  1909.  And  vet  the  increased  production  has  been  con- 
sumed, and  far  less  of  it  has  been  exported.  Years  ago  com  wis 
looked  upon  as  a  food  fit  for  hogs,  and  aa  a  fuel.  A  great  d^  of  it 
was  consumed  as  fuel.  But  now,  according  to  a  list  I  saw,  which  I 
am  sorry  I  have  not  with  me,  compiled  by  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Ames,  there  were  1 14  uses  that  com  is  devoted  to. 

Now,  you  can  readily  see  that  in  matters  of  speculation  or  hedging, 
that  great  quantity  of  corn  created  a  condition  which  made  it  impoesh 
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ble  to  comer  the  market,  or  in  fact  to  manipulate  it  much.  But 
now  the  consumption  of  grain  in  thia  country  has  so  far  overtaken  the 
production  that  very  much  leas  trading  affects  the  market  and  much 
more  quickly,  and  it  is  because  we  have  reached  that  stage  of  acute- 
ness  that  in  the  past  few  years  these  conditions  which  you  gentlemen 
deprecate,  which  we  all  deprecate,  have  presented  themselves,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  passing  moment,  I  suppose,  that  the  great  market  of 
Cliicago  will  go  the  way  that  all  the  exchanges  east  of  it  have  gone,  and 
be  one  of  much  decreased  activity,  because  hedging  trades  and  specu- 
lation always  center  around  the  places  where  the  raw  product  reaches 
its  initial  market;  and  just  as  westward  the  march  of  empire  takes 
its  way,  just  as  that  empire  moves  forward,  with  the  filling  up  of  the 
country,  so  does  the  center  of  accumulation  and  disposition  of  large 
stocks  of  grain  move,  and  without  that  accumulation  speculation  can 
not  long  continue.  You  can  readily  understand  that  if  a  board  of 
trade  was  on  an  island  1 ,000  miles  away  from  anywhere,  and  they  had 
only  1,000  members,  it  would  be  dog  eat  dog,  and  it  would  be  soon 
over  with.     There  would  not  be  anything  behind  it. 

You  have  frequently  been  referred — I  have  noticed,  and  I  sup- 
pose you  are  well  familiar  with  it  without  reference — to  thia  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  I  am  not  going  to  read  it  because  of  its  value 
as  a  decision  so  much  as  because  Justice  Holmes — and  I  marvel  at 
it — so  thoroughly  understands,  or  understood  when  he  wrote  that  de- 
cision, the  situation,  and  made  such  a  splendid  analysis  of  it  that  it 
is  very  creditable  to  him,  and  to  that  great  court,  that  it  could  ao  per- 
fectly^ understand  so  complex  matter  before  rendering  its  decision. 
This  is  rather  short,  and  I  want  to  read  it  here  because  it  sets  forth 
my  ideas  in  better  form  than  I  can  give  them  to  you  myself,  and  be- 
cause you  will  pay  more  attention  to  it  than  you  would  anything  that 
I  might  say.  I  read  from  this  decision,  which  was  rendered  May  8, 
1905: 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  said:  "The  Chicago  Board  ot  Trade 
was  iocorporated  by  ppecial  charter  ot  the  Stat«  of  Itlinoie  on  February  18, 
1859.  The  charter  incorporated  an  exUtiag  board  of  trade,  and  there  Heoma 
to  be  no  rea«>n  U>  doubt  that  it  then  managed  its  Chamber  of  Commerce  eub- 
Btantially  ae  it  hatt  eince.  The  main  feature  of  its  management  ia  that  it 
maintainB  an  exchanffo  hall  for  the  excluBivo  use  of  its  members,  ffhich  now 
has  become  one  of  the  great  erain  and  provision  markets  of  the  world.  Three 
separated  portions  of  this  hall  are  known,  respectively,  aa  the  wheat  pit,  the 
com  pit,  and  tho  provision  pit.  In  these  pita  the  members  make  sales  and 
purchases  exclusively  for  future  delivery,  the  members  dealing  always  as 
principals  between  themselves,  and  beinf;  bound  practically,  at  least,  as  princi- 
pals to  those  who  employ  them  when  they  are  not  acting  on  their  own  behalf. 

The  quotation  of  the  prices  continuously  offered  and  accepted  in  these  pita 
during  businesa  hours  are  collected  at  tho  board  ot  trade's  expense  and  handed 
to  the  lelegraph  companies,  which  have  their  instruments  close  at  hand,  and 
by  the  latter  are  sent  lo  a  great  number  ot  offices.  The  tel^rapb  companies 
all  receive  the  quotations  under  a  contract  tu)1  to  fumiah  them  to  any  oiuJset 
shop  or  place  where  theu  are  'used  as  a  basis  for  beta  or  illegal  contract*. 

It  appeara  that  in  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  the  transactions  in  the 
grain  pit  there  is  no  physical  handing  over  of  any  grain,  but  that  there  is  a 
settlement,  either  by  the  direct  method,  so  called,  or  by  what  is  known  as  ring- 
ing up.  The  direct  method  consista  simply  in  setting  on  contracts  to  buy  wheat 
of  a  certain  amount  at  a  certain  time,  against  contracts  Us  sell  a  like  amount  at 
the  same  time,  and  jiaying  the  difference  ot  price  in  cash  at  the  end  ot  the 
business  day.  The  nng  settlement  is  reached  oy  a  comparison  of  books  among 
the  clerks  of  tho  mernbers  buying  and  selling  in  the  pit,  and  picking  out  a 
aeries  of  transactions  which  begins  and  ends  with  dealings  whica  can  be  set 
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Xinat  each  other  by  eliminatmg  those  between — as,  if  A  has  sold  to  B  5,000  biuli- 
of  May  wheel,  and  B  hae  eold  the  eame  amount  to  C,  and  C  to  D,  and  D  to  A.    Sid>- 

sliluting  D  for  B  by  notation,  A'b  sale  can  be  set  against  his  purchase,  <m  nmply 
paying  the  difference  in  price. 

This  chamber  of  commerce  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  great  market,  whcoe,  tluDU^ 
its  1,800  members,  is  transacted  a  large  part  of  the  grain  and  provision  businen  of 
the  world.  Of  coune,  in  a  modern  market  contracts  are  not  confined  to  sales  for 
immediate  delivery.  People  will  endeavor  toforeexut  Ae  future  and  to  makt  aoreemaili 
according  to  their  propheqj.  Speculation  of  ihit  kind  by  competent  men  it  the  mlf-^ 
juitmenl  of  toctety  to  Ihe  prahiuile.  Itt  vidue  is  well  known  a»  a  meant  of  amndtiu  cr 
mitigating  eatattrophei,  equalidng  prieea,  and  providing  for  periodt  of  want.    It  ia 


that  the  succeas  of  the  strong  induces  imitation  by  the  weak  and  that  inconipe- 
tent  persons  bring  themselves  to  ruin  by  undertaking  to  speculate  in  their  turn.  But 
l^islaturcs  and  courte  generally  liave  recognized  that  the  natural  evotittiont  of  a  com- 
pux  eodety  are  to  be  tov^ied  only  vdlh  a  very  cautioTis  hand,  and  that  tuch  eoarte  attempU 
at  a  remedy  for  the  watte  incident  to  every  tocial  Junction  at  a  timple  prohibition  and 
lawa  to  ttop  its  being  are  harmful  and  vain.  This  court  has  upheld  aalea  of  stock  for 
future  delivery  and  the  substitution  of  parties  provided  for  by  the  rules  of  the  Chicago 
Stock  ExchaiiEe.    Clews  v.  Jamieeon,  182  U.  S.,  461. 

When  the  Cnicago  Board  of  Trade  was  incorporated  we  can  not  doubt  (h&t  it  wia 
expected  to  aSord  a  market  for  future  as  well  as  preeent  sales,  with  the  necesMry  inci- 
dents of  such  a  market,  and  while  the  State  of  IliinoiH  allows  that  charter  to  stand, «» 
can  not  believe  that  tne  pits,  merely  as  places  where  future  sales  are  made,  are  f^ 
bidden  by  the  law.  But  again,  Ihe  contracts  made  in  the  pits  are  contjracta  betweei 
the  members.    We  must  suppose  that  from  the  beginning,  as  now,  if  -      -    '      '    '  - 
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be  made  by  the  payment  of  difFerencea,  uter  the  analogy  of  a  clearing  house,  "nji 
naturally  would  takeplacenolesa  that  the  contracts  were  made  in  good  faith  for  actuil 
delivery,  einee  the  result  of  actual  delivery  would  be  to  leave  the  par  ties  juat  when 
they  were  before.  Set-off  hat  ail  Ihe  effectg  of  delivery.  The  rine  settlement  is  simplv 
a  more  complex  case  of  tne  same  kind.  The«o  settlements  would  be  frequent,  as  tlit 
number  of  persons  buying  and  selling  was  comparatively  small. 

The  fact  that  contract^  are  satisfied  in  this  way  by  set-off  and  the  payment  of  dif- 
ferences detracts  innod^reefromthe  good  faithof  the  parties,  and  if  the  partieakiioT 
when  they  make  such  eontracta  that  they  are  very  likel^^  to  have  a  chance  to  satirfj 
them  in  that  way  and  intend  to  make  use  of  it,  that  fact  is  perfectly  consistent  with) 
serious  business  purf>oHe  and  an  intent  that  the  contract  shall  mean  what  it  tt.\t. 
There  is  no  doubt,  from  the  rules  of  the  board  of  trade  or  the  evidence,  that  the  con- 
tracts made  between  the  members  ore  intended  and  supposed  to  be  binding  in  manntr 
.and  form  as  they  are  made.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  part  of  those  contnctt 
is  made  fur  serious  busineee  purposes.  Hedging,  for  instance,  aa  it  is  called,  is  a  meu* 
by  which  collectors  and  exporters  of  grain  or  other  products,  and  manufacturers  who 
make  contracts  i[i  advance  for  the  sale  of  their  goods,  secure  themselves  against  th 
fluctuations  of  the  market  by  counter  contracts  lor  the  purchase  or  sale,  as  the  cttt 
may  be,  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  product,  or  of  the  material  of  manu&cture.  It  i) 
none  the  less  a  serious  buaineea  contract  for  a  legitimate  and  useful  purpose  that  it 
may  bo  offset  before  the  time  of  delivery  in  case  delivery  should  not  be  needed  or 
desired. 

Purchases  made  with  the  understanding  that  the  contract  will  be  settled  byMtviv 
the  difference  between  the  contract  and  the  market  price  at  a  certain  time  (ElmDTei 
V.  Jemison,  131  U.  8.,  336;  Weare  Commission  Co.  v.  People,  209  111.,  528),  stand  on 
dilTcrent  ground  from  purchases  made  merely  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  be 
satisfied  by  sot-off.  It  the  latter  might  fall  within  the  statute  of  Illinois,  wa  would 
not  bo  the  first  to  decide  that  they  did  when  the  object  was  self-protection  in  businn 
and  not  merely  a  speculatina  entered  into  for  its  own  sake.  It  seems  to  ua  aa  exln- 
ordinory  and  unlikely  proposition  that  the  dealings  which  Kive  ila  character  to  ibf 
gre;it  market  for  future  sales  in  this  country  are  to  be  r^^araed  as  mere  wagaw  or  ^< 
"pretended  "  buying  or  selling,  without  any  intention  of  receiving  and  ^yins  (* 
the  property  boiiht,  or  of  delivering  the  property  soldj  within  the  meaning  ffltk 
lllinoisact.  Suchaviewseema  to  us  nardly  consistent  with  the  admitted  fact  that  tbr 
quotations  of  prices  from  the  market  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  tiie  busiow 
world,  and  not  least  to  the  farmers;  so  important  indeed,  that  it  is  ar^ed  here  and  hH 
been  held  in  Illinois  that  the  quotations  are  clothed  with  a  public  use.  It  seemi  tn 
ushurdly  consistent  with  the  obvious  purposes  of  the  plainliS  a  charter,  or  indeed  wi^ 
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the  words  of  the  statute  invoked.  The  sales  in  the  pits  are  not  pretended,  but,  aa  we 
have  said,  &re  meant  and  BUppoeed  to  be  binding.  A  get-off  U  in  legal  ejeet  a  delivery. 
We  speak  only  of  the  contracts  made  in  the  pits,  because  in  them  the  members  are 

Erincipols.  The  subHidiary  rights  of  their  employers  where  the  members  buy  as 
rokere  we  think  it  unneceseary  to  diecuas. 

In  the  view  which  we  take  the  proptortion  < 
in  this  way  throws  no  light  on  the  question 

Intimate  business  purposes  to  those  which  fairly  can'  be  claHsed  as  wagers  or  pre- 
traded  contracts.  No  more  does  the  fact  that  the  contracts  thus  disposed  of  call  for 
many  timee  the  total  receipts  of  grain  in  Chicago.  The  fact  that  they  cau  be  and  are 
set  oB  sufficiently  explains  the  puesibility,  which  is  no  more  wonderful  than  the 
enormous  diaproportinn  between  the  currency  of  the  country  and  contracts  t(ir  the 
payment  of  money,  many  of  which  in  like  manner  are  set  oSf  in  clearinz  bouses  without 
anyone  dreaming  that  they  are  not  paid,  and  for  the  rest  of  which  the  same  money 
■    lumcee  in  succession,  the  less  being  needed  the  more  rapid  the  circulation  is. 

Gentlemen,  you  probably  are  all  well  aware  that  in  1888  the  United 
.  States  Government  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  certain 
thin^,  called  the  Industrial  Commission.    That  commission  was  com- 
posed as  follows: 

Senator  James  H.-  Kyle,  chairman;  Senator  Boies  Penrose,  Senator 
Stephen  R.  Mallory,  Senator  John  W.  Daniel,  Senator  Thomas  R. 
Bard,  Representative  John  J.  Gardner,  Representative  William  Lori- 
mer,  Representative  L.  F.  Livingston,  Representative  John  C.  Bell, 
Representative  Theobald  Otjen,  Mr,  Andrew  L.  Harris,  Mr.  John  M. 
Farquhar,  Mr.  Eugene  D.  Conger,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Phillips,  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Harris,  Mr.  John  L.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Albert  Clarke,  Mr.  D.  A. 
Tompkins,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Litchman.     E.  Dana  Durand,  secretary. 

As  I  say,  they  conducted  this  inquiry  covering  a  period  of  some- 
thing over  two  years.  They  were  in  Chicago  at  our  board  of  trade,  as 
I  recall  it  now,  about  two  weeks.  A  good  many  of  our  members  were 
called  before  that  commission  an<l  gave  at!  the  testimony  that  we  were 
competent  in  any  way  to  give.  The  chairman  of  the  commission  was 
Senator  James  H.  Kjne,  and  I  wish  just  to  present  two  or  three  things 
from  his  report,  which  I  would  like  to  put  m  the  record.  This  is  from 
his  report  on  the  distribution  of  farm  products: 


best  for  the  producing  and  consuming  interests  of  the  community  that  the  risks  of  ' 
distribution  snould  be  localized  in  a  E<^paratc  commercial  class  whose  members  arc  in 
a  position  to  inform  themsclvcH  as  U>  all  the  faitors — past,  present,  and  prospective — 
aSecting  the  future  course  of  prices.  If  tho  risks  of  distribution  fell  upon  the  farmer, 
it  would  increase  materially  tho  risks  of  capital  required  and  thus  raise  the  rate  of 
interest  he  should  havo  to  pay  as  producer,  because  increased  risks  always  raise  the 
rate  of  interest.  This  would  increase  the  Cf>.<  of  production  and  would  consequently 
tend  to  reduce  consumption  by  rise  of  price  to  consumers.  Such  rise  of  price  beyond 
a  certain  point  would  reduce  the  volume  of  trade.  If  consumers  assumed  the  risk  of 
dbtribution  there  would  bo  very  inadequate  provision  for  tho  future.  Irregular 
supply  of  subsistence  soon  breaks  down  tho  economic  efficiency  of  consumers,  besides 
impairing  their  r^ular  consuming  capacity  as  customers  of  the  producer.  Hence  the 
community,  producers,  traders,  and  consumers  all  suffer  tojjether. 

Thexe  two  kinds  of  services  are  peculiar  to  speculative  distribution — the  service  of 
asBumiD(>  the  risks  that  arise  from  changes  in  the  relation  of  demand  and  supply,  and 
the  service  of  giving  the  right  direction  to  the  commodities  available  tor  consumption. 
Even  in  famine-stricken  India,  the  Giivemment  n^^rds  speculative  distribution  of 
Bupplies  as  on  the  whole  far  more  efficient  than  any  bureaucratic  distribution  could  be. 
Witliout  this,  modern  markets  would  bo  deprived  of  a  very  great  share  of  their  effi- 
ciency in  serving  producers  and  consumers.  In  fact,  those  who  have  thought  out  the 
subject  most  thoroi^hly  have  found  in  thu  directive  work  of  speculation  the  chief 
justification  for  its  eiistence.  Where  government  ha-i  assumed  even  part  of  the  risk 
of  crop  distribution,  as  in  Russia,  piles  of  wheat  rot  in  one  section,  while  people  starve 

(There  are  no  grain  speculative  markets  in  Russia.) 
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Professor  Emery  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  organized  epeculation  is  found  ta  be  tlit 
mcana  of  making  the  needed  protection,  and  it  will  also  prove  itaelt  the  chief  dimctive 
iofluence  in  the  economic  field  in  which  it  prevails. 


Speculative  dealings  in  farm  products  have  then  three  things  to  consider:  Concentn- 
tion  and  distribution  of  surplus  crops  at  right  times  and  ^lacee,  and  the  icenatXka 
of  a  business  judgment  based  on  a  ratio  of  the  visible  supply  to  ^e  world's  ^nin  ind 


cotton,  for  example,  to  the  customary  demand  of  its  consuming  cuuiiuuuiiiee.  lu 
scope  of  this  task  of  forming  a  judgment  upon  world-wide  conditions,  and  forming  il 
accuratclv  enough  to  stake  millions  of  caftital  upon  it,  is  f>erhaps  the  neavieet  bauid 
on  our  whole  modem  economic  oi^anization  of  society.  But  some  class  of  investm 
must  do  it,  or  the  consumers  must  pay  a  higher  price  lor  their  produce,  and  productn 
must  be  content  to  enter  the  market  with  lewei  competitors,  ready  to  buy  and  cany 
their  surplus.  Producers  and  consumeis  together,  without  the  speculative  mechin- 
ism  at  work,  ^ould  have  to  divide  the  risks  of  distribution  between  them.  Xeitba 
of  these  interests  is  prepared  to  do  thix.  Sound  commercial  policy  is  the  best  semii 
by  a  rational  division  of  dieCributive  labor,  in  which  economic  freedom  and  economic 
responaibility  are  e<^ually  respected.    The  economic  services  ot  speculative  agenda 


iibility  are  e<^uaUy  respected,      Ihe  econom: 
d  in  distributmg  farm  products  are  threefold 


1.  They  localize  industrial  risks  amoug  a  commercial  class  whose  special  functio 
in  to  distnbula  surolus  supplies  over  deficit  times  and  places  in  such  a  way  as  to  leno 
the  uncertainty  of  producers  and  consumers. 

2.  Tbcy  relieve  producers  and  consumers  from  carrying  a  whole  year's  stock,  en 
abling  the  farmer  to  convert  his  crop  promptly  into  cash  capital  and  the  latter  t 


original 

3.  Competition  of  speculative  traders  tends  more  than  any  other  force  to  reduce 

grofits  of  these  i^ucies  to  a  minimum  per  unit  of  commodity  handled.  Beleucd 
flm  their  economic  functions,  it  is  to  their  interests  to  seek  to  reduce  the  risks  of  di^ 
tribution  to  a  miuimum.  By  expert  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  that  invidit 
risks,  the  hazardous  elements  are  gradually  limited,  if  not  entirely  eliminal«d. 

That  U  signed  by  the  chairman,  Senator  Kyle,  and  it  is  submitted 
as  of  date  1900.  Wlien  a  later  bill  bearing  upon  this  same  subject 
was  before  Congress  Senator  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  said: 

The  farmers  complain  that  dealer?  in  options  and  futures  improperly^  illeeally,  if  )'<ni 
please,  immorally,  fix  the  price  of  their  products.    I  do  not  oeUeve  it.    *    *    ■ 

But  who  is  to  fix  the  price  of  the  productions  of  the  fanneiH  if  this  bill  passes?  Hsvt 
they  thought  of  that?  Do  they  not  understand,  with  the  present  power  of  concenti*- 
tion  of  capital,  witn  the  present  haste  to  make  richee,  that  the  price  will  still  be  find 
by  some  one  else  and  not  by  themselves?  Has  it  ever  entered  their  mindB  that  lb* 
prices  hereafter  prevailing  for  those  agricultural  products  will  be  fixed  in  the  matM 
of  grain  by  the  millers  and  the  elevator  men  and  the  commission  merchants?  Do  Ibr 
farmers  expect  that  the  price  will  be  fixed  by  the  millers  and  the  elevator  men  and  Iht 
railroad  and  commissiou  men  any  more  to  their  advantage  than  they  now  suppose  it  lo 
be  fixed  by  the  men  who  deal  in  future  contracts? 

That  is  from  what  was  said  by  Senator  Orville  H.  Piatt,  of  Con- 
necticut. 

I  have  here  a  speech  of  the  then  Senator  Edward  D,  White  on  the 
same  subject.  I  am  not  going  to  read  it.  I  thought  I  heard  aome  ow 
say  that  it  had  been  filed  by  the  cotton  people. 

Mr,  BuRLEsox.  Yes;  that  has  been  filed. 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yes.  The  part  of  it  which  I  wish  the  record  to 
show  that  I  referred  to  is  quite  an  exliaustive  theory  by  ProfesaiH' 
Jevons,  which  Senator  White  incorporated  into  his  address,  he  haviii); 
sent  it  to  the  chair  to  be  read  at  the  time  he  made  his  address.  Any- 
one wanting  to  sec  it  will  of  course  know  where  it  is  to  be 'found. 

A  go<»<l  deal  has  been  said  about  bucket  sliops,  and  I  would  like  llif 
recxird  to  sliow  a  good  definition  of  a  bucket  shop.  The  one  I  give 
you  first  is  from  the  Century  Dictionary: 
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beta  or  wuen,  luually  Cor  bduII  amounte,  on  the  rise  or  bJl  of  the  prices  of  etock,  min, 
oil,  etc.,  Uiere  beiog  no  transfer  or  delivery  of  the  titocks  or  commodities  nominally 
dealt  in. 

The  definition  as  given  in  the  Standard  Dictionary  is  as  follows: 
An  office  where  people  may  gamble  in  fractional  Iota  of  stock,  grain,  or  other  thingn 
irhich  are  bought  ana  sold  on  the  exchanges.  The  bucket  shop  ub«8  the  terms  and 
outward  forma  of  the  exchanges,  but  differs  trom  exchangee  in  that  there  is  no  delivery, 
tatd  no  expectation  or  intention  to  deliver  or  receive  securitiee  or  commodities  said  to 
be  aold  or  purchased. 

There  is  another  short  statement  here,  I  can  not  give  you  the 
author,  but  I  will  just  introduce  it  as  a  quotation: 

A  "bucket  shop"  is  a  place  wherein  are  posted,  as  they  occur,  the  fluctuating  prices 
of  graina,  provisions,  and  stocks  in  the  great  exchanges  at  the  leading  commercial 
ceDters.     Under  the  guise  of  a  contract  to  buy  or  sell  one  of  theee  commodities,  the 

Sroprieior  of  the  "shop"  will  wager  any  comer  that  the  price  will  advance  before  it 
eclines,  or  will  decline  before  it  advances  to  a  certain  named  point.  Neither  party 
"buys"  anything.  Neither  party  "sells"  anything.  Neither  party  intends  either 
to  buy  uT  sell  anything.  The  decision  of  the  wager  nangs  upon  a  quotation  which  is 
made  by  men  ensaged  in  actual  trade  perhaps  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles 
distant,  with  which  the  bettors  have  nothing  to  do  and  upon  which  their  wager  exerted 
no  influence. 

The  supreme  court  of  Indiana,  in  the  case  of  Pearce  at  al.  v.  Bill 
(149  Ind.,  136),  speaking  through  Judge  Jordan,  said: 

The  mischief  and  evil  consequences  teeulting  to  the  State  from  the  operations  of  the 
bucket  shop  are  almost  beyond  computation.  It  assumes  an  air  of  legality  and 
reepec lability  and  insidiously  ensnares  many  innocent  victims  before  the  public  leam 
of  their  danger.  It  ought  to  be  outlawed  by  statute^  as  its  existence  ia  a  menace  to 
society,  and  its  operations  immoral,  contrary  to  public  policy,  and  ill^al. 

Another  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  iHdiaua  in 
case  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  v.  the  Hanmiond  Elevator 
Co.,  contains  in  part  the  following: 
We  have  no  statute  denouncing  optional  gambling  as  a  crime,  but  contracts  for  the 
"     ■     '  '■■  '    '     '"        '  ■    •     iiy  to  be  perfori     '" 

The  business  oi 

vc   uco  luu  DUIUI..1]  ui  luui.u  oil,  vOd  UlO  qUeStloB  ui  ym- 

ir  business,  as  it  ia  generally  conducted,  merits  the  consid- 

From  the  latter  it  will  be  seen  that  the  supreme  court  advises  the 

y  with  bucket  shops, 

[d  ask  more  than  tne 

recommendation  of  its  supreme  court. 

I  am  hurrying  along  as  fast  as  I  can^  Mr.  Chairman.  For  the 
moment,  anyway,  until  you  take  up  questioning.  I  will  leave  the  dis- 
cussion, in  a  general  way,  of  these  questions,  ana  I  want  to  refer  par- 
ticularly, so  that  it  may  be  of  record,  to  some  of  the  practices  or  my 
own  exchange,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  Take  first  the  question 
of  penalty  on  off  grades  when  delivered.  We  have  no  off  grade  of 
wheat  deliverable  under  any  penalty.  The  grades  of  wheat  deliv- 
erable in  our  market  have  been  explained  to  you  by  Mr.  Fitch. 
The  com  market  is  slightly  different  in  that  No.  3  com  may  be 
delivered  at  5  cents  penalty,  the  intention  being  to  very  fully  pro- 
tect the  buyer,  because  there  is  never  so  much  market  oifference  as 
that,  and  the  board,  desiring  to  make  it  as  difficult  as  possible  for 
anyone  to  manipulate  the  market,  by  vote  of  its  membership  passed 
that  rule.  In  the  operation  of  that  rule  you  will  readily  see  that 
if  the  seller  can  find  it  to  his  better  interest  to  sell  the  No.  3  com  in 
36387-A  A  B~voi  2—10 36 


purchase  and  sale  of  commodities  not  to  bo  delivered,  but  only  to  be  performed  by 


legislature  to  enact  such  legislation  as  will  do  away  with  bucket  shops, 
and  it  would  seem  the  legislature  of  no  State  could 
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the  open  market  and  buy  a.  like  quantit}^  of  contract  com  he  may  do 
so,  and  therein  lies  his  protection ;  but  if  he  is  caught  with  a  uige 
quantity  of  No.  3  com  in  a  year  perhaps  when  there  is  little  contract 
com  then  his  maximum  loss  by  being  unable  to  comply  with  his 
contract  would  be  covered  in  that  way.  To  show  you  how  pos- 
sibly that  might  be  the  case  I  have  a  couple  of  market  reports 
which  my  fimi,  in  writing  to  me  since  I  have  been  here,  inclosed  in 
their  letters,  not  with  any  thought  of  their  being  offered  here,  but 
simply  to  acquaint  me  with  the  state  of  the  mu^et,  and  here  is  & 
statement  of  daily  inspection  of  grain.  Under  date  of  February 
16,  the  total  receipts  of  com  inspected  that  day  were  467  cars,  of 
which  there  was  but  1  car  of  contract  com,  the  other  466  cars  all 
being  below  contract  com,  and  of  course  a  lai^e  part  of  that  com 
had  Deen  hedged  when  it  was  bought  from  the  farmers  and  sold  for 
May  or  some  other  dehvery  in  Chicago:  but  of  course  on  the  arrival 
of  the  com  the  hedge  was  covered  in  the  open  market  and  the  con 
was  sold  on  sample  to  driers  or  consumers  tor  such  purposes  as  they 
might  buy  it  for. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Will  that  466  cars  of  com  be  made  contract  com 
by  drying  ? 

Mr.  Merrill,  Some  of  it  only.  I  am  chairman  of  the  grain  com- 
mittee, and  it  is  a  very  active  committee,  having  charge  of  all  the 
cash  grain  interests  of  that  board,  and  under  the  uniform  rule  nov 
adopted  by  nearly  all  the  great  com-producing  States  there  is  > 
rule  of  inspection.  Inspection  in  our  State  is  under  a  state  Uv 
enacted  thirty-nine  years  ago.  It  is  a  very  perfect  system,  built 
up  under  the  care  of  the  State.  The  No.  2  com  may  have  a  moistun 
content  of  16  per  cent  maximum,  and  we  have  found  that  com  whicb 
has  a  maximum  moisture  content  of  above  IS  per  cent  does  not  leod 
itself  well  to  drying,  because  after  drying  it  breaks  to  pieces  badly; 
having  been  so  much  swollen  up  and  enlai^ged  with  the  moisture, 
which  when  rapidly  taken  out  of  it  leaves  it  in  such  a  condition  that 
the  ordinary  running  through  spouts  and  dropping  into  cars  breaks 
it,  and  it  becomes  floury;  and  it  makes  the  grain  dirty,  which  prevents 
it  grading  No.  2  and  carries  it  into  a  lower  grade. 

The  report  I  have  here  is  of  the  19th  instant,  on  which  day  the 
receipts  of  com  were  344  care,  of  which  again  only  1  car  was  con- 
tract com.  The  crop  of  1908  was  of  fine  qualitv  and  a  large  percent- 
age of  it  graded  No.  2,  and  there  was  so  little  No.  3  in  it  that  it 
sold  all  year  within  i  to  J  cent  of  the  No,  2;  but  of  course  when 
the  quantity  of  it  is  so  great  that  it  can  not  be  graded,  or  dried  into 
No,  2  com,  it  of  necessity  raises  this  question  of  the  possible  dehveij 
of  No.  3,  Under  such  conditions  the  discount  would  be  more  be- 
cause of  the  greater  quantity  of  No.  3;  and  I  would  say,  further,  that 
whenever  the  off  grade  is  delivered  the  warehouse  receipts  can  not 
be  mixed  in  with  other  receipts  covering  No.  2  com.  On  a  sale  for 
future  dehvery  of  5,000  bushels  we  could  not  deliver  2,000  busheb 
of  No.  2  and  3,000  bushels  of  No.  3;  we  would  have  to  deliver  the 
whole  5,000  bushels  of  No.  3,  so  that  a  miUer  getting  it  would  not 
get  a  mixed  lot. 

With  respect  to  the  banker's  position  in  hed^g,  I  heard  S.  B. 
Fon?an,  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  Chicago  (deposits  $22,000,000). 
state  at  a  large  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Commerce  and  Boaid 
of  Trade  of  our  city,  that  he  would  not  loan  money  to  anyone  on  grain; 
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that  is,  would  not  loan  it  at  the  usual  percentage  advance,  which  is 
nearly  the  market  value,  except  to  an  Armour  that  was  not  hedged. 

liiere  was  a  question  askea  by  some  gentleman  of  the  committee 
the  other  day  about  the  increased  amount  of  money  that  would  be 
required  in  case  the  market  went  up  and  mai^ins  bad  to  be  put  up. 
I  tnink  some  of  you  gentlemen  askea  such  a  question,  and  it  is  a  good 
understanding  of  the  facts  that  you  want,  bo  that  perhaps  if  I  just 
recite  the  modus  operandi  from  start  to  end,  going  through  with  the 
bank  part  of  it,  it  may  be  valuable.  If  A  buys  100,000  bushels  of 
wheat  for  SI  a  bushel,  he  takes  the  warehouse  receipts  over  to  the 
bank  and  leaves  the  warehouse  receipts  and  the  insurance  policies 
with  the  banker;  he  will  also  tell  the  banker  that  it  is  hedged.  If  the 
banker  has  the  slightest  disposition  to  question  his  word,  be  will  ask 
him  to  bring  the  hedging  contracts,  which  he  will  be  furnished  with. 
The  hanker  then  knows  that  he  has  the  property  and  he  has  the  con- 
tracts covering  the  hedge,  and  all  that  has  to  be  done  to  make  those 
contracts  good  all  the  time  is  to  call  margins  from  the  people  to  whom 
the  wheat  is  sold  if  the  market  should  go  down,  so  that  the  wheat 
-frould  be  protected  against  loss  through  their  failure  to  receive  and 
pay  for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  market  should  go  up  and  the  man  owning 
the  wheat  should  be  required  to  put  up  margins,  he  would  eo  to  the 
banker  and  say:  "The  market  is  up  10  cents  and  I  am  called  $10,000 
on  this  wheat."  The  banker  having  the  wheat  and  the  contracts 
and  knowing  that  it  will  be  delivered  if  he  deposits  the  mai^^ins,  and 
thereby  protects  the  contract — because  if  he  did  not  deposit  the 
margins  the  people  who  had  the  contract  would  enter  the  market  and 
buy  it  for  the  account  of  A — ^will  very  readily  advance  the  margin 
money.  Of  course  he  takes  an  ordinary  promissory  bank  note  for  it 
and  passes  the  money  to  the  credit  of  A,  and  A  immediately  gives  a 
check  for  the  margin.  This  is  written  in  two  certificates,  an  original 
and  a  duplicate,  and  it  states  on  the  face  of  those  certificates  the 
names  of  both  parties  to  the  coptract,  and  it  also  states  that  the  money 
can  not  be  released  from  deposit  for  the  margin  purposes  until  the 
margin  certificate  is  returned  bearing  the  indorsement  of  both  par- 
ties to  the  contract.  By  that  process  you  will  see  that  the  bank  does 
not  subject  any  of  its  money  to  being  checked  out  into  another  bank, 
the  bank  being,  as  almost  all  of  the  lat^  banks  are,  denominated 
by  the  board  of  trade  as  a  depository  for  the  deposit  of  money  for 
margin  purposes. 

So  that  the  hedging  of  the  grain  becomes  an  absolute  certainty  to 
the  banker,  under  those  circumstances,  which  are  those  wMch  prevail 
in  our  market;  whereas  to  hold  100,000  bushels  of  wheat  witnout  a 
hedge  and  the  market  going  down  10  cents  would  involve,  of  course, 
a  loss  of  $10,000,  it  would  be  pure  speculation,  and  A  might  not  be 
financially  able  to  sustain  such  a  loss,  and  the  banker  would  find  him- 
self with  the  wheat  certificates  in  hand,  worth  less  than  the  amount 
of  money  he  had  advanced,  and  with  no  contract  sgainst  them.  I 
have  gone  this  far,  and  you  immediately  say,  "The  Scott  bill  does 
prohibit  that."  I  am  aware  of  that;  but  suppose  it  is  Ho.  3  wheat, 
and  there  is  a  parity  of  a  cent;  I  can  go  to  my  bank  with  100,000 
bushels  of  that  No.  3  wheat,  and  if  it  is  No.  3  it  can  not  be  delivered 
on  a  contract,  and  the  banker  knows  that  I  can  not  deliver  it,  but  he 
knows  that  I  have  these  contracts  on  an  equal  quantity  of  No.  2,  and, 
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the  market  moving  up  and  down,  the  most  I  could  suffer  would  be  a 
variation  of  that  parity  between  the  two  grades,  and  that  that  would 
not  be  at  any  time  a  material  sum  of  money;  it  might  be  a  cent  i 
bushel,  $1,000  on  100,000  bushels,  or,  at  2  cents,  S2,000,  and  the 
amount  being  small,  he  would  rely  upon  A  as  being  suJ^ciently  able 
to  take  care  of  that. 

A  few  words  on  the  intention  of  the  commission  merchant  to 
receive  and  deliver,  as  set  forth  by  Justice  Holmes.  I  am  particulari; 
anxious  to  elucidate  this  thought  because  of  the  questions  which  Con- 
gressman Beall  has  asked  of  some  of  the  witnesses  about  his  friend 
down  in  Alabama  who  would  buy  or  sell.  You  will  have  gathered 
from  what  the  Supreme  Court  has  said,  that  there  is  always,  without 
any  exceptions  or  variations,  an  intent  on  the  part  of  the  commiaeioD 
merchant  in  Chicago  when  he  receives  that  order,  if  it  is  to  buy,  to 
receive  that  grain  for  the  account  of  the  man  who  senda  the  order, 
and  when  he  sells  it  to  deliver  it  for  his  account,  unless  there  should  be 
a  set-off,  as  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  says,  which  is  equal  to  delivery.  If, 
buying  that  corn  for  the  man  in  Alabama  for  May,  and  May  1  comes 
and  he  has  not  sold  it,  the  com  will  he  delivered  to  me  as  the  cont- 
mission  merchant,  in  warehouse  certificates.  I  immediately  insun 
it,  I  advise  him  that  it  has  been  delivered,  that  it  has  five  daysto 
run  free  of  storage,  when  storage  will  begin  at  the  rate  of  one-fortieth 
of  1  cent  a  day,  or  1  cent  in  forty  days,  one-fourth  of  a  cent  for  eaei 
ten  days — only  it  does  not  run  m  fractional  parts  thereof  as  it  doM 
in  some  markets.  We  formeriy  had  it  that  way,  but  we  deemed  itto 
be  somewhat  unfair,  so  that  it  is  now  fixed  as  I  have  said.  We 
would  continue  to  carry  it  for  his  account  until  such  time  as  he  should 
order  it  put  on  the  cars  and  shipped  and  sold  out  in  the  market.  If 
we  sold  it  out  on  the  market,  immediately  on  selling  it  we  would  de- 
liver it  and  render  an  account  of  sale,  and  if  he  should  order  it  sold 
before  the  1st  of  May  that  would  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  receipt 
of  the  corn  by  us  and  its  delivery  just  the  same;  having  both  tne 
purchase  and  the  sale  for  his  account  we  are  willii^  to  send  bini  an 
account  of  sales  when  he  orders  it  sold,  because  our  position  is  then 
defined. 

We  do  not  have  to  wait  a  minute  on  deUvery.  The  deliveiy  is 
made  during  certain  hours  when  the  delivery  clerks  are  all  assembled 
in  one  room  and  the  delivery  is  consummated  very  rapidly;  enormous 
quantities  of  grain  may  be  delivered  in  few  minutes.  So  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  tne  intent  of  Mr.  Beall's  friend  in  making  thit 
order,  for  whatever  purpose  he  may  have  wished  to  buy  that  grain, 
he  has  doUe  a  perfectly  legitimate  thing,  according  to  the  same  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  I  have  not  with  me,  but  which  you 
gentlemen  are  all  famihar  with,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  said 
that  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  reason  for  the  buying  of  grain  to  buy 
it  for  the  salce  of  the  nse.  A  man  does  not  have  to  have  a  mill  or  a 
bunch  of  steers  to  consume  it,  or  he  does  not  have  to  buy  it  for  any 
other  reason  than  that  he  believes  it  is  good  property  to  own,  no 
matter  whether  he  is  mistaken  in  that  belief  or  not;  so  that,  knowing 
that  our  Mississippi  friend  has  a  perfect  right  even  as  a  speculator  to 
buy  that  grain,  if  he  deposits  with  us  a  sufncient  security  we  will  give 
to  him  credit  for  the  rest  and  will  buy  the  grain  for  him  and  will  handle 
it  for  him  in  that  way ;  and  knowing  that  we  are  thoroughly  upheld  by 
the  law.    And  on  that  point,  I  suppose,  the  Scott  bill  is  intended  to 
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stop  that  kind  of  trading.  I  am  not  a  la^er,  gentlemen,  but  the 
lanmiage  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  bo  clear  that  we  fail,  of  course,  to 
unoers^nd  how  such  a  law  could  be  held  constitutional.  But  that 
is  not  the  point.  We  are  not  here  to  discuss  law  questions,  we  are 
here  primuily  discussing  the  ethical  side  of  it  because  we  belieTe  we 
are  entirely  right,  that  this  increment  of  the  undesirable  which  attaches 
itself  to  us  is  very  greatly  enlarged  upon  whenever  it  comes  to  the 
surface  and  is  recognized  by  the  newspaper  fraternity,  and  is  featured 
a  great  deal  more  than  it  should  be.  The  broad,  silent,  deep-flowing 
stream  of  conunerce,  of  a  thousand  times  more  importance  and  volume, 
is  not  noticed ;  but  the  ripple  on  the  surface,  when  one  occiurs,  is  made  a 
great  deal  of,  and  I  presume  some  of  vou  gentlemen  have  had  some 
experience  with  the  newspapers  when  tney  have  written  up  something 
you  bare  said  or  done,  and  you  have  appreciated  what  gross  exaggera- 
tion at  times  is  indulged  in,  not  because  they  wished  to  misrepresent, 
but  because  in  many  instances  their  sources  of  information  are  not 
reliable.  However,  we  have  expressed  a  great  deal  of  concern  about 
that,  and  realize  that  we  are  not  half  so  black  as  we  are  painted,  and 
that  our  good  qualities,  if  we  possess  them,  and  we  know  we  do — we 
may  be  allowed  to  say  it— are  little  noted,  and  that  you  gentlemen 
here,  with  all  due  respect  to  you,  are  attaching  too  much  importance 
altogether  to  this  public  notoriety  attaching  to  this  increment.  We 
know  that  this  undesirable  increment  attaches,  and  it  always  has, 
to  men  in  all  fields  of  human  activity  or  endeavor,  legislators,  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  and  everybody,  and  that  it  would  be  a  vain  and  idle 
attempt  to  seek  to  eliminate  it  wholly  from  the  grain  trade.  The 
speculator  or  speculation  fills  a  gap  between  the  buyer  and  seller  of 
the  grain,  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  That  part  I  will  not  go 
into  any  further. 

A  scalper  is  but  another  speculator,  but  the  scalper  is  hardly  worthy 
of  a  moment's  thought  on  your  part  or  mine,  because  he  does  not  do 
any  harm  or  does  not  accomplish  anything.  He  is  an  individual  in 
every  market;  I  have  seen  him  in  every  market;  that  is,  in  the  market 
of  every  commodity.  I  have  seen  nim  in  the  lumber  market  in 
Chicago  buying  cargoes  of  lumber  when  we  used  to  get  a  good  many 
schooners  loaded  with  lumber,  before  the  pine  m  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  had  disappeared;  we  were,  as  you  may  know,  the  largest 
lumber  market  in  the  world.  We  no  longer  hold  that  position.  I 
have  seen  them  buying  live  stock  out  at  the  yards,  hogs  and  cattle 
by  the  carload,  and  horses,  and  I  have  seen  them  buymg  iron.  In 
fact,  John  W.  Gates,  with  whom  I  have  been  well  acquainted  for  many 
years,  made  his  first  $30,000  scalping  in  iron.  But  the  scalper  exer- 
cises no  influence  on  the  exchanges.  He  is  trading  for  the  next 
fluctuation;  that  is  all  he  is  doing.  What  he  buys  this  minute  it  is 
known  that  he  is  going  to  sell  in  the  next  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
when  a  man  has  bought  a  thing  and  is  going  to  sell  it  again  inune- 
diately,  and  he  buys  and  sella  it  back  and  forth,  it  cuts  no  figure  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  disturbing  values  from  either  the  farmer's 
or  the  consumer's  standpoint. 

Gentlemen,  I  guess  the  rest  of  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  may  best 
be  brought  out  by  your  questions.  I  assume  that  you  have  some 
questions  to  ask. 

Mr.  Hawley.  In  tliis  matter  you  referred  to  a  moment  ago,  let 
me  make  an  illustration.     A  man  buys  100,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
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and  it  is  in  the  warehoiise.  He  wants  to  borrow  money  on  it.  He 
has  already  hedged  it.  Suppose  that  suddenl;^  he  shoula  suffer  great 
financial  loss,  tnat  a  iire  should  break  out  in  the  warehouse  and 
destroy  a  considerable  portion  if  not  all  of  the  grain.  The  banker, 
to  indemnify  himself,  would  have  recourse  to  the  insurance  on  the 
grain? 

Mr.  Merrill.  We  always  deposit  the  insurance  policies  with  the 
certificates. 

Mr.  Hawley.  And  you  deposit  the  hedging  contract  ? 

Mr.  Merrill.  If  the  banker  asks  for  it.  Of  course,  if  he  believes 
that  I  am  honest  he  will  not  ask  me  to  bring  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Hawley.  But  you  would  have  the  hedging  contract  I 

Mr.  Merrill.  Oh,  yes;  that  contract  would  be  carried  to  him. 

Mr.  Hawley,  That  is,  in  a  measure,  an  insurance. 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yes;  he  knows  exactly  where  the  grain  is  going. 

Mr.  Hawley.  These  questions  that  I  am  asking  may  have  oeen 
already  covered  by  others.  I  have  not  been  here  all  the  time.  Have 
the  contracts  as  made  on  your  exchange  ever  been  tested  in  the 
courts  ? 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  They  have  been  held  legai  in  all  instances  ? 

Mr.  Merrill.  In  all  instances;  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Hawley.  In  all  instances  ? 

Mr.  Merrill.  In  every  instance. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Have  you  ever  changed  them  to  conform  to  the 
decision  of  the  court  ? 

Mr.  Merrill.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  In  what  courts  have  they  been  tested  ? 

Mr.  Merrill.  In  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  in  other  courts. 

Mr.  Hawley.  In  case  a  member  of  your  exchange  fails  to  keep  hia 
agreement  with  you,  would  you  sue  han't 

Mr.  Merrill.  The  proceeding  would  be  before  the  directors.  We 
only  expel  for  dishonest  conduct.  We  suspend  for  dishonorable  con- 
duct. He  would  be  suspended  from  ail  privileges  of  the  board  until 
he  had  met  his  engagements.  If  there  was  any  question  about  it,  it 
would  be  submitted  to  a  committee  of  arbitration  of  ten  men,  and  if 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  that  arbitration  he  could  appeal  it  to  a 
conmiittee  of  appeals  of  ten  men.  Ordinarily  the  outgoing  president 
goes  onto  the  board  of  appeals. 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  does  not  quite  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Merrill.  Then  if  there  was  any  question  about  it  and  he  still 
refused  to  pay,  he  would  then  be  suspended.  Then  of  course  beiii^ 
suspended  and  off  the  board,  if  he  had  money  and  we  could  not  get  it 
from  him  in  any  other  way,  we  would  have  to  sue  him.  That  wotdd  be 
our  oniy  recourse  then.  But  we  call  margins  on  contracte  as  may  be 
needful ;  we  do  not  have  those  questions  arise. 

Mr.  Hawley.  But  you  would  sue  him  1 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  But  not  until  he  was  expelled  from  your  member- 
ship? 

Mr.  Merrill.  We  would  exhaust  our  own  remedies  first. 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  does  not  happen  often? 
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Mr.  Mbrbill.  No,  sir;  there  may  have  been  instances,  but  I  can 
aot  recollect  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Have  you  filed  with  the  conunittee  citations  of  the 
decisions  ? 

Mr.  Mkrbill.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Have  you  them,  so  that  you  can  file  them  ? 

Mr.  Mebbill.  I  will  eneage  to  do  so  as  soon  as  I  return  to  Chicago. 
I  will  aak  our  attorney,  ^.  nobbins,  to  make  up  a  list  of  them. 

Mr.  Hjwi-bt.  I  wiah  you  would. 

Mr.  Merbiix.  I  will  certainly  attend  to  it,  sir.  Did  you  hear  me 
read  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  I 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Yea. 

Mr.  Mebbill.  It  covers  eveiy  point  that  can  be  raised.  It  gives 
us  as  clean  a  bill  of  health  as  any  exchange  could  have.  That  ia 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Umted  States. 

The  Chaibuan.  In  glancing  through  the  rules  of  the  board  of  trade 
I  notice  in  section  20  on  page  22  some  terms  that  t  do  not  exactly 
understand  and  I  would  like  to  have  your  interpretation  of  them. 

The  board  of  directora  ia  hereby  empowered  to  eetablish  a  public  "CkII"  for  com, 
oats,  wheat,  and  rye  to  arrive,  to  be  held  in  the  Exchange  room  immediately  tJttx 
the  close  of  the  r^uUr  Beesion  on  each  busiiiMB  day. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that  i 

Mr,  Merrlex,  You  asked  about  the  call,  did  you  not? 

The  Chairman.  Yes, 

Mr,  Merrill.  Very  well ;  to  answer  your  question.  The  call  ia  a 
call  for  car  lots  of  grain  to  arrive.  Oram  sold  for  shipment  from  the 
country  to  Chicago,  this  is  now  February,  will  first  be  "seller,  the 
month,"  and  then  the  next  to  be  called  will  be  first  half  of  March;  and 
then  March,  and  so  on  through;  and  anyone  out  in  the  country 
having  a  carload  of  com  or  a  carload  of  oats  or  any  grain,  it  being  a 
less  quantity  than  can  be  sold  for  forward  delivery  in  the  pit,  and 
hedged  in  that  way,  sells  it  on  the  call  with  the  intent  of  delivering 
that  identical  car,  of  course,  when  he  ships  it  in.  Now,  we  did  that 
because — I  hope  my  elevator  friends  back  here  will  not  think  I  am 
trenching  on  their  province — we  did  that  because  elevator  concerns, 
or  large  concerns  in  our  market,  by  reason  of  their  having  the  owner- 
ship of  elevators,  had  a  great  advantage.  It  costs  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  for  elevation  and  storage  for  the  first  ten  days,  and  then  this 
one-fortieth  of  1  cent  begins  ten  days  after  that;  and  that  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  always  mllows  the  g^n.  The  man  who  delivers  it 
on  contract  does  not  deduct  that.  The  man  who  ships  it  out  p^a 
that.  If  I  buy  a  cargo  of  grain  I  pay  that  three-quarters  of  a  cent  for 
the  discharging  of  my  gram  to  my  vessel.  Now,  these  men  got  con- 
trol practically  of  all  the  grain  moving  to  Chicago,  and  the  smaller  fry 
were  out.  Our  business  was  greatly  interfered  with,  because  they 
would  use,  as  I  said,  that  three-quarters  of  a  cent,  or  part  of  it,  to  bid 
more  than  we  could  afford  to  bid. 

And  so  the  call  was  established,  and  the  board  exercising  its  right 
by  rules  and  regulations  over  its  members,  prohibits  trading  in  grain 
of  any  kind  for  future  delivery  after  1.16  o'clockj  when  the  session 
closes,  until  9.30  next  morning  when  it  opens,  and  likewise  it  prohibits 
any  trading  in  grain  to  arrive  in  car  lots,  except  at  the  prices  estab- 
lished on  the  open  call.    Otherwise  we  found  we  were  kept  down  in  our 
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offices  until  nearly  midnight,  and  we  had  to  stay  there  in  order  to  take 
care  of  our  business,  because  we  would  be  constantly  called  up  over 
the  telephone  by  somebody  who  would  say  "Smith  has  offered  me 
so  and  so  for  a  car  of  com,  and  what  will  you  do  1 "  After  the  cIobb 
of  the  exchange,  trading  was  adjourned  to  some  other  place,  and  it 
got  30  bad  that  they  used  to  adjourn  to  the  lobbies  of  one  or  two  of 
the  hotels,  or  a  number  of  men  would  assemble  somewhere  and  con- 
tinue to  trade,  so  that  the  board  exercised  this  right,  and  it  is  wholly 
within  the  provisions  of  our  charter.  In  fact.  United  States  District 
Attorney  Sims  had  his  attention  directed  to  this  call,  thinking  it  was 
possibly  a  restraint  of  trade,  and  I  went  over  with  our  attorney  to  ex- 
plain it  to  him — this  was  a  year  ago — and  he  said:  "I  can  readily 
understand  how  you  have  a  nght  to  exercise  that  ftmction  of  control 
over  your  members."  The  result  of  it  was  that  it  carried  the  trade 
back  mto  the  hands  of  150  or  200  firms,  which,  without  the  call  and 
until  we  instituted  it,  had  drifted  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  showing 
where  the  grain  trade  of  the  country  will  go  unless  it  can  be  kept 
broadly  baaed. 

The  Chaibhan.  Then,  in  brief,  if  I  understand  your  explanation, 
this  rule  is  intended  to  prohibit  the  members  of  your  exchange  making 
any  offer  for  com  or  buying  com  between  1,30  p.  m.j  when  the 
exchai^  closes,  and  9.30  a.  m.  the  next  morning,  when  it  opens) 

Mr.  Merrill.  That  is  the  result  of  the  establishing  of  a  call  where 
buyers  and  sellers  of  car  lots  of  grain  may  go  and  transact  their  busi- 
ness, of  course,  through  a  member  of  our  board. 

The  Chairman.  Would  a  member  of  your  board  be  permitted 
under  the  rules  to  send  a  hid  out  to  a  country  merchant  for  com,  nam- 
ing any  price  other  than  that  fixed  at  the  call} 

Mr.  Merrill.  Naming  none  above  it. 

The  Chaieman.  Naming  none  above  it? 

Mr.  Merrill.  Naming  none  above  it  during  the  hours  that  the 
exchange  is  closed.  You  understand,  he  could  bid  anything  he 
wanted  to  between  9.30  and  1.15. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  he  could  not  bid  above  a  certain 
figure  between  1.30  and  9.30  the  next  morning? 

Mr.  Merrill.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  nearly  all  the  bids  sent  out 
through  the  country  are  sent  out  by  mail  after  1.30* 

Mr.MERRiLL.  Yes, sir;  the  bids  go  out ;  but  the  next  morning  if  the 
market  should  be  higher  so  that  they  could  pay  more,  all  the  grain 
dealers  throughout  the  coimtry  are  very  welT  informed  now  through 
telephones  or  otherwise,  and  tney  will  phone  in  and  say,  "Your  bid 
yesterday  on  com  was  67.  I  can  sell  it  to  you  at  67J."  Or  they 
will  file  with  us  a  sale  list.  There  is  a  class  of  farmers  of  whom  tlie 
grain  dealer  knows  that  he  can  buy  their  com  at  a  spot  price,  and  they 
nave  told  him  when  he  can  sell  it  for  that  ha  can  dook  it  and  phone 
them,  so  that  the  call  in  that  way  carries  to  the  grain  dealers  in  the 
country  in  the  moming  a  bid  on  which  they  may  work  with  their 
farmers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  it  carries,  all  of  them,  the  same  bid  ? 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  practically  eliminates  competition  between  1.30 
and  9.30  the  next  moming? 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yes. 
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The  Chaikhan.  To  that  extent  is  it  not  in  restraint  of  trade  t 

Mr.  Mebrill.  You  say  in  restraint  of  trade.  That  is  not  the  intent 
of  the  call,  at  least.  It  would  be  paradoxical  to  say  that  it  was  a 
restraint  of  trade,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  establishing  of  the 
call  restored  the  greatest  freedom  of  trade.  That  was  the  object  of  it. 
There  was  great  restraint  of  trade  established  by  the  concentration 
in  the  hands  of  seven  firms,  of  the  business,  before  the  establishment 
of  the  call;  and  the  theory  of  it  and  the  practical  working  of  it  is  to 
restore  that  trade  to  the  open  bids  and  competition  of  at  least  150 
serrate  firms  instead  of  seven  firms. 

The  Chaikman.  Why  was  it  concentrated  into  the  hands  of  seven 
firms  1 

Mr.  Mbbsill.  I  have  sought  to  show  you  that  these  seven  firms 
owned  the  elevators,  and  that  we  would  have  to  pay  tlwt  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  storage.  If  the  graiu  went  into  the  elevators,  those 
people  had  the  advantage  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  from  the  standpoint  of  the  seller  of  the 
grain  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  competition  between  seven  fiims 
than  to  have  no  competition  between  150  firms? 

Mr.  Merrill.  He  has  now  active  competition  of  all  buyers.  It  is 
only  suspended  until  the  next  momiiig,  and  then  he  has  the  most 
active  competition  of  all  of  them  until  1.15,  so  that  there  is  no  re- 
straint. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  remedy  in  the  hands  of  the  seller  is  not 
to  accept  any  offer  he  gets  between  1.30  and  d.30} 

Mr.  Merrill.  He  does  not  need  to,  sir.  These  acceptances  are  all 
due  to  be  received  in  Chicago  before  the  opening  of  the  market  the 
following  morning.  The  operation  of  it,  Mr.  CSiairman,  I  assure  you, 
has  been  very  excellent  in  that  it  has  ^ven  a  very  much  broader 
market  and  wider  competition  than  existed  before. 

The  Chairhan.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  whether  it  has 
been  more  satisfactory  to  the  sellers  than  the  former  condition  t 

Mr.  Merrill.  Well,  I  have  heard  no  complaint  about  it.  Jn  fact, 
I  am  very  sure  that  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Fiteh  the  other  day 
to  two  or  three  market  letters  containing  paragraphs  which  were 
evidently  intended  to  encourage  gambling,  pure  and  simple.  Do  I 
understand  that  such  paragraphs  are  uncommon  in  the  market  let- 
ters sent  out  by  meml]«rs  of  your  exchange } 

Mr.  Merrill.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  say  "evidently  intended 
to  encourage  gambling."  I  stated  a  little  while  ago  that  every  order 
executed  on  tne  board  contemplates  the  delivery.  Now,  your  word- 
ing, "gambling,"  I  could  not  consent  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  used  that  word  because  I  did  not  want  to  beat 
aroimd  the  bush.     We  understand  very  well  what  the  transaction  is. 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yes;  it  is  speculation,  simon  pure.  Whether  these 
persons  are  qualified  to  buy  grain  for  forward  delivery  because  they 
think  it  is  going  to  rise  or  not  is  not  my  business,  because  I  do  not 
know  who  the^  are;  but  with  respect  to  the  market  letter,  I  do  not 
know  who  he  is,  and  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  of  record  here  that  I  do 
know,  because  some  of  these  people  will  think  that  as  a  representative 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  down  here  I  have  injured  them.  I 
think  I  can  identify  it  well  enough;  and  there  has  been  talk,  Mr. 
Chairman.     Not  long  ago  a  matter  was  brought  before  our  board  of 
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directors  and  as  we  were  going  out  of  the  room,  informal  conversation 
occurred  with  respect  to  some  of  these  overstatements,  as  you  may  call 
them.  I  scarcely^  know  just  how  to  well  describe  them,  Dut  we  think 
they  are  undignified,  to  say  the  least;  that  they  do  not  reflect  the 
proper  degree  of  dignity  on  the  board  of  trade  in  that  they  are  seeking 
to  get  what  we  call  small  speculators,  and  that  is  the  class  which  we 
generally  discourage  all  we  can,  because  as  a  rule  they  are  not  finan- 
cially equipped  to  speculate. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  make  that  statement  with  consideration, 
that  the  small  speculator,  in  the  newspaper  parlance  of  to-day,  the 
"lamb,"  is  generally  discouraged? 

Mr.  Mebrill.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  true  with  nearly  all  board  of 
trade  firms.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  this  for  myself,  I  inTariably 
advise  a  man  to  not  speculate.  I  have  never  encouraged  anybody 
to  do  it.  I  have  had  to  conduct  the  business  at  times  on  a  large 
scale  for  those  who  said  they  were  going  to  do  it  anyway,  and  they 
have  said,  "If  you  want  the  business,  all  right;  if  not,  we  will  let 
somebody  else  do  it."  But  I  have  returned  money  many  times  to 
men  who  have  said  to  me,  "What  do  you  think  of  wheat;  is  it  a  pur- 
chase V  I  can  see  that  with  them  it  is  a  very  great  risk.  They  have 
not  the  well-equipped  intelligence  that  Cohn,  the  German  economist, 
describes  as  belonging  to  the  speculator. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  return  such  letters  as  those  when  they 
come  from  your  personal  friends  or  from  your  regular  customera 
only,  or  do  you  return  all  such,  whether  you  know  the  writers  or  not ! 

Mr.  Mekbill.  All  such. 

The  Chaibuan.  What  proportion  of  the  membership  of  your 
exchange  do  you  think  follows  your  custom  in  that  respect  1 

Mr.  M&BBILL.  I  should  think  a  very  large  proportion  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  half? 

Mr.  Mebbill.  Yes,  I  think  nearly  all;  I  should  think  90  per  cent 
of  theni,  certainly. 

The  Chaibhan.  Then  if,  in  the  judgment  of  90  per  cent  of  the 
membership  of  your  board,  such  practices  are  inadvisable,  not  to  aay 
indefensible,  it  would  not  seem  to  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  adopt 
a  rule  that  would  prohibit  them,  would  itf 

Mr.  Mebbill.  Not  if  you  could  censor  those  orders.  You  would 
have  to  establish  some  means  of  passing  upon  those  orders  which 
woukl  fairly  represent  the  board,  or  which  would  fairly  represent  the 
voice — the  concrete  opinion  of  the  board.  That  is  where  the  difficulty 
resides,  you  know.  It  is  private  business,  so  to  speak,  and  you  can 
hardly  know  whether  somebodj  will  view  that  particular  order  in  the 
same  wav  that  ;^ou  do,  and  it  is  hardly  feasible  to  establish  a  censor- 
ship of  tnat  business. 

The  Chairuan.  It  seems  to  have  been  feasible  on  some  other 
exchanges.  There  was  a  gentleman  who  was  here  the  other  day,  testi- 
fying on  behalf  of  the  Minneapolis  Board  of  Trade 

Mr.  Mebrill.  That  was  in  respect  to  sending  those  inflammatoTy 
market  letters? 

The  Chaibhan.  Yes.  He  made  the  statement  that  their  rules 
prohibited  such  statements  in  letters,  and  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  the  Toledo  board  made  the  same  statement  reganling  his 
exchange. 

Mr.  Mebrill.  Yea. 
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The  Chairman.  And  it  would  seem  that  what  hasproven  to  be 
feasible  on  those  boards  might  be  practicable  on  the  Chicle  Board 
of  Trade. 

Mr.  Mrhbtt.t.  I  can  only  assure  you  that  if  Congress  could,  by  law 
or  in  any  way,  enable  us  to  differentiate  between  the  desirable  and 
undesirable,  we  should  be  most  happy  to  assist  in  every  way  that  we 
might.     That  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  accomplish. 

The  Chairhan.  Of  course  you  understand  that  Congress  can  not 
go  into  a  State  and  legislate  touching  a  matter  which  is  wholly  within 
the  State. 

Mr.  Mbbbill.  No;  that  is  right. 

The  Chaibuak.  And  yet  it  would  seem  that  it  might  he  possible 
for  an  oi^anization  to  prohibit  by  rule  or  regulation  a  practice  which 
nine-tenths  of  its  members  declare  to  be  unwise,  injudicious,  and 
harmful. 

Mr.  Merbill.  I  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  of  course  you  will 
realize,  that  is  doing  it,  in  that  case,  from  an  ethical  standpoint, 
not  from  a  legal  standpoint.  The  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the 
receiving  of  any  of  those  orders,  if  we  wish  to  do  it.  There  is  nothing 
illegal  or  unlawful  about  it.  You  will  have  to  get  the  Supreme 
Court  to  change  its  attitude  on  that  before  it  could  be  enforced, 
because  a  man  with  SlOO  who  wants  to  buy  1,000  bushels  of  grain 
because  he  believes  it  is  going  up,  has  the  same  lawful  right  to  buy 
that  1,000  bushels  of  gram  as  a  man  who  has  $100,000  and  wants  to 
buy  more. 

The  Chaibaun.  Yet  it  would  seem  if  the  rules  of  the  exchange  are 
powerful  enough  to  prohibit  its  members  from  competing  with  each 
other  in  the  matter  of  prices  between  the  hours  of  1.30  and  9.30,  they 
ought  also  to  be  powerful  enough  to  prevent  its  members  from  insert- 
ing objectionable  matter  in  their  market  letters. 

Mr.  Merkill.  I  agree  with  you,  fully.  As  I  the  other  day  rose 
to  state,  there  is  some  talk  of  censoring  the  letters.  Now,  we  are 
back  to  the  letters.  We  were  speaking  before  of  the  small  dealers. 
I  agree  with  you  heartily,  and  I  think,  under  the  provision  even  of 
our  charter,  that  the  board  coutd  do  this.  It  is  a  matter  that  has 
been  given  informal  consideration  of  late.  The  provision  I  speak  of 
is  this: 

Said  corporatioD  ia  hereby  authorized  to  eatabliBh  such  rules,  reg:ulatiaiis,  and 
by-la WB  for  the  maD^ment  of  their  budnees  and  the  mode  in  which  it  etkall  be  trans- 
acted as  they  may  think  proper. 

Would  you  not  think  that  that  would  cover  the  authority? 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  as  if  that  would  convey  very  broad 
authority. 

Mr.  Merrill.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  not  have  any  difficulty  in  reach- 

%that  evil;  and,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  su^estion 
T.  Merrill.  Very  glad  of  your  suggestion;  do  not  be  afraid. 
The  Chairman  (continuing).  It  would  appear  that  if  by  resolution 
you  could  eliminate  that  objectionable  feature  in  your  exchange  you 
would  go  very  far  toward  eliminating  the  criticism  of  your  methods, 
generally;  because  nobody  is  complaming,  through  the  country  or  on 
this  committee  or  elsewhere,  of  the  practice  of  hedging  in  a  legitimate- 
way.  The  complaint  is  that  inducements  are  held  out,  that  tempta- 
tions are  offered,  to  the  lambs  to  come  in  from  all  over  the  country 
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and  be  sheared,  and  there  seems  to  be  too  much  ground  for  that  com- 
plaint. 

Mr.  Merbill.  President  White  told  you  the  other  day  about  tb 
vote;  had  26  of  our  members  voted  the  other  way,  and  I  think  there 
are  a  good  many  of  the  others  who  have  changed  their  minds 
since,  we  should  have  had  such  a  rule;  but  following^  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  resolution  wbs  offered  before  our  directora  which  pro- 
vides that  any  attempt  at  forestalling  or  cornering  or  manipulating 
the  market  will  hereafter  be  regarded  by  this  directory  as  beii^  % 
grave  offense,  and  our  rule  relating  to  such  offense  shall  be  rigiol; 
enforced.  I  offered  that  resolution  mvself,  and  it  was  unanimousl; 
adopted  by  the  entire  directory;  so  that  any  member  of  our  boanl 
to-day  who  attempts  manipulation  or  forestalling  or  cornering  the 
market  will  be  expelled. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  think  there  would  be  httle  against  the  board 

Mr.  Merrill.  The  sentiment  has  grown  very  rapidly  among  our 
members.  I  want  to  aay  that  in  1895  we  had  the  most  drastic  comer 
rule  drawn  by  the  late  Judge  Beckwtth,  of  our  State,  and  it  remained 
on  the  books  for  eleven  years,  until  1888.  There  were  no  comers, 
and  the  producing  public  made  such  a  "holler,"  bo  to  speak,  if  you  will 
allow  me  that  word,  saying  that  we  had  killed  the  bull  in  the  market: 
that  the  price  was  always  down ;  that  we  had  this  comer  rule,  and  if  ■ 
member  did  anything  tnat  looked  like  cornering  the  market  we  would 
expel  him  and  deal  with  him;  and  a  campaign  was  waged  among  the 
patrons  of  the  board — and  these,  mark  you,  were  the  people  who  pro- 
duced the  grain — and  that  rule  was  repealed  after  being  on  our  boob 
for  thirteen  years. 

And  now  that  consumption  has  overtaken  production,  and  that 
incidents  which  formerly  did  not  create  a  ripple,  because  of  the  great 
supply  of  ^ain  impending  and  hanging  over  tne  market,  are  no  longer 
at  work,  this  great  change  in  the  conditions  has  come,  I  suppose 
you  read  in  the  paper  a  Uttle  while  ago  about  the  Albany  miller  corner- 
ing wheat  in  our  market.  Well,  he  had  about  800,000  bushels  bought, 
an  infinitesimal  amount  compared  with  the  great  stock  in  our  market, 
and  it  came  up  to  the  last  day  of  this  last  September  and  the  market 
was  tl.OQJ.  I  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  directors 
to  investigate  that  affair  and  see  what  there  was  in  it  and  make  a 
report,  and  we  had  numerous  witnesses,  all  who  were  in  any  way 
interested  in  or  related  to  that,  before  us  and  under  oath,  and  one 
witness  testified  that  he  was  given  an  order  to  purchase  5,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  it  was  SI. 09^,  and  he  bid  S1.09^  and  he  did  not  get  it, 
and  he  bid  $1.10  and  he  did  not  get  it,  and  inside  of  two  minutes, 
without  a  sale  being  made  in  the  pit,  it  was  $1.15,  and  after  only  two 
other  sales  it  was  $1.20.  The  name  of  this  man  has  been  so  public 
in  the  papers  that  I  need  not  hesitate  to  mention  it.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Waterman.  He  is  a  resident  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  not  a  member  of 
our  board.  At  that  price,  $1.20,  he  being  in  Chicago  at  the  time,  he 
authorized  his  broker  to  begin  selling,  and  ae  supph^  all  the  demands 
at  $1.20.  Next  morning,  the  first  day  of  October,  he  had  all  of  the 
receipts  for  the  Xo.  2  red  winter  wheat,  which  by  reason  of  its  scarcity 
has  a  premium  of  12  to  15  cents  on  it  now,  picked  out  of  the  lots  of 
receipts  that  had  been  delivered  to  him,  and  sold  it  all  to  mills 
at$1.2U. 
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The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  was  not  reaponsible  for  that  occur- 
rence. There  was  nobody  particularly  injured.  That  does  not 
ocxur  frequently ;  it  is  a  rare  occurrence.  But  in  thia  rule  that  we 
came  so  near  enacting  was  a  clause  which  required  the  establishing 
of  a  true  commercial  value  of  any  commodity  which  by  reason  of 
manipulation  or  any  other  cause  had  been  so  carried  out  of  and 
beyond  its  real  value;  that  is,  carried  up  to  a  value  that  you  might 
call  fictitious.  Although  that  did  not  prove  to  be  fictitious  with  No. 
2  red  winter  wheat,  yet  his  No.  2  winter  and  No.  2  hard  were  not 
worth  that.     They  were  still  below. 

The  Chaibman.  If  that  class  of  our  population  which  uses  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  purpose  as 
the  bucket  shops  are  used  should  withdraw  their  business  from  Chi- 
cago, would  it  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  operations  of  your  board  ? 

Mr.  Mebbill.  No;  I  do  not  thmk  it  is  sumciently  laige.  I  do  not 
think  we  would  know  it ;  we  would  not  appreciate  it.  It  is  only  here 
and  there  that  an  individual  does  that. 

Mr.  SiHS.  I  understood  you  to  speak  of  its  being  desurable  to  get 
rid  of  what  you  call  the  "  small  dealer  V 

Mr.  Merbill.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Sius.  Now,  if  the  business  is  a  good  one  and  it  is  an  ethical 
business  and  a  business  that  is  a  benmt  to  the  whole  country,  why 
deprive  any  class  of  the  privil^e  of  using  its  rules  ? 

Mr,  Mebbill,  That  is  why  I  said  it  is  only  for  ethical  reasons  and 
not  leg^  reasons. 

Mr,  Sims.  You  could  increase  the  amount  of  the  contract  and 
eliminate  the  little  people,  could  you  not  ? 

Mr,  Mebrill.  Yes;  m  fact,  in  wheat  we  do  trade  in  1,000-bushe] 
lots.     In  other  grains  it  is  5,000-bushet  lots. 

Mr,  Sims.  If  they  want  to  get  rid  of  the  little  fellow,  all  they  have 
to  do  is  to  make  the  rule  so  as  to  exclude  him;  that  is,  Increase  the 
minimum  contract  1 

Mr.  Mebbill.  They  might  do  that, 

Mr.  BuBLESON,  Or  increase  the  margin? 

Mr.  Sims,  That  would  affect  the  big  man  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Merrill.  That  was  the  Hughes  report,  that  that  is  the  objec- 
tionable part  of  speculation;  that  is  the  small  fry,  as  we  will  call  it; 
and  that  commission  recommended  that  the  margin  be  increased  so 
as  to  prevent  the  smaller  men,  the  men  of  small  means  who  can  not 
afford  to  lose  a  dollar,  perhaps,  from  trying  to  speculate.  It  is  the 
weak  that  Justice  Holmes  speaks  of,  too. 

Mr,  Sims.  That  would  indicate  that  the  majority  of  small  dealers 
lose  in  all  your  exchanges. 

Mr.  Mebbill.  Sooner  or  later. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  yet  you  insist  that  it  is  a  natural  market. 

Mr.  Merrill,  Yes;  a  natural  market, 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  used  com  as  an  illustration,  and  I  will  also 
adopt  it  as  an  illustration.  How  many  grades  of  com  are  deliverable 
on  your  contracts  ? 

Mr,  Mereili.,  No.  2  only,  but  in  the  three  colors — No,  2  yellow, 
No.  2  white,  and  No.  2  mixed. 

Mr.  Sims,  Are  they  of  the  same  market  value  t 

Mr.  Merrill,  Yes;  they  are  practically  of  the  same  market  value, 
because  the  first  two  put  together  will  make  mixed.     At  times  the 
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white  for  the  southern  trade  has  a  premium  of  2  or  3  cents  over  the 
other.     I  have  known  it  to  be  5  cents  because  of  ita  scarcity. 

Mr.  Sius.  Then  under  your  market  contract  it  is  not  pennis^ble 
to  deliver  a,  lower  grade  or  com  at  an  overvaluation  of  price  ) 

Mr.  Merrill.  No,  sir;  he  can  deliver  No.  3  com  at  5  cents  discount, 
I  have  never  known  it  to  be  5  cents. 

Mr.  SiHB.  Would  you  regard  it  as  in  harmony  with  the  correct 
mles  of  commerce  to  permit  the  delivery  of  a  lower  grade  of  com  at 
an  overvalued  price ) 

Mr.  Mgkrill.  No,  sir;  in  our  business  that  would  be  the  same  as 
if  a  man— — 

Mr.  Sims.  If  that  was  permitted,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
market  price  of  com  ? 

Mr.  Merrill.  I  think  it  would  depress  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  the  prices  of  your  future  contracts  maintain  a  parity 
with  the  prices  of  actual  com — the  market  prices  of  actual  com ! 

Mr.  Merrill.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  this  parity  was  not  maintained,  if  there  was  a  violent 
fluctuation  in  this  margin,  and  your  futures  would  sometimes  go  up 
at  the  same  time  that  your  price  of  com  ^oes  down,  or,  vice  verss, 
when  the  price  of  futures  goes  down  the  price  of  com  goes  up 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yea. 

Mr.  Sims  (continuing).  Would  it  be  safe  to  buy  a  future  contract 
for  hedging  purposes  t 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yes,  it  would  be  safe;  but  that  parity,  yoti  under- 
stand, might  fluctuate,  but  it  would  fluctuate  within  smalt  limits, 
comparatively. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Within  small  limits  ?  In  a  way,  the  parity  would  remain 
uniform;  if  your  futures  went  up,  your  com  would  go  up? 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  your  futures  went  down,  your  com  would  go  down) 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  suppose  that  under  the  oi>erations  of  the  rules  <rf 
your  exchange  it  was  possible  to  so  bring  it  about  that  this  margin 
was  wiped  out,  that  the  parity  was  destroyed,  would  it  then  be  a  sue 
proposition  to  attempt  to  hedge  ? 

Mr.  Merrill.  If  I  understand  your  question,  that  would  mean 
that  if  May  com  and  spot  com,  or  cash  com,  were  seme  price  wouM 
I  think  then  it  would  be  safe  to  hed^?    Is  that  what  you  meanf 

Mr.  Sims.  No;  what  I  mean  is  this:  If  under  the  rules  and  opera- 
tions of  your  exchange  it  is  possible  for  the  price  of  your  futures  to  go 
down 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims  (continuing).  And  at  the  same  time  the  price  of  spot  com 
to  go  up 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims  (continuing).  Would  it  not  catch  a  man  who  attempted 
to  hedge,  and  pull  him  at  both  ends,  and  would  he  not  l(Me  on  his 
futures  and  on  the  com! 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yes;  he  would  lose  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  you  say  that  does  not  take  place  on  your  exchange  t 

Mr.  AIerrill.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  if  it  did  take  place,  would  they  not  pull  him  at  both 
ends  ? 
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Mr.  Merbill.  Yes,  sir;  but  when  Mav  comes,  cash  corn  is  May. 

Mr.  Sims,  Yes,  I  understand  that.  As  the  contract  month  cornea 
around,  the  prices  of  the  futures  and  spots  gradually  come  together? 

Mr.  Mebrill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sms.  But  if  that  was  not  the  case,  your  hedge  would  not  be 
worth  much  to  you,  would  it? 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yes,  for  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

Mr.  Sims.  Well,  but 

Mr.  Mebbill,  All  right. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  say  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  I  do  not  know 
enough  about  it  to  take  issue  with  you,  and  I  am  not  going  to  take 
issue  with  you ;  but  suppose  on  some  other  exchange  that  dianot  take 
place  ? 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yes. 

Mr,  SiMH.  Another  thiii£;  you  spoke  of  Patten  aa  a  great  merchant? 

Mr.  Meeeill.  Someboay  did. 

Mr,  Sims.  No  ;  you  usea  that  expression,     I  wrote  it  down. 

Mr.  CusHiNo.  I  said  that. 

Mr.  Merrill,  Mr.  Gushing  used  that  expression.  I  did  not  use 
his  word.     However,  I  am  ready  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  thought  it  was  you.  I  wrote  it  down.  Is  Patten  a 
great  wheat  merchant  or  a  great  cotton  merchant  ? 

\Ir.  Merrill.  He  deals  in  wheat  and  all  kinds  of  grain. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  he  also  a  cotton  merchant  t 

Mr.  Merrill.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  have  seen  his  name  connected 
with  the  buying  of  a  lot  of  cotton  in  New  York.  Beyond  that  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  regard  the  operations  of  a  merchant  who  is 
willing  to  plunge  upon  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  or 
inflatmg  the  price  as  advantageous  to  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  Merrill.  No,  sir;  they  are  very  disadvantageous,  very 
injurious. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  it  were  possible  to  effect  a  combination  between 
plungers  and  go  upon  an  exchange  and  manipulate,  depress  or  inflate, 
the  price  of  the  product,  would  you  regard  that  as  hurtful  or  bene- 
ficial to  the  trade? 

Mr.  Merrill.  Hurtful. 

Mr,  Sims.  Extremely  hurtful  ? 

Mr,  Merrill.  Extremely  hurtful. 

Mr.  Sims.  Extremely? 
"Mr,  Merrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  spoke  about  your  contracts  on  your  exchange 
having  been  filled  in  every  particular,  and  you  referred  especially  to 
the  case  of  the  board  of  traae  gainst  the  Christie  Grain  Company  ? 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  in  order  that  this  committee 
may  thoroughly  understand  what  that  case  was,  the  case  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  against  the  Christie  Grain  Company  was  a 
suit  by  the  exchange  against  a  man  that  you  charged  was  a  bucket- 
shop  keeper,  or  the  keeper  of  a  line  of  bucket  shops,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Merrill.  Christie  was;  yes,  sir. 
'  Mr.  Burleson.  And  the  subject-matter  of  that  litigation  was  the 
market  quotations  and  prices  created  by  your  exchange,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Merrill,  You  mean  that  Christie 
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Mr.  BuBLESON.  Took  the  prices  from  the  board  of  trade  prices  t 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  That  is  right.  The  subject-matter  that  you  were 
litigatiDg  over  was  the  property  rights 

Mr.  Merrill.  The  property  rights. 

Mr.  Burleson  (contmuing).  In  these  market  quotations  and 
prices* 

Mr.  Merrill.  That  is  right,  as  well  as  the  ill^ality  of  his  prices. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Christie,  when  he  answered,  set  up  a  defense 
admitting  that  he  was  running  a  bucket  shop,  and  that  his  transac- 
tions were  gambling  transactions,  but  answered  back  that  yours  was 
a  colossal  bucket  shop — a  great  big  bucket  shop  1 

Mr.  Merrill.  I  know  that  he  said  so. 

Mr.  Burleson.  And  he  attempted  to  prove  that  your  transactions 
were  all  of  them  substantially  transactions  where  the  buyer  had  no 
intention  of  receiving  and  the  seller  had  no  intention  of  delivering 
the  subject-matter  of  the  contract  t 

Mr.  MERRILL.  That  was  his  attempt,  I  think. 

Mr.  Burleson.  And  he  failed  of  making  his  proof,  did  he  nott 

Mr.  Merrill.  According  to  the  decision. 

Mr.  Burleson.  According  to  the  decision  he  failed  in  makitig  his 
proof  t 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burleson.  And  in  this  decision  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  going  od 
to  differentiate  between  these  various  kinds  of  transactions  on  your 
exchange,  finally  reached  this  part  of  his  decision  where  he  says: 

It  seenu  to  us  an  extraordinary  and  unlikely  propositjoa  that  the  dealings  which 


Mr.  Merrill.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Consequently  he  said  "This  character  of  transac- 
tions I  am  not  speaki^  about  at  all,"  when  he  upheld  the  traiu- 
actions  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  i  Is  not  that  the  effect  of  his 
decision  f 

Mr.  Merrill.  As  being  against  the  bucket-shop  feature  of  it  t 

Mr.  Burleson.  Wait  a  minute.  Does  he  not  say,  to  put  it  in  a 
few  words,  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  transactions  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  are  pretended  buying  or  selling,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  receiving  and  paying  for  the  property  bought  or  deuTering 
theproperty  sold  1 

Mr.  Merrill.  I  do  not  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Have  I  not  read  that  verv  language  there  t 

Mr.  Merrill.  But  I  do  not  understand  it  as  saying*  that  it  is 
unlikelv. 

Mr.  Burleson.  And  then  he  eimressly  declined  to  give  his  approval 
to  that  character  of  transactions  f 

Mr.  Merrill.  The  language  is: 


eeou  to  ue  an  extraordinary  and  unlikely  proposition  that  the  deklinga  irtuch 
ta  character  to  the  great  market  for  future  aalee  in  the  country  are  to  b«  ngoM 
as  mere  wagers,  or  as 

and  they  are  not- 


«  country  ai 
)r  selling 


of  receiving  and  paying  for  the  property  bought,  ot  of  delivering 
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Mr.  Bdblbson.  Wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  Mbhbill.  All  right. 

Mr.  BUBI.E80N.  He  does  not  say  that  that  is  a  Ukely  proposition, 
does  hel 

Mr.  Mebbill.  I  so  understand  it;  because  the  proof  was  in  the 
court,  OD  which  that  decision  was  rendered,  that  everj^  transaction 
made  on  the  board  of  trade  does  contemplate  the  deuvery;  and  as 
he  goes  on  to  show,  unless  there  is  an  offset,  it  is  delivered. 

Mr.  BusLESON.  Does  not  Judge  Holmes  say  that  it  is  incompre- 
hensible to  him  and  that  he  will  not  accept  the  proposition,  that  those 
are  that  character  of  transactions  that  take  place  there,  believing 
thereby  that  they  are  all  legal,  believing  also  that  these  are  not  the 
character  of  transactions  that  take  place  there  f 

Mr.  Mebbuj..  That  the  bucket-shop  transactions  are  not;  that  is 
right. '  He  beUeves  that  those  are  not;  that  those  are  not  correct. 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  Then  a  bucket^hop  transaction  is  a  transaction 
where  the  buver  has  no  intention  of  receiving  and  the  seller  has  no 
intention  of  delivering? 

Mr.  Mbrbill.  Yes. 

Mr.  BiTBLESox.  You  admit  that  that  is  an  illegal  transaction  1 

Mr.  Mebbill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  You  admit  that  it  ought  to  be  prohibited  1 

Mr.  Meeeill.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Bdbleson.  It  ought  to  be  abolished  } 

Mr.  Mebbill.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  And  prohibited;  and  that  is  what  you  meant  whan 
you  said  if  the  committee  could  find  a  way  to  point  out  how  to  pro- 
hibit that,  you  would  be  glad  to  have  iti 

Mr.  Mebbill.  Sure. 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  If  Mr.  Scott's  bill  confines  iteelf  exclusively — and 
does  not  touch  any  other  sort  of  transactions— to  transactions  where 
the  buyer  does  not  intend  to  receive  and  the  seller  does  not  intend 
to  deliver,  you  have  no  objection  to  it,  have  you  1 

Mr.  Mebbill.  Not  if  that  is  the  provision  of  his  bill;  but  that  is 
not.  It  does  not  come  anywhere  near  it.  If  you  have  a  bucket- 
shop  bill,  and  have  it  understood  that  it  relates  only  to  that  class  of 
busmess,  gentlemen,  here  is  my  right  hand,  and  I  am  with  you  to  the 
end. 

Mr.  Bbooks.  If  all  those  classes  of  transactions  were  eliminated, 
would  not  that  be  asking  your  exchange  to  voluntarily  commit 
suicide  ? 

Mr.  Merrill.  It  would  not,  if  you  ask  us  to  eliminate  the  bucket- 
shop  feature  of  it.  I  have  explained  here  that  the  courts  have  held 
that  in  every  order  executed  on  the  board  of  trade  it  is  implied  must 
be  made  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  trade, 
that  they  become  a  port  of  that  contract^  and  that  those  rules  ana 
regulations  provide  for  delivery  in  every  instance  unless  a  set-off  is 
h^. 

Mr.  Brooks.  One  more  question,  which  has  not  been  asked  in  all 
these  hearings.  Would  it  be  possible  for  an  insurance  company  to 
take  the  place  of  this  hedging,  and  fulfill  the  same  purpose} 

Mr.  Mebbill.  I  do  not  beheve  any  insurance  scheme  could  be  made 
to  work,  because  they  would  charge  a  great  deal  more  in  premiums. 
36387— A  A  B— vol  2—10 37 
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Now,  you  have  rabed  the  question  of  insurajice.  I  want  to  b&y  this, 
and  I  do  not  want  it  to  go  in  the  record.  No;  I  do  not  care  whether 
it  is  made  a.  part  of  the  record  or  not.  You  gentlemen  realize  that  the 
biggest  speculator — or  "gambler,"  if  you  wish  to  attach  that  word 
to  business,  which  I  deprecate — the  biggest  gambler  or  the  bi^est 
bettor  in  the  world  is  the  insurance  company  in  betting  the  face  oTthe 

{lohcy  against  the  premium.  Tremendous  odds!  And  the  company 
requently  goes  broke  in  doing  that.  The  percentage  of  insurance 
coinpanieB  that  fail  is  larger  than  the  percentage  of  men  who  speculate. 

Mr.  BuELESON.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Sratt  bill  ? 

Mr.  Mebbill.  I  have  had  a  dozen  of  them.  I  think  I  have  one  at 
the  hotel. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Suppose  you  take  the  entire  night,  and  come  back 
here  in  the  morning,  and  put  your  finger  on  one  single  transaction 
denounced  there  other  than  the  transaction  where  theburer  does  not 
expect  to  receive  or  the  seller  to  deliver.  Suppose  you  take  the  whole 
night  to  it  and  come  back  to-morrow  and  do  that. 

Mr.  Mebrill.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  in  order  that  I  may  go  home  to 
Chicago  well  informed:  I  should  like  to  have  this  committee  con- 
aider  the  case  of  a  man  having  a  lot  of  No.  4  com  or  No.  3  com,  com 
possessing  disabilities  which  could  not  be  eliminated,  not  such  as 
dirt  or  excessive  mobture,  but  such  as  moldy  kernels,  unsound  grain, 
who  wished  to  hedge  that  50,000  bushels  of  grain  in  Chic^o.  Knowing 
that  he  could  not  deliver  it,  he  would  want  to  ship  it  southeast  Texas 
or  southeast  Florida  way,  and  that,  as  I  understand  it,  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  theory  of  the  Scott  bill;  and  that  is  a  vast  buaineas,  an 
enonnous  business;  and  there  are  some  others  that  are  equally  like  it. 
It  would  paralyze  business,  gentlemen,  to  stop  that;  instead  of  cany- 
mg  a  wording  stock  of  grain  of,  say,  50,000  ouehels,  in  my  elevator, 
hMged,  I  would  have  to  reduce  it  to  such  amount  as  I  might  be  willing 
to  risk.  Now,  I  went  about  amon^  the  trade  at  Chicago  and  said, 
"Suppose  Mr.  Scott's  bill  is  enacted  mto  law  and  is  declared  constitu- 
tional, tell  me  what  effect  it  will  have  on  your  business  t"  The 
answer  I  got  from  the  first  man  was,  "  Instead  of  buying  100,000  bush- 
els of  gram  to  be  hedged  at  1  cent  per  bushel,  on  which  I  would  get 
$1,000,  I  would  buy  10,000  busheU  of  grain  at  a  5-cent  margin.  I 
could  not  think  of  touching  it  for  less  than  5  cents."  Ana  I  tell 
you  as  a  grain  merchant — that  is  my  business,  gentlemen — with 
thirty-two  years'  continuous  experience  and  successful  trade  on  the 
floor  of  the  exchange,  that  I  would  not  dare  to  take  over  a  quantity 
of  grain  and  carry  it  without  hedging  it,  because  that  would  be  to 
make  myself  a  speculator.  To  hedge  is  not  to  speculate.  And,  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  speak  of  myself,  gentlemen,  I  have  been  for 
thirty-two  years  on  the  board  of  trade,  and  I  have  never  had  a  specu- 
lative trade  for  myself  since  I  have  been  there;  not  one.  I  have  bad 
many  hedging  trades  against  the  grain  I  have  had  in  the  elevator  to 
elimmate  speculation.  So  that  you  can  see  I  am  spealoDg  in  favor 
of  the  proper  place  or  regulation  of  hedging  in  business  because  I  have 
a  personal  interest  in  the  matter.  That  is  the  reason  I  aak  you  to 
give  me  the  privilege  of  being  personal  in  my  remarks.  I  know  that 
it  is  not  in  good  taste. 

The  Chaihman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  this  will  close  the 
hearings  on  the  part  of  those  representing  the  grain  trade,  and  on 
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behalf  of  the  committee  I  wish  to  convey  to  yourself,  Mr.  Merrill,  and 
vour  associates,  our  thanks  for  the  attendance  of  your  representatives 
Here  and  the  information  you  have  given  us. 

Mr.  MiouuLL.  On  their  part,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  thank  you 
and  aU  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  for  your  courtesy  and  patmee 
in  hearing  us. 

TESimOHT    OF    EOV.  ASLE    J.  GBOHSA,   A    KEPKESEirrATIVS 
nr  COVGEESS  FBOK  the  state  of  VOBTH  DAKOTA. 

Mr.  Obonna.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  telegram  and  a  letter  here 
from  the  American  Socie^  of  Equity  that  I  would  like  to  place  before 
tjie  committee  and  have  mcorporated  in  these  hearings. 

The  Cbaibmak.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  did  intend  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject,  but 
I  realize  that,  being  only  a  farmer  and  never  having  speculated  in 
options,  I  could  add  but  very  little  to  what  has  been  said  and  to  the 
testimony  that  has  been  offered  to  this  committee. 

I  want  to  say,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  question  of  dealing 
in  futures — and  as  I  understand  it,  that  is  what  this  committee  is 
considermg  here — there  is  no  legitimate  business  can  do  away  with 
the  dealing  in  futures.  That  may  be  a  broad  statement.  Every 
wholesale  merchant,  every  boot  and  shoe  dealer,  evety  clothing  manu- 
facturer, and  every  tanning  factory  miut  deal  in  futures;  but  the 
objection  that  is  -ming  raised  by  the  producers  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  country  is  that  you  sell  more  than  we  produce.  No  wholesale 
dealer  sells  more  than  he  manufactures,  and  no  retailer  buys  any  more 
goods  than  he  can  dispose  of.  What  we  object  to  as  producers  of 
grain  is  this  speculating  in  grain  which  does  not  exist. 

We  will  say,  for  instance,  that  our  State,  North  Dakota,  produces 
a  million  bushels  of  grain.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  has  any 
objection  to  the  sale  of  a  million  bushels  of  grain,  if  they  want  to 
"  hedge,"  as  it  is  called ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  sale  is  made  of 
several  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  which  does  not  in  reality  exist, 
then  it  is  evident  to  me,  as  it  must  be  to  everyone,  that  that  is  gam- 
bling, because  it  is  dealing  in  something  that  does  not  exist.  I  nave 
always  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  practice  of  dealing  in  futures,  in 
something  that  does  not  exist,  is  detrimental  to  the  producing  classes. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  stock  manipulator,  if  he  is  allowed  to  sell  and 
to  buy  great  quantities  that  do  not  exist,  can  not  either  inflate  prices 
or  reduce  them.  I  am  sorry  to  sav  that  I  have  not  had  an  oppoi> 
tunitv  of  having  a  copy  of  Mr.  Scott  s  bill,  but  I  understand  that  what 
this  bill  does  is  to  do  away  with  the  illegitimate  dealing  in  futures. 
That  is  exactly  what  the  formers  of  my  State  and  the  people  of  my 
State  would  like  to  have  done.  As  I  said,  I  have  a  telegram  here 
from  the  American  Societj  of  Equity,  and  I  also  have  a  letter  from 
them  which  I  would  like  to  read  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  if  it 
is  of  any  value.  In  this  letter  they  say: 
Hod.  a.  J.  Gronna,  WiuhiTiglon,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  1 
new  aecretary  of  the 
per  incloBed  copy. 
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This  is  the  telegram : 

iNDiANAfouB,  Ind.,  Februofy  19. 
A,  J.  Gronna,  M.  C,  Wathington,  D.  C: 

File  with  Committee  on  Agriculture  request  of  American  Society  of  Equity  com' 
mittee  on  national  le^lation  to  amend  Scott  bill  ao  as  to  require  a  detailed  description 
of  the  exact  location  in  field  or  warehouse  of  any  commodity  offered  for  Bale  for  future 
delivery  when  oSer  ie  made.  We  are  with  Farmers  Union  in  war  on  crop  gftmbling. 
Can't  get  to  Washington  within  ten  days. 

Theo.  G.  Neubon, 
E.  L.  Datbmpokt, 

ContmilUt. 
The  letter  continues  as  follows : 

The  American  Society  of  Equity  has  a.  national  lEffialative  committee  composed  of 
E.  L.  Davenport,  Cisnev,  Ky.,  president  of  the  tobacco  grower's  department,  and 
the  undersigned.  In  order  lo  give  this  matter  aa  much  prestige  as  jpasBible,  it  would 
be  well  whenever  you  give  anything  to  the  press  with  reference  to  Equity  legislation 
that  it  be  impreeaed  upon  the  public  that  the  American  Society  of  Equitynaa  a  stand- 
iogcommittee  on  national  legislation. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  thousands  of  objections  to  our  proposed  amending  of  the 
Scott  bill,  which  must  be  expected  whenever  any  effort  is  made  to  create  cooditioiu 
that  will  really  make  it  difficult  to  buy  or  sell  farm  products  of  anv  kind  for  future  de- 
livery or  otherwise  by  people  who  neither  own  nor  control  to  sucn  an  extent  as  to  be 
able  to  deliver  any  of  the  real  commodities.  I  will  but  briefly  nve  an  iUustralion 
of  the  application  of  our  proposed  amendment  in  the  case  of  a  North  Dakota  giain 
grower  who  wants  to  sell  a  carload  of  wheat  for  deliveiy  in  November,  and  makes  the 
sale  in  September  and  has  his  grain  in  the  granary.  He  would,  in  case  he  expected 
to  make  sale  by  wire,  file  his  affidavit  that  he  had  his  grain  stored  in  his  granary  or  ia 
shock  in  the  field,  describing  the  field  geographically  ae  per  government  surv^,  with 
whomsoever  he  expected  to  nave  act  as  his  ^nt  in  the  transaction,  or  with  tne  p^^ 
chaser  in  case  he  expected  te  sell  it  direct  te  some  miller  or  manufacturer.  The  peoide 
who  sell  our  grain  before  they  get  it  would  encounter  some  difficulty  in  deecribug 
where  they  have  their  grain.  While  they  might  be  able  to  establish,  or  rather  bke  up, 
acceptable  proof  of  their  intention  to  deliver,  they  would  have  considerable  troubls 
in  proving  that  they  had  any  grain  at  all. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  grain  and  cotton,  for  instance,  shall  be  hniigtit  and  sold 
at  stipulated  prices  without  the  real  possessor  of  it  knoNving  anything  about  the  transac- 
tion. If  some  one  should  undertake  to  buy  and  sell  our  brms  in  that  way,  it  wouldD't 
be  long  before  there  would  be  some  noise  in  this  county.  Ordinarily  a  man  can  not 
dispose  of  his  equity  in  a  contract  to  purchase  a  farm  without  Uie  consent  of  the  man 
who  holds  the  warranty  deed. 

On  account  of  the  March  1  issue  of  the  paper  which  I  am  editing  I  can  not  pcMsibly 
get  away  now. 

I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  have  the  Congressional  Record  sent  us  here,  one  copy 
for  the  Equity  Farm  Journal  and  one  for  the  American  Society  of  Equity.  I  find  thai 
it  does  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  daily  mail  at  present. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  this  favor  and  for  calling  our  attention  to  this  hearing, 
lam, 

Very  truly,  yours,  , 

National  Legitlalivt  OxmmitUeman. 

(At  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Wednesday,  February  23,  1910,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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House  of  Reprbsentatitics, 

COUUTTTEE   ON   AgSICULTUBE, 

Thursday,  March  S,  1910—11  o'dock  a.  m. 
The  Chaieuan.  The  committee  has  met  this  morning,  pxu*8uant  to 
an  order  made  some  days  ago,  to  continue  consideration  of  the  so- 
called  antifutures  bills.  Mr.  Atwood  Violett,  of  New  York,  has  re- 
quested to  be  heard,  and  if  he  is  ready  the  committee  will  be  glad  to 
have  him  proceea. 

TESTIKOVT  OF  KB.  ATWOOD  VKOETT. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chainnaji.) 

The  Chaibhan.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change? 

Mr.  Vioi^iT.  I  am  a  member  of  the  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
stock  exchanges. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  yom-  place  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Violett,  Twenty  Broad  street. 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Violett.  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  your  committee  to 
testify  regarding  the  matters  you  have  under  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  the  investigation  the  committee  is  conducting. 

I  succeeded  my  father  in  the  cotton  business,  at  New  (Means,  very 
many  years  ago,  and  have  been  continuously  identified  with  it  for 
forty  years,  and  because  of  this  long  experience,  and  the  greater  part 
of  it  in  the  southern  market,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  am  com- 
petent to  express  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  extremely  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  cotton  trade  generally,  and  more  particularly, 
perhaps,  to  those  engaged  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  production 
of  the  cotton  crop,  to  take  away  by  legislative  enactment  the  priv- 
ilege to  buy  and  the  privilege  to  sell  a  contract  for  the  dehvery  of 
cotton  at  some  future  time,  and  I  hope  that  what  I  shall  have  to  say 
on  this  subject  during  my  appearance  before  you  may  assist  jn 
bringing  the  committee  to  the  same  conclusions, 

I  am  engaged  in  business  of  this  character,  as  well  as  in  that  of  spot 
cotton,  and  therefore  this  opinion  may  be  considered  as  biased,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  given  with  utmost  sincerity. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  represent  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  the  membership  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  in  desiring  the 
same  modifications  and  changes  in  the  contract  now  existing  as 
the  general  public  seems  to  demand,  and  my  purpose  in  accepting  the 
invitation  to  be  present  at  this  meeting  is  to  impart  this  behef  to  the 
committee. 

We  insist  that  our  contract  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  remove 
excuse  for  charges  that  are  being  so  generally  made  against  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  as  a  body  (many  of  these  charges  very  serious), 
and  wliich  perhaps  are  considered  as  reflecting  upon  the  integ- 
rity of  every  individual  member  of  it,  and  therefore  we  naturally  feel 
the  injustice  of  this. 

The  stockholders  of  any  corporation — and  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  is  a  corporation — may  be,  to  some  extent,  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  its  administration,  but  individual  stockholders  should 
certainly  not  be  considered  as  open  to  censure  if  they  can  show  they 
do  not  approve  of  some  of  the  policies  of  those  in  control,  and  this  is 
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the  situation  that  exists  at  present  in  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change. 

No  permission  to  exercise  discretion  should  be  allowed,  such  as  is 
taken  by  the  revision  committee,  at  their  two  annual  meetings,  on  so 
vital  a  matter  as  the  adjusting  of  grade  differences,  especially  as  upon 
their  action  in  that  respect  mainly  depends  the  veuue  of  the  contract 
to  the  planter,  the  spinner,  and  the  exporter. 

This  committee  is,  in  great  measure,  a  law  unto  itself,  and  proof  of 
this  can  be  had  in  the  correspondence  that  will  be  foimd  in  the  Beport 
of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  of  May  4,  1908,  on  pages  87  and  88,  to 
which  I  call  particular  attention.  Therefore,  responsibility  for  tbe 
character  of  trie  contract  mainly  rests  with  that  committee. 

The  duties  performed  by  them,  twice  yearly,  are  to  declare  the 
rates  or  differences — nothing  else,  but  that  declaration  means  sub- 
stantially as  follows:  That  between  one  committee  meeting  and  the 
next,  each  grade  above  middling,  the  buyer  of  the  contract  must  pay 
for,  at  a  fixed  premium,  and  the  grades  below  middling  at  a  fixed  dis- 
count, at  any  time  within  a  penod  of  two  months  in  one  instance, 
and  within  a  period  of  ten  months  in  the  other  instance,  regardless 
of  what  may  be  their  commercial  or  market  value,  in  their  relation 
to  iniddling,  during  those  periods.  As  the  November  announce- 
ments of  the  committee  have,  for  some  years,  shown  at  the  time  an 
overvaluation  of  most  or  many  of  the  grades,  compared  with  their 
actual  market  value,  in  their  relation  to  middling,  to  this,  and  the 
effects  therefrom,  is  generally  attributed  the  reason  for  brinmng  about 
this  present  investigation,  as  well  as  those  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations,  anu  because  of  which  latter,  the  bureau  claims  that 
a  commercial  or  market-value  contract  is  the  only  alternative  for  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange.  The  remedies  to  apply  in  giving  the 
trade  what  it  wants,  and  must  have,  in  these  respects,  are  quite  sim- 
ple, from  my  point  of  view,  and  I  shall  present  them  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  committee. 

.  The  Chairman.  Mr.  Violett,  have  you  any  further  statement  to 
make? 

Mr.  Violett.  I  should  like  to  read  to  you  the  correspondeDce  to 
which  I  have  referred  as  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations  of  May  4,  1908,  on  pages  87  and  88. 

The  writers  of  this  correspondence  are  the  most  prominent  people 
in  the  cotton  trade,  not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad.  On  Novem- 
ber 19,  1903,  they  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  revision  committee 
as  follows : 

Pbiladklphia,  November  19, 1903. 
Mr.  Qeoroe  Brennbcke, 

Chairman  Committee  of  Reinnon, 

New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  kindlv  advise  ue  your  understand iiig,  as  chainnan  of  the  com- 
mittee of  revision,  as  "to  the  Daaia  on  which  the  difierencee  between  ^ladea  diouU  be 
fixed  by  the  revieion  committee?  That  is,  what  facta  should  be  coiuidered  by  themT 
One  of  the  memben  of  this  firm  is  a  member  of  the  revision  committee,  but  we  requert 
a  Btatement  from  you  as  to  your  interpretation  of  how  the  differeocee  should  be  amved 
at.  We  detjire  ta  know  whether  or  not  his  ideas,  which  are  the  nme  as  our  own,  ue 
in  accord  with  your  understandii^  of  the  duty  of  the  committee  in  detenniaing  what 
is  to  Kovem  them  in  fixinc*  the  diSerences.  It  is  only  Eair  to  the  meanbers  of  the 
committee  that  the  facta  which  are  to  govern  them  should  be  known  to  the  members 
of  the  exchauRe. 

YouiB,  truly,  Okosob  E.  McFaddbh  A  Bro. 
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To  that  letter  Mr.  Brennecke  wrote  as  follows: 

Nxw  York,  JVovcfrW  tO,  1903. 
Measn.  Qboboi  B.  HcPaddbn  A  Bro., 

PhUadelpkia. 
Dear  Sibb:  In  Muwer  to  your  yesterday's  bvor  I  beg  to  ny  that  in  mv  under- 
Btanding  the  duties  of  the  revision  committee  an  the  same  aa  thoM  of  any  olLei  com- 
mittee, or,  in  f&ct,  of  any  officer  or  the  boud  of  managen  of  the  exchange.  That  is, 
the  welfare  of  the  exchange  should  be  considered  <^y,  and  no  mevaure  should  be 
entertained  for  individual  mteresla. 

Very  truly,  youn,  Gkokqb  Brrnnboxb. 

I  have  already  said  that  this  committee  is  in  great  measure  a  law 
unto  itself,  and  proof  of  this  can  be  had  in  the  correspondence  I  have 
just  read. 

Now,  that  correspondence  was  referred  to  the  president  of  the 
exchange,  as  follows : 

Philadblfhia,  Novtmbtr  13, 1903. 
Mr.  Robert  P.  HcDotroALL, 

Pmideni  New   York  Cotton  Exdumgt,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  Wemoet  earnestly  request  a  ruling  by  the  board  of  managen  as  to  irtiat, 
under  section  72a  of  the  by-laws,  Hhall  be  conaideied  as  governing  the  committee  aa 
the  revision  of  spot  cotton  m  fixing  the  differences  between  giadee  under  that  section. 

This  section  (72),  aft«r  giving  puticulars  and  the  time  of  meeting,  states: 

"The  committee  shall  on  the  day  of  meeting  consider  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  spot  quotations,  and  suggestions  and  opinions  presented  by  members,  whether  in 
writing  or  verbally,  and  eatabliBh  difierencee  in  value  of  all  joades  on  or  off  as  relatiiig 
to  middling  cotton,  which  shall  constitute  the  rates  at  whicn  grades  other  than  mid- 
dling  may  be  delivered  on  contract." 

The  pajticular  point  that  we  request  a  ruling  upon  by  the  board  of  managem  of  tlie 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  is  as  to  whether,  under  section  72,  it  is  understood  that 
these  differences  shall  be  annually  fixed  in  acc(«dance  with  the  commercial  value 
of  the  same  grade  in  the  South  and  their  selling  value  to  spinners,  due  considentloii 
of  the  weather  conditions  which  have  existed  and  are  eiistine,  as  they  may  affect 
future  values  in  connection  with  that  portion  of  the  crop  still  to  be  picked,  or  whether 
the  commit^  may  establish  differences  between  the  values  of  the  different  grades 
as  they  may  deem  beet  without  being  controlled  by  the  commercial  values. 

I  may  say,  by  way  of  parenthesia,  as  they  have  been  doing  aU 
these  years,  namely,  without  being  controlled  by  commercial  values. 
We.  in  this  letter,  make  no  ptea  (or  any  particular  method,  but  we  earnestly  request 
that  the  hoaiA  of  managers  make  a  ruling  upon  this  question.  We  considet  it  qnite  as 
necessary  a  decision  for  the  exchange  to  make  aa  any  which  would  govern  transac- 
tions in  futures,  also  a  vital  question  as  afiectiiw  the  business  of  the  cotton  world, 
which  now  and  in  the  future  may  be  based  upon  the  New  York  quotation. 

I  should  like  to  say  just  here  that  these  men  are  the  largest  export- 
ers of  cotton,  they  are  the  largest  buyers  of  cotton,  and  there  u  no 
firm,  individually  or  collective^,  that  would  know  as  much  or  more 
aa  to  the  importance  of  fixing  the  commercial  value  upon  the  grades 
as  this  firm. 

It  will  certainly  have  a  bearing  upon  the  merchant  busineaH  in  the  future,  and  as 
cotton  merchasia  we  desire  to  know  the  facta. 

In  connection  with  our  request  we  attach  herewith  copy  of  letter  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  oi  revision,  together  with  copv  of  his  reply,  which  to  our 
minds  fails  lo  specifically  answer  the  question  addressed  to  him,  although  the  last 
clause  of  his  reply,  readmg  "that  no  measure  should  be  entertained  tor  mdividual 
interests,"  with  which  sentiment  we  are  heartilv  in  accord,  would  indicate  that  the 
differences  are  to  be  governed  by  the  commercial  values  of  the  grade,  as  only  uncom- 
mercial or  artificial  diSereucee  can  be  considered  as  favoring  special  as  against  general 
interests. 

Yours,  truly,  Ororqr  H.  UoFaddsn  A  Bro. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  that  is  that  as  long 
as  that  committee  has  been  governed,  as  they  say  here,  by  uncommon 
cial  or  artificial  differences,  then  those  artificial  differences  have 
been  favoring  special  aa  against  general  interests.  That  has  been 
the  basis  of  my  agitation  of  this  matter  for  four  years.  There  is 
no  more  right  or  power  del^ated  to  the  revision  committee  to  do 
the  things  they  do  in  exercising  discretion  than  you,  except  that 
you  are  not  a  member  of  the  exuiange,  and  they  are.  They  simply 
arbitrarily  get  together  and  fix  these  differences.  For  four  years  I  had 
sent  a  committee  before  each  meeting  with  quotations  from  twelve 
or  more  principal  southern  markets,  showing  the  average  premium 
and  discount  on  cotton  above  and  below  grule,  and  they  nave  dis- 
regarded it. 

It  is  the  revision  committee  that  has  caused  this  trouble,  the  action 
of  that  committee  delegating  to  themselves  the  power  to  fix  a  diffei^ 
ence,  which  McFadden  says  is  artificial.  In  November,  1909j  I 
produced  a  tel^am  showing  an  average  premium  on  good  middling 
at  the  principal  markets  in  the  South  of  30  to  31  or  32  points.  I 
believe  the  premium  was  50  points,  but  they  reduced  it  only  to  44. 
Why  ?  What  right  had  they  to  do  that  t  Mr.  Smith  goes  over 
that  very  question,  and  goes  into  it  elaborately.  Why  should  any- 
body take  upon  themselves  as  a  member  of  the  committee  to  go 
contrary  to  the  facts,  when,  as  McFadden  says  in  his  letter,  it  is  an 
uncommercial  or  artificial  difference  t  What  does  he  do  1  He  does 
the  very  thing  Mr.  Benning  has  called  attention  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  from  what  you  have  said  that  your 
chief  ground  of  complaint  against  the  practice  in  the  New  York 
exchange  rests  upon  the  manner  of  fixing  the  difference  in  the  grade 
of  cotton. 

Mr.  VioLETT.  Not  alone;  that  is  primarily. 

TheCHAiEMAN.  Primarily  t  ' 

Mr.  VioLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  reason  to 
believe  you  represent  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  membwship 
of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange.  If  you  do  represent  the  views 
of  the  majority,  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  if  the  majority  is  of  the 
opinion  that  tne  system  which  you  have  been  criticising  is  wrong, 
why  have  they  not  changed  it  ? 

Mr.  ViOLETT.  You  must  ask  the  gentlemen  who  appear  before  you. 

The  Chaibhan.  Does  not  a  majority  of  the  membership  oitbe 
New  York  exchange  control  that  exchange  ? 

Mr.  VioLETT.  They  should.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  majority 
of  the  sentiment  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  must  be  in  favor 
of  a  fair,  square,  commercial,  market  value  contract;  that  stands  to 
reason;  you  can  not  get  away  from  it.  But  they  have  no  voice  in 
the  formation,  in  the  appointment,  of  the  revision  committee.  That 
is  a  matter  simply  in  the  hands  of  the  hoard  of  managers  and  admin- 
istration. You  ask  if  the  majority  does  not  control.  It  should 
control,  but  we  can  not  get  the  votes  in  sufficient  numbw  to  tiect 
a  ticket  opposed  to  the  regular  ticket  in  each  yeu*.  We  did  it  in 
1907,  but  nave  not  been  able  to  do  it  since. 

The  Chaibbian.  The  continuation  of  the  present  system  promotes 
pure  speculation,  does  it  not,  and  takes  the  market  further  aiul  further 
away  from  the  spot  business  1 
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Mr.  YiOLETT.  That  is  a  little  bit  intricate.  I  will  tell  you.  The 
contract  that  we  have  now  prevents  a  greater  amount  of  legitimate 
buying  and  selling  by  the  spinner 

The  Chaibman.  Exactly. 

Mr.  ViOLETT  (continuing).  Than  the  present  contracts  permit. 
I  do  not  need  to  say  that.  Anybody  can  see  it.  I  will  tell  you  why 
the  spinner  does  not  buy  a  contract  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  does. 
He  may  buy  a  contract  to  hedge  himself  temporarily,  but  he  can  not 
buy  a  contract  to  take  the  difference  in  the  grades,  because  if  he  takes 
the  grades  in  the  dehvery  of  cotton  he  would  have  to  take  them  on 
artificial  differences,  he  would  have  to  take  them  at  differences  of 
greater  premiums  than  he  could  buy  the  same  grades  for  in  the  South 
m  their  relation  to  middling.  So  that  that  question  answers  itself. 
No  spinner  is  going  to  be  fool  enough  to  go  and  buv  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  and  pay  44  points  for  good  middling  when  he  could 
buy  the  same  cotton  in  trie  South  and  pay  33.     That  is  the  point. 

I  am  defending  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  as  a  body.  I  am 
a  member  of  it.  I  am  standing  up  for  its  dignity  and  its  traditions, 
because  it  is  a  body  of  men  as  to  the  integrity  of  whose  individual 
members  there  can  oe  no  question.  And  I  am  only  and  solely  striv- 
ing, to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  educate  the  members  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  in  regard  to  those  conditions  described  by 
Mr.  McFadden. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  has  not  been  aoandoned  to  a  laif;e  extent  as  a 
hedging  market  1 

&u*.  ViOLBTT.  I  could  not  say  that,  because  I  do  not  do  enough 
business  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Leveb.  That  would  be  the  natural  result,  would  it  not,  ifthe 
criticism  you  make  is  well  founded  ? 

Mr.  VioLETT.  I  am  sure  the  spinners  are  buying  contracts  from 
time  to  time  as  a  hedge,  but  what  they  did  in  1906,  following  the 
revision  committee  figures  of  1906,  their  hedges  went  one  way,  and 
spot  cotton  went  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Leveb.  But  when  that  is  likely  to  happen,  the  spinners  are 
not  very  much  given  for  hunting  that  sort  of  market,  for  hedging  t 

Mr.  VIOLBTT.  Naturally  not;  why  should  they?  They  do  it  to 
some  extent. 

Mr.  Leveb.  I  reahze  that. 

The  Chaibhan.  But  if  that  is  true,  as  I  understand  you  to  say, 
that  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  contracts,  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange,  the  spinners  are  coming  there  less  and  less,  not 
only  for  spot  cotton  but  even  for  their  hedging,  does  it  not  follow 
that  the  market  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  purely  speculative 
market  f 

Mr.  ViOLETT.  As  long  as  cotton  is  not  bought  by  the  spinner — if 
the  contracts  were  bought  by  the  spinner,  and  he  would  buy  it  if  he 
had  a  commercial  contract,  it  follows  that  the  contract  would  be 
given  a  stabihty  it  has  not  now. 

The  Chaibhan.  That  is  not  the  point  of  my  question.  What  I 
was  asking  your  opinion  about  was  this:  If  the  contract  is  of  such 
a  character  that  men  desiring  to  buy  spot  cotton  avoid  the  market, 
does  it  not  follow  that  the  market  Mcomea  more  and  more  a  purely 
speculative  one  I 
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Mr.  ViOL£TT.  I  should  say,  by  the  character  of  the  contract,  if  not 
commercial  differences,  I  ehould  think  it  would. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  not  barely  possible — and  I  ask  this  queatoon 
without  reflecting  upon  any  member  of  the  Cotton  Szchange — tlut 
the  reason  you  have  not  been  able  to  bring  the  majority  of  the  ex- 
change to  your  way  of  thinking,  or  at  least  to  act  at  a  given  time  along 
the  line  of  your  suggestions,  has  been  that  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  exchange  would  rathei'  have  It  a  speculative  market,  pure  and 
simple   than  a  market  of  another  character  f 

Mr.  ViOLETT.  The  majority  of  those  voting? 

The  Chairman.  Yea;  the  majority  of  those  voting. 

Mr.  ViOLETT.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  large  portion  of  our 
members  do  not  understand  this  (question  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  certainly  time  they  were  being  educated. 

Mr,  ViOLETT.  They  do  not  understand  it.  I  think  a  ^reat  deal  of 
my  literature  has  gone  to  members  of  the  exchange,  and  I  have  given 
a  whole  lot  of  it.  I  have  done  my  best.  No  man  ever  did  more. 
I  may  say  this:  If  I  had  been  appointed  specially  by  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  to  present  conditions  that  would  be  for  the  best 
welfare  of  the  Cotton  £xchange,from  the  point  of  viewof  a  commercid 
contract  and  to  do  away  with  uncommercial  conditions,  I  could  not 
have  done  more  than  I  nave.  I  have  given  my  best  efforts.  There- 
fore I  appear  before  your  committee  in  the  absolute  confidence,  as  I 
said  in  the  beginning,  that  after  an  experience  of  many  years  I  beliere 
the  taking  away  of  the  privilege  to  buy  and  sell  a  contract  for  the 
delivery  of  cotton  would  destroy  this  business.  I  say  it  because  of 
my  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  I  have  been  in  all  phases  of  it. 
The  sore  spot  here  is  not  the  exchange  itself;  it  is  the  committee  that 
delegates  to  itself  powers  to  do  toe  things  they  do  year  in  and 
year  out. 

The  Chaibhan.  Can  you  suggest  a  way  in  which  Congress  can 
reach  that  committee ) 

Mr.  ViOLETT.  That  is  for  the  committ«e,  Mr.  Churman.  That 
these  conditions  can  continue^  that  17  men  can  get  together  and  say 
that  these  shall  be  the  premmms  and  these  shall  be  the  discounts, 
regardless  of  the  market  value  of  the  grades  in  their  relation  to  mid- 
dlmg,  is  an  impossibility.     There  must  be  some  way  to  stop  it. 

tfy.  Leveb.  Do  you  still  entertain  a  hope  of  reform  along  these 
lines? 

Mr.  ViOLETT.  It  depends  on  who  gets  the  majority  in  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange.  As  long  as  the  conditions  continue  as  at 
present  I  see  no  hope  of  changing. 

Mr.  Lever.  How  long  has  Uie  present  condition  existed  % 

Mr.  ViOLETT.  I  will  produce  the  exact  figures  later. 

Mr.  Beall.  What  effect  did  it  have  on  trading  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  when  in  last  November  a  difference  of  44  point  was 
fixed,  when  the  real  commercial  difference  was  33 ) 

Mr.  ViOLETT.  I  do  not  know  that  it  had  any.  At  the  same  time, 
there  was  an  advantage  to  the  man  who  delivered  cotton.  Wbv 
should  a  man  dehver  at  33  points  when  he  could  turn  around  and  sell 
it  at  44 !  It  created  a  condition  by  which  the  seller  of  the  contract 
would  be  given  an  advantage  of  11  or  12  points,  to  the  corresponding 
injury  or  ums  to  the  man  who  received  it,  who  took  it. 

Mr.  Beall.  Did  it  have  any  effect  upon  the  hedging  contracts  I 
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Mr.  VioLETT.  I  can  not  say  Uiat. 

Mr.  Beau..  What  effect  did  it  have  on  the  cotton  trade  eenerally — 
the  differences  that  were  fixed  in  1907,  and  what  wouldfou  think 
about  that  operation  I 

Mr.  VioLBTT.  I  am  too  full  for  utterance.  AU  you  have  to  do, 
gentlemen,  is  to  read  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations.  I 
could  wax  eloquent  on  that  subject,  but 

Mr.  Beall  (interrupting).  Do  you  think  the  report  to  which  you 
refer  correctly  stated  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  ViOLBTT.  I  will  say  this,  that  the  revision  committee  had 
absolutely  no  basis  for  £xing  the  differences  they  did  at  the  time, 
considering  the  facte  they  had  before  them,  especially  on  the  low 
grades.  Either  myself  or  the  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  produced  the  evidence  aa  to  the  quotation  of  the 
leading  southern  markets  on  the  low  grades  at  that  time.  They 
had  that  before  them.  I  am  not  trying  to  bring  up  ancient  histoiy, 
but  we  are  confronted  with  &  situation  that  is  the  result  of  a  continua- 
tion of  an  abuse  of  power,  the  taking  of  a  discretion  which  the  by- 
laws do  not  permit  and  which  the  board  of  managers  should  never 
have  allowed.     It  has  been  taken  arbitrarily. 

Mr.  Beall.  What  other  tjriticisms,  if  any,  have  you  of  the  system 
which  prevaUs  upon  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchaii^  f 

Mr.  Vtolett.  I  (^ect  to  their  method  of  fixing  Bifferences. 

The  CnAmMAN.  Would  vou  have  them  fixed  more  frequently  t 

Mr.  Violett.  Suppose  tney  start  out  in  November  witii  commeicial 
differences.  They  are  just  as  likely  to  be  wrong  later  on,  starting  out 
with  commercial  differences,  as  thev  would  be  starting  out  wi^  un- 
commercial differences.  The  only  claim  that  I  have  ever  heard  made 
by  the  revision  committee  of  the  exchange,  or  the  administration,  in 
favor  of  a  continuation  of  these  methods,  is  that  when  tiiey  put  on 
an  excessive  premium  or  an  insufficient  discount,  in  the  course  of  the 
season  sometunes  those  premiums  established  in  November  and  those  . 
discounts  established  in  November,  will  prove  to  be  correct.  That  is 
the  basis.  It  was  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  ancient  histoiy,  but  as 
long  as  I  have  been  asked  the  question  I  will  go  into  it.  The  only 
history  I  would  bring  up  in  this  connection  is  the  correspondence 
of  1903. 

Now,  the  good  ordinair  grade,  up  to  the  meeting  in  November,  for 
the  ten  months  ending  November,  1906,  by  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  was  100  pomta.  When  that  committee  met,  the  average 
discount  all  over  the  South  at  the  principal  points  was  about  170 
points;  at  New  Orleans,  I  think,  it  was  190  points.  They  increased 
the  discounts  by  25  points,  and  there  were  five  men  on  that  committee 
who  did  not  want  to  make  any  at  all.  As  I  say,  the  only  argument  I 
have  ever  heard  used  as  to  why  an  excess  of  premium  or  an  insuffi- 
cient discount  should  be  put  on  contracts  established  in  November  is 
that  some  time  within  the  next  ten  months  those  differences  will 
prove  to  be  correct.  In  November,  1906^  following  that  September 
storm  in  the  South  and  throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley,  everybody 
knew  that  there  would  be  a  superabundance  of  cotton,  and  those 
impressions  were  correct.  Durii^  the  winter  of  1907  good  ordinary 
cotton  sold  at  Galveston  and  Houston  and  other  points  at  250  points 
below  middling,  and  still  the  discount  in  the  New  York  market  con- 
tinued  at  125  points  until  December.    Therefore  the  claim  that  some- 
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times  this  might  prove  to  be  correct  was  in  that  instance  not  proven. 
It  did  not  work  that  way.  That  is  just  to  show  you  the  fallacy  of 
putting  a  fixed  discount  for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  especially  when 
starting  out  wrong. 

Then,  the  question  of  differences  varies  in  any  spot  market.  You 
have  several  gentlemen  here  from  the  South  on  the  committee,  and 
they  know  it.  They  know  the  premiums  on  good  grades  and  the  tUs- 
counts  on  low  grades,  below  grade,  and  the  character  of  the  crop  after 
November. 

For  years  those  in  favor  of  the  present  manner  of  fixing  differences 
have  given  their  reasons  for  their  position,  and  are  entitled  to  their 
opinion  i  but  the  facts  are  against  them.  There  is  onlv  one  way.  I 
will  submit  it  to  your  committee  during  the  day.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  up  all  of  your  time  now. 

New  Orleans  has  never  had  anything  else  but  a  frequent  revision. 
It  does  not  mean  they  are  going,  necessarily,  to  change  them  arbi- 
trarily simply  to  readjust  9ie  differences,  the  premiums,  and  dis- 
counts iu  relation  to  middling  as  the  season  progresses  if  it  becomes 
necessary.  That  is  all.  Why  there  should  oe  any  objection  to  so 
reasonable  and  so  commerciu  a  way  of  conducting  the  manner  of 
delivering  cotton  on  contract  is  absolutely  beyond  me. 

Mr.  Arthur  Marsh  (of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  simply  desire  to  clear  the  record  up  a  little  bit  by  asking 
Mr.  Violeit  what  rule  or  principle  he  tbinks  should  be  imposed  upon 
the  revision  committee  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  in  deter- 
mining differences  in  value  of  the  different  grades  (rf  cotton  to  be  de- 
livered on  contracts  t 

Mr.  VioLETT.  I  have  it  prepared  and  will  submit  it  to  the  com- 
mittee during  the  day. 

The  Chaibuan.  Wny  could  you  not  submit  that  right  now,  while 
you  are  on  the  standi 

Mr.  ViOLETT.  I  will  read  what  I  have  prepared  in  relation  to  that: 

PROPOSED    AHBNDHENT8  TO    TBB    BT-LAWB    OF   THB   NEW   TORE    COTTON    BXCHAITOE. 

1.  Require  that  the  grades  deliverable  on  contnct  for  the  New  York  and  He^ 
Orleans  cotton  exchangea  shall  correapoDd,  and  to  secure  similar  types,  that  an  expert 
cotton  classer  be  selected  by  each  exchange,  and  a  third  to  be  aelecled  by  them,  to 
constitute  a  bouxl  in  this  respect;  this  boud  to  meet  once  yearly,  eay,  October  1. 

2.  Eliminate  from  dehverv  on  future  contiactaall  stained  cotton  below  middling  in 
grade,  aadall  tinged  cotton  below  low  middling;  therefore  only  one  of  stained  and  only 
one  of  tinged,  as  a  delivery  on  contract. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Marsh  how  many  grades  of  stained  and 
tinged  cotton  we  have  now  i 

Mr.  Geoboe  W.  Neville  (of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange). 
That  is  tlie  limit  of  the  contract  deliverable  in  New  York  to-day 
[e3thibiting  paper  to  the  witness]. 

Mr.  ViOLETT.  Have  you  gentlemen  a  copy  of  the  duly  report  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  * 

Mr.  Neville.  That  is  it,  and  it  has  been  so  since  1908. 

Mr.  ViOLETT.  That  is  19081 

Mr.  Neville.  It  is  the  same  thing  to-day.  The  committee  has  the 
last  one,  the  24th  of  February,  which  it  had  in  its  possession,  which 
shows  the  same  grade.  Low-middling  tinge  is  the  lowest  grade 
deliverable;  just  what  you  asked  for. 
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Mr.  ViOLETT.  We  have  strict  low-middling  tinge,  and  low-middling 
tinge,  and  middling  stained.  Mr.  Neville,  as  I  understand,  says  that 
this  is  the  same  as  now.  But  here  are  two,  and' there  are  three.  It 
may  be  that  the  tinges  and  stains  that  I  have  in  mind  are  those  above 
miadlingj  I  am  referring  to  the  grade  below  middling,  middling  and 
below. 

Mr.  LunpoLD  Mandelbaum  (of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange). 
I  would  like  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Violett  admits  those  are  the  grades 
deliverable  on  contract ! 

The  Chairman.  He  stated  that  from  his  underetanding  there  were 
three  grades  deliverable  instead  of  two,  as  stated  by  Mr,  Neville. 

Mr.  Neviu-e.  He  stated  there  were  strict  low-middling  tinge  and 
low-middling  tinge  and  middling  stained ;  and  that  is  exactly  the  con- 
dition to-day.     It  has  been  so  smce  190S. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Neville  wants  to  know  whether  you  concede 
that  the  contract  upon  which  cotton  is  deliverable  now  in  New  York 
is  exactly  what  you  have  .just  outlined} 

Mr.  Violett.  As  to  stained  and  tinged  cotton  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Violett.  I  do  not  want  to  place  myself  in  the  position 

The  Chairman.  Really,  while  this  is  interesting,  it  is  not  directly 
germane  to  the  matter  we  have  under  consideration.  There  is  no  bill 
pending  before  this  committee  which  undertakes  in  any  way  to  alter 
or  amend  the  rules  of  any  cotton  exchange. 

Mr.  Violett,  No;  but  you  asked  me  if  I  had  any  suggestions. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  and  we  are  very  glad  to  have  your 
opinion. 

Mr.  Violett.  I  am  differing  from  Mr.  Neville,  and  the  production 
of  this  shows  I  am  correct — no;  I  stand  corrected.     He  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  1  see  that  your  remedies  refer  entirely  to  changes 
in  the  present  rules  and  practices  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 

Mr.  Violett,  Exactly.  As  to  the  stains  and  tinges,  Mr.  Nevflle 
is  correct,  and  I  am  incorrect. 

The  Chairman.  But,  as  I  said  just  now,  that  is  a  matter  the 
committee  does  not  care  to  take  the  time  to  go  into,  because  no  bill 
is  pending  relating  to  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Violett.  I  do  not  contradict  Mr.  Neville;  I  admit  that  he 
was  correct.  Now,  I  am  simply  defining  what  should  be  put  into 
the  by-laws  of  the  cotton  exchange  as  deliverable  on  contract  in 
connection  with  grades  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  this  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  bring  it  in,  but  I  have  understood  that  Mr.  Violett  s  position 
has  been  that  a  rule  or  principle  should  be  laid  down  to  the  effect 
that  the  revision  committee  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  must 
fix  its  differences  at  the  average  of  the  differences  of  a  certain  number 
of  southern  markets.  That  point  is  of  some  importance,  because 
I  understand  that  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  in  his  report 
tells  us  that  if  we  were  so  to  fix  our  differences,  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  would  be  free  from  criticism.  In  that  particular  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Violett  coincides  with  the  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions and  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  coincides  with  Mr. 
Atwood  Violett. 

I  had  hoped  to  get  on  the  record,  from  Mr.  Violett  himself,  a 
statement  of  this  principle  which  he  thought  ought  to  be  imposed 
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upon  the  revision  committee,  and  bearing  on  that  point  I  had  brought 
down  with  me  figures  showing  the  differences^which  existed  in  various 
southern  markets  af  the  time  of  the  revisions  in  New  York  from 
November,  1906,  down  to  the  present  time.  I  do  not  want  t« 
encumber  the  record  with  this,  ii  the  committee  does  not  feel  the 
matter  is  of  importance.  Perhaps  its  greatest  importance  arisa 
from  the  fact  that  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  has  su^ested 
that  this  method  of  fixing  differences  is  the  only  proper  one  for  us  to 
follow. 

The  Chaibhan.  If  I  do  not  speak  the  sentiment  of  the  committee 
in  what  I  shall  say  in  response  to  Mr.  Marsh,  I  wish  any  eentleman 
would  correct  me.  My  impression  would  be,  Mr.  Marsh,  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  your  figures  to  go  into  the  record,  or  for 
us  to  pursue  at  greater  length  the  question  as  to  any  chan^  that 
ought  to  be  made  or  might  he  made  in  the  rules  or  principles  guiding 
the  New  York  or  any  other  cotton  exchange,  for  the  reason  that  we 
do  not  pretend  to  have  any  right  to  go  into  a  Stat«  and  dictate  what 
the  rules  of  an  exchange  shall  be.  No  bill  presuming  to  exercise 
such  authority  is  pending  before  the  committee.  It  is  a  matter  of 
interest  in  general  discussion  of  the  subject,  but  I  do  not  beheve  it 
is  germane  to  this  particular  question. 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  think  you  are  correct,  that  it  is  not  at  all  germane. 

Mr.  Mandelbauu.  May  I  ask  one  question  I 

Mr.  VioLETT.  I  would  like  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  without  intei^ 
ruption.  These  gentlemen  will  have  their  day  m  court  when  I  get 
through. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  was  just  stating  to  Mr.  Marsh  that  the  committee 
does  not  care  to  go  into  any  matter  which  relates  to  the  internal 
government  of  anv  cotton  exchange.  We  have  no  bill  here  pre- 
suming or  undertaking  to  change  in  any  way  the  rules  or  principles 
by  which  these  exchanges  guide  their  busmess.  The  bill  we  are 
considering  is  one  to  prohibit  the  transmission  of  messages  relating 
to  future  contracts  in  cotton,  wheat,  and  other  farm  products  in 
which  there  is  no  delivery  intended;  and  therefore  we  do  not  care 
to  consider  a  matter  which  is  entirely  outside  of  that  question.  We 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  your  opinion  upon  the  advisability  of 
such  legislation. 

Mr.  VIOLETT.  The  point  I  want  now  to  impress  upon  you  is  that 
I  thought  there  were  more  grades  than  two  on  tinges  and  stained 
cotton. 

The  Chaibhan.  That  point  was  not  further  disputed,  and  the  com- 
mittee does  not  care  to  go  into  that  further,  for  the  reason,  as  I  have 
said,  that  we  are  not  attempting  to  alter  or  amend  the  rules  of  the 
exchanges.    That  is  entirely  beyond  our  province. 

Mr.  VIOLETT.  What  I  desire  to  do  is  to  read  this  with  my  statement. 
Let  me  go  over  it  again. 

2.  Eliminate  from  delivery  on  future  contractH  all  etained  cotboi  below  middlinf;  in 
grade,  and  all  tinged  cotton  below  low  middling;  (iierefore  only  one  of  stained  and 
only  one  of  tinged,  as  a  delivery  on  contract. 

Hake  strict  good  ordinary  the  lowest  Riade  deliverable  oa  contzact,  instead  of 
good  ordinary,  as  the  lowest  grade  deliver^le,  as  at  preeeat. 

There  is  nothing  more  important  in  the  formation  ot  the  contract 
than  that;  that  is,  in  the  formation  of  a  commercial  contract.  Tliose 
from  the  South  on  your  committee  know  what  good  (urdinaiy  cotten 
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They  know  the  general  run  of  it.  They  are  not  experts,  but 
ley  have  a  general  knowledge;  and  they  know  that  a  strict  good 
dinary  grade  should  be  the  lowest  grade  tenderable  on  a  contract 
ther  at  New  York  or  New  Orleans. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Violett,  when  we  asked  for^our  remedy  we 
iped  that  it  might  be  something  within  the  province  of  Congress, 
lit  since  we  see  that  it  is  not  the  committee  does  not  care  to  rallow 
le  matter  any  further.  We  will  be  glad,  however,  to  have  any 
linion  you  care  to  express  as  to  the  advisability  or  inadrisability  of 
le  bill  which  I  just  described  to  you;  but  we  would  not  care  to  fol- 
w  any  other  line  of  discussion. 

Mr,  Violett,  Would  you  like  me  to  leave  this  with  you  ? 
The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 
Mr.  Violett.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Marsh  a  question.  I 
d  not  intend  to  ask  any  questions,  but  as  long  as  Mr.  Marsh  makes 
e  inquiry  I  shall  reciprocate.  I  have  here  a  circular  I  addressed 
members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  in  the  summer  of  1908 : 
Yon  have  been  adviaed  u  members  of  the  New  York  CottoD  Bxchange  that  at  a 
ieting  of  the  board  of  managen,  on  July  20,  there  was  adopted  aubfltAntially  the 
lowing: 

A^ereas  complaint  has  been  made  tbAt  the  present  contMCt  lor  the  futuie  delivery 
cotton,  under  the  by-laws  and  rules  of  said  exchange,  is  open  to  criticism  in  some 
-ticulara;  and 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  of  the  United  States  Government,  in  its  recent 
lort  of  the  reaulta  of  ila  investigations  of  the  cotton  exchangee  of  this  country,  while 
phatically  upholding  the  neceeeity  of  such  exchanges,  and  particularly  the  neces- 
/  of  the  contracts  tor  the  future  delivery  of  cotton  as  made  on  the  New  York  and 
w  Orleans  cotton  exchanges,  has  suggested  certain  changes  in  the  by-laws  and 
ee  governing  the  future  contracts  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange;  and 
Aliereas  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  managers,  for  reasons  therein  stated,  reter- 
g  in  this  connection  to  section  3  of  the  charter  of  tlie  New  York  Cotton  Exchan^, 
it  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  board  of  mana^rs  to  give  the  most  careful  attention 
1  consideration  to  the  opinions  and  suggestions  of  its  members,  with  the  view  of 
ertaioing  what  chances,  if  any,  in  the  by-laws  and  rules  governing  the  future 
itract  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  are  required; 

(t  was  resolved  that  a  committee  of  7  members  of  said  exchange  should  be  ap- 
inted  to  act  on  the  resolutiona  hereinafter  referred  to.  This  committee  has  been 
pointed,  and  of  which  you  also  have  been  advised.  Among  the  resolutions  under 
lich  they  are  to  act  are  the  following: 

1)  Ascertain  in  every  way  possible  the  opinion  of  the  members  in  regard  to  the 
iating  methods  of  revision  of  grade  difFereuces  and  submit  to  the  board  of  managers 
a,  meeting  to  be  held  not  later  than  September  1,  1908,  suggestions  for  alterations 
the  by-laws  and  rules,  having  in  view  an  improvement  in  the  present  system  of 

The  members  of  that  committee  were  A.  R.  Marsh,  Richard  Sie- 
mbui^,  L.  Mandelbaum,  Charles  W.  Lee,  S.  T.  Hubbard,  Geoi^e  W. 
eville,  and  Georee  Brennecke. 
One  of  the  resolutions  was  this: 

(5)  Present  to  the  board  of  managers  the  results  of  the  inquiry  in  the  form  of  a 
m  or  alterative  plans  for  the  amendment  of  the  by-laws  and  rules  governing  future 
ntracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  such  plan  or  plans  to  oe  based  on  the 
inions  as  expresi^d  in  the  testimony  before  the  committee,  but  with  due  considera- 
m  of  the  interest  of  the  members  of  the  exchange  as  a  body  and  of  the  duties  of  the 
change  as  expressed  in  section  3  of  its  charter. 
The  second  resolution  is  as  follows: 

(2)  Make  an  investigation  as  complete  as  possible  of  these  opinions  and  su^estious 
persons  interested  in  the  contract  for  the  future  delivery  ot  cotton  on  the  New 
3rk  Exchange,  including  cotton  producers,  spinners,  merchants,  and  commission 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Marsh  has  intemipted  me  to  ask  me  a 
question,  and  I  want  to  sak  him  a  question,  and  the  only  wa^  I  can 
^t  at  it  is  to  read  this  to  jou,  as  irrelevant  as  it  may  be,  considering 
the  purposes  of  this  investigation.     Therefore,  I  hope  you  will  let  me 

The  Chaibman.  Proceed. 

Mr,  ViOLETT  (reading) : 

Ascertain  in  every  way  possible  the  opinion  of  the  membeia  in  leeard  to  the  existing 
method  of  Kvision  of  grade  differences  and  submit  to  the  board  of  nuuuigerB  at  ■ 
meetii^  to  be  held  not  later  than  September  1,  1908,  Buggeetions  for  alterations  of  the 
by-laws  and  rules  having  in  view  an  improvement  in  the  preeent  system  of  such 


They  have  never  made  a  report,  and  there  are  three  members  of 
that  committee  present  here  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  of  order  is  made  that  this  statement 
which  you  have  been  making,  and  which  I  presume  is  preliminary 
to  a  <}uestion,  refers  to  a  matter  which  is  not  pending  before  toe 
comnuttee, 

Mr.  ViOLBTT.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Marsh  asked  me  a  question 
and  I  am  simply  asking  him  a  question. 

The  Chaibman.  Wilfyou  please  ask  the  question,  and  then  we  can 
determine  as  to  its  relevancy. 

Mr.  VioLETT.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Marsh  why  this  committee  on 
revision  has  made  no  report  to  the  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  on  any  of  the  matters  which  were  brought  up,  except  a 
preliminary  report  t 

Mr.  Marsh.  The  committee  has  been  investigating  this  matter  and 
is  still  investigating  the  matter.  The  committee  found  itself  face  to 
•  face  with  much  more  eenous  questions  than  you  or  any  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  been  freely  talking  about  the  subject  had  any  idea  of. 
The  committee  has  realized  its  r^ponsibilities,  as  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  exchange  have  not.  Tne  committee  has  not  been  willing 
to  make  a  report  until  it  had  sifted  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  The 
committee  felt  that,  inasmuch  as  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  was 
under  fire ;  inasmuch  as  the  tendency  ot  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee was  contrary  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Corporations;  inasmuch  as  the  committee  was  sure  to  be  attacked  by 
you,  sir,  when  it  made  its  report 

Mr.  VIOLETT  (interrupting).  That  is  incorrect,  and  I  deny  it.  You 
have  no  right  to  make  any  such  statement  to  me. 

Mr.  Mabsb.  I  withdraw  that  statement,  then.  It  was  important 
that  the  committee  should  sift  the  matter  thoroughly  to  the  very  bot- 
tom and  have  indisputable  evidence  for  anything  they  might  recom- 
mend. 

Mr.  VioLETT.  My  reply  is  this:  The  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
had  a  special  committee  appointed  for  the  same  purpose  in  October, 
1908.  They  made  their  report  in  February,  1909,  and  I  would  Uke 
to  ask  Mr.  Thompson,  or  any  of  the  members  of  his  committee,  to-day, 
to  state  what  they  did  in  that  same  particular. 

Now,  why  has  it  taked  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  committee 
of  7  eighteen  months  to  do  what  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
did  in  Bve  months  t    That  is  what  I  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Flumley.  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  legislation 
proposed  in  the  Scott  bill  relative  to  the  prohibiting  of  the  use  of 
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the  mails  or  telegraph  in  transactioDs  on  the  cotton  exchanges  where 
deliverr  or  receipt  la  not  intended  by  the  parties  to  the  transaction  ? 

Mr.  ViOLETT.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Plumley,  You  do  not  approve  i 

Mr.  ViOLETT.  Absolutely  not.  Now,  Mr.  Marsh  has  made  a  state- 
ment before  your  committee — — 

The  Chairman.  The  matter  which  you  brought  up  between  yourself 
and  Mr.  Marsh  is  one  that  relates  wholly  to  the  internal  management 
of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  and  the  committee  does  not 
care  to  go  into  it  at  all. 

Mr.  ViOLETT.  As  long  as  he  makes  a  statement  before  your  com- 
mittee and  gives  the  reasons  here  why  they  have  not  made  a  report, 
I  show  you  that  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  appointed  a 
special  committee  for  the  same  purpose  in  October,  1908,  which  made 
its  report  in  five  months.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is,  if  this  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  can  make  a 
report  on  this  subject  in  five  months,  why  it  is  that  in  eighteen  months 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  New  York  exchange  has  made  no 
report. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  that  statement,  and  I  have  per- 
mitted it.  We  understand  it.  The  gentlemen  from  the  New  Or- 
leans exchange  are  here  to-day  and  will  be  able  to  answer  for  them- 
selves. Unless  you  have  any  further  statement  to  make,  we  will 
excuse  you.     We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  MANDELBAUH.  Mr.  Yiolett  made  one  statement  which  I  would 
like  to  put  on  record,  and  that  is  when  he  started  out  he  made  the 
claim,  or  a  positive  statement  under  oath,  that  he  represented  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange.  I 
dispute  that  fact,  and  I  want  him  to  state  his  authority  for  that  as- 
sertion. 

The  Chairman.  He  qualified  the  statement  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion of  mine.     I  do  not  think  the  record  is  badly  wrong. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchan^, 
is  present  this  morning,  and  if  so  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  hrni 
make  such  statement  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  Beall.  Before  he  begins,  I  would  like  to  know,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  whether  under  the  rules  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  a 
mere  majority  can  make  such  a  change  as  has  been  under  discussion. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  It  takes  two-thirds) 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  Then,  Mr.  Violett's  statement  might  be  correct,  that  a 
majority  was  with  him  and  still  a  change  could  not  be  made  ? 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  is  one  thing  in  connection 
with  that,  and  that  is  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  exchange 
elects  the  president,  vice-president,  and  board  of  managers,  and  if 
that  board  of  managers,  or  rather  the  management  of  the  exchange, 
is  considered  antagonistic  to  the  majority  of  the  exchange,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Violett,  that  could  not  be  the  case.  If  the  case  were  as  he 
states,  that  board  appoints  the  revision  committee  on  which  he  lays 
so  much  stress,  and  ii  the  case  was  as  he  states,  that  he  represents  a 
majority  of  the  exchange,  there  would  have  been  absolutely  nothing 
that  could  have  prevented  them  from  going  into  the  office  and  turn- 
ing those  men  out,  of  whom  he  complains  as  having  been  on  the 
board  for  two  or  three  years. 
36387— A  A  B— vol  2—10 38 
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It  is  an  important  point  in  the  matter  that  the  bj^-laws  of  tha 
exchange  can  only  be  enacted  or  changed  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  not  noticed  that  the  hour  of  12  had  been 
reached  and  passed,  and  therefore  I  will  ask  Mr.  Thompson  to  defer 
his  statement  until  the  afternoon  session. 

(Mr,  Violett  submitted  three  letters  which  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix.) 

(Thereupon,  at  12.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  conunittee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFFER   RECESS. 

The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking  ol 


TESTIHOITT  OF  MB.  W.  B.  THOHPSOH,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  VEV 
ORLEANS   COTTON  EZCHANaE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  thanks  you  for  the  privilege  you 
have  given  it  to  appear  before  you  and  express  the  views  of  the 
exchangee  upon  the  general  question  of  future  trading,  particularly 
upon  tli'j  attitude  and  the  manner  in  which  future  tradinc  is  con- 
ducted in  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange.  I  have  reduced  to 
writing  t  lie  discussion  on  this  subject,  as  a  basis,  in  order  that  I  may 
not  wasfo  am'  time  in  discursive  matter. 

The  New  CSrleans  Cotton  Exchange  thanks  you  for  the  opportunity 
g^ven  it  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  bills  designed  to  destroy  thfi 
system  of  trading  in  contracts  for  future  deliverv. 

I  hop  ■  I  may  t>e  excused  if,  by  way  of  introauction,  I  spend  a  few 
moments  in  explanation  of  my  interest  in  this  question.  I  am  in  the 
cotton  factorage  business.  I  make  advances  on  the  crop  and  sell 
consignments  on  commission.  It  is  a  spot  business  pure  and  simple. 
I  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  any  future  brokerage  concern,  and  if 
future  trading  is  abolished  it  makes  no  direct  pecuniary  difference  to 
me.  On  the  contrary,  if  I  took  a  sclhsh  and  shortsighted  view  of  the 
matter  I  would  say'  that  I  would  be  benefited  by  the  prohibition  of 
future  trading,  llie  development  of  the  interior  markets  has  been 
at  the  expense  of  the  New  Orleans  market.  The  interior  markets 
and  the  facilities  that  the  producer  enjovs  of  selling  his  crop  at  home 
are  all  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  the  future  contract  market. 
If  the  interior  buyer  could  not  hedge,  he  would  not  buy  in  any  great 
volume.  This  for  two  reasons.  He  could  not  afford  to  take  the 
chance  of  a  decline  pending  the  time  he  could  get  the  cotton  to  market. 
He  would  not  be  able  to  secure  the  money  with  which  to  pay  for  the 
cotton  if  he  carried  that  cotton  open  and  without  any  protection 
against  a  decline.  Thus  if  the  future  contract  market  was  abolished 
and  bxiyers  were  unable  to  buy  in  the  interior,  the  result  would  be 
that  miich  more  cotton  than  now  comes  would  then  come  to  New 
Orleans  for  sale.  This  would  necessarily  increase  the  number  of 
bales  handled  by  the  factors.  If,  therefore,  I  took  a  selfish  and  a 
superficial  view,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  abolishing  future  trading. 
But  in  the  lai^r  consideration  of  the  question,  I  reach  the  other 
conclusion.  AD  I  have  is  invested  in  the  farmer  and  the  crops  and 
in  cotton  lands.     If  future  trading  was  abolished,  what  I  would  gain 
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in  commissions  from  handling  more  cotton  would  be  more  than  offset 
by  what  I  would  lose  in  the  value  of  my  accounts  and  what  lands  I 
own.  I  am  convinced  that  if  you  destroy  the  future  market  you  will 
decrease  the  amount  realized  by  the  farmer  from  his  crops.  From 
motives  of  self-interest,  therefore,  and  from  sentiments  of  patriotism, 
I  am  against  any  measure  that  will  bring  about  this  unhappy  result. 

MOTIVE   AND   OBJECT. 

We  have  in  mind  the  pernicious  effects  and  the  disastrous  results 
of  the  mania  for  speculation  that  during  the  past  few  years  has  swept 
this  country.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  motive  hehind  the  anti- 
future  legislation  of  the  several  Southern  States  and  ■  the  motive 
behind  similar  legislation  here  proposed  proceeds  from  a  just  con- 
demnation of  the  evils  of  excessive  speculation.  At  the  outset  it  is 
our  earnest  desire  to  make  it  clear,  definite,  and  emphatic  that  we 
oppose  no  legislation  that  is  directed  against  the  evils  of  speculation. 
On  the  contrary,  we  not  only  appreciate  the  essential  wrong  of  the 
abuses  of  speculation,  but  we  realize  that  these  same  abuses  are 
gravely  detrimental  to  the  legitimate  cotton  trade  for  which  we 
stand  and  which  it  is  our  mission  to  conserve.  We  are  not  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  effort  to  purify  and  improve  any  system  of  trade,  but  are 
in  earnest  sympathy  and  cooperation  with  ail  such  efforts.  Our 
object  in  appearmg  before  you  is  not  to  obstruct  reform,  but  to  point 
out  to  you  the  truth,  very  plain  to  us,  that  such  legislation  as  is  here 
proposed  would  not  accomplish  the  good  results  intended.  We  are 
intent  upon  showing  you  tliat  this  proposed  legislation  ia  sweeping 
und  not  discriminating,  and  if  enacted  into  law  would,  while  destroy- 
hig  the  evil,  also  destroy  the  good  which  is  by  the  evil  already  assailed, 
and  would  result  in  concrete  disaster  to  the  most  important  interest 
of  the  South  ami  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  comprehensive  indus- 
tries of  the  world.  We  desire  to  show  you  that  the  benefits  of  legiti- 
mate future  trading  are  inherent  and  vital,  while  the  evils  that  have 
become  associated  therewith  are  incidental  and  parasitic;  that  the 
evil  and  the  good  may  be  clearly  differentiated,  and  that  it  is  entirely 
feasible  to  cast  out  the  evil  and  retam  the  good,  not  only  without 
injury  to  the  latter,  but  with  great  benefit  thereto. 

We  shall  first  ask  you  to  considerthe  natureof  thelegitimate contract 
for  the  future  delivery  of  cotton.  We  shall  then  call  your  attention 
to  the  place  that  this  contract  occupies  in  the  economy  of  the  entire 
cotton  trade  and  point  out  its  specific  beneficial  functions  which 
entitle  it  to  its  place  therein,  and  finally  we  shall  specify  the  abuses 
that  have  been  practiced  under  the  name  of  future  contract  trading 
and  suggest  the  remedies  therefor. 


THE    FUTURE    CONTRACT. 


A  contract  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  cotton  for  future  delivery 
is  not  a  vicious  invention  by  means  of  which  the  parties  thereto  can 
sell  or  buy  the  farmer's  cotton  at  a  price  fixed  by  tnemaelves,  without 
the  consent  and  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  farmer,  as  is  by 
many  persons  behevea.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  gambling  memorandum 
without  any  substantial  basis  of  promise  and  penalty,  as  many  seem 
to  suppose  it  to  be.  It  is  simply  an  obligation  entered  into  by  the 
two  parties  thereto  that  the  one  will  deliver  and  the  other  will  receive 
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a  certain  number  of  bales  of  cotton  at  a  certain  price  and  at  a  speci- 
fied time.  It  is  identical  in  principle  with  a  contract  for  the  pui^ 
chase  and  sale  of  any  other  commoditj  or  thing,  or  an  obligatioD  to 
do  a  certain  thing  at  some  specified  future  time.  It  shows  the  datf 
upon  which  the  trade  is  made,  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  bougfit 
and  sold,  the  price  to  be  paid  per  pound,  the  time  of  delivery,  the 
terms  and  conditions  agreed  upon  ty  both  buyer  and  seller,  and  is 
signed  and  secured  and  delivered  by  the  parties  thereto  or  their 
agents.  When  thus  drawn,  signed,  secured,  and  deUvered,  the  con- 
tract is  enforceable,  not  only  under  the  rules  of  the  exchange  in 
which  tlie  same  is  made,  but  in  the  courts  of  law.  The  contract 
thus  becomes  an  item  of  personal  property  which  the  owner  may 
hold,  and  at  maturity  demand  and  enforce  specific  performance  of 
its  terms,  or  if  he  finds  some  one  who  wishes  to  assume  his  place  in 
the  contract,  ho  may,  if  he  so  desires,  transfer  the  contract  to  such 
pei'son  for  whatever  consideration  he  is  willing  to  accept,  just  as  he 
could  transfer  any  other  item  of  personal  property.  The  transferee 
then  stands  in  the  place  of  the  original  party  to  the  contract  and 
assumes  the  latter's  rights  or  obligations,  and  can  hold  and  demand 

Serformance,  or  negotiate  the  contract  to  another  party  as  in  the 
rst  instance.  There  is  nothing  nefarious  or  spurious  about  the 
legitimate  contract  for  future  dehveiy.  As  an  item  of  property  it  is 
as  valid  as  a  promissory  note  and,  under  different  rules,  as  lawfully 
transferable.  We  will  ask,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  following  our 
argument  and  appreciating  our  point  of  view,  that  you  consider  the 
contract  for  future  delivery  as  a  contract,  legal  and  binding  and 
transferable,  as  it  truly  is,  and  not  as  a  knavish  invention  or  a  mem- 
orandum of  a  bet,  either  or  both  of  which,  unhappily,  a  number  ot 
earnest  but  uninformed  or  misinformed  persons  assume  it  to  be.  If 
we  thus  consider  the  future  contract  itself  and  disassociated  from 
the  abuses  that  are  ascribed  to  it,  we  will  be  able  to  form  a  justcr 
estimate  of  its  value  and  importance  to  legitimate  business.  After 
this  just  estimate  has  been  fixed,  we  can  more  wisely  and  with  le^ 
danger  of  doing  harm,  undertake  to  proceed  against  tne  abuses. 

CONTRAtrr   IS   AN   INSURANCE   POLICT. 

The  contract  for  the  future  delivery  of  cotton  is  an  intrinsic  part  of 
the  modem  system  of  marketing  the  crop  and  distributing  the  manu- 
factured product.  It  is  not  an  incident  or  experiment;  it  is  an  ele- 
mental factor.  To  the  dealer  in  cotton  and  to  the  manufacturer  of 
cotton  goods  it  is  an  insurance  policy,  protecting  him  from  loss  by 
reason  of  fluctuations  in  price,  just  as  his  fire  or  marine  insurance 
policy  protects  him  from  loss  by  fire  or  water.  His  fire  or  marine 
|)olicy  protects  him  from  the  loss  of  his  property;  his  future  contract 
protects  him  from  the  loss  of  his  profits.  His  fire  or  marine  policy 
protects  his  invested  capital;  his  future  contract  encourages  him  tn 
invest  his  capital.  His  policy  insures  the  assets  of  his  business;  lii> 
contract  insures  the  assets  of  his  enterprise.  Under  this  protectioQ 
the  cott<)n  trade  has  grown  to  its  present  enormous  proportions;  upon 
the  surety  of  this  protection  has  oeen  built  the  great  modem  sj-steni 
of  forward  trading,  whereby  the  market  has  been  broadened,  pn>dur- 
tion  stimulated,  an<l  consumption  enlarged.  If  the  future  contracl 
should  be  suddenly  eliminated  from  the  American  markets,  our  tndt 
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system  would  be  disoi^anized ;  both  merchant  and  manufacturer 
would  be  cast  from  their  long-used  moorings  adrift;  the  American 
traders,  and  the  American  traders  alone,  would  be  emasculated  and 
bound,  and  our  entire  cotton  trade  would  suffer  the  same  in  essence, 
difiering  onlj  in  extent  and  degree,  what  the  general  business  of  the 
country  woiild  suffer  if  suddenly  all  underwriters  in  America  were 
prohibited  from  issuing  policies  of  insurance,  and  all  Americans  were 
prohibited  from  securmg  this  protection  from  those  whose  country 
pennitted  them  to  sell  it. 

If  the  future  contract  should  be  eliminated  from  the  American 
markets,  these  evil  effects  would  fall  primarily  upon  the  American 
trade  and  would  force  our  traders  to  go  without  protection,  or  else 
to  depend  for  such  protection  upon  foreign  markets,  whose  interests 
are  the  reverse  of  the  producers  interests. 


Such  an  interference  with  the  cotton  business  would  be  destructive. 
When  we  consider  that  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  repre- 
sents more  than  $600,000,000  of  created  value  each  year,  and  from 
the  exports  of  this  crop  we  receive  annually  $400,000,000  of  foreign 
wealth  in  exchange;  when  we  consider  the  tremendous  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  both  in  the 
North  and  South,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees  whose 
Uvelihood  is  dependent  upon  this  industry;  when  finally  we  consider 
the  vast  army  of  cotton-land  owners,  producers,  and  laborers  whose 
welfare  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  price  of  cotton  and  the  stability 
of  the  market  therefor,  we  must  be  impressed  with  our  heavy  obliga- 
tion to  regulate  our  courses  by  wisdom  and  pnidence,  lest  we  lay  a 
reckless  hand  of  hurt  upon  our  people  and  our  country. 

BENEFTra. 

We  have  made  the  statement  that  the  future  contract  is  a  beneficial 
and  even  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  modem  cotton  and  cotton- 
goods  trade,  and  that  the  elimination  of  such  contract  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  serious  and  far-reaching  injury.  It  is  therefore  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  apprise  you  of  the  reasons  why  this  statement  is  true. 
We  will  not  go  exhaustively  into  the  details  of  this  relation,  but  will 
content  ourselves  with  a  brief  review  of  the  aahent  functions  and 
operations  of  the  future  contract. 

Future  trading  releases  the  producer  from  the  disastrous  alterna- 
tive of  carrying  the  surplus  of  the  crop  himself,  or  else  of  forcing  it 
upon  the  spinner  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  latter,  because  it  maKea 
possible  and  creates  a  demand  intermediate  between  the  producer 
and  the  spinner,  and  thereby  provides  a  more  even  and  gradual 
transfer  of^the  crop  to  the  spindle  from  the  field. 

Future  trading  sustains  and  enlarges  the  market  for  cotton  and 
cotton  goods,  and  thereby  stimulates  both  consumption  and  pro- 
duction, because  through  such  trading  the  dealer  in  cotton  and  the 
manufacturer  of  cotton  goods  may  each  provide  himself  with  an 
insurance  against  loss  by  reason  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  market, 
and  each  is  thereby  encourt^ed  to  extend  and  press  his  business  by 
soliciting  orders,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  to  be  filled  in  the 
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future.  From  these  propoaitions  foUow  the  important  corollarv 
that  future  trading  increases  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  tor  ha 
raw  material  and  decreases  the  price  of  the  manufactured  product 
to  the  consumer  thereof.  The  price  to  the  producer  is  increased, 
because  the  protection  afforded  oy  the  future  contract  enables  tin 
cotton  merchant  to  bid  for  cotton  a  price  in  which  is  figured  only 
his  profit  or  commission,  and  he  is  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  bidding 
a  lower  price  in  order  tliat  he  may  be  protected  against  any  decline 
in  the  market  that  miglit  occur  between  the  time  he  bought  the 
cotton  and  time  he  was  able  to  dispose  of  it.  The  price  of  the  mauu- 
factured  product  is  decreased  to  the  consumer  thereof  because,  by 
reason  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  future  contract,  the  spinner 
can  contract  to  sell  to  the  cloth  merchant  who  supplies  the  wearer 
of  the  goods,  at  a  price  covering  only  the  cost  of  manufacture  and 
the  spinner's  profit,  without  the  necessity  of  adding  thereto  a  suffi- 
cient margin  of  protection  against  an  advance  in  the  price  of  the 
raw  material  before  he  could  provide  himself  with  the  same  where- 
with to  fill  his  contract  with  the  cloth  merchant.  Future  trading 
used  as  an  adjunct  of  the  cotton  business  is  not  speculative;  it  enables 
the  trader  in  actual  cotton  to  avoid  speculation,  and  makes  hia  busi- 
ness  stable  and  safe. 

PRACTICAL  OPERATION  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  practical  operation  of  the  future  contract  under  the  foregoiiig 
propositions  is  illustrated  as  follows:  The  spinner  sohcita  orders  from 
the  cloth  merchant  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  latter  for  a  long  period 
ahead.  He  has  neither  the  goods  nor  the  raw  material  in  hand  with 
which  to  fill  the  order  solicited.  The  cotton  which  he  proposes  to  spin 
for  the  order  is  probably  not  yet  planted.  The  cloth  merchant  asks 
for  the  price  at  which  the  spinner  will  contract  to  deliver  the  goods  >t 
the  times  stated.  The  spinner  consults  the  quotations  of  the  future 
market  for  the  several  months  and  finds  that  he  can  buy  contracts 
for  the  desired  amount  of  cotton  at  certain  figures.  To  these  figures 
he  adds  the  cost  of  manufacture,  the  expenses,  and  his  profit,  and 
names  the  resultant  price  to  the  merchant.  When  the  contract 
between  the  spinner  and  the  merchant  is  closed,  the  former  gives  his 
broker  an  order  to  buy  future  contracts  for  enough  cotton  to  fill  his 
contract  with  the  merchant.  When  these  future  contracts  Bie 
bought  the  spinner  is  protected,  and  it  matters  not  to  him  or  to  the 
cloth  merchant  to  whom  he  has  sold,  whether  the  price  of  the  nv 
material  advances  or  declines.  As  he  needs  the  cotton  he  generally 
goes  into  the  spot  market  and  buys,  for  the  reason  that  he  can  there 
make  his  selection  and  get  the  exact  grade  and  staple  desired 
When  he  has  thus  made  his  purchase  he  orders  his  broker  to  sell  his 
future  contract,  it  having  performed  its  mission  of  insurance.  TTie 
broker  sells  the  contract  to  some  one  who  may  be  either  a  cotton 
dealer  wanting  the  same  protection  that  the  contract  has  given  thr 
first,  or  a  speculator  who  believes  that  the  price  of  cotton  will  advance 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  future  trading  was  not  permitted,  the  spinner 
in  the  instant  case  would  be  deterred  from  contracting  with  the  cloth 
merchant  on  the  basis  of  the  then  price,  unless  he  was  willing  to  take 
a  speculative  chance  that  the  price  of  the  raw  material  would  decliof 
or  would  not  advance.    But  the  chances  are  that  he  would  not  eon- 
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tract  ahead  at  all  unless  at  a  price  high  enough  to  cover  not  only  the 
cost  of  manufacture,  expenses,  and  his  profit,  hut  also  a  supposable 
advance  in  the  price  of  the  raw  matenal  between  the  time  at  which 
he  made  his  contract  and  the  time  at  wliich  he  would  be  able  to  buy 
the  cotton  with  which  to  fill  the  same.  Future  trading,  therefore, 
broadens  the  market,  increases  consumption,  and  makes  the  price  of 
manufactured  article  lower  to  the  consumer. 

Or  take  the  case  of  the  cotton  merchant  who  buys  from  the  pro- 
ducer and  sells  to  the  spmner.  Thia  merchant  may  solicit  orders 
from  the  spinoer  for  specific  grades  and  staples  for  deUvery  in  the 
future.  The  cotton  which  he  proposes  to  deliver  to  the  spinner 
might  not  yet  be  planted ;  yet,  under  the  protection  aflforded  by  the 
future  contract,  he  could  name  a  price  which  on  the  market  would 
cover  his  commissions  and  profit.  When  he  closed  the  contract  with 
the  spinner  he  would  protect  himself  against  an  advance  in  the 
market  by  buying  a  future  contract.  When  the  spinner  was  ready 
to  take  the  cotton,  the  merchant  would  go  into  the  market  and  buy 
the  specific  grades  and  staples,  at  the  then  market  price,  if  he  had  not 
bougnt  them  already.  When  he  had  so  bought  the  actual  cotton  the 
protective  mission  of  the  future  contract  would  have  expired,  and  he 
would  sell  it  to  some  one  who  probably  wanted  to  use  it  as  he  had 
used  it.  The  producer  reaps  a  share  of  benefit  from  the  protective 
feature  of  the  future  contract  in  the  imperative  forward  demandjthus 
created  for  his  cotton  long  in  advance,  possibly,  of  the  planting  of  his 
crop. 

Or  take  the  case  of  the  cotton  merchant  who  had  no  forward  con- 
tract with  the  spinner  and  no  present  orders  for  specific  grades.  He 
could  still  supply  a  market  to  the  producer  and  pay  the  maximum 
price,  provided  he  could  protect  himself  with  a  future  contract.  He 
would  consult  the  future  market  quotations,  and  would  bid  for  the 
cotton  a  price  which  on  these  quotations  would  allow  him  his  profit 
or  commissions  and  a  margin  for  expenses.  If  his  bid  were  accepted, 
he  woulil  at  once  sell  a  future  contract  to  cover  the  amount  of  his 
purchase,  and  hold  the  cotton  in  entire  security  until  such  time  as  hia 
spinners  came  into  the  market  again.  Upon  the  sale  of  the  cotton  to 
the  spinner  he  would  buy  back  his  future  contract,  its  protective 
naission  having  expired.  But  if  such  merchant  were  prohibited  from 
selling  a  future  contract  as  a  protection  against  his  purchase  of  spots, 
he  would  not  buy  the  spots  unless  he  was  willing  to  take  the  specu- 
lative chance  that  prices  would  advance.  And  he  would  not  take  the 
chance  at  all,  unless  he  could  buy  the  cotton  at  a  price  low  enough  to 
assure  liim  not  only  of  his  commissions  and  expenses,  but  low  enough 
to  protect  him  against  a  supposable  decline  in  price  that  might  occur 
between  the  time  at  which  ne  bought  the  cotton  and  the  time  at 
which  he  couki  place  it  with  the  spinner.  Future  trading  therefore 
enlarges  the  demand  for  cotton,  distributes  the  burden  of  carrying 
the  surplus,  and  makes  the  price  higher  to  the  producer. 

These  are  the  elemental  oenefits  of  future  trading  conducted  on 
legitimate  lines.  We  have  heEird  no  denial,  and  there  can  be  no 
denial,  that  these  results  follow  legitimate  trading.  The  beneficial 
office  of  the  legitimate  contract  is  not  debated,  and  it  is  not  debatable. 
The  system  is  in  danger  because  the  good  of  it  and  the  importance  of 
it  are  (jverlo<iked  or  purposely  ignored. 
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Up  to  this  point  we  have  asked  you  to  consider  only  the  good  that 
is  in  future  trading,  and  to  refrain  from  passing  judgment  upon  the 
good  and  evil  in  an  indiscriminate  admixture  or  average.  We  ask 
this  because  we  are  sure  that  by  considering  the  good  and  the  evil 
separately,  we  can  arrive  at  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  nature 
and  importance  of  eacli,  and  of  the  relationship  between  the  two, 
and  their  dependence  upon  or  independence  of  each  other. 

That  there  are  evils  m  connection  with  future  trading,  and  that 
iniquities  and  wrongs  have  been  committed  under  the  name  and  in 
the  practice  of  future  trading,  we  freely  admit.  We  earnestly  con- 
demn these  evils  and  wrongs.  We  are  not  only  willing,  but  anxious, 
to  join  hands  with  all  who  are  endeavoring  to  destroy  these  evils 
ana  correct  these  wrongs.  We  find  no  fault  with  the  motives  of  the 
legislators  of  the  several  States  of  the  Southj  nor  with  the  motives 
of  the  gentlemen  who  are  proposing  the  legislation  here,  in  so  far 
as  these  motives  move  toward  the  destruction  of  the  evils  and 
wrongs  of  speculation.  But  we  do  find  fault  with  and  oppose  indis- 
criminating  legislation  which,  in  a  laudable  effort  to  destroy  the  bad 
neglects  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  a  great  good  is  likewise 
threatened;  which  does  not  perceive,  or  refuses  to  perceive,  that 
the  two  are  easily  separable,  and  that  not  only  is  it  entirely  feasible 
to  destroy  the  evil  without  injury  to  the  good,  but  that  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  evil  shall  be  destroyed  in  order  that  the  good  msr 
survive. 

The  evils  that  have  become  associated  with  future  tradii^  are  three 
in  number^the  bucket  shop,  excessive  speculation,  and  the  uncom- 
mercial contract.  These  three  abuses  have  brought  the  system 
into  disrepute  and  have  provoked  the  attack  that  is  threatening 
the  life  of  the  system  itself.  The  system  is  attacked  not  because 
the  evils  are  inherent,  not  because  the  evils  can  not  be  eliminated 
without  destroying  tlie  system,  but  because  the  aggravating  character 
of  the  abuses  lias  aroused  a  feeling  of  resentment  so  furious  that  for 
the  time  being  discriminating  justice  has  been  blinded  and  silenced. 

THE    BUCKET    SHOP. 

A  bucket  shop  is  a  place  where  wagers,  not  contracts,  are  made. 
Nothing  is  ever  bought  or  sold  in  a  Ducket  shop  and  no  legal  or 
enforceable  trades  are  made  there.  It  is  a  gambling  proposition  sim- 
ple and  without  qualification.  The  keeper  deals  a  game  against  his 
victims  and  what  they  lose  he  wins.  Millions  of  bales  of  cotton  may 
be  ostensibly  bought  and  sold  iu  a  bucket  shop,  with  absolutely  no 
effect  upon  the  market  or  trade.  The  sole  and  only  excuse  for 
associating  the  bucket  shop  with  the  future-trading  BVstem  is  because 
the  bucket  shop  has  selected  the  fluctuations  ol  the  future  market  as 
tlie  issues  upon  which  it  makes  its  beta.  The  sole  and  only  respon- 
sibility of  the  future-trading  system  for  the  bucket  shop  hes  in  the 
ivmote  suggestion  that  the  former,  in  legitimate  business  conduct, 
makes  quotations  which  the  latter  steals  and  manipulates  for  the 
purpcjse  of  fleecing  its  victims.  No  legitimate  trader  or  decent  mer^ 
oliant  willingly  tolerates  the  bucket  shop.  Unfortunately,  because 
of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  the  bucket  ahop  and  because 
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of  the  adroit  efforts  of  the  keepers  thereof,  for  self-protection,  to 
muddy  the  watera  and  confuse  identities,  many  persons  erroneously 
and  unjustly  call  by  the  name  of  "bucket  shop"  any  place  where 
future  tradmg  is  conducted,  and  give  the  rankest  bucket  shop  the 
name  of  "exchange," 

The  remedy  for  the  bucketrshop  evil  is  simple.  The  bucket  shop 
is  not  a  part  of  any  system  or  buamess;  it  is  a  distinct  and  character- 
istic institution.  It  is  easily  defined  and  located.  A  direct  law 
would  reach  it  and  pluck  it  up  and  cast  it  out  of  the  Stat«  or  Nation 
without  injuring,  involving,  or  touching  any  legitimate  interest 
whatsoever. 

SPECULATION. 

Excessive  speculation  in  cotton  is  the  second  evil  attributed  to 
future  trading.  It  is  true  that  future  trading  makes  possible  the 
injurious  speculation  complained  of,  but  the  relationship  between 
the  two  is  no  closer  than  the  relationship  between  any  beneficial 
privilege  and  the  abuse  thereof.  It  is  well  enough,  and  praiseworthy 
and  wise  to  remove,  in  so  far  as  we  may,  temptations  to  the  frailties 
of  mankind;  but  if  we  undertake  to  prevent  injurious  speculation  by 
destroying  all  opportunities  to  speculate,  we  shall  have  to  begin  by 
closing  practically  every  avenue  of  human  activity  and  end  by  am- 
hilating  the  human  race.  The  test  of  a  reform  is  in  the  net  result. 
A  legal  and  beneficial  system  of  business  should  not  be  overthrown 
for  the  sake  of  preventmg  certain  persons  from  practicing  an  abuse 
injurious  to  both  the  system  and  themselves.  A  true  reform,  which 
is  a  discerning  reform,  acts  on  this  rule.  The  use  of  a  bad  principle 
is  a  wrong;  the  misuse  of  a  good  principle  is  an  injustice.  The  wrong 
shoul<l  be  punishe<l  by  destruction,  the  injustice  by  correction. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  even  in  the  legitimate  exchanges  a  great 
many  contracts  for  the  future  delivery  of  cotton  are  bought  and 
sold  for  a  purely  speculative  purpose,  but  in  the  frenzy  of  specu- 
lation that  nas  but  recently  swept  the  country,  this  is  equ^y  true 
of  all  other  commodities  and  things.  Speculation  rampant  is  no 
respecter  of  commodities  or  issues.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider whether  this  particular  evil  complained  of  may  not  be  due 
more  to  the  tendency  of  the  time  than  to  the  nature  of  the  business. 
Again,  before  we  condemn  speculation  in  entirety,  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  consider  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  kinds  of  speculation,  between  illegitimate  and 
legitimate  speculation,  between  speculation  that  is  wholly  bad  and 
speculation  that  may  be  and  is  beneficial.  We  believe  that  there 
is  such  a  distinction  and  our  conclusion  is  this:  When  a  man  in  no 
wise  incapacitated  by  reason  of  ignorance,  weakness,  or  lack  of  means, 
or  disqualified  by  reason  of  a  position  or  relation  of  trust,  buys  or 
sells  a  commodity  or  tiling  or  its  representative,  which  is  an  enforce- 
able contract  therefor,  because  he  thinks  it  is  cheap  or  dear,  and 
because  he  thinks  that  he  can  subsequently  dispose  of  his  holding 
at  a  profit,  the  speculation  is  legitimate,  not  necessarily  harmful 
to  the  individual  and  almost  necessarily  beneficial  to  the  market 
for  the  commodity  in  which  he  trades.  But  when  a  man  not  so 
qualified  and  capacitated  as  specified,  undertakes  to  speculate,  or 
when  any  man  merely  wagers  that  a  certain  event  or  tendency 
may  or  may  not  occur,  or  if  having  bought  or  sold  a  commodity  or 
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thing  or  a  contract  therefor,  he  enters  into  a  conspiracy  with  others, 
or  uses  some  accidental  power  of  his  own,  to  depresa  or  advance 
the  price  of  tlie  commodity  or  thing  beyond  its  Intimate  value,  to 
the  hurt  of  the  bona  fide  nolders  or  or  traders  in  such  commodity, 
the  speculation  is  illegitimate,  hurtful  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
market  in  wliich  lie  trades.  Legitimate  speculation  aA  here  defined 
is  a  benefit  to  the  cotton  market,  in  that  it  supplies  a  demand  for 
the  commodity  at  a  time  when  the  demand  for  consumption  u 
absent  or  in  aoeyance,  and  thereby  aids  in  carrying  the  temporary 
surplus  of  supply  over  demand.  It  ia  further  beneficial  in  that 
it  brings  to  the  future  market  a  larger  supply  of  both  buying  and 
selling  contracts,  wliich  to  that  extent  facifitates  both  merchant 
and  manufacturer  in  making  quick  and  advantageous  hedges  of  his 
specific  contract  and  of  his  specific  purchases  and  sales.  Ill^ti- 
mate  speculation  as  here  defined  is  wholly  demoralizing  and  bad. 
It  helps  no  one  and  injures  everyone  and  should  be  destroyed. 

The  evil  of  excessive  and  hurtful  speculation  is  somewhat  more 
difficult  to  reach  than  the  bucket-shop  evil,  but  it  can  be  reached, 
and  if  not  destroyed  it  can  be  materially  lessened.  A  popular 
arraignment  of  speculation  in  cotton  contracts  is  based  upon  the 
charges  that  men  in  moderate  circumstances  have  been  reduced  to 
poverty  and  goaded  into  crime  by  their  losses  in  speculation;  that 
employees  by  reason  of  their  losses  have  been  driven  to  embezzlement 
and  theft;  that  men  in  positions  of  trust  have  been  by  reason  of 
losses  in  cotton  speculation  or  of  a  desire  for  gain,  tempted  into  the 
appropriation  of  funds  belonging  to  others.  We  believe-  that  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  these  (lisasters  proceed  from  bucket-shop  gam- 
bling, and  that  with  the  complete  elimination  of  the  bucket  shop,  the 
number  of  these  unliappy  incidents  would  be  comparatively  small. 
But,  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  this  argument,  that  this  class  of  specu- 
lators do  operate  in  the  legitimate  exchanges  where  a  hundred-bale 
contract  is  the  minimum  trade  permitted,  we  still  declare  that  they 
can  be  practically  eliminated  and  the  problem  thereby  nearly  solved. 
The  result  can  be  largely  accomplished  by  restrictions  preventiji^the 
broker  from  executing  any  order  unless  the  same  is  accompanira  by 
a  cash  deposit  large  enougli  to  be  proliibitive  to  the  smaller  specula- 
tor and  restrictive  to  the  larger,  and  by  prohibiting  a  broker  from 
accepting  an  order  from  any  employee  of  any  person,  firm,  corpora- 
tion, or  trust  company,  unless  said  order  is  accompanied  by  the 
written  consent  of  such  employer. 

UNCOUMERCIAL    CONTRACT. 

The  third  evil  to  be  considered  is  found  in  the  terms  of  the  future 
contract  itself  and  in  the  rules  of  delivery  and  settlement  thereunder, 
resulting  in  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  market  and  upon  the  price 
of  cotton  by  the  delivery  of  cotton,  or  tender  of  delivery,  on  such 
contract  and  under  such  rules.  A  contract  giving  an  unaue  advan- 
tage to  either  seller  or  buyer  is  not  only  a  contaminating  element 
per  se,  but  it  also  invites  and  facihtates  the  formation  and  the  oper- 
ations of  those  combinations  of  speculators  which  demoraUze  a 
market  and  injure  legitimate  traders  oy  the  sheer  force  of  8peculati\  e 
activity.  Logically  this  evil  should  oe  considered  under  the  head 
of  illegitimate  or  wrongful  speculation,  as  heretofore  delmed,  but 
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in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  principle  involved,  we  give  it  sep- 
arate consideration.  Such  a  contract  not  only  fails  to  perform  the 
legitimate  functions  of  a  future  contract,  but  it  puts  a  premium 
upon  illegitimate  usage.  It  not  only  fails  to  afford  protection  to 
the  legitmiate  trader,  but  it  throws  the  freebooter  of  speculation 
upon  his  back.  It  facilitates  manipulation  and  nullifies  foresight. 
A  contract  that  is  not  fair  is  a  reproach  and  can  not  survive.  A 
contract  that  offers  inducements  to  the  speculative  seller  by  giving 
him  an  unfair  advantage,  or  to  the  speculative  buyer  by  giving  an 
unfair  advantage,  is  contrary  to  pubnc  policy  and  should  oe  made 
unlawful,  if  it  is  not  already  unlawful.  The  unfair  contract  affords 
a  striking  instance  of  the  unjust  application  of  a  just  principle. 
But  the  remedy  for  this  wrong  application  lies  not  in  depnving  the 
individual  of  his  right  to  contract,  but  in  protecting  him  from  the 
injurious  operation  of  an  inequitable  contract. 

The  remedy  for  the  evil  of  the  unfair  contract  is  very  plain  and 
of  easy  accomplishment.  A  law  establishing  a  national  standard 
of  classification  of  the  marketable  grades  of  cotton,  upon  which 
standard  all  arbitrations  on  contract  deliveries  must  be  made, 
prohibiting  any  contract  on  which  can  be  delivered  unmarketable 
cotton  or  useless  stuff,  or  cotton  of  a  value  uncertain  and  not  readily 
ascertainable,  and  providing  that  all  cotton  delivered  on  contract 
shall  be  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  actual  differences  in  the  spot  value 
of  the  grades  delivered  on  the  market  and  at  the  time  of  delivery, 
would  effectually  and  immediately  eradicate  this  evil  influence. 


Thus  it  seems  plain  that  the  legitimate  future  contract  is  in  itself 
entirely  legal  ami  honest,  and  has  m  the  evolution  of  the  cotton  trade 
become  a  necessary,  if  not  an  indispensable,  factor  in  the  proper  and 
advantageous  marketing  and  distribution  of  the  cotton  crop  and  the 
manufactured  product.  It  also  seems  plain  that  the  future  contract, 
by  reason  of  its  protective  and  auxiliary  functions,  has  become  so 
assimilated  by  the  cotton  trade  that  it  can  not  be  eliminated  except  at 
the  cost  of  demoralizing  a  great  industry  and  crippUng  a  great  people. 
It  further  seems  plain  that  the  evils  complained  of  are  not  inherent  in 
the  system  of  legitimate  contract  trading,  but  merely  incident  thereto, 
and  can  be  elimmated  therefrom  with  no  hurt  to  the  system  itself,  but 
with  benefit  thereto.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  follows  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  not  only  our  legislators,  but  of  our  exchanges  and  of  everyone 
who  has  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  South  and  of  the  nation,  to  vig- 
orously attack  and  tiestroy  the  evil,  but  no  less  steadfastly  to  sustain 
and  encourage  the  good. 

The  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  defends  no  evil.  Our  laws  and 
niles  in  force  at  this  time  represent  tlie  best  thought  of  our  mem- 
bers aided  by  the  sound  suggestions  of  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith, 
Commissioner  of  Corporations,  and  reinforced  by  his  approval.  We 
have  taken  counsel  not  only  with  the  commissioner,  out  also  with 
leading  cotton  producers  and  manufacturers,  and  our  conclusions 
have  been  reached  under  stress  of  a  full  appreciation  of  our  duty  and 
obligation,  not  to  any  particular  interest  or  faction,  but  to  the  cotton 
trade  at  large.  We,  however,  are  not  yet  satisfied.  We  will  welcome 
further  investigation  and  scrutiny,  and  will  pay  earnest  heed  to  all 
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reasonable  suggestioDs  looking  toward  the  improvement  of  the  cotton 
contract  and  the  cotton  trade;  but  we  are  convinced  that  auch  im- 
provement will  not  come  through  destructive  le^slation;  it  will  come 
through  constructive  endeavor. 

IHFOBTANCE. 

It  is  a  momentous  issue  here  discussed.  It  is  not  a  matter  (at 
casual  legislation.  We  are  tampering  with  a  great  trade  system  and 
with  the  welfare  of  millions  of  people.  We  should  be  carenil  in  deal- 
ing with  questions  of  this  great  consequence.  We  should  consider 
deeply  the  fundamentals  of  the  problem  and  not  be  led  into  essential 
error  by  a  vindictive  assault  upon  superficial  issues.  The  future 
holds  great  promise  for  the  American  cotton  producer  and  For  the 
American  cotton  manufacturing  trade.  We  can  not  afford  to  take 
the  chance  of  nullifying  this  promise  by  a  heedless  conflict  with 
immutable  economic  laws  which  no  Congress  can  alter  or  repeal. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  finished  with  the  formal  part  of  my  talk, 
and  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  committee  the  other  mem- 
bers of  my  committee,  Mr,  Edmund  J.  Glenny,  who  is  vice-president  l 
of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  and  who  is  very  familiar  with  I 
the  new  rules  and  with  the  warehouse  and  delivery  end  of  our  future 
contract  proposition;  Mr.  William  F.  Pinckard,  who  is  the  president 
of  the  Future  Brokers'  Association,  of  New  Orleans;  and  Mr.  John  F. 
Clark,  who  is  the  chairman  of  our  committee  on  revision.  It  is  a  spot 
committee  entirely.  Now,  the  gentlemen  I  have  named  and  myself 
are  at  your  service,  and  any  questions  that  the  committee  desire  to  ask 
we  will  be  pleased  to  answer  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

The  Chaibhan.  Do  any  members  of  the  committee  wish  to  ask  any 
questions  of  Mr.  Thompson  ? 

Mr.  Leveb.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  some  practical  questions,  unless 
some  of  these  gentlemen  wish  to  address  the  committee  on  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  interrogate 
Mr.  Thompson  now,  and  let  them  say  anything  they  may  have  to  say 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Lever.  Mr.  Thompson,  what  is  the  membership  of  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange ! 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  think  it  is  now  something  over  400. 

Mr.  Lever.  How  many  of  those  men  are  members  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Thohpsos.  I  could  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Lever.  I  really  do  not 
know.  I  have  not  looked  that  matter  up  at  all.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  are  a  great  many.  I  know  we  have  a  good  manv  members. 
however,  who  are  memoers  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Excnange. 

Mr.  Lever.  How  many  members  of  the  Liverpool  exchange  are 
members  of  your  exchange  also  t 

Mr.  Thoupson.  I  could  not  tell  you  that  accurately. 

Mr.  Glenny.  I  will  answer  that  for  you.  There  are  none.  The 
Liverpool  exchange  does  not  permit  an  English-bom  subject  to 
become  a  member  of  this  exchange.  They  have  a  system  of  asso- 
ciate membership,  which  gives  simply  the  privilege  of  doin^  bu^ess 
on  a  smaller  commission,  but  without  the  benefit  of  any  voice  in  any 
legislation  or  anvthing  tending  to  the  conduct  of  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Lever.  L'nder  that  have  you  the  right  of  conducting  business  I 
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Mr.  Glennt.  Those  associate  members  have  no  rights  except  to  do 
business  there  on  a  reduced  commiasion.  They  have  no  right  to  enter 
protests  as  to  the  construction  of  their  rules  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Leveb.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  many  members  of  your 
exchange  are  associate  members  of  the  Liverpool  exchange! 

Mr.  Glbnny.  a  small  percentage,  a  very  small  percentage.  I  could 
□ot  tell  you  the  exact  figures,  but  only  those  who  do  a  Liverpool  busi- 
ness. The  only  object  in  being  a  member  is  to  do  that  Liverpool 
business  at  a  reduced  commission. 

Mr.  Lever.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  many  members  of  your 
exchange  are  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  1 

Mr.  Glennt,  Not  positively.  That  information  could  be  very 
easily  obtained.  I  think  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  men 
could  probably  answer  that  better  than  we  could. 

Mr.  Lever.  Mr.  Neville,  can  you  give  us  that  information  for  the 
record? 

Mr.  Mandelbaum,  We  have  put  in  evidence  the  membership  of 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  which  contains  the  name  of  every 
member  of  the  New  Orleans  exchange  who  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  exchange. 

Mr.  Lever.  If  it  is  already  in  the  record,  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Thompson,  you  have  made  the  statement  that  the  abolition  of 
future  trading  would  reduce  the  price  of  cotton  paid  to  the  producer 
of  cotton.  Will  you  elaborate  that  a  little  more  fully  and  tell  us  just 
how  that  would  nappen  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  suggested  in  my  statement, 
it  would  narrow  the  market.  One  of  the  most  influential  factors  in 
creating  a  good  and  active  demand  for  cotton  is  the  forward  demand 
that  is  created — the  obligations  that  spinners  and  merchants  have 
entered  into  to  use  a  certain  amount  of  cotton.  Now,  they  we  able 
to  do  that  by  reason  of  the  future  contract.  They  are  able,  as  I  tried 
to  explain,  in  this  way  to  do  that.  The  spinner, for  instance,  will  take 
orders  way  ahead  for  goods.  That  creates  a  demand  on  his  part  for 
cotton.  It  makes  no  difference  what  the  fluctuations  in  the  cotton 
are,  he  wants  to  get  that  cotton  and  manufacture  it  and  sell  it  as  the 
time  comes  around.  When  that  is  done  it  creates  a  demand  that  is 
waiting  for  the  cotton  when  it  comes;  it  makes  no  difference  what 
the  price  may  be  at  that  time,  there  is  a  demand  for  that  cotton: 
and  we  all  know  that  the  extent  of  the  demand  regulates  the  price  of 
the  cotton. 

Mr.  Lever.  In  other  words,  the  demand  for  the  future  contract, 
as  it  were,  puts  the  price  upon  the  spot  cotton  at  the  time  i 

Mr.  Thompson.  Oh,  no;  I  mean  this.  I  mean  that  the  demand 
for  the  actual  cotton  is  made  possible  because  the  spinner  or  the 
merchant  can  protect  himself  by  executing  a  future  contract. 

Mr.  Lever.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  there  any  appreciable  relation- 
ship between  the  price  of  a  future  contract  and  the  price  of  spot 
cotton  in  an  interior  point  % 

Mr.  Thompson.  1  es,  sir;  there  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Lever.  It  is  a  fact  that  interior  merchants  buying  spot 
cotton  base  their  prices  to  the  producer  upon  quotations  of  future 
contracts  I 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  believe  they  do. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  believe  they  do  i 
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Mr.  Thompson.  I   believe   they  do.     However  they  base  it,  tli  [ 
resultant  price  is  not  always  the  same.     The  futures  may  be  Bti  J 
certain  finure,  and  one  day  they  will  bid  50  points  on  for  a  certn  ' 
grade  and  futures  may  be  lower,  and  in  order  to  get  that  grade  thr 
may  bid  60  points  on.     That  is  the  base,  but  not  an  inflexible  baa 

Mr.  Lever.  That  is  true;  but  the  future  contract  price  ent« 
largely  and  almost  entirely  into  the  making  of  the  spot  price  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No;  if  "you  will  excuse  me,  I  would  not  like  tol 
quoted  to  a  statement  as  broad  as  that.  The  supply  and  demau 
really  make  the  price  of  cotton.  Now,  the  variations  in  the  futuj 
contract  may  temporarily  disturb  that;  but  m  a  properly  regulate 
future  contract  it  will  come  back.  Now,  they  use  the  future  con 
tract— that  is,  the  quotations  in  the  future  market — as  the  basis  fi  !" 
these  bids,  because  they  are  able  to  figure  on  that  basis  so  that  thf 
can  hedge  themselves;  don't  you  see  ? 

Mr.  Lever,  And  for  the  time  being,  in  a  given  spot  market,  th 
local  spot  merchant  bases  the  price  to  the  producer  upon  the  futui 
price? 

Mr,  Thompson.  Do  you  mean  the  man  who  is  buying  from  tli  f" 
producer  ? 

Mr.  Lever.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson,  He  has  instnictions  to  buy  so  many  points  oipr 
or  off?  '^ 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes.  ' 

Mr.  Lever.  We  all  understand  that.  ipr 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IjEver,  You  made  the  statement  a  moment  ago  that  futuif" 
trading  had  a  tendency  to  give  stability  to  prices.     Is  that  a  fact ! 

Mr.  Thompson.  Properly  conducted,  it  is,  air.     I  mean  by  thi  " 
that  if  it  were  not  for  future  trading  whereby  the  distribution  of  th 
crop  could  be  made,  we  would  have  much  more  violent  fluctuatio[ 
up  and  down.     For  instance,  we  know  that  in  the  South  most  of  th 
cotton  is  sold  within  a  few  months.     The  crop  is  not  marketed  as :  ' 
ought  to  be;  it  is  marketed  precipitately.     Now,  if  there  were  onl 
the  actual  user  of  cotton,  the  manufacturer  of  cotton,  to  whom  tli 
producer  could  sell,  then  it  stands  to  reason  that  when  this  grei  Q 
volume  of  cotton  came  on  the  market  at  this  particular  time  an  ' 
there  was  only  one  limited  class  of  men  who  bought  that  cotton,  a  '■ 
tliey  would  have  to  <!o  would  be  to  stand  aside,  and  the  price  (  ■ 
cotton  would  descend  and  descend  until  such  prices  were  reachs  " 
as  they  were  willing  to  go  in  and  buy  at,  and  they  would  get  th 
cotton  at  a  bargain.  ■ 

Mr,  Lever.  If  we  should  ever  reach  such  a  condition  as  that  i  - 
the  South,  when  the  country  was  filled  with  warehouses  in  which  th 
farmers  might  warehouse  tneir  cotton,  and  the  farmer  had  reache 
such  a  comlition  of  financial  strength  as  to  be  able  to  market  In  ' 
cott<»n  throughout  the  entire  twelve  months  of  the  year  instead  « ^ 
through  three  months  of  the  year,  would  you  not  say  that  the  abo ' 
lition  of  future  trading  would  have  the  effect  of  depressing  the  pric 
to  the  producer  1 

Jfr,  Thompson.  Not  particularly,  in  that  direction.  If  they  wer  ' 
able  to  cure  this  defect  in  the  marketing,  they,  of  course,  would  no  ' 
nce<l  the  future  contract,  so  far  as  that  particular  defect  is  concerned 
but  that  would  not  eliminate  the  necessity  for  the  future  contract 
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ecause  the  future  contract  is  a  part  of  the  system.  There  are  other 
eneficial  features  of  the  future  contract  that  even  the  proper  mar- 
eting  of  cotton  would  not  enable  us  to  do  without. 

Mr.  IjETER.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  the  tremendous  and  violeDt 
uctuations  that  we  have  seen  from  time  to  time  on  the  various 
Kchanges  of  the  world,  the  Liverpool,  New  Orleans,  and  New  York 
Kchanges,  in  the  future  contract  nave  a  tendency  to  upset  business 
od  upset  prices  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Of  course  they  have;  but  I  think  you  will  find 

you  consult  the  record,  that  those  fluctuations  were  as  violent 
eiore  they  had  future  trading  as  they  have  been  since. 

Mr.  Lever.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  commodities  in  which  there  are  no 
iturc  tradings  there  are  fluctuations  as  violent  as  in  commodities 
1  which  we  have  future  trading  f 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  think  not? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  think  not;  but  the  basis  or  level  of  value  that 
ou  get  for  those  commodities  is  lower  than  the  level  of  values  that 
ou  get  for  commodities  in  which  there  is  future  trading.  In  other 
■ords,  in  those  commodities  where  there  is  no  future  trading,  where 
iie  public  can  not  come  in  and  compete  with  those  particular  intere- 
sts that  use  those  commodities,  you  do  not  have  fluctuation.  The 
rice  of  a  trust-controlled  commodity  hardly  ever  fluctuates.  It  is 
ery  steady,  but  at  a  low  level. 

Mr.  Lever.  Take  the  case  of  hay.  Are  the  fluctuations  in  the 
rice  of  hay  as  violent  as  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  cotton  1 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  could  not  say,  but  I  think  not.  I  Imow  very 
ttle  about  hay,  to  tell  the  truth. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  know  that  hay  is  one  of  the  great  crops  of  this 
ountiy?  • 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  I  know  it  is  one  of  our  great  crops. 

Mr.  Lever.  In  value  it  is  greater  than  cotton,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  really  do  not  know.  I  am  not  up  on  the  statbtics. 
)o  we  export  hay  ? 

Mr.  Lever.  I  presume  so.     I  do  not  know  in  what  proportion. 

Mr.  ThOjMPsom.  You  see,  the  great  proportion  of  our  cotton  crop 
hat  we  export  is  surplus.  The  surplus  over  domestic  consumption 
i  what  gives  cotton  a  character  that  other  things,  like  wool,  and 
ther  thmgs  that  we  do  not  export  but  consume  ourselves,  do  not 
ave.  That  is  what  gives  cotton  a  different  character,  and  it  is 
overncd  by  somewhat  different  rules  from  these  other  commodities. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  mentioned  some  time  ago  the  evil  of  excessive 
peculation,  and  you  spoke  of  your  desire  to  eliminate  that  evil  as 
ar  as  possible. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lever.  If  the  bill  we  have  under  consideration  looked  only  to 
he  elimination  of  excessive  or  gambling  transactions  pure  and  simple, 
s  we  fppl  that  they  are — we  will  put  it  in  that  language,  at  least — 
ou  would  have  no  objection  to  tliat  bill,  would  you  1 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  would  have  no  objection  to  that  bill  provided  it 
id  that  thing.  In  other  words,  I  mean  this,  that  if  it  prohibited 
'hat  we  call  or  generally  understand  as  rank  gambling,  I  would  not 
ave  any  objection  to  that;  but  I  would  not  want  to  give  my  assent 
0  a  bill  that  would  not  only  prevent  that,  but  would  prevent  what 
re  call,  and  what  I  think  is,  legitimate  speculation. 
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Mr.  Lever.  Have  you  read  the  Scott  bill  carefuUyl 

Mr.  Thompson,  Yea:  I  have. 

Mr.  Lahb.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  right  there* 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lamb.  What,  in  your  jut^ment,  would  be  the  effect  of  tin 
enacting  of  the  Scott  bill  into  law  upon  this  B^tem  of  hedging  thit 
you  have  so  ably — if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so — presented  here  to 
this  committee  t 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say^  sir.  I  do  not  know. 
I  am  not  a  law^'pr  and  I  am  not  familiar  widi  those  questiona.  I 
could  not  say.  I  am  afraid,  from  the  reading  of  the  bill,  that  it 
would  seriously  disturb  it. 

Mr.  Lamb.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  find  out  from  you. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  would  not  be  opposed  to  any  legislation  whicb 
would  prohibit  a  contract  for  future  delivery  in  "which  the  deliverr 
was  not  intended  to  be  made  at  any  time  ! 

Mr.  Thompson.  No.  I  would  say  this.  I  want  to  make  this  dis- 
tinction. A  great  deal  of  cotton  is  bought  and  sold  in  a  perfectly 
legitimate  and  business  way  and  for  legitimate  and  business  purposes, 
where  the  parties  do  not  intend  delivery.  They  simply  sell  the  con- 
tract as  a  prot«ction.  I  have,  for  instance,  100  bales  of  cotton  thai 
there  is  no  market  for,  and  I  see  that  some  people  are  bidding  for 
cotton  a  price  that  I  am  willing  to  take  for  my  cotton  for  future  de- 
livery. Now,  I  will  sell  that  contract.  Before  that  contract  matum 
1  may  fmd  some  spot  man  who  comes  around  and  offers  me  a  good 
price  for  my  cotton;  it  may  be  better  than  the  future  pnce  for  my 
cotton.  I  do  not  want  to  be  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  selling 
that  spot  cotton  and  closing  out  my  contract,  because  that  is  what 
bliave  bought  the  contract  for,  to  assure  me  that  I  will  get  that  much 
for  my  cotton.  I  want  a  contract  so  that  if  I  wanted  to  deliver  thai 
cotton  I  could  enforce  the  delivery,  and  when  I  did  enforce  the  de- 
livery I  would  have  a  clear  bill, 

Mr.  Leveb.  Then  your  New  Orleans  contract,  as  I  imderstand  you, 
permits  you  to  enter  into  a  trade  in  which  delivery  does  not  formany 
factor  at  alH  ,  * 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  the  rules  of  the  exchange  are  that  there 
must  be  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  parties  to  cany  out  this  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  Lever.  To  make  the  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  To  make  the  denvery.  It  is  not,  however,  essen- 
tial that  the  delivery  be  made. 

Mr.  Lever.  And  in  practice  it  is  very  rarely  madet 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  I  would  not  say  that.  We  have  in  our  ex- 
change delivered  a  good  deal  of  cotton.  There  has  pkssed  thrcufib 
our  quahScation  delivery  department  this  year,  I  think,  40,000  bales 
since  the  1st  of  Septeml>er.  That  has  been  fictually,  or  a  larger  part 
of  that,  has  been  actually  delivered  on  contracts.  But  practically 
all  of  that  cotton  that  has  passed  through  New  Orleans  this  year  hu 
been  delivered  on  contracts;  not  actually  on  the  contract  which  has 
been  made,  you  understand.  It  was  covered  by  a  contract;  the 
cotton  was  in  the  interior.  It  was  sold  under  future  contract,  and 
all  the  way  down  to  market  that  cotton  was  covered  by  that  future 
contract,  and  it  was  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  man  who  had 
made  that  contract  to  deliver  that  cotton  -wiiea  it  came  to  New 
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Orleans.  When  that  cotton  is  on  the  way  to  New  Orleans,  he  has 
the  samples,  and  when  he  finds  the  man  who  will  take  that  cotton 
and  ship  it  out  without  expense  of  delivery  he  lets  him  take  that 
cotton  off  his  hands  at  a  price,  and  then  ho  sells  his  contract,  and 
while  there  has  not  been  an  actual  physical  delivery  of  that  contract 
there  has  in  spirit  and  in  truth  been  a  delivery  of  tnat  contract. 

Mr.  Levek.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  an  operator  on  the  exchange,  if 
you  receive  an  order  from  Mr.  Smith  to  buy  100  bales  of  cotton,  do 
you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  his  intent  to  deliver,  or  do  you  assume 
that  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Now,  I  will  say  this,  that  I  am  not  a  future  broker. 

Mr.  Glenny.  I  am  president  of  the  Future  Brokers'  Association, 
and  I  want  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  contract  entered  into  on  the 
floor  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  that  does  not  contemplate 
the  delivery  of  cotton.  It  is  specified  in  our  rules  that  there  can  be 
no  contract  made  on  the  floor  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
that  does  not  contemplate  the  actual  delivery  of  the  cotton,  nor  can 
there  be  any  collusion  by  which  we  contract  and  it  is  not  to  be  deliv- 
ere<l.  If  I  buy  a  contract,  I  buy  a  contract  which  forces  me  to 
accept  that  cotton,  and  if  I  sell  a  contract  I  sell  a  contract  that  forcea 
me  to  deliver  the  cotton.  Now,  with  Mr.  Smith,  to  whom  I  sold  it, 
it  cuts  no  figure.  He  sells  that  out  to  Mr.  Jones.  But  eventually 
that  contract  has  to  be  enforced  on  the  floor  of  the  cotton  exchange. 
The  actual  delivery  of  every  bale  of  cotton  bought  on  the  floor  of  the 
cotton  exchange  can  be  enforced,  and  you  can  make  no  other  contract 
there  than  that.  And  no  matter  what  the  intention  or  the  desire  of 
the  individuals,  or  what  understanding  they  arrive  at,  the  rules  say 
specifically  that  no  contract  can  be  entered  into  on  the  floor  of  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  that  does  not  contemplate  the  receipt 
or  dcUvery  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Lever.  Do  the  operators  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
regard  themselves  as  merchants? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Ml    Lever.  Cotton  merchants? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  world's  busi- 
ness the  merchant  is  a  gentleman  who  buy^  at  the  lowest  price  and 
sells  at  the  highest  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  W\\at  is  that,  sir? 

Mr.  Lever.  I  say,  in  the  conduct  of  the  world's  business  is  not  a 
merchant  one  who  buys  a  commodity  for  the  lowest  price  he  can  get 
it  for  and  sells  it  for  tlie  highest  price  he  can  get  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  think  that  is  a  rule  that  applies  not  only  to  mer- 
chants, but  to  everybody  in  every  line  of  business. 

Mr.  Lever.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Lever.  How  many  grades  are  deliverable  upon  that  contract 
in  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Middling  cotton  is  the  basis,  and  there  are  4 
CTades  up  and  4  grades  down;  or  rather,  there  are  4  half  grades. 
We  have  middling  cotton,  and  above  is  strict  middling,  and  good 
middling,  and  strict  good  middling.  Below  the  middling  grade  we 
have  strict  low  middlmg,  and  low  middling,  and  strict  good  ordinary, 
and  good  ordinary. 
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ilr.  Lever.  You  have  9  grades.  You  have  9  grades  on  your  et 
change  aa  against  28  grades  on  the  New  York  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No;  those  are  the  full  grades;  or  the  half  grads. 
as  you  may  call  them.  Now,  we  deliver  those;  but  if  any  cotton i 
intermediate,  we  deliver  intermediate  grades,  and  we  also  deliver  Mt- 
tun  that  is  of  a  dehverable  grade  but  nas  some  stain  or  discolorattn 
that  in  no  wise  affects  its  character  as  deliverable  cotton, 

Mr.  Lever.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  number  of  gradet, 
stained  or  tinged,  or  the  Uke  of  that,  half  grades  or  full  grades,  thit 
you  can  deliver  upon  a  contract,  if  I  buy  100  bales  of  cotton  on  tbf 
market. 

Mr.  Thompson.  If  you  buy  100  bales  of  cotton  on  a  New  Orleut 
contract,  we  can  deliver  you  between  the  grades  of  good  ordinary  and 
middling  fair.  There  are  the  nine  grades.  If  a  bale  of  middling. 
for  instance,  is  stained,  we  can  deliver  that.  If  a  bale  of  low  middliu 
is  stained,  we  can  not  deliver  that.  A  bale  of  low  middling  that  b 
tinged,  just  a  little  off  from  the  color,  we  can  deliver  to  you,  but « 
can  not  deliver  you  anything  lower  than  low  middling  unless  it  ii 
fair  colored  cotton. 

When  you  go  above,  if  we  have  strict  middling  cotton  and  it  a 
stained  or  tinged,  we  can  deliver  that  to  you.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  other  grades.     If  you  add  them  all  up 

Mr.  Lever.  That  is  it ;  now  add  them  all  up. 

Mr.  Thompson.  If  you  add  them  all  up,  it  makes  quite  a  numbtf 
of  different  kinds  of  cotton  you  can  deliver  on  the  contract.  W» 
have  also  a  provision,  as  far  as  sand  is  concerned,  A  little  sand  ii 
cotton  <letracts  a  little  from  its  value,  but  not  enough,  if  there  is  onlj 
a  small  amount  of  sand,  to  prevent  the  cotton  from  being  readilj 
usable.  We  have  a  rule  that  you  can  deliver  sandy  cotton  on  con- 
tract proW<led  it  does  not  contain  more  than  1  per  cent  of  sand,  which 
amount  has  been  found  by  experience  not  to  militate  against  the 
merchantable  character  of  the  cotton;  and  we  have  scales,  and  a  veir 
definite  way  by  which  that  percentage  can  be  determined.  As  I  say, 
if  you  take  the  nine  basic  grades  and  then  add  to  those  the  stains  (o 
each  one  f  hat  you  can  under  our  contract,  and  the  tinges  to  each  one 
that  you  can,  and  then  the  sandy  to  eachone  that  you  can,  it  mul- 
tiplies the  number  of  apparent  grades  deliverable,  but  it  does  not  in 
fact  multiply  to  any  considerable  extent,  or  increase  to  any  consid- 
erable extent,  the  cotton  that  is  deliverable.  For  instance,  if  you 
take  a  middling  bale  of  cotton  and  then  a  stained  middling  bale 
cotton,  there  would  l>e  two  grades,  as  you  would  figure  it ;  but  realh 
the  stained  is  middling  cotton,  which  is  not  quite  as  good  as  anotbff 
kind  of  middling. 

Tlic  multiplicity  of  grades  does  not  injure  tlie  contract  at  all.  On 
the  contrarj',  if  you  get  at  the  actual,  true  value  of  each  one  of  those 
grades,  it  helps  the  contract;  because  a  man  then  knows,  when  be 
takes  the  cotton  on  the  contract,  just  what  he  is  going  to  get.  It 
makes  it  more  accurate;  provided,  of  course,  that  if  I  deliver  that 
cotton  to  you,  for  instance,  when  you  pay  me  for  it  you  pay  me  upon 
the  basis  of  its  relative  value  over  and  above  the  base  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Levf,h.  llow  is  that  relative  value  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  our  exchange  the  relative  value  is  fixed  by  tlif 
spot  quotations. 

ilr.  Lever.  From  day  to  day  ? 
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Mr.  Thompson.  From  day  to  day.  The  difference  existing  between 
Oie  different  grades  in  our  spot  market  on  the  sixth  day  prior  to  deliv- 
Bryeovems  the  settlement  of  the  contract. 

The  reason  we  aay  the  sixth  day  is  that  the  notice  is  given  at  a  cer- 
tain time  that  five  days  thereafter  the  cotton  will  be  tendered,  and 
tlie  day  that  notice  is  given  is  counted,  and  five  full  days  thereafter, 
which  makes  six  days,  and  the  conditions  existing  at  that  time  fix 
the  conditions  upon  which  that  contract  is  to  be  settled. 

The  Chairman.  May  it  not  be  possible  that  even  such  a  contract 
as  you  describe  may  not  be  desirable?  Are  there  not  cases  in  which 
s  spinner  would  desire  a  certain  kind  of  cotton  and  he  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  delivery  of  another  kind,  even  although  the  exact 
commercial  difference  was  represented  to  him  in  the  price! 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  it  possible,  therefore,  for  a  spinner  desiring 
and  requiring  a  certain  kind  of  cotton  to  secure  it  by  compelling  the 
enforcement  of  one  of  these  contracts  on  your  exchange! 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  spinner  can  not  get  just  exactly  what  he 
wants  at  all  times  on  a  contract.  On  a  future  contract  that  is  sold 
around  the  ring  he  can,  however,  make  a  specific  contract  with 
cotton  merchants,  such  aa  we  have  at  home,  for  1,000  bales  of  strict 
middling  or  1,000  bales  of  middling,  as  the  case  may  be.  That  is  a 
apecific  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  that  is  not  what  you  refer  to  when  you 
Bpeak  of  future  contracts? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No.  Well,  he  could  not  buy  that.  He  would 
be  glad  to  buy  that,  but  he  can  not  buy  it  around  in  the  future 
market,  because  he  would  find  nobody  who  would  be  willing  to  sell 
him  such  a  contract  as  that.  There  would  be  a  lurking  peril  in 
that  contract  that  a  man  would  not  want  to  incur,  because  if  he 
contracted  to  deliver  1,000  bales,  or  100  bales,  of  strict  middling 
coffon  at  a  certain  future  day  he  would  have  no  assurance,  but  at 
that  time  he  might  not  be  able  to  get  the  strict  middling  cotton, 
you  see;  so  that  the  spinner  can  not  get  that  kind  of  a  contract; 
nobody  will  sell  him  that  kind  of  a  specific  contract  around  the 
ring.  That  is  properly  the  subject  of  a  contract  between  the  indi- 
viduals. Now,  when  that  contract  is  made  between  the  individuals, 
then,  I  i)eing  one  of  the  individuals,  unless  I  have  that  cotton  actually 
on  hand,  I  go  immediately  to  the  future  market  and  buy  me  a  basis 
contract  that  protects  me. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  as  a  matt«r  of  fact,  whatever  future  con- 
tract the  spinner  may  buy  in  the  way  of  a  hedge  is  substantially  a 
speculation,  because  he  would  not  dare  to  enforce  the  delivery  of 
those  contracts ! 

Mr.  Thompson.  Oh,  yes;  he  would.  If  the  contract  is  a  correct 
contract  he  can  do  it  if  he  wants  to.  For  instance,  take  our  contracts. 
If  a  spinner  bought  one  of  our  contracts  he  could  take  the  cotton  on 
that  contract,  and  if  he  found  the  cotton  in  the  contract  that  he  could 
use,  and  it  was  not  all  merchantable  cotton,  he  would  use  that  which 
he  could  use,  and  the  balance  of  it  he  could  retender  or  sell  as  he  saw 
fit.  Wo  have  a  large  business  done  in  that  way.  Take  an  exporter, 
for  instance,  a  man  who  sells  cotton — a  merchant  who  sells  cotton  to 
the  other  side  or  to  the  American  mills.  He  has  large  connections. 
This  is  done  to  a  large  ext«nt  on  our  exchange  to-day.     He  will  buy 
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a  future  contract  for  March,  we  will  say,  or  for  May,  When  tint 
time  comes  he  takes  delivery;  he  calls  for  the  cotton.  We  had  u 
instance  of  thatjust  the  other  day.  There  were  6,500  bales  of  cottoi 
called  for  the  other  day,  and  subse<^uentlv  to  that  4,000  balea.  Thii 
was  just  before  I  left  home.  He  will  call  for  the  cotton.  Now,  thit 
cotton  is  given  to  him  and  he  looks  over  the  classification.  He  Itxh 
over  that  cotton  and  he  finds,  we  will  say,  for  instance,  certain  gra<lH 
of  cotton  that  will  suit  certain  sections  and  certain  other  grades  thit 
will  suit  other  sections.  He  takes  those  out  and  ships  them  out,  aal 
the  cotton  which  perhaps  he  has  no  immediate  use  for  he  has  ^ece^ 
tificated  and  he  carries  it  until  he  has  use  for  it,  or  delivers  it « 
contract  to  somebody. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  is  essentially  a  speculation  witl 
him  ?  I  think  you  will  understand  the  point  I  have  in  my  mind,  pa- 
haps,  if  I  use  a  wheat  marp;in  as  an  illustration.  A  gentleman  repir- 
senting  the  Toledo  exchange  was  before  the  committee  a  few  days  ago, 
and  he  stated  that  under  the  future  contracts  in  which  they  dealt  upon 
that  market  only  one  grade  of  wheat  was  deHverable.  Now,  we  cu 
easily  see  how  a  miller  could  hedge  by  purchasing  a  future  con'rart 
of  that  sort,  because  he  would  know  absolutely  that  it  was  to  lus 
advantage  to  enforce  delivery.  In  doing  so  he  would  secure  a  grsda 
of  wheat  that  he  could  take  right  to  his  mill  and  grind. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  that  a  cotton  spinner  can  use  no  cotton 
which  is  stained  or  tinged  at  all;  he  must  have  white  cotton. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  could  not  depend  upon  one  of  your  future 
tracts  to  get  that  white  cotton. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

The  CiiAiRMAK.  The  best  that  he  could  do  would  be  to  assure  him- 
self that  he  would  get  certain  cotton- 
Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  At  a  fixed  price, 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes, 

Tlio  Chairman.  And  he  would  have  to  make  himself  good,  if  then 
was  a  loss,  by  the  sale  of  the  cotton  that  he  could  nbt  use. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  involve  him  in  a  whole  lot  of  other  trans- 
actions, and  would  be  in  its  essence  a  speculation  on  his  part;  is  mri 
that  true  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  true;  but  I  differ  with  you  so  far  ia  it* 
being  a  speculation  is  concerned.  You  understand,  the  spinnerciD 
do  either  one  of  two  things.  In  the  cotton  business,  if  he  needs  cot- 
ton for  future  use  and  he  can  not  buy  the  actual  cotton  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  then  he  can  buy  a  future  contract  for  that  cotton,  and 
he  knows  he  i.s  going  to  get  some  cotton,  and  cotton  that  is  marketaUe: 
he  knows  that  as  a  money  proposition  he  is  not  going  to  lose  anv- 
thing.  In  a  spot  market  you  find  people  whose  business  it  ts  to  suppiv 
spinners  with  their  particular  requirements.  Suppose  that  tttr 
spinner,  instead  of  making  a  future  contract,  had  made  a  specifif 
contract  with  an  exporter  or  with  a  merchant;  that  exporter  and 
merchant  would  not  make  that  specific  contract  unless  he  could  go 
into  the  market  and  buy  for  future  delivery  a  sufficient  amount  of 
cotton  to  protect  him. 
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The  Chairman,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  that  the  way  the  busi- 
ness is  conducted  very  largely  now  ?  Do  not  the  spinners  go  direct 
to  the  merchant  and  enter  into  a  specific  contract  with  him  for  the 
delivery,  at  such  times  aa  it  may  be  needed,  of  cotton  of  a  particular 
grade  and  rest  upon  that  contract,  making  no  hedge  themselves, 
purchasing  no  hedge  themselves,  but  leaving  the  merchant  to  protect 
himself  in  whatever  way  he  can  1 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  I  can  not  aay  about  that.  My  understand- 
ing is  that  the  spinners  use  the  market  largely  as  a  hedging  proposi- 
tion. But  I  do  not  sell  cotton  to  spinners.  That  is  not  my  particu- 
lar line;  so  that  I  could  not  aay  how  much  they  do  hedge.  But  I 
am  sure  that  they  hedge,  that  they  use  it  as  a  hedging  market  pending 
auch  time  as  they  can  make  a  contract  for  a  specific  grade,  or  such 
time  as  a  specific  grade  is  offered  them. 

Mr.  Lever.  From  your  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  chaiiinan 
I  assume  that  the  seller  on  that  contract  nas  the  option  as  to  the 
grades  deliverable? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Within  limits, 

Mr.  Lever.  Within  limits  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yea. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Strictly  within  limits  ^ 

Mr.  Thompson,  Yes. 

Mr.  ILauoen,  May  not  a  higher  or  better  grade  be  delivered  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  a  higher  grade,  above  i 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  the  limits  are  fixed  by  the  contract,  from 
good  ordinary  middling  to  middling  fair. 

Mr.  Hauqen,  If  the  seller  offers  a  better  grade  than  is  in  the  spe-cific 
contract,  would  objection  be  made  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  He  could  not  enforce  delivery.  It  might  be  that 
the  individual  would  be  willing  to  take  it,  but  the  contract  that  he  has 
signed  calls  for  cotton  within  uie  limits  specified.  There  is  very  little 
cotton,  though,  above  the  high-grade  limit  of  the  contract. 

Mr,  Haugen.  He  probably  would  not  object  if  it  was  of  a  better 
grade  than  he  bargained  for? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No;  but  he  would  have  to  pay  a  correspondingly 
high  price  for  it. 

Mr.  Lever.  Is  not  the  effect  of  that  contract  which  gives  the  seller 
the  option  aa  to  the  grades  deliverable  just  thia?  To  illustrate,  a 
spinner  wishes  1 ,000  bales  of  cotton  for  the  use  of  his  mill,  and  he  buys 
a  future  contract  for  1 ,000  bales  of  cotton  deliverable  in  July,  we  will 
say.  He  knows  when  he  is  buying  that  contract  that  he  may  have 
delivered  to  him  on  that  contract  500  bales  of  cotton  that  he  may  not 
be  able  to  use  in  that  particular  mill.  Would  it  not  be  the  natural 
tendency  for  that  man  to  bid  a  price  low  enough  for  that  contract  to 
justify  him,  or  to  pay  the  expense  of  handling  the  500  bales  of  cotton 
which  he  can  not  use  in  his  own  mill  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true.  That  expense,  however,  is 
very  small. 

Mr.  Lever.  It  is  very  small  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lever.  But  to  that  extent  the  matter  of  hedging  has  a  tend- 
ency to  decrease  the  price  of  your  contract  'i 
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Mr.  Thompson.  Oh,  like  anything  else;  of  course,  if  he  could eil 
for  a  specific  grade  tliat  he  wanted,  and  without  any  inconTenieim, 
he  would  bid  a  great  deal  more  for  the  contract  than  he  would  ifk 
was  put  to  some  little  trouble  and  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Lever.  But  he  charges  all  the  trouble,  all  the  inconTeiiieiia, 
all  the  rehandliog  of  the  off  grades  that  may  be  delivered  to  hi]n,ti 
the  price  he  pays  of  Uie  future  contract. 

Mr.  Thompson.  But  he  does  not  fix  the  price  that  he  pays  for  tin 
future  contract.     He  has  to  pay  tlie  prevailing  price,  you  understand. 

Mr.  Lever.  That  is  very  true,  but  I  understood  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  regulated  the  basis  contract. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lever.  So  that  this  being  a  general  thing,  the  general  tendent^ 
would  be  for  these  men  to  charge  that  up  to  that) 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  just  as  you  say.  If  the  contract  involves  anj 
possibilitj'  of  additional  expense  to  him,  of  course  he  is  going  to  figUR 
that  in. 

Mr.  Levek.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson,  Going  a  little  further,  however,  the  spinner  wouU 
be  very  glad  indeed  to  liave  a  contract  that  put  all  of  the  ourden  upon 
tlie  seller  of  cotton,  so  that  he  would  not  have  to  take  any  of  thf 
burden  or  expense  himself;  and  if  such  a  contract  as  that  were  made, 
a  narrow  contract  that  gave  the  spinner  tlie  privilege  of  calling  fur 
whatever  he  wanted,  you  would  find  nobody  on  earth  who  would  sbH 
him  tliat  contract,  because  the  spinner  would  squeeze  him,  becau.<r 
he  would  nut  have  what  he  wanted. 

Mr.  Lever.  But  in  that  contract  there  is  this  possibility — that  is. 
not  a  possibility,  but  almost  a  certainty — that  the  spinner  who  dearK 
to  hedge  on  your  market  must  bear  this  additional  expense  of  carrr- 
ing  grades  that  he  does  not  want  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  our  market  the  additional  expense  is  exceedin^y 
light,  because  in  our  system  the  spinner  takes  out  what  grades  he 
wants,  and  for  the  balance  which  he  does  not  want  he  carries  his  same 
certificate,  or  we  issue  to  him  a  new  certificate  at  a  mere  nominal 
cost  of  2o  cents  a  certificate. 

Mr.  Levek.  Is  that  tnie  of  other  exchanges  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  know.     I  know  it  is  true  of  ours. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  a^  that  if,  under 
a  contract,  the  buyer  had  the  option  of  determining  just  what  cotton 
should  be  n'ceived  by  him,  he  could  not  find  anybody  to  sell  it  to  liim. 
Ijt'cause  if  the  opjiortunity  came  tlie  buyer  would  squeeze  tlie  seller! 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  Now,  let  us  reverse  that.  Take  a  contract  in  which 
the  entire  oj)lion  rests  with  the  seller,  not  only  as  to  the  grade  d 
cotton,  within  the  limits  of  tlie  contract,  that  should  be  delivered, 
but  also  the  perioti— within  a  certain  month,  say — ,  of  delivery. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  Any  time  within  the  month  of  March  the  seller  can 
deliver  on  a  March  contract.  Under  tliat  contract  he  can  deliver 
any  grade  of  cotton  that  is  embraced  within  that  contract.  Does 
not  the  reverse  condition,  from  what  you  stated  a  while  a^,  apply 
in  tliat  sort  of  a  case,  so  that  no  man  who  really  wants  cotton  can 
very  well  afford  to  go  upon  the  cotton  exchange  and  buy  it  with  the 
expectation  of  having  the  actual  cotton  delivered  to  liim  i 
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Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  because  if  he  buys  a  contract  of  that  sort — 
if  he  takes  that  cotton — he  knows  that  when  he  gets  that  cotton,  and 
when  he  pays  for  it,  the  cotton  then  becomes  his  to  do  with  as  he 
pleases.  He  uses  it  if  he  can.  If  he  can  not,  he  sells  it  on  the  market 
on  the  same  basis  on  which  he  got  it;  or  if  h©  can  not  sell  it  on  the 
market,  if  there  is  a  dullness  of  the  market,  he  can  deliver  it  back  on 
contract  at  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Beall.  So  far  as  having  any  assurance  of  getting  cotton  that 
he  can  use  is  concerned,  he  can  not  very  well  afford  to  go  upon  the 
market — upon  your  exchange — and  buy  it,  can  he  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  If  we  delivered,  on  our  exchange,  cotton  for  which 
there  was  no  use,  which  was  not  marketable,  there  would  be  that  fear, 
and  it  would  depress  the  value  of  the  contract;  but  if  you  have  a  con- 
tract where  the  low  grade,  or  where  any  particular  cotton  deUvered  on 
the  contract  is  marketable,  is  merchantable  cotton,  is  usually  in 
demand  for  a  purpose,  then  the  man  who  takes  that  contract  takes  it 
without  any  lurking  danger  or  peril.  He  knows  what  he  is  going  to 
do.  He  taKes  the  cotton,  and  if  he  finds  that  he  can  sell  that  cotton 
on  the  spot  for  what  it  costs  him  on  that  contract  he  does  it.  If  he 
does  not  do  that  he  does  not  lose  anything,  because  he  has  got  his 
certificate  of  the  cotton  exchange  showing  the  grade  of  the  cotton,  and 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  sell  the  contract  and  deliver  the  cotton  on  the 
contract;  and  possibly  the  man  that  buys  it  next  time  has  a  place  for 
it;  and  nobody  has  lost. 

Mr.  Beall.  Still,  it  is  a.  fact  that  the  spinner  who  wants  cotton  does 
not  go  to  the  cotton  exchange  to  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  He  goes  to  the  cotton  exchange  to  buy  his  hedge, 
until  he  is  able  to  make  a  contract. 

Mr.  Beall.  But  he  does  not  go  to  the  cotton  exchange  to  buy  the 
cotton  for  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No. 

Mr.  Beall.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  that. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  he  gets  cotton  on  the  contract  that  he  does 
not  want. 

Mr.   Beall.  That  is  the  point  I  was  trying  to  emphasize. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  Now,  do  you  keep  any  record  of  your  cotton  exchange 
OS  to  the  transactions  there  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Of  the  fluctuations,  we  do. 

Mr.  Beall.  Of  the  fluctuations,  but  not  as  to  the  volume  of  the 
business,  or  the  sales  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Beall.  Can  you  form  any  estimate  as  to  what  would  be  the 
volume  of  business  on  your  exchange,  under  normal  conditions? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  I  can  not;  nobody,  hardly,  could  do  it,  be- 
cause in  listing,  or  keeping  a  record  of,  the  trades  that  are  made 
there,  you  do  not  know  whether  those  are  original  trades  or  whether 
they  are  retransfers  of  contracts.  For  instance,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  sort  of  thing  I  mean,  take  a  bank  check.  I  have  $100  in  bank. 
I  issue  a  check  to  you  for  $100.  You  take  that  check  and  you  deposit 
it  in  your  bank,  or  you  may  transfer  my  check.  That  check  may  go 
around  through  the  hands  of  as  many  gentlemen  as  there  are  on  this 
committee,  and  yet  there  has  been  only  flOO  that  has  ever  been 
subject  to  that  check,  and  that  $100  may  never  have  left  the  bank. 
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It  is  the  same  way  with  cotton.  You  sell  a  contract,  and  that 
contract  is  put  on  the  market.  When  I  get  rid  of  it,  I  offer  to  sell 
that  contract,  and  somebody  else  may  buy  it;  so  that  you  can  not 
say  that  the  number  of  original  sales  is  represented  by  the  number  of 
hues  that  this,  that,  and  the  other  man  oners,  because  each  man  may 
be  simply  offering  a  check,  in  other  words,  that  has  been  issued 
against  particular  cotton. 

That  IS  the  way  in  the  whole  cotton  crop.  You  see,  a  bale  of  cotton 
or  1 00  bales  of  cotton  passes  through  three  or  four  hands  before  it  gets 
from  the  farmer  to  the  spinner.  Each  man  that  has  that  cotton, 
usually,  in  the  modem  system  of  handling  the  spot  business,  has  it 
protected  by  a  future  hedge,  and  when  he  gets  througli  vrith  it,  he  gels 
rid  of  it.  Somebody  else  takes  it.  There  has  been  only  100  bales  of 
cotton  sold-  but  the  number  of  future  contracts  that  represent  that 
hundred  bales  in  its  different  steps  of  ownership  adds  a  good  many 
more.  It  is  just  tike  an  insurance  on  a  building.  I  own  a  buildiuf 
and  I  have  it  insured.  I  sell  it  to  you,  I  cancel  my  insurance  and 
you  take  out  more  insurance,  or  else  I  transfer  my  insurance  to  you. 
Of  course,  after  a  time,  if  there  have  been  a  gooa  many  transfers  of 
that  property,  if  you  add  up  the  gross  amount  of  the  insurance  poli- 
cies against  the  property,  you  may  say  that  that  lias  been  tremen- 
dously over-insured,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  never  had  more 
than  the  original  amount  of  the  insurance  against  the  property. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  understand  you  can  not  give  any  estimate  of  tiu 
volume  of  business  on  your  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  I  can  not.     It  depends,  of  course,  on  the 


Mr.  Beall.  Can  you  take  any  particular  time  and  form  an  estimate 
as  to  wliat,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  largest  volume  of  business 
that  you  have  ever  seen  transacted  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  in  one  day? 

Mr.  Tiiompson.  You  will  have  to  ask  some  of  these  gentlemen  who 
are  in  the  "future"  business.     I  am  not  in  the  "future"  business. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  are  a  member  of  that  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  arti  a  member  of  that  exchange,  but  I  am  in  the 
spot  btisiness.  I  have  no  means  of  estimating  the  amount  of  trans- 
actions in  a  day. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  since  the 
1st  of  Sejitember  there  had  Been  but  40,000  bales  of  cotton  in  the 
wareliouses  to  be  deliverable  upon  contract  at  New  Orleans  t 

Mr.  Thompson.  Actually, 

Mr.  Beall.  Actual  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  And  for  more  than  six  months,  the  400  members  oi 
the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  have  brought  and  sold  back  and 
forth  upon  a  total  amount  of  actual  cotton  reaching  only  40,000 
bales « 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  I  said  there  were  only  40,000  bales  that 
had  been  actually  delivered  on  specific  contracts;  but  I  explained, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  understood,  that  when  cotton  is  covered  by 
a  contract  the  contract  performs  its  function.  It  is  covered  by  t 
contract ;  but  if  1  have  sold  you,  and  you  have  bought,  a  future  con- 
tract, and  my  cotton  comes  down  to  the  market,  I  then  will  say. 
"Here,  I  have  got  this  cotton  here;  we  will  not  let  it  pass  throu^ 
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the  exchange ;  I  will  dehver  that  cotton  to  you  and  you  pay  me  on  the 
basis  that  we  figure  om-selves;"  and  we  will  not  go  to  that  expense, 
but  we  will  just  close  out  the  contract,  you  see.  So  that  in  tliat  way 
a  great  deal  of  cotton,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  cotton  in  this  whole 
crop  at  one  time  or  another,  is  covered  by  a  future  contract;  and  if  it 
was  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  all  of  it  would  be  deUvered  on 
contract.  But  in  order  to  save  the  expenses  and  to  simplify  the 
transaction,  when  there  is  no  necessity  of  arbitration  we  agree  as  to 
the  cotton.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  it  which  is  properly  the  subject 
of  delivery,  but  by  mutual  agreement  we  do  not  deliver  it,  that  is,  do 
not  pass  it  through  the  exchange  and  incur  that  expense,  but  we 
actually  deliver  it  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Beall,  Outside  of  the  exchange) 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  Take  cotton  that  goes  to  New  Orleans  to  be  delivered 
upon  an  exchange  contract;  does  it  go  into  warehouses  there? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  quite  get  your  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  Cotton  that  goes  to  New  Orleans  to  be  delivered  upon 
one  of  these  contracts,  does  it  go  into  the  warehouses;  is  it  ware- 
housed ! 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes.  You  mean,  for  instance,  if  a  man  in  the 
country  sold  100  bales  of  cotton  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
against  100  bales  of  cotton  that  he  had  in  the  interior,  and  he  shipped 
his  cotton  down  to  satisfy  that  contract  ? 

Mr.  Beall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  that  cotton  goes  into  the  warehouse. 

Mr.  Beall.  And  receipts  would  be  given  for  it  ? 

Mr.  PiNCKARD.  Not  necessarily.  Because  it  would  save  the  ex- 
pense of  sending  that  cotton  to  the  warehouse,  our  rules  provide  that 
that  cotton  can  be  dehvered  from  the  railroad  depot  when  9,  arrives 
there,  in  order  to  save  the  parties  the  expense  of  paying  warehouse 
charges.  We  allow  that  cotton  to  be  delivered  from  the  railroad 
depot,  in  order  to  save  the  expenses  to  the  interior  seller,  and  the 
buyer  pays  the  drayage. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  Then  those  expenses  are  not  incurred* 

Mr.  PiNCKARD.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hauqen.  There  is  no  disadvantage,  then  J 

Mr.  PiNCKARD.  No,  sir;  they  deliver  it  from  the  depot. 

Mr.  Thompson.  When  it  comes  to  be  delivered  it  can  not  be  de- 
livered on  the  exchange  until  it  has  been  examined  by  the  inspection 
department  to  see  that  it  is  merchantable,  and  then  the  cotton  is 
classed  by  the  paid  classers  of  the  cotton  exchange,  and  their  decision 
is  made  and  the  certificate'  is  issued  and  that  is  guaranteed  by  the 
exclian^e. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  no  additional  expense  is  incurred,  except  that 
for  inspection  and  the  delivery,  over  the  cash  and  spot  transaction) 

Mr,  Thompson.  Nothing  but  the  expense  of  the  inspection,  but 
that  would  have  to  be  done  anyway. 

Mr.  PiNCKARD.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  agreement  between  the 
parties  whether  that  cotton  shall  be  certificated  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Thompson",  If  they  do  not  want  to  do  it,  it  is  a  matter  of  agree- 
ment between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  whether  it  shall  be  done  or 
not. 
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iiir.  Beall.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  cotton  has  actually  gone 
mto  warehouses  in  New  Orleans  during  the  past  six  months  to  be 
deliverable  on  these  exchange  contracts? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  because  we  do 
not  know  about  the  cotton  that  comes  into  the  warehouse  at  the 
time  it  comes  in.  It  may  have  a  future  contract  against  it,  but  the 
owner  of  that  contract  may  sell  it  on  the  outside  and  close  out  his 
contract.     Of  course,  after  he  sells  his  cotton  he  does  not  want  a 


in  New  Orleans  that  was  subject  to  delivery  upon  these  contracts  ! 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  tell,  except  generally;  but  I 
know  that  almost  all  the  cotton  that  corned  to  New  Orleans  comes 
either  for  sale  by  factors,  such  as  I  am,  who  sell  on  consignment — 
and  we  do  not  hedge,  because  we  sell  directly  for  the  producer — or, 
and  this  is  the  larger  part,  much  the  greater  part,  of  the  cotton  that 
comes  to  New  Orleans,  it  does  not  come  on  those  terms,  but  it  ia 
brought  from  the  interior  and  is  sold  either  in  transit  or  at  New 
Orleans.  Now,  that  cotton,  as  we  know  by  the  invariable  practice 
of  those  merchants,  is  hedged  cotton.  The  merchants  hedge  that 
cotton  because  they  could  not  afford  to  take  the  chances;  buying 
the  cotton  in  the  interior  as  they  do  they  could  not  afford  to  take  the 
chances.  They  will  buy  100  bales  of  cotton  in  the  interior,  and  the 
samples  are  shipped  ana  the  cotton  is  shipped,  but  it  takes  the  cotton 
longer  to  get  there  than  it  does  the  samples.  Immediately  they 
buy  that  cotton  they  sell  a  future  contract  against  it.  They  expose 
the  samples,  and  the  buyers  come  around  and  look,  and  if  they  can 
make  a  trade  on  that  basis,  as  soon  as  they  make  the  trade  which 
covers  that  specific  cotton  the  seller  takes  out  his  contract,  and 
when  it  ^omes  then  he  delivers  it  to  the  man  who  buys  it  on  that 
sample. 

Mr.  Beall.  The  man  who  buys,  buys  it  on  the  samples,  and  not 
under  an  exchange  contract  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No;  when  he  does  that,  the  future  contract  in 
that  case  becomes  simply  and  solely  a  protection  to  the  man 

Mr,  Beall.  As  a  hedge  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  As  a  hedge. 

Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Thompson,  there  is  a  certain  element  of  risk  in 
handling  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  The  cotton  merchant,  when  he  sells  to  the  spinner, 
wants  to  sliift  that  risk,  or  all  risks  as  far  as  possible,  off  of  himself: 
so  he  goes  in  and  buys  futures;  is  that  right  1 

Mr.  TiiOMP.soN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  That  ia  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  risk  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned.  Then  the  spinner  who  wants  cotton,  who  sells  his 
cloth,  wants  to  eliminate  the  risk  so  far  as  he  is  concerned } 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  So  that  he  goes  upon  the  exchange,  and  he  buys  a 
future  contract  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beall.  The  cotton  merchant  has  shifted  the  risk  and  the 
spinner  lias  shifted  the  risk  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Beall.  Who  is  it  that  bears  that  risk  1 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  the  man  who  beheves  that  cotton  is  going 
up  or  is  going  down.  It  is  the  speculator  who  comes  in  and  backs 
his  Judgment  oyhia  purchases  or  nia  sales. 

Mr.  Beall.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  this:  Would  you  agree  with  the 
statement  of  a  gentleman  who  says  that  on  a  declining  market  the 
producer  of  cotton  bears  that  risk,  and  that  on  an  advancing  market 
the  consumer  of  cotton  goods,  the  ultimate  consumer,  bears  that 
risk? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  exactly  catch  your  question. 

Mr.  Beall.  Would  you  agree  with  a  statement  made  before  the 
committee  here  by  a  gentleman,  that  upon  a  declining  market  the 
producer  of  cotfon  has  to  bear  the  risk  or  which  we  have  been  speak- 
uig,  and  that  on  an  advancing  market  that  risk  is  distributed,  through 
the  world,  upon  those  who  consume  the  products  of  cotton? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would. 

Mr,  PiiicKARD.  I  do  not  see,  sir,  where  there  is  any  risk,  provided 
the  producer  bas  already  sold  against  his  cotton.  He  is  running  no 
risk  on  a  declining  market.  If  the  spinner  has  bought  the  contract, 
he  knows  there  is  no  risk  because  the  market  is  going  in  his  favor. 
There  is  no  risk  either  way  there. 

Mr.  Beall.  Somebody,  somewhere,  somehow,  has  to  bear  the  risk 
on  cotton  from  the  time  it  is  put  into  the  ground  until  it  is  made  into 
cotton  cloth.  The  producer  bears  that  risk  through  the  time  that 
the  cotton  is  cultivated,  ginned,  baled,  and  sold? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  Now,  the  risk  does  not  end  there.  It  continues. 
Who  bears  that  risk  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  depends,  of  course.  If  the  producer  simply 
holds  his  cotton,  he  takes  the  chance;  if  he  holds  his  cotton  without 
any  protection,  he  takes  the  chance;  he  bears  the  risk  of  the  market 
going  up.  If  the  market  goes  up,  he  stands  a  chance  of  making 
money.  It  is  a  speculative  chance.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the 
spinner,  on  the  other  hand.  If  the  spinner  does  provide  himself 
beforehand,  either  with  contracts  for  specific  grades  or  with  a  future 
liedge,  if  the  market  goes  up  he  loses,  and  if  the  market  goes  down  he 
makes,  ho  having  made  a  contract  for  the  cloth  agamst  it.  But 
where  there  is  a  contract  market,  and  where  one  person  for  this  reason 
and  another  person  for  that  reason  is  offering  contracts,  and  offering 
to  buy  contracts,  either  the  spinner  or  the  farmer  can  go  in — or  the 
farmer's  representative  can  go  in — and  protect  himself  just  like  he 
can  buy  a  policy  of  insurance  on  his  house. 

Mr.  Beall.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  producer  can 
go  in  and  speculate  upon  the  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  He  does  not  speculate. 

Mr.  Beall.  But  the  producer  does  not  ordinarily  do  that? 

Mr.  Tiiompsox.  I  know  he  does  not.  It  would  "not  be  well,  in  my 
opinion,  for  him  to  do  it;  but  ho  selb  his  cotton  to  somebody  who 
does  protect  himself,  ami  therefore  is  enabled  to  give  the  producer  a 
better  price  for  his  cotton  than  if  he  had  taken  speculative  chances 
in  the  market.     That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Beall.  At  the  very  time  that  the  producer  sells  his  cotton, 
is  not  that  risk  which  has  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  that  cot- 
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ton  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  price  that  is  to  be  p&id  to 
the  producer? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  know  that  I  guit«  grasp  your  meaning. 

Mr.  PiNCKARD.  If  the  producer  comes  into  the  market,  sir 

Mr.  Beall.  The  producer  does  not  go  into  the  exchange. 

Mr.  PiNCKARD.  I  aay  if  the  producer  does  not  go  into  the  exchange, 
but  he  sees  on  the  board  of  the  exchange  that  middhng  cotton  for 
December  is  selling,  say,  at  13.50  now,  he  is  perfectly  willing— — - 

Mr.  Beall.  Just  there ;  that  is  futures  you  are  taudng  about  ? 

Mr.  PiNCKARD.  That  is  futures. 

Mr,  Beall.  That  is,  the  price  of  futures  ? 

Mr.  PiNCKARD.  The  future  price  of  cotton,  to  be  delivered  in 
December.  Now,  this  planter  has  counted  what  it  cost  him  to  rai« 
his  cotton,  and  he  says,  "I  am  perfectly  satisfied  to  take  13.50  for 
my  cotton,  or  such  crop  as  I  may  ship  in  December. "  The  spinner  is 
ame  to  make  the  contract  to  the  buyer  of  eoods,  based  upgn  Decem- 
ber contract  at  13.50;  so  the  planter  simply  sells  his  cotton  at  13.50 
to  the  spinner,  who  makes  it  up  and  sells  it  to  the  buyer  of  goods. 
There  is  no  risk  either  way  there.  The  planter  is  satisfied  with  the 
price,  and  the  spinner  on  that  basis  can  make  his  contract.  The 
producer  is  at  no  risk.  He  sells  the  cotton,  as  he  pleases,  for  13.50 
or  14  cents,  as  suits  him.  The  risk  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  price. 
The  spinner  would  make  that  bid  because  he  can  make  good  on  that 
price.  He  says,  "I  will  give  14  cents,"  and  the  planter  says,  "I  can 
deliver  at  14  cents."  Then  he  turns  to  Mr.  Thompson  and  he  telk 
him  to  sell  100  bales. 

Mr.  Haugbn.  To  what  extent  does  the  planter  sell  hia  cotton  for    I 
future  delivery  ?  ] 

Mr.  PiNCKARD.  That  I  can  not  say.  As  a  matter  of  course  I  can 
not  answer  that  question.     The  planter  is  like  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  were  referring  to  the  planter. 

Mr.  PiNCKARD.  I  referred  to  the  planter.  This  gentleman  wanted 
to  know  where  the  risk  came,  and  whether  on  an  advancing  market 
it  was  not  borne  by  the  consumer  and  whether  on  a  declining  market 
it  was  not  borne  by  the  producer.  I  say  there  can  be  no  risk  to  thf 
producer;  when  the  price  suits  the  spinner  and  the  producer,  they  run 
no  risk. 

Speaking  of  speculators,  some  of  the  biggest  speculators  we  have 
are  planters.  They  do  not  sell  against  their  crops,  and  where  they 
do  not  sell  against  their  crops  they  become  as  big  speculators  as  any 
broker  on  the  floor  of  the  cotton  exchange. 

Mr.  Lever.  Mr.  Thompson,  I  gathered  from  your  statement  a 
while  ago  that  in  fixing  the  difference  between  grades  of  cottOD 
deliverable  on  contracts,  the  difference  is  fixed  from  day  to  day. 
basetl  upon  the  price  of  the  spots  for  various  grades  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  That  is  true  * 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  What  would  you  say  of  a  system  which  fixed  tlie 
differences  in  grades,  through  the  arbitrary  judgment  of  a  committee, 
once  a  j-ear  ?  What  would  j'ou  say  as  to  the  justice  and  equity  and 
commercial  fairness  of  a  contract  of  that  kind,  which  fixed  those 
differences  in  September  and  November,  twice  a  yeart 
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Mr.  Thompson.  My  present  opinion  is  that  that  contract  is  on  the 
wrong  foundation. 

Mr.  Lever.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  your  judgment  is 
shared  in  by  the  majority  or  the  members  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  am  sure  it  is,  because  we  have  adopted,  without 
BJiy  qualiRcation,  and  absolutely  without  any  serious  debate,  the  com- 
mercial-difference system. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  that  system  since  the  organization 
of  your  exchange? 

Xir.  Thompson.  Yes.  The  commercial-difference  system  has  ex- 
isted, I  am  sure,  since  the  organization  of  the  exchange.  I  have  never 
known  of  any  other.  We  have  this,  if  you  will  permit  me.  We  on 
the  first  of  each  exchange  year  appoint  a  committee  of  thirty,  taken 
fnim  the  members  of  the  cotton  exchange  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  actual  spot  market.  We  take  into  consideration  whether 
a  man  is  a  seller,  a  factor  like  myself,  a  buyer,  an  exporter,  or  a  spot 
broker.  We  endeavor  to  divide  this  panel  up  as  evenly  as  we  can  so 
as  to  cover  the  entire  spot  cotton  trade.  Eacn  month  from  this  panel 
of  thirty,  which  is  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  time,  we  select 
five  men,  having  regard  in  the  monthly  committee  to  the  same  distribu- 
tion. We  have  two  factors,  two  buyers  and  a  spot  broker  on  the 
committee.  This  committee  meets  every  afternoon  at  2  o'clock,*  and 
they  quote  t!ie  spot  market.  From  their  experience  of  the  market, 
it  is  their  duty  to  go  into  the  market  and  find  out  what  cotton  has 
been  sold,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  market  as  they  find  it  they  quote 
tKe  spot  market,  and  those  are  the  quotations  for  that  day. 

Whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  a  member  of  this  committee,  there 
should  be  a  change  made  in  the  differences— not  in  the  market, 
whether  it  is  up  or  down,  but  in  the  relative  quotations — a  meeting 
of  what  we  calf  the  revision  committee  is  called.  The  revision  com- 
mittee consists  of  the  spot  quotation  committee  of  five  and  the  appeal 
committee  of  seven,  which  is  the  highest  committee  on  classification 
in  the  exchange,  and  w'ho  are  men  of  expert,  known  experience  in 
the  matter.  Now,  we  can  have  no  changes  in  our  difTerences  made 
except  by  the  revision  committee,  which  is  composed,  as  I  have  stated, 
of  five  and  seven,  or  in  all  twelve  men,  and  sometimes  there  are  two 
men  of  the  spot  quotation  committee  that  belong  on  the  other  com- 
mittee, which  maKes  it  ten.  However,  we  get  the  judgment,  when- 
ever we  make  a  change,  of  the  best  talent  in  the  exchange.  But  the 
system  is  made  entirely  flexible,  because  any  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, by  giving  notice  to  the  secretary  of  the  exchange  before  12 
o'clock  of  any  day,  can  call  a  meeting  of  that  committee,  and  if  the 
necessity  should  arise,  which  it  never  does,  the  diflferences  could  be 
made  every  day  by  that  machinery.  But  as  I  say,  that  necessity 
does  not  arise. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  are  changes  of  the  differences  made, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Now,  it  depends  on  the  crop.  This  year  the  crop 
was  high  grade,  and  we  have  na<l  only  one  revision  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  revision  committee,  or  any  member  of  it, 
ever  been  charged  with  using  influence  to  fix  a  differential  that  would 
be  to  his  or  their  advantage? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  no,  sir. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  Just  one  furtlier  question,  I  would  like  to  ask.  In 
your  fonnal  statement  you  remarked  that  one  good  wav,  you  thought, 
to  eliminate  the  evils  of  future  trading  might  be  by  requiring  s 
greater  margin.  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  are  not  engaged  m 
future  trading? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  not. 

The  Chairman.  Then  are  you  able  to  answer  whether  those  who 
do  engage  in  it  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  require  any 
fixed  margin,  or  is  it  altogether  a  matter  of  credit  and  of  individual 
arrangement  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No.  I  think  it  depends,  of  course,  on  the  market. 
If  the  market  is  fluctuating  and  is  very  high  or  low,  and  is  subject 
to  violent  fluctuations,  then  they  call  for  larger  margins  than  they 
do  when  the  market  is  more  even. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  said  that  one  member  of  your  com- 
mittee does  operate,  and  I  will  defer  any  further  questions  along  thai 
line  until  he  makes  his  statement. 

Mr.  Sims.  As  I  understand  the  practical  effect  of  your  contract  io 
New  Orleans,  it  is  that  you  sell,  say,  S50,000  worth  of  cotton,  in  effect, 
rather  than  a  number  of  bales  or  pounds^  that  contract  to  be  dis- 
cliargcd  by  the  delivery  of  the  cotton  withm  tlie  grades,  on  the  mu- 
ket  value,  when  it  is  executed* 

Mr.  Thompson,  No;  we  sell  contracts  for  a  specific  number  of 
bales. 

Mr.  Sims.  No,  but  it  comes,  ao  many  bales  at  such  a  price,  to 
«50,000  i 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  when  you  come  to  make  delivery,  you  make  the 
party  delivering  deliver  $50,000  worth  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Sims.  At  the  existing  market  value  for  the  character  of  cotton 
delivered  ? 

Mr.  Thompson,  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  not  an  arbitrary  value  fixed  months  before,  which 
may  or  may  not  apply  commercially  to  the  date  of  delivery  1 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  the  efi'ect  of  that  contract? 

Mr,  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  a  person  who  buys  a  hedge  in  your  market  is 
certain  that  he  will  get  the  number  of^doHars'  worth  it  provides,  that 
he  has  bought? 

Mr.  Thompson,  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  To  that  extent  it  is  an  inflexible  hedge  f 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  I  want  you  to  explain  this.  I  understood  you 
to  compare  the  transfer  of  the  future  contract  to  the  transfer  of  a 
check  for  money? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  you  said  .your  check  might  be  indorsed  and  trans- 
ferred around  by  deliver}'  or  otherwise  100  times,  but  it  would  be 
really  all  only  one  transaction  ? 

Mr,  Thomrson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  not  literally  the  case  on  the  exchange,  is  it) 
Is  it  not  the  fact  that  if  I  go  there  and  buy  100  bates  of  cotton  on 
the  exchange,  somebody  of  course  sells  it  ? 
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Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  if  I  go  to  you  within  twenty  minut«8  afterwards 
and  sell  it  out,  then  another  party  buys  that  100  bales  that  I  have 
offered,  and  the  man  I  3old  it  to  has  still  got  it} 

Mr.  Thompson'.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  it  is  a  separate  and  distinct  transaction  contracted 
between  another  and  one  party  to  the  original  transaction  t 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  that  is  an  actual  transaction,  potentially,  in  100 
bales  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  you  would  get  an  actual  separate  commission  on 
that! 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  I  think  you  have  answered  as  truthfully  and 
logically  as  a  man  can,  that  the  hedge  can  only  obtain  through  the 
means  of  the  speculative  dealer  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Therefore  the  speculative  interest  in  this  business  is 
always  just  exactly  equal  to  the  investment  business?  Is  not  that 
true? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  then,  an  investor  is  interested  only  in  the  actual 
investment.  If  a  man  buys  cotton  to  make  cloth,  ne  wants  cloth 
made? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr,  Sims.  But  the  investor  in  future  contracts  has  speculatively 
the  same  interest,  by  reason  of  creating  sentiment  through  the  mar- 
ket, to  put  up  or  down  the  holdings  By  reason  of  the  value  to  the 
investor  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims,  Now  I  will  ask  you  if  you  can  not,  through  your  New 
York  or  New  Orleans  cotton  exchanges,  or  any  other  that  I  know  of, 
by  using  money  in  limited  or  unlimited  quantities,  either  put  up  or 
down  the  value  of  a  future  contract  prior  to  the  day  of  ultimate  set- 
tlement ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  can  not  do  that? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  will  tell  you;  in  a  market  where  the  contract  is 
equitable  and  fair  they  can  not  maintain  any  abnormal  or  artificial 
advance  or  decline,  because  there  are  merchants  there  who  will  take 
advantage  of  it.  If  you  have  a  market  in  which  a  contract  is  equi- 
table, and  it  gives  no  advantage  to  either  the  buyer  or  the  seller  and 
is  such  a  contract  as  you  cited  in  the  beginning,  and  there  is  a  break 
in  the  future  market  brought  about  by  such  means  as  you  say,  you 
will  find  right  there  in  the  market  people  who  are  in  the  cotton  busi- 
ness who  are  willing  to  take  advantage  of  that  and  buy  the  contract 
and  demand  the  cotton.  If  they  are  afraid  that  when  they  get  the 
cotton  they  will  lose  money  on  account  of  some  miscalculation,  then 
they  might  be  afraid  to  do  it;  but  if  ttiey  know  that  if  they  buy  that 
cotton  and  it  is  delivered  to  them,  they  will  pay  for  it  on  the  basis  of 
the  market  value  of  the  cotton,  on  the  differences  in  market  value  of 
the  cotton;  that  sort  of  behavior  in  the  future  market,  in  my  opinion, 
will  be  largely  regulated.     Of  course  we  can  not  help,  in  any  specu- 
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lative  commodity,  having  fluctuations,  depending  upon  the  happen- 
ing of  things  that  affect  the  minds  of  people  who  happen  to  be  in 
the  market ;  but  to  a  very  large  extent,  m  my  opinion,  that  behavin 
of  the  market  will  be  regulated  in  such  an  exchange  on  such  a  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now  is  it  not  a  fact  generally  that  the  speculator  pure 
and  simple  has  more  read^  money,  a  larger  bank  account,  on  wnicti 
to  make  transactions  or  with  wliicii  to  affect  the  market  by  the  simple 
use  of  money  than  tlie  producer  or  the  manufacturer  of  cotton  would 
have  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  could  not  answer  that.  I  know  that  we  have  al 
New  Orleans  cotton  merchants  who  are  not  speculators  who  have  i 
good  deal  of  money  or  resources.  Of  course  they  may  not  have  so 
much  money  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  speculators  in  futures,  who  never  expect  to 
take  dehvery,  only  incidentally,  who  ignore  it  except  when  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  do  so  f  Have  you  not  stated  in  reference  to  some  otho 
cotton  ex(^hange  that  exactly  what  I  was  describing  was  being  done 
by  men  of  unumited  money,  right  in  the  face  of  natural  economic 
con<litions,  that  would  foroid  any  such  condition  growing  out  (^ 
natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  issued  a  statement,  Mr.  Sims,  not  that  sudi  t 
thing  was  being  done  in  any  exchange;  I  issued  a  statement  saying 
that  a  concerted  effort,  originating  in  a  coterie,  in  my  opinion  luu 
precipitated  this  decline,  which  in  my  opinion  was  not  warranted, 
and  I  urged  those  who  held  spot  cottons  to  hold  them  until  such  time 
as  normal  conditions  were  restored.     Cottons  subsequently  went  up. 

Mr.  Sims.  Would  it  be  possible  for  such  a  condition  or  transactioo 
or  act  as  you  have  there  described  to  have  been  executed  and  brought 
about  w^thout  a  cotton  exchange  somewhere  on  which  you  could 
make  and  sell  these  contracts,  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand ) 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  I  do  not  believe  it  could;  if  you  Ii&d  not  h»(l 
any  cotton  exchange  that  could  not  have  happened.  But  if  you  htd 
not  had  any  cotton  exchange,  in  my  opinion  the  price  that  the 
farmer  got  for  his  cotton  this  ye&r  he  never  would  have  gotten. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  agree  with  you  exactly,  tliat  this  year  the  speculate 
began  so  early  that  the  farmer  got  a  great  huTest|  and  I  do  nol 
mean  that  sometimes  the  farmer  is  not  on  the  wmning  side.  I 
know  the  farmer  frequently  tries  to  get  on  it,  and  makes  a  mistake; 
he  ought  to  keep  out  of  it.  We  are  talking  about  the  possibilities 
of  a  system  of  exchange,  or  a  system  of  operating  upon  exchanges, 
by  whicli  men  of  laree  ready  means,  by  the  mere  manufacture  of 
contra<'ts,  throwing  them  on  the  market  in  unlimited  volume,  can 
break  down  the  prestige  and  temporarily  change  the  price,  at  a  time 
when  the  farmer  is  compelled  to  deliver  a  large  part  of  his  crop, 
antl  when  many  of  them  could  not  take  your  advice  and  hold  bacs; 
and  I  ask  you  if  such  a  system  of  commercial  business  ought  to  be 

ftermitted  or  tolerated  in  any  civihzed  country,  if  we  can  prevent  it 
awfully  and  properly  t 

Mr.  Tho.mpson.  Yes,  Mr.  Sims;  as  I  have  always  said  in  these 
matters,  anything  that  could  prevent  those  untoward  bap] 
ray  opinion,  would  be  very  advantageous. 
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Mr.  Sims.  That  is  our  only  object  and  purpose,  and  we  do  not 
know  how  to  do  it,  and  we  tnoimnt  maybe  you  could  tell  us  how  to 
do  it  and  yet  leave  all  the  benencial  functions  of  a  cotton  exchange 
in  existence.  I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  either  the  producer  or  tn© 
consumer  or  the  merchant. 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  Mr.  Thompson,  you  say  it  is  a  custom  in  the  South 
for  cotton  buyers  to  receive  instructions  from  their  principals  advising 
them  in  their  purchase  of  cotton  to  pay  so  many  points  off  or  on  the 
price  of  futures? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes:  that  is  the  way  the  purchases  are  made. 

Mr,  Burleson,  In  the  interior  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  in  the  interior. 

Mr.  BLTtLESOS.  You  have  expressed  the  opinion  to  this  committee 
that  if  by  law  Congress  abolished  the  sale  of  future  contracts  for  the 
delivery  of  cotton,  it  would  bring  demoralization  to  the  cotton 
trade  and  result  in  loss.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  operations  upon  the 
cotton  exchanges  can  not  bring  demoralization,  and  do  not  frequently 
bring  demoralization  to  the  cotton  trade,  and  loss? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  think,  Mr,  Burlesonj  that  the  operations 
of  the  cotton  exchange  bring  any  more  demoralization  and  loss  than 
occurred  before  the  cotton  exchanges  were  even  in  existence,  because 
we  know  that  the  fluctuations  have  been  as  violent  or  more  violent 
before  we  had  the  exchange,  and  as  great  losses  have  been  made  by 
the  cotton  producer  or  by  the  cotton  merchant  who  has  undertaken 
to  hold  cotton  liimself,  believing  that  the  market  would  advance, 
when  conditions  did  not  warrant  it,  and  he  has  lost  the  money. 

Mr.  Burleson,  Yes,  Mr.  Thompson;  but  you  will  admit  that 
facilities  for  gathering  information  and  the  distribution  of  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  cotton  cn>p,  whicli  makes  for  steadiness  of 
price,  now  are  very  much  greater  than  they  were  before  the  organiza- 
tion of  exchanges? 

Mr,  Thompson.  Certainly;  yea,  sir, 

Mr.  Burleson.  And  it  is  this  information  furnished  the  trade 
relatin<;  to  crop  conditions  that  ten<ls  to  prevent  fluctuations  in  price, 
is  it  not  i 

Mr.  Thompson.  To  discount  future  conditions,  yes;  the  present 
price 

Mr.  Bltileson.  Now,  go  back  to  my  question.  You  admit  that 
transactions  and  operations  can  take  place  on  these  exchanges  that 
result  in  demoralization  to  the  trade  and  loss  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I -think  these  transactions  that  happen  on  the 
exchanges  generally,  as  a  rule,  arc  not  the  causes  of  those  things,  but 
it  is  the  conditions  themselves  that  are  reflected  in  the  cotton 
exchange. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Have  you  not  made  emphatic  statements  that 
operations  have  taken  place  on  the  exchanges  resulting  in  great  lo^ 
and  demoralization  when  the  conditions  dia  not  justify  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  Burleson.  There  was  a  great  slump  in  the  price  of  cotton 
along  about  last  January,  was  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bltileson.  You  made  a  public  statement  at  that  time  about 
the  causes  of  this  slump,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Thompson,  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Burleson.  I  will  ask  you  if  jou  did  not  say  this,  I  read  from 
one  of  your  home  papers. 

The  New  York  raid  ia  not  a  legitimate  incident  of  the  cotton  trade,  either  in  ipol 
or  futures.  It  ie  as  if  a  man  or  set  of  men  for  the  sake  of  gratifyinea  personal  gndn 
and  of  roapio^  a  personal  profit  should  endeavor  to  stampede  the  occupanti  i/i 
crowded  buildup  by  the  cry  of  "Fire!"  The  iaeue  raiaea  the  question  as  to  'whether t 
few  manipulators  ahall  demoralise  a  great  trade  ayfil«m  and  go  unpunished  therefor. 

You  said  that  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuBLBSON.  You  made  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Was  it  true? 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  my  opinion- 
Mr.  Bdri-bson.  Now,  if  great  demoralization  resulted  to  the  cott«D 
trade  at  that  time,  was  it  justified  by  the  conditions,  and  if  great  de- 
moralization resulted  at  that  time,  you  say,  in  your  opinion,  that  il 
was  the  result  of  the  existing  conditions? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  think  it  was.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
prices  at  that  time  were  justified  by  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Can  you  give  tMs  committee  any  estimate  of  ti* 
loss  sustained  by  the  trade  as  a  result  of  this  raid  on  the  New  YoA 
Cotton  Exchange  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burleson,  Do  you  know  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  1 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  have  heard  of  the  paperl 

Mr.  Burleson.  Is  it  not  a  conservative,  reputable  trade  jounull 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Permit  me  to  read  a  statement  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  then  I  will  ask  you  if  you  think  the  Journal  is  jusdfied 
in  the  opinion  that  it  here  expresses,  giving  an  estimate  as  to  the 
extent  or  the  loss  caused  by  the  slump.  This  statement  of  youis 
which  I  have  read  was  made  on  January  20  of  this  year  "i 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burleson.  This  which  I  am  about  to  read  is  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  date  January  25  of  this  year.     It  says: 

Probabty  not  more  than  2,000,000  bales  out  of  the  10,000,000  estimated  for  Ar 
ycar'8  crop  had  passed  through  all  the  stages  beyond  which  commercial  and  indu- 
trial  values  can  bo  affected  before  this  lowering  trend  of  the  market  bewail-  Th»l 
would  leave  8,000,000  bales  in  one  form  or  another,  cither  worked  up  into  teittln 
or  raw  cotton,  yet  to  be  sold  to  consumers. 

At  a  low  estimate  of  $70  a  bale  the  volume  of  values  affected  would  be  9560,000,000. 
An  average  decline  of  15  per  cent  would  be  equal  to  a  shrinkage  of  984,000,000.  Nearlr 
all  of  tjiin  decline  occurred  within  two  weeks,  or  eleven  full  Dusiness  days — ao&vcnpr 
shrinking  o(  57,636,000  a  day. 

T)o  you  believe  the  Wall  Street  Journal  was  justified  in  making  that 
estimate  ? 

Mr.  Thompson,  Well,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Burleson.  See  if  I  can  help  you.  About  what  was  the  dedine 
in  the  price  of  cotton  within  those  three  days  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  About  3  cents,  I  think. 

Mr.  Burleson.  That  amounts  to  S15  a  bale,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  that  is,  if  it  had  been  sold  at  that  decline. 

Mr.  Burleson.  At  that  decline? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Burleson.  Now,  if  the  decline  was  $15  a  bale  and  there 
w^ere  8,000,000  bales  affected  by  such  decline,  that  would  aggregate 
$120,000,000,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuBLESON.  Then  when  the  Wall  Street  Journal  saya  that  the 
trade  was  demoralized  to  such  an  extent  that  a  loss  was  sustained  of 
S84,000,000,  it  was,  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  claimed,  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  loss,  do  you  not  think  ao  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  aay  that  there  was  a  loss.  Now,  if  eveiybody 
had  turned  loose  and  sola  their  cotton  at  the  bottom  oi  that  decline, 
there  would  have  been  a  loss;  but  let  me  ask  you  something.  You 
have  not  there  all  of  that  article  that  I  wrote. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  will  give  you  the  article.  Put  your  finger  on 
anything  that  is  in  it 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  have  not  read  all 
that  you  had,  but  in  that  article  that  you  read — I  do  not  believe  it  is 
here — I  spoke  of  the  fact  that  on  account  of  discounting  the  short 
crop  cotton  had  been  forced  up  during  the  fall  to  a  price  that  it 
never  would  have  reached  but  for  this  fact,  and  that  the  market  had 
gotten  into  a  technically  weak  position,  because  people  had  continued 
to  buy 

Mr.  Burleson.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  market  being  forced  up  ? 

Mr-  Thompson.  I  mean  that  a  great  many  people  had  bought  con- 
tracts and  had  bought  cotton. 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  mean,  then,  that  the  future  market  had  been 
manipulated  by  those 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  BiTRLESON.  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  market  having 
been  forced  up? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  mean  the  people  who  made  a  study  of  the  propo- 
sition concluded  that  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  the  supply  the 
pricp  woulil  be  better  later  on  and  justified  their  opinion  by  ouying 
cotton  and  contracts. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Was  it  forced  beyond  the  actual  value  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  know,  but  the  likelihood  is  in  times  of 
speculative  activity  that  that  is  the  case;  it  is  overdone. 

Mr.  Burleson.  You  made  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  con- 
dition in  1907 — during  the  bear  raid  of  1907— did  you  not,  over  your 
signature  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  have  written  a  good  deal,  Mr.  Burleson. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  think  I  can  find  it.  I  desire  to  read  it  to  you,  so 
that  you  may  recognize  it. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  will  say  this,  that  whatever  you  find,  wherever 
you  find  anything  that  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  conditions,  the  actual  conditions,  ought  to  be  the  subject  of 
rai<ls,  as  you  may  call  them,  or  of  cliques  or  of  people  who  get  together 
for  a  speculative  purpose  without  regard  to  actual  conditions.  That 
is  the  position  I  have  taken  all  along. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  lay  my  hand  on  it. 
It  may  be  Mr.  Marsh  can  tell  me  where  that  part  of  his  statement  is 
to  be  found  in  the  hearings.  I  read  it  to  him  while  he  was  being 
interrogated.     I  allude  to  the  statement  denounced  as  a  fish  story. 

Mr.  Marsh.  This  testimony  makes  rather  a  lai^e  book  to  go 
through.    I  have  not  struck  it  this  morning. 
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Mr.  Burleson.  I  bow  it  in  the  hearings  this  morning.  I  think  I 
can  find  it.  I  want  to  read  it  to  Mr.  Thompeon  while  he  ia  on  the 
stand,  and  have  hia  opinion  whether  it  is  a  fish  story. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  advantage  of  this  interval  to  remark  to 
gentlemen  generally  that  we  want  to  close  this  hearing  at  5  o'clock, 
and  I  trust  that  interrogatories  and  answers  will  be  as  bnef  as  possible. 

Mr.  Brooks.  May  I  ask  one  question  while  we  are  waiting } 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brooks.  J  understood  Mr.  Thompson  to  say  that  he  could 
make  more  money  if  this  law  passed  than  he  can  now. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Ho,  sir;  I  said  if  I  took  a  superficial  view  that  I 
might  think  I  would  be  able  to  make  more  money,  because  I  sell 
cotton.  I  am  a  cotton  factor.  The  cotton  ia  shipped  to  me  on  con- 
signment and  I  sell  it.  Now,  there  has  developed  in  recent  years  & 
large  interior  market.  People  buy  cotton  in  the  interior  and  it  comes 
through  and  never  touches  me,  you  understand.  It  passes  by.  We 
call  these  people  the  f.  o.  b.  traders.  It  is  a  very  large  business  in 
New  Orieans-  They  are  able  to  do  that  business  because  they  are 
able  tohedge  those  contracts.  If  they  could  not  hedge  those  purchases 
and  sales  that  they  make,  I  mean  that  it  would  cripple  the  f .  o.  b.  busi- 
ness, and  if  it  did  cripple  the  f.  o.  b.  business  I  might  think  it  would 
help  me,  that  the  spot  business  would  increase.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  crippling  the  f.  o.  b.  business  the  disadvantages  and  the  demor- 
alization that  would  ensue  through  interfering  with  the  present  trade 
methods  would  be  so  great  that  as  far  as  I  am  concemea  I  would  lose 
money,  because  the  profit  that  I  have,  the  contracts  that  I  have, 
would  necessarily  decrease  in  value  by  so  much  as  the  price  that  the 
farmer  realized  from  his  cotton  decreased. 

Mr.  Brooks.  You  are  opposed  to  this,  then,  not  from  the  stand- 
point of  your  business,  but  from  the  other  standpoint  f 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  am  opposed  to  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
cotton  producer.     I  am  a  mend  of  the  producers. 

Mr.  Brooks.  If  the  Bpinners  and  cotton  producers  were  both  in 
favor  of  it,  aad  you  could  make  more  money  than  you  do  now 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  say  that  I  can  not  make  more  money.  If  I  took 
a  superficial  view  of  it,  I  might  think  I  could;  but  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  thought  you  said  you  couhl. 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  found  the  statement  I  irss 
looking  for  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Ma.vdelbaum.  Was  it  a  fish  story  ? 

Mr.  BuRi.E.soN.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  was.  It  was  so  denounced. 
but  personally  I  believe  it  was  a  true  story.  I  now  reati  this  state- 
ment from  page  482  of  the  hearings: 

Iiook  sa  critirallv  as  we  niay,  we  ctkn  find  no  germane  ireakneM  that  wrnild  acrndDi 
for  the  Hudden  collapoe  of  the  market.  We  must  look  to  some  outside  ageDcy.  It  i< 
eaaily  found.  The  slump  waa  the  reeult  of  a  premeditated  attack  and  peiwiMii 
oiu<lBu^ht  by  a  party  of  New  York  oporstora,  backed  by  ample  capital  and  preati^  in 

Bpeculation. 

Did  you  make  that  statement ) 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Then  answer  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  partv  of 
New  York  speculators  to  go  upon  the  New  York  Cotton  Gxchan^ 
and  by  systematic  effort  sell  the  market  price  of  cotton  down;  yes 
or  no. 
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Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  BuBLEsoN.  Was  not  that  exactly  what  you  were  leferrtng  to 
when  you  made  that  statement  1 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuKLESON.  Let  me  see  if  you  recollect  this  statement: 

If  we  believed  that  the  present  prices  were  the  result  of  natural  and  Ic^timste 
causes,  we  would  advise  our  friends  to  accept  these  prices  and  turn  their  cotton  into 
money  without  dela^.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  the  preaent  prices  are  natural  or 
legitimate.  The  bnef  experience  we  have  had  with  the  market  this  season  before 
epeculatton  interfered,  showed  that  consunierH  were  willing  to  pay  the  prevailing 
prices  aod  producers  were  willisK  to  accept  them.  If  budnese  had  been  pennitted 
to  run  its  natural  coutee,  probably  the  increased  volume  of  receipts  would  have 
gradually  lowered  prices.  This  would  have  been  a  natural  and  acceptable  result. 
But  when  an  outside  element  that  knows  nothing  about  cotton  and  has  no  interest 
therein  except  as  a  medium  for  gambling  profits,  arbitrarily  interferes  between  the 
producer  ana  consumer  and  undertakes  to  fix  prices  by  sheer  force  of  money  and 
manipulation,  we  believe  in  suspendii^  the  rmee  and  striking  with  the  weapon  at 

You  made  that  statement  t 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  an  organized 
coterie  to  interfere  between  producer  and  consumer  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Temporarily;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burleson.  What  is  the  result  when  an  interference  of  that 
kind  takes  place — a  cessation  of  commerce — a  stopping  of  trading  in 
cotton,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Because  the  producer  ceases  to  sell  and  the  mill 
man  ceases  to  buy  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  It  brings  about  an  obstruction  and  interference 
witli  commerce,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you,  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  this  sort  of  a  transaction  upon  the  New  York  exchange — I  read 
from  one  of  the  New  Orleans  papers,  a  cable  report  from  Liverpool: 

The  I'otton  market  Saturday  morning  was  treated  to  the  most  sensational  piece  of 
bear  raiding  in  its  histury.  Private  cables  were  unanimous  in  attributing  the  decline 
there  to  heavy  American  selling,  and  one  of  the  cables  estimated  it  at  luUy  125,000 
bales.  The  result  of  this  huge  selling  was  a  break  in  the  English  market  which  at 
(me  time  amounted  to  ii  or  4fi  cpoints. 

Their  points  are  just  twice  ours — two  for  one  ? 
Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  That  woukl  be  88  or  92  points  with  us,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Thomp.son.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson,   (reading): 

The  ring  was  thrown  into  wild  confusion  by  the  manipulation  going  on.  They 
threw  overboard  their  I'Otton  by  the  thousand  bales,  and  to  this  was  added  thousands 
of  bales  from  speculators  on  the  bear  side. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  that  kind  of  speculation  on  the  New 
York  and  Liverpool  exchanges  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  If  that  was  an  authentic  and  true  statement,  the 
effect  would  be  to  temporarily  depress  prices. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Diil  you  recognize  what  paper  I  read  from  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  that  is  the  opinion  ot  that  reporter  of  that 
paper. 
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Mr.  Burleson.  Is  that  a  reputable  trade  journal  f 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Looked  to  by  tho  cotton  trade? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  considered  by  the  cotton  trade. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Take  the  paper  and  tell  me  if  cotton  did  break  S2 
a  bale  on  that  day.  There  are  the  quotations  [handing  paper  to 
witness]. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  believe  it  did.  I  do  not  remember  the  particular 
day. 

Mr.  Burleson.  But  you  remember  the  transaction,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  remember  when  the  market  declined. 

Mr.  Burleson.  That  was  on  February  19 ! 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuKLBSON.  That  is  a  differeat  trade  demoralization  from  the 
one  I  referred  to  a  moment  ago,  the  one  taking  place  in  January  t 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  On  this  occasion  the  price  went  down  from  88 
to  92  points,  between  $4  and  $.5  per  bale  J 

Mr.  Thompson.   Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Now,  Mr.  Thompson,  ia  it  not  a.  fact  that  your 
exchange  is  helpless  to  contend  against  conditions  of  that  kind- 
unable  to  resist  the  effect  of  such  large  operations  t 

Mr.  Thompson.  No;  our  exchange  responds,  of  course,  Mr.  Bu^ 
leson,  but  we  are  not  helpless.  I  believe  very  firmly  that  in  many 
instances  the  temper  of  our  people  in  our  exchange  has  stopped  this 
very  thing. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Let  me  ask  you  directly  if  your  exchange  ia  not 
absolutely  helpless  whenever  a  transaction  of  this  kind  takes  place 
on  the  New  York  exchange;  do  not  your  prices  necessarily  respond 
thereto  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Our  prices  respond,  but  I  would  not  say  that  we 
are  necessarily  helpless. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Oh,  if  Rockefeller  were  to  go  on  your  exchange 

Mr.  Thompson.   Yes. 

Mr.  BuKLESON  (continuing).  And  when  these  future  contracts 
were  offered  for  sale,  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  or  the 
Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange,  if  he  went  into  the  New  Orleans  exchange 
and  stood  ready  to  buy  every  one  offered 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson  (continuing).  You  could  prevent  violent  declines, 
of  coui-se;  but  are  not  conditions  such  that  you  admit  you  can  not 
prevent  the  effect  of  these  speculative  transactions,  and  have  you 
not  stated  over  your  signature  time  and  time  again 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  can  not  prevent  fluctuations.  We  are  going 
to  have  tliem. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  am  not  talking  about  fluctuations;  I  am  askii^ 
you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  your  little  exchange  is  so  weak — I  wiD 
admit  now,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  you  have  described  an 
ideal  exchange.     Tliis  is  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Y'es. 

Mr.  Burleson.  In  your  statement  you  have  described  an  ideal 
exchange. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Y'es. 

Mr.  Burleson.  But  is  it  not  a  fact — and  I  do  not  want  now  to  hurt 
your  feelings,  but  is  it  not  a  fact — that  your  exchange  ia  so  puny  and 
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weak  that  it  can  not  stand  up  against  the  gamhling  on  the  New  York 
Exchange  you  referred  to  in  the  statements  which  I  have  read  ? 

Mr.  Tjiompson.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Did  you  stand  up  against  it  on  the  occasion  referred 
to? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No;  we  did  not.  We  did  not  stop  it;  we  could  not 
stop  it. 

Mr.  Burleson.  That  is  what  I  asked  you.    Could  you  atop  itt 

Mr.  Thompson.  But  the  market  broke  rapidly. 

Mr.  PiNCKABD.  It  occurred  on  Saturday  momiDg,  before  the  New 
Orleans  exchange  opened;  a  half  day  in  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Thompson.  As  I  say,  when  things  of  that  kind  come  they  come 
suddenly,  as  a  panic,  and  people  are  not  prepared  for  them.  That  is 
why  they  succeed  when  they  are  premeditated,  because  the  time  and 
place  and  condition  of  the  market  are  selected.  Now,  aa  Mr.  Pinckard 
suggests,  that  occurred  on  Saturday.  Thos& — I  do  not  know  if  there 
were  any  such  orders,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  That  ia  a 
very  bright  young  man  and  a  good  young  man  that  writes  that 
column;  but  that  la  his  opinion  only  as  to  what  it  is.  We  were  only 
open  two  or  three  hours,  and  subsequently  the  market  reacted. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Since  you  have  given  tne  reporter  a  character  cer- 
tificate of  that  kind,  I  will  read  a  further  part  which  I  did  not  intend 
to  read.     He  says: 

A  uice  time  to  have  it,  with  a  bill  to  kilt  futures  being  now  conaidered  by  the 
Congrees. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yea, 

Mr.  Burleson.  Now,  when  futures  decline  as  they  did  on  February 
19,  in  accordance  with  that  statement,  and  you  say  it  is  your  recol- 
lection that  they  did  so  decline 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  I  know  that  they  did  decline. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Then  these  limits  that  had  been  given  the  cotton 
buyers  through  the  interior  to  buy  so  many  points  off  or  on  futures 
are  controlleil  at  once  by  those  declines  t 

Mr.  Thompson.  Ah,  but  the  price  of  cotton  is  not 

Mr.  Burleson.  But  I  am  asking  you  the  question  if  the  spot-cotton 
buyer  through  the  interior,  who  has  instructions  from  his  principal 
to  ouy  so  many  points  on  or  off  futures,  does  not  change  his  offers  of 
price  with  such  fluctuations  i  Whenever  futures  fluctuate,  of  course, 
the  price  that  he  is  authorized  to  give  fluctuates  with  them? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burleson.  That  is  all  I  wanted.  You  have  answered  the 
question.     Now,  there  is  one  more  phase  of  it. 

Mr.  Pinckard.  You  might  elaborate  that,  Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  have  already  elaborated. 

Mr.  Pinckard.  When  futures  go  down  50  points  the  limit  does  not 
necessarily  go  down  50  points,  at  all. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Just  one  more  phase  of  it  and  then  I  am  through. 
Chairman  Scott  asked  you  the  question,  based  upon  a  statement  of 
yours,  whether  this  excessive  speculation  by  irresponsible  persons 
could  not  be  prevented  by  increasing  the  margin  that  was  required 
to  be  put  up,  and  you  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  could.  What  ia 
the  ordinary  margin  per  bale  required  by  the  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  cotton  exchanges? 
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Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  know  what  the  New  York  Exchange  re- 
quires, and  I  am  not  in  the  future  business  at  New  Orleans.  Perhaps 
you  had  better  ask  some  of  these  gentlemen  who  are. 

Mr.  Burleson.  But  you  know,  do  you  not?  I  neTer  bought  s 
bale  of  futures  in  my  life,  and  yet  I  know, 

Mr.  Thompson,  I  have  known  the  time,  when  the  market  vraa  m 
a  certain  condition,  when  it  required  $10  a  bale  marg;in. 

Mr.  Btnu-ESON.  But  what  margin  is  required  ordmarily  ? 

Mr.  Thompson,  There  is  no  fixed  rule.  The  brokers  try  to  protect 
themselves  in  the  foreign  market. 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  was  not  asking  you  about  the  foreign  market. 
I  said  in  ordinary  times,  what  is  the  ordinary  margin  t 

Mr.  Glenny.  In  ordinary  timea  the  amount  of  margin  demanded 
depends  entirely  upon  the  solvency  or  the  considered  solvency  of  the 
man  who  is  oporatmg.  Credit  is  given  to  him  in  the  same  way  tfa«t 
a  bank  extends  credit  to  an  individual  who  comes  into  the  bank  to 
borrow  money.  If  a  man,  in  their  opinion,  is  worthy  of  a  credit,  he 
gets  it,  and  to  the  extent  that  I  think  he  is  worthy  of  it.  If  he  is 
worthy  of  a  credit,  I  call  for  a  certain  mLaigin,  dependent  upon  what 
I  consider  the  solvency  of  that  man,  and  the  reliability  of  what  he 
does  in  conunercial  transactions.  It  may  he  SI  or  it  mi^  be  92  or  aur- 
where  up  to  $10,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr,  Burleson.  Now^  the  question  was,  what  is  it  ordinarilyt 

Mr.  Glenny.  There  is  no  fixed  rule.     I  know  of  no  fixed  rule. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  the  gentleman  has  answered.  He 
says  there  is  no  fixed  rule, 

Mr,  PiNCKARD.  I  will  go  still  further  and  say  that  my  buainees  isof 
such  a  character  that  I  do  not  call  original  mar^^  on  anjrbody.  Il 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  credit,  I  have  not  an  origmal  margin  customei 
on  my  books.    There  is  no  rule. 

Mr,  Glenny.  I  have  had  men  owe  me  over  1100,000  and  never 
worried  a  minute  about  it. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  desire  that  any  of  the  other  gentlemen  <^ 
your  committee  make  a  formal  statement,  Mr.  Thompson  % 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  air;  they  are  here  and  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions  that  may  bo  a^ed  of  them. 

Mr.  Mandei.baum.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  witness  a  quee- 
tion? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  You  stated  when  you  were  asked  as  to  hotr 
many  grades  are  deliverable  under  the  New  Orleans  contract,  that 
there  were  nine? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  At  least  I  understood  you  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  On  what  do  you  base  that  statements 

Mr.  Thompson.  If  you  listened  to  me,  sir 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  listened  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Thompson  (continuing).  I  said  there  were  nine  grades  in  the 
limit,  but  that  each  one  of  those  grades  had  different  qualifications. 
which  increased  the  number  of  samples  that  mi^t  be  delivered  OQ 
contract. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  And  at  different  prices  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Mahdblbauh.  Now,  at  how  many  different  relative  prices 
from  middling  can  gradea  be  delivered  on  ^our  exchange ! 

Mr,  Thompson,  Well,  I  have  not  figured  it  out,  sir;  but,  as  I  have 
stated   it  makes  no  difference  how  many  gradea- 

Mr.  MANDELAAtru.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  You  have  referred 
to  the  number  of  ^ades  several  times  that  were  deliverable  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  and  I  ask  you  now,  as  president  of  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  how  many  different  distinctions  are 
deliverable — if  you  do  not  want  to  call  them  gradea  I  will  call  them 
distinctions — distinct  by  a  different  money  value,  under  your  contract  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  have  nothing  to  hide,  sir,  and  I  will  file  that  with 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Mandelbauu.  I  did  not  say  you  had  anything  to  hide. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  will  file  with  the  committee  a  statement  showing 
what  cottons  can  be  delivered  on  contract. 

Mr.  Mandelbadh.  Are  you  president  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange ) 

Mr.  Tbompson.  I  am,  air. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Do  you  not  know  how  many  grades  are  deliv- 
erable 't 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  am  testifying  before  the  committee,  and  I  am 
not  answering  your  questions. 

Mr.  Mandei^auh,  I  have  a  right  to  ask  that  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, have  I  not? 

The  Chairman,  What  is  the  question? 

Mr.  Mandelbaum,  As  to  how  many  different  distinctions  are 
deliverable  under  the  New  Orleans  contract  as  a  contract. 

Mr.  Burleson.  Mr.  Thompson  has  said  to  him  that  he  would  put 
in  tlie  statement;  that  he  is  testifying  and  does  not  want  to  state  it 
without  being  accurate  about  it. 

Tlie  Chairman,  The  committee  will,  of  course,  allow  Mr.  Thomp- 
son to  answer  in  any  way  he  sees  fit.  He  is  under  oath.  We  can 
not  dictate  his  answer,  Mr,  Mandelbaum. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Well,  I  know;  but  should  he  not  be  called 
upon  to  leave  with  your  committee  a  copy  of  their  rules  as  to  the 
number  of  grades  or  distinctions  which  are  deliverable  under  their 
contract,  just  as  we  have  done! 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Thompson  declined  to 
answer  simply  because  he  did  not  have  the  data,  and  he  said  he 
would  file  them. 

Mr,  Glenny.  He  said  he  would  do  that  very  thing, 

Mr.  Sumners.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  witness  one  or  two 
questions  ? 

TheCHAraMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sumners.  Mr.  Thompson,  you  stated  that  as  a  cotton  merchant 
you  base  the  limit  given  to  your  salesman,  your  purchasers,  through- 
out the  country  on  the  future  market.  Will  you  please  explain  to 
the  committee  just  how  you  arrive  at  the  limit  that  you  give  your 
purchasers  throughout  the  country — your  men) 

Mr.  Thompson,  Well,  Mr,  Sumners,  I  am  not  in  that  business. 
As  I  have  explained  before,  I  am  in  the  factorage  business. 

Mr.  Sumners.  All  right.  Let  me  ask  you  if  this  is  not  the  way  it 
is  usually  <lone;  you  take  the  future — ~ 

The  Chairman,  It  the  witness  says  that  he  is  not  in  that  business 
and  (ieclines  to  answer  a  direct  question,  he  would  hardly  care   to 
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answer  a  question  that  you  asked  after  a  preliminary  statement, 
would  he  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  am  willing  to  answer  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  StruKERs.  I  think  he  can  answer  this. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  were  inquirii^  as  to  some  future 
transaction. 

Mr.  SuuNERs.  No,  sir;  this  is  a  spot  transaction  about  which  I 
want  to  ask  him. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  SuMNERs.  A  merchant  who  is  in  New  Orleans  has  a  man  at 
Vicksbui^  who  is  buying  cotton  for  him. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuuNERS.  Now,  in  making  up  that  limit  he  has  to  put  on  so 
many  pointa  for  transportation,  does  he  not! 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuMNEBS.  Then,  does  he  take  the  future  cfuotations  of  the  day  t 
What  future  quotation  does  he  take  as  a  basis?  You  know  those 
future  quotations  run  over  several  months.  What  month  does  he 
take  as  a  basis  for  his  limit  i 

Mr.  Thompson.  He  generally  takes  some  active  month,  some 
near-by  month  that  is  active. 

Mr.  SuHNEBS.  Then  does  he  figure  cotton  on  or  off  that  month! 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  and  he  offers  for  such  grades,  good  nuddling 
and  strict  middling,  so  much  on  or  off  March  quotations.  Febniai)- 
is  an  inactive  month.  He  will  tell  his  buyer  to  pay  so  much  for  strict 
middling  cotton,  so  many  points  on  March. 

Mr.  StmNERS.  Does  he  pay  more  than  the  future  quotations  for 
March  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  For  strict  middling! 

Mr.  Sumners.  I  am  talking  about  on  a  middling  basis,  for  middling. 
Does  he  pay  more  than  tlie  future  quotation  for  March? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  depends. 

Mr.  Shmners.  Now,  Mr.  Thompson  has  testified  before  this  com- 
mittee that  a  spinner  would  pay  a  half  a  cent  more  for  a  future  contract 
provided  he  could  get  just  the  sort  of  cotton  that  he  wanted  on  that 
contract.  The  future  contract  being  the  basis  upon  which  the  price 
b  made  to  the  producer,  and  that  market  being  discounted  2  per  cent, 
or  half  a  cent  a  bale  less,  does  it  not  to  that  extent  injure  the  man 
who  produces  cotton  to  have  the  basis  of  his  market  fixed  by  the 
futures? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  it  is  not  fixed,  Mr.  Sumners.  For  convenience 
in  calculation  the  merchant  figures  on  so  many  points  on  March  for  a 
certain  grade,  or  on  the  future  market  for  a  certain  grade.  Now,  that 
is  about,  or  near  about,  what  he  can  buy  that  cotton  for  without  any 
reference  to  the  maigin. 

Mr.  Sumners.  I  just  wanted  to  know  whether  that  was  injurious 
to  the  producer  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  think  it  is,  necessarily,  because  if  futures 
decline,  and  he  can  not  buy  strict  middling  cotton  at  25  points  on,  he 
will  offer  50  points  on.  It  docs  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  pro- 
ducer has  got  to  sell  his  cotton  when  the  market  goes  down,  because 
the  buyer  may  have  to  come  up  and  add  sometimes  15  points  on  or  23 
points  on,  and  sometimes  he  buys  the  cotton  at  36  points  on. 
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TESTIHOVT  OF  HB.  EDMinn)  J.  GLENNT,  VICE-PRSSIDENT  OF 
THE  NEW  ORLEAHS  COTTOV  EZCHAlTeE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Glennt.  There  are  one  or  two  points  which  I  think  have  not 
been  touched  on.     I  am  a  future  broker,  and  for  that  reason  I  may 

Erobably  be  considered  aa  a  buyer,  but  I  do  not  have  to  be  a  future 
roker,  and  I  might  engage  in  aome  other  cotton  business  without 
the  necessity  of  being  in  the  future  market.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  have  left  out  of  sight  entirely  the  safety  which  ia  held  out 
to  the  cotton  producer  through  the  future  market.  We  have  not 
considered  the  basis  upon  which  the  largest  consuming  market  in  the 
world  buys  and  carries  sometimes  1,000,000  and  sometimes  1,500,000 
bales  of  the  southern  cotton  producer's  product. 

The  Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange  is  by  far  the  largest  distributing — 
consuming — market  in  the  worliL  and  every  bale  of  the  cotton  which 
lies  in  that  stock  awaiting  the  demands  of  the  spinner  is  marketed 
through  the  future  market.  The  banker,  in  making  his  loan  to 
carry  that  cotton,  absolutely  requires  that  the  merchant  who  bor- 
rows that  money  shall  have  a  hedge  against  it  in  the  future  market. 
Their  settlements  are  made  but  once  a  week,  notwithstanding  the 
fluctuations,  showing  the  feeling  of  security  which  is  engendered  by 
the  future  market  in  the  mind  of  the  financier  who  lends  this  money; 
and  we  can  hardly  say  that  the  English  banker  is  anything  but  a 
shrewd,  bright,  well-mformed  financier.  London  represents  the 
money  market  of  the  world,  and  in  London  this  cotton  is  to  a  large 
extent  marketed. 

It  is  true  that  the  passage  of  a  bill  like  this  in  America  would  not 
eliminate  the  Liverpool  market,  but  it  would  throw  into  the  hands 
of  the  Liverpool  market  the  very  thing  which  Mr.  Burleson  com- 
plained of  in  regard  to  rates,  and  so  forth.  It  is  hardly  natural  that 
the  man  who  is  buying  your  product,  particularly  when  he  has  not 
even  the  national  pride  or  the  national  feeling  toward  the  producer, 
should  give  you  more  for  your  cotton  than  it  is  worth;  and  in  that 
connection  I  want  to  say  tliat  a  man  with  whom  I  am  very  intimate, 
and  who  does  a  very  large  export  business,  when  asked  by  me  what 
would  bo  the  effect  of  such  a  bill,  said :  "  If  it  were  not  for  my  friends, 
I  would  give  a  very  large  sum  of  money  to  have  this  bill  passed  through 
the  United  States  House." 

That  is  one  phase  of  the  question.  Another  is  this:  Somebody 
asked  Mr.  Thompson  about  the  spinner  taking  cotton  on  contract. 
For  a  great  many  years — I  will  not  say  a  great  many  years,  but  for 
four  or  five  years — there  was  hardly  a  month  passed  over  my  head 
that  I  did  not  receive,  upon  the  New  Orleans  future  market,  cotton 
which  went  directly  to  the  mill,  consumed  by  the  mill  and  not  dealt 
with  otherwise;  which  went  right  from  my  office  to  the  mill.  They 
bought  the  contract  in  preference  to  the  spot  cotton;  so  that  it  is  not 
an  impossibility  for  a  mill  to  receive  cotton  on  contract.  They  did 
not  always  get  the  exact  grades  which  they  wanted  to  spin. 

This  matter  of  margins  I  think  I  explained;  I  do  not  know  whether 
satisfactorily  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  question  or  two  to  ask  in  reference  to  that, 
when  you  have  finished  your  statement.  Have  you  anything 
further  to  say  along  general  lines  ? 
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Mr.  Glbnny.  There  is  another  point  which  Mr.  Thompson  has 
already  touched  upon,  aa  to  the  insurance  feature  of  this  matter.  I 
have  touched  upon  that  myself,  but  I  want  to  cite  the  year  1907, 
which  has  already  been  brought  into  the  testimony  to-day.  I  think 
that  if  those  who  know  anything  about  the  pncea  of  the  cotton 
market,  whose  business  it  was  to  be  interested  in  the  prices,  will  look 
at  the  records,  they  will  find  that  those  commodities  in  which  there 
were  future  markets  suffered  less  through  the  depression  than  any 
other  commodities  in  the  world.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  your  state 
bank  stocks  and  other  things  decline  to  a  point  where  banks  failed, 
not  a  single  cotton  merchant  worthy  of  the  name  failed.  And  why  ( 
Simply  because  those  who  were  cotton  merchants  and  not  specu- 
lators did  their  business  on  a  business  basis  and  carried  a  hedge,  either 
buying  or  selling  futures  to  protect  themselves,  and  it  mattered  not  to 
them  whether  the  market  went  up  or  down.  That  was  their  protec- 
tion. The  protection  to  the  farmer  was  this:  Here  was  a  place 
where  in  one  moment  he  could  sell  every  pound  of  his  production,  and 
feeling  that  that  place  existed  buoyed  up  his  spirits  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  did  not  have  to  go  into  the  market  and  sacrifice  his  product 
for  fear  that  when  he  wanted  to  sell  the  other  man  would  not  want 
to  buy. 

Another  thing  is,  as  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  a  great 
deal  of  money  was  brought  over  from  Liverpool  and  from  European 
countries,  which  was  sent  out  into  the  country  in  cash.  It  took  up 
that  cotton  which  was  forced  on  the  market  through  stress  of  circum- 
stances, and  that  cotton  was  hedged  in  the  future  market.  I  can  say 
from  my  own  knowledge  that  I  carried  many  thousands  of  bales  of 
cotton  handled  in  just  tliis  way.  When  thm^  settled,  the  hedge 
was  gotten  ri<l  of  and  the  spinner  had  his  cotton  for  whatever  pur- 

Eose  ne  wished.  Right  now  in  New  Orleans  a  great  deal  of  cotton  is 
eing  taken  up  on  March  contract,  which  is  bemg  distributed  to  the 
mills  through  the  third  party,  who  had  bought  the  future  contract. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that  the  mill  men  could  not  have  bought  the 
cotton  from  the  merchant,  the  merchant  could  not  have  sold  the 
cotton  to  the  mill  men. 

The  Chaieman.  That  phase  of  the  question  has  been  very  fully 
covered. 

Mr.  Glenny.  Now,  there  is  another  thing.  What  broueht  about 
the  future  business  and   the  cotton  exchange !     Let  us  Took  back 

t'  ist  a  little.  The  future  business  and  the  cotton  exchange  was 
rought  about  through  sheer  necessity,  and  it  was  not  a  thing  thai 
suddenly  sprang  into  existence  by  a  preconceived  plan.  It  was  s 
thing  whicn  existed  long  before  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
exchanges  were  published  to  the  world.  The  merchant  bought  or 
sold  cotton;  transactions  were  made  in  an  indiscriminate  way  around 
the  cities.  In  New  Orleans  I  know  it  was  true.  The  exchange 
simply  was  brought  about  to  see  that  fair  play  was  given  to  ttie 
buyer  and  the  seller  for  the  protection  of  everybody. 

The  Chaibuan.  That  phase  of  the  subject  has  also  been  pretty 
thoroughly  covered,  and  perhaps  it  would  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  present  case  if  you  would  permit  me  to  ask  you  just  a  few  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Glennt.  Yes. 

The  Chaikman.  About  the  nature  of  your  future  transactions! 

Mr.  Glenny.  Yes. 
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The  Chaibman.  la  it  the  practice  of  the  brokers  on  yo«r  exchange 
to  execute  orders  that  may  come  to  them  for  future  contracts,  from 
anybody  who  is  financially  responsible,  or  who  sends  a  check  along 
with  the  order  i 

Mr.  Glenmt.  From  anybod;^  that  I  know  or  feel  aatisfied  is  a 
responsible  party.  Bear  m  mind  that  if  a  man  is  not  responsible  I 
stand  between  him  and  the  other  man,  and  I  would  lose  my  money. 

The  Chairman.  My  question  had  reference  to  orders  tnat  came 
from  people  whom  you  do  not  know,  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Glenny.  I  naturally  woidd  not  trade  with  a  man  I  did  not 
know  anything  about. 

The  Chaibman.  Not  even  if  his  order  contained  a  check  for  a  rea- 
sonable margin  ? 

Mr.  Glenny.  Not  unless  within  my  discretion,  and  I  had  Brad- 
street  and  Dun  to  refer  to.  If  a  man  has  not  credit  I  do  not  want 
his  business,  and  I  care  not  for  his  margin. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  think  you  see  what  I  am  driving  at. 

Mr.  Glenny.  Yes;  I  see.  I  would  rather  have  moral  responsi- 
bility than  cash. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  ansiA;ering  as  you  would  answer  if  you 
were  in  the  banking  business;  but  the  general  impression  is  round 
about  the  country,  you  know,  that  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  can  gamble 
on  the  exchanges  simply  by  putting  up  a  small  margin. 

Mr.  Glenny.  Mr.  Scott,  I  will  sliow  you  what  gives  rise  to  that. 
You  are  confusing — and  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  so,  but  it  is — the 
bucket  shop  with  the  cotton  exchange. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  am  not  confusing  the  two  at  all. 

Mr.  Glenny,  In  a  bucket  shop  anyboify  can  trade  who  has  money, 
and  the  less  monp3'  he  has  the  better  the  bucket  shop  likes  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  I  could  show  you  letters  from  the  brokers 
of  the  Chicago  Grain  Exchange,  which  is  not  a  bucket  shop 

Mr.  Glenny.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  what  they  do. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Which  make  it  perfectly  patent  that 
anybody  who  will  send  in  an  order  for  5,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
cover  it  with  a  chock  to  the  amount  of  4  cents  a  bushel  can  have  that 
order  executed.     What  I  was  driving  at 

Mr.  Glenny.  I  <io  not  know  about  that,  but 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  wait  until  I  finish  my  question, 
so  as  to  keep  the  record  straight  ?  I  was  trying  to  find  out  whether 
any  such  transactions  as  that  were  carried  on  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Tilxchan^e. 

Mr.  Glenny,  I  would  not  permit  a  man  that  I  knew  notlung  of  to 
operate  on  my  books,  even  with  a  mai^n.  If  he  put  up  a  margin, 
(if  course,  that  would  buy  the  cotton,  that  would  be  a  different 
matter. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  your  practice  in  that  respect  is 
followed 

Mr.  Glenny.  I  think  it  is  very  general. 

Tlie  Chairman.  If  you  will  just  wait  until  I  finish  my  questions,  I 
will  be  obliged  to  you.  The  reporter  can  not  get  his  record  right  if 
we  both  talk  at  once.  I  will  repeat  the  question.  Do  you  know  to 
wiiat  extent  the  practice  which  you  say  you  follow  is  followed  by 
other  members  of  the  New  Orleans  exchange  ? 
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Mr.  Glenny.  I  bave  access  only  to  my  own  books,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  I  do  not  know;  but  in  my  opinion,  I  believe  the  business  tg 
not  done  as  you  describe.  A  man  muat  know  something  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  parties  who  are  trading  on  his  books. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Thompson  suggested  that  perhaps  one  way  to 
reach  the  evil  of  overspeculation,  or  speculation  only,  on  the  exchangee 
might  be  to  require  greater  margins  to  be  put  up.  If  margins  are  not 
accepted  on  the  exchange,  if  transactions  are  wholly  a  question  of 
credit,  and  brokers  on  the  exchange  do  not  do  busmesa  except  for 
persons  whom  they  know,  there  would  not  be  much  of  an  opportunity 
to  enforce  that  kind  of  a  iMie,  would  there? 

Mr.  Glbnny.  I  might  know  a  man,  and  yet  deem  that  ibat  man 
was  required  to  put  up  a  margin.  I  would  therefore  ask  a  nia^;in  in 
proportion  to  the  credit  I  thought  he  ought  to  have.  Some  m«i  I 
nave  asked  $10  a  bale  from  this  year.  Others  I  have  asked  nothing 
from.    I  have  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  amount  of  mai^in  I  require. 

The  Chaikman.  But  so  far  as  you  know,  that  is  not  the  custom  of 
the  members  of  the  New  Orleans  Exchange,  to  execute  the  order  of 
anybody  who  may  send  them  in  a  margin  with  the  order! 

Iilr.  Glenny.  I  do  not  think  it  ia. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  check  for  a  margin  i 

Mr.  Glenny.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman,  Unless  you  have  something  further  to  offer,  I 
believe  there  is  nothing  more.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
Mr.  Thompson,  did  you  wish  to  present  any  other  members  of  your 
committee  ?     We  have  only  a  very  few  minutes  left. 

Mr.  Thompson,  No,  sir;  we  have  had  all  the  opportunity  we 
desire. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  for  the  information  you 
have  given  the  committee. 

Mr.  Neville,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  respond  to  a  question  or 
two? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  air. 

ADDITIONAL  TESTIMONY  OF  HB.  GEORGE  W.  VSVTLLE. 

(The  witness  had  been  previously  swom.) 

The  Chairman.  Since  you  were  before  the  committee  on  the  former 
hearing  I  have  come  into  possession  of  two  or  three  re^rts  from  a 
committee  which  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  informa- 
tion lis  to  the  phm  proposed  to  extend  the  system  of  certificating  cot- 
ton, of  which  committee  Mr.  James  F.  Maury  was  chairman.  You 
arc  familiar  with  the  reports  of  that  committee  1 

Mr.  Neville.  Not  entirely.  The  matter  is  something  that  the 
committee  has  considered  for  a  number  of  years,  but  as  they  have 
gotten  along  and  thought  that  they  had  one  part  of  it  about  woAed 
out,  they  have  run  aeamst  legal  obstacles,  so  that  they  had  to  recon- 
sider it,  and  I  think  the  entire  report  ia  to-day  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  are  trying  to  overcome  some  legal  objections  in  the  way  of 
issuance  of  warehouse  receipts  in  the  southern  warehouses ;  that  is,  to 
make  them  conform  to  requirements  necessary  bo  that  the  banks 
would  advance  money  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  read  just  a  few  extracts  from  the 
third  report  of  this  committee,  to  give  you  and  the  members  of  the 
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committee  an  idea  of  the  sentiments  that  are  expressed  there.     They 
say,  on  p^e  2  of  this  third  report: 


That  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  present  contract,  which  this 
committee  is  seeking  to  change,  was  at  the  time  such  that  it  would  not 
be  fulfilled;  and  it  would  also  seem  to  imply  that  some  members  of 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  would  look  upon  the  diminution  of 
the  speculative  business  of  that  exchange  as  an  evil.  Those  are  fair 
implications,  are  they  not,  both  of  thom  ? 

ilr,  Neville.  No.  I  woiUd  say  that,  on  the  face  of  it,  it  might 
aeem  fair  to  one  who  was  not  familiar  with  the  composition  of  that 
committee  or  with  the  business  conducted  on  the  excnange.  I  want 
to  state  to  you  gentlemen  that  Mr.  Maury,  as  Mr.  Marsh  stated,  is 
one  of  our  very  respected  members,  but  he  has  not  been  in  the  active 
cotton  business  for  a  great  many  years;  and  when  I  say  a  great  many 
years  I  do  not  mean  five  years,  or  ten  years,  but  more  than  that. 
That  is  one  of  his  hobbies,  and  when  people  have  hobbies  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  is  always  ready  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  work  them  out  and  see  if  they  can  be  made  of  practical  benefit. 
I  put  that  proposition  as  to  the  value  of  spinning  grades  of  cotton 
before  your  committee.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  looked  upon  as 
having  wheels  in  my  head  on  that  subject;  but  I  think  I  am  going 
to  raaKB  good  on  it.  I  think,  while  on  its  surface  that  report  would 
indicate  what  you  have  said^  when  you  know  the  composition  of  the 
committee  and  the  difficulties  they  have  to  overcome  in  the  differ- 
ences in  the  laws  in  the  Southern  States  regarding  the  liabiUty  of 
warehouse  receipts  you  will  not  look  upon  it  in  that  way.  The  banks 
are  not  free  lenders  of  money,  except  in  two  States,  on  warehouse 
recei]>ts. 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  plan  that  the  report  was 
discussing;  but  the  report  contains  statements  that  seemed  to  be 
extremely  significant  as  to  the  present  method  of  conducting  business 
on  the  New  York  exchange.  In  your  answer  to  all  of  these  reflections 
upon  those  methods,  I  understand  you  to  express  a  different  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  And  so  I  will  not  ask  you  to  answer  any  more;  but 
I  would  like  to  read  just  one  more  extract  here. 

Mr.  HuBBABD.  Just  one  thing  on  that  line,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  meaning  of  that  is  that  the  contract  would  be  fulfilled  in  other 
places  besides  New  York;  that  is,  that  cotton  would  be  delivered  in 
Augusta,  or  Norfolk,  or  Memphis,  or  Columbia,  S.  C,  instead  of  being 
dehvered  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  construction  could  hardly  be  put  upon 
the  paragraph  which  I  shall  now  read,  from  page  8  of  this  third  report : 
The  almost  entire  divorce  of  the  spot  businesB  h\)m  the  future  buaineea  in  our  market 
has  caused  a  false,  an  unfortunal^,  and  a  very  hurtful  idea  to  prevail  in  our  eicchsnge, 
especially  among  the  younger  and  more  recent  members.  The  two  kinds  of  busmeas 
are  considered  as  inimical.  The  buyers  and  the  sellers  of  futures  are  coneidored  as 
natural  enemies.  The  buyer  is  supposed  to  buy  futurea  because  the  cotton  will  not 
(we  had  almost  written  "can  not")  be  delivered  to  him;  and  the  seller  is  supposed  to 
sell  because  the  buyer  does  not  want  the  cotton  and  will  not  call  for  it.  It  is  needless 
to  eay  that  this  is  reducing  legitimate  business  and  legitimat*  speculation  to  the  basis 
of  gambling;  it  brings  discredit  on  the  exchange  and  ita  members.  The  exchange 
must  take  the  pwilirm.  before  the  country  aad  Uie  lav,  that  ile  contracts  are  genuine 
bueineaa  and  not  gambling — 
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That  implies,  certainly,  that  the  present  position  of  the  exchange 
gives  the  country  warrant  for  the  understanding  that  its  contracts 
are  not  now  genuine  business,  but  are  mere  gambling — 
because  they  can  be  fulfilled  whenever  delivery  is  called  for,  and  that  every  prersa- 
lion  is  taken  t«  insure  (he  validity  of  the  contract.  How  can  we  claim  this  poailioii 
if  we  depend  upon  a  stock  bo  small  that  it  tempts  wealthy  gamblers  at  almost  any 
time  U>    comer    our  market. 

If  those  conditions  exist  to  any  extent,  Mr.  Neville,  have  you  any 
suggestion  to  make  as  to  changes  that  might  be  made  in  your  rules 
that  would  eliminate  the  evils  which  have  given  rise  to  the  distrust 
under  which  the  exchange  is  now  resting? 

Mr.  Neville.  That  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Maury  as  chairman  o( 
that  committee,  in  whicli  I  do  not  concur.  In  the  conditions  that  he 
describes  there  he  entirely  overlooks  two  important  factors.  He  takes 
the  stock  of  cotton,  the  certificated  stock,  m  New  York  as  being  ail 
the  available  stock  aji;ainst  the  contracts  that  may  be  out  in  market, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  stock  embraces  cotton  owned  by  cottoD 
merchants  who  have  hedged  that  cotton  on  tlie  New  York  market 
by  selling  contracts.  Whether  that  cotton  is  stored  in  Oklahomi 
(Sty  or  in  Galveston  or  in  Houston  or  any  other  interior  southern 
market,  wherever  it  may  be,  in  case  of  necessity  that  cotton  is  either 
brought  there  for  delivery  or  is  bought  in  and  transferred  to  someone 
else  to  dehver.  I  want  to  illustrate  that  with  this  one  illustration 
right  here.  My  firm  to-day  has  cotton  stored  in  Houston,  Tex.,  and 
in  several  warehouses  in  Soutli  Carolina,  and  we  have  future  contracts 
sold  against  them.  Now,  if  we  can  not  sell  the  spot  cotton  to  spinners 
between  now  and  May,  that  cotton  comes  to  New  York  and  is  deliv- 
ered on  May,  so  that  it  is  just  as  much  New  York  stock  as  if  it  was 
part  of  tlie  146,000  bales  certificated  there  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  ground  was  very  carefully  covered  in 
your  previous  statement,  and  1  tliink  we  all  understand  your  position 
upon  that,  an<l  your  answer  to  the  specific  attack.  What  I  am  now 
trying  to  get  your  answer  upon  is  this:  Admitting,  as  I  think  you  do, 
that  it  is  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least,  that  outsiders— rank  outsiders 
knowing  nothing  about  the  cotton  business — should  be  able  to 
engage  m  future  transactions  on  any  exchange  with  no  other  thought 
ill  their  minds  than  to  gamble  on  the  margin  of  prices,  liave  you  any 
thought  in  your  mind,  admitUng  that  to  be  so,  as  to  a  remedy  7 

Mr.  Neville.  Yes,  I  liave  two  ideas  of  a  remedy.  One  is  to  raise 
the  cash  margin  so  high  as  to  prohibit  it,  and  the  other  is  to  appoint 
a  guardian  by  law  for  those  people. 

The  Chairman.  Well^  we  will  not  consider  the  aecoad:  but  bow 
can  you  raise  t)io  margin  so  high  as  to  prohibit  it,  in  the  face  of  the 
statements  made  by  yourself  and  other  gentlemen,  that  no  margiii  is 
reouired  when  a  man  is  regarded  as  solvent! 

Mr.  Neville.  Simply  because  the  fact  has  been  referred  to  here 
by  other  gentlemen  and  myself  that  the  moral  standing  and  worth 
of  a  man  are  looked  to  by  us  ratlier  than  the  margin  that  a  man 
puts  up,  you  must  not  overlook  the  faCt  that  that  class  of  men  have 
some  right  to  buy  or  sell  cotton.  Now,  you  asked  me  about  a  rank 
outsider  who  wants  to  speculate.  He  is  not  the  man  we  have  been 
talking  about.     They  are  two  distinct  classes  of  people. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  will  not  go  any  further  on  that. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  indulge  me  just  a  momentf 

The  Cbai&kah.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Thompson.  In  my  testimony  before  the  committee  I  made  the 
statement  that  we  have  had  one  revision  this  year.  Now,  in  the 
record  that  statement  will  appear  without  any  qualification.  I  want 
simply  to  state  that  the  reason  there  has  been  but  one  revision  of 
grade  differences  is  that  this  crop  has  been  an  early  crop  and  a  high- 
grade  crop,  and  there  have  not  those  changes  occurred.  In  omer 
words,  the  changes  in  our  market  take  place  and  the  revisions  take 
place  when  the  dianges  require  them. 

Mr.  Glennt.  I  want  to  add  to  that,  that  it  is  a  law  in  the  exchange 
that  any  member  of  the  exchange  can  call  into  question,  through  the 
secreta^  of  the  exchange,  the  differences  or  the  price  of  the  spot- 
cotton  market.  It  is  mandatory  upon  the  secretaiy  of  the  exchange 
to  call  that  committee  together,  ami  for  the  committee  to  go  out  and 
examine  and  see  whether  the  complaint  of  the  member  is  correct  or 
not.  That  is  done  so  as  to  absolutely  put  it  within  the  power  of 
anybody,  large  or  small,  to  get  justice  on  the  exchange. 

The  Chaibhan.  At  various  times  during  these  hearings  the  report 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith  has  been  under  discussion,  and  at  some 
time  the  question  has  been  raised  as  to  his  (lualification  for  conduct- 
ing that  inquiry,  and  as  to  the  sources  of  the  information  which  he 
embodied  in  his  report.  I  thought  it  only  fair  to  ask  Mr.  Smith  to 
send  to  the  committee  a  brief  statement  in  answer  to  those  questions, 
and  be  has  done  this,  and  I  will  take  the  liberty,  without  objection, 
of  filing  thia  statement  aa  a  part  of  the  record. 

Inclosing  these  hearings  I  should  like  to  say  to  Mr.  Brooks,  and  to 
Mr.  Neville  and  his  committee,  and  to  Mr,  Thompson  and  his  com- 
mittee, tliat  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  feels  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  each  and  all  of  you  for  the  information  you  have  given  us 
and  for  the  patience  and  good  humor  with  which  you  have  submitted 
to  the  interrogatories.  We  realize  that  we  have  for  consideration  an 
extremely  important  question,  one  that  touches  practically  a  great 
many  wide  interests,  and  there  is  no  thought  or  disposition  on  the 
part  of  any  member  of  this  committee  to  do  anything  else  than  to 
give  the  most  careful  consideration  to  tho  opinions  which  have  been 
expressed  here,  and  to  weigh  most  deliberately  the  information  which 
has  been  brought  before  the  committee.  Have  any  members  of  the 
committee  anything  further  to  say? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  whether  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith  is  to  be  embodied  in  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  to  be  embodied  in  the  hearings.  It  b  not 
controversial  at  all.  He  simply  states  the  sources  from  which  he 
drew  his  information,  the  places  whicii  he  visited,  and  other  facts 
connected  with  the  report,  and  summarizes  very  briefly  the  con- 
clusions reached  in  the  report.  There  is  nothing  controversial  in  it, 
whatsoever. 

STATEMEKT  OF  MB.  HEBBEBT  KNOX  SMITH,  COMMISSIOITEB  OF 
THE  BUEEAU  OF  COEPOBATIOHS. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Whatever  special  knowledge  I  have  of  the  facts  of 

speculation  is  based  mainly  on  the  investigation  made  by  the  Bureau 

of   Corporations  into   the   cotton  exchanges.     A  resolution  of  the 

House  of  Representatives  of  February  4,  1907,  requested  us  to  make 
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a  particular  study  of  the  iafluence  upon  the  prices  of  cotton  exerted 
by  the  character  of  future  contracts  on  cotton  exchanges  and  delir- 
eries  made  thereon. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  bureau  has  made  a  complete  report 
in  five  parts;  parts  1,  2,  and  3  having  been  issued  in  May,  1908,  and 
parts  4  and  5  in  December,  1909,  covering  a  total  of  about  900 
printed  pages. 

In  these  reports  we  set  forth  most  of  the  evidence  before  us,  all  ol 
the  essential  facta  and  the  conclusions  from  those  facts,  having  done 
this  in  the  most  thorough,  serious,  and  careful  manner  possible.  1 
do  not  have  anything  to  add  to  the  discussion  therein  contained,  nor 
do  I  now  desire  to  discuss,  offhand,  and  without  referring  to  the  great 
mass  of  evidence  which  we  have  used,  the  facts  and  conclusions 
which  we  have  already  completely  and  carefully  elaborated  and 
printed.  Any  such  offhand  discussion  would  necessarily  be  extremelr 
incomplete,  because  no  man  can  carry  such  a  mass  of  data  in  lua 
head,  and  would  be  merely  a  most  unsatisfactory  rehash  of  the  com- 
plete printed  discussion.  In  other  words,  were  I  to  enter  into  any 
such  detailed  discussion  I  would  simply  be  obliged  to  read  wl^t  we 
have  already  printed. 

My  sole  purpose  in  availing  myself  of  the  invitation  of  the  committM 
is  to  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  the  sources  of  information  upon 
which  the  report  was  based,  the  methods  by  which  it  was  treated,  the 
amount  of  work  involved,  and  certain  other  details  that  bear  upon  the 
validity  of  the  facts  therein  stated. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  eaid  report  ia  desiraUe  at 
this  point  to  show  the  nature  of  the  evidence  used.  Part  1 ,  with  nine 
chapters,  deals  principally  with  the  vital  question  of  so-called  "fixed 
differences, "a  system  which  is  used  on  the  NewYoi^  Cotton  Exchange. 
Subsidiary  to  this  ia  a  discussion  of  the  alleged  abuse  of  power  by  the 
New  York  revision  committee,  complaints  against  the  commercial 
difference  system,  which  is  used  in  New  Orleans,  and  a  consideration 
of  certain  suggestions  made  by  various  parties  for  improvemeats  in 
the  New  YorK  system. 

This  part  almost  wholly  consists  of  statements  furnished  by  the 
exchanges  themselves  and  conclusions  directly  deduced  by  the  bureau 
therefrom,  the  eWdence  being  submitted  along  with  the  conclusions. 
Both  in  the  case  of  the  discussion  of  fixed  differences  and  on  less 
important  points  views  on  both  sides,  from  various  interests,  are 
quoted.  Price  quotations,  the  principal  data  in  part  1,  are  forcibly 
presented  by  charts. 

Part  2,  with  four  chapters,  deals  with  questions  of  classification  of 
cotton.  The  evi<lence  consists  mainly  of  figures  furnished  by  the 
exchanges,  quoted  views  of  various  parties,  and  the  only  conclusions 

fput  forward  by  the  bureau  are  based  directly  on  evidence  obtained 
rom  the  exchanges,  with  the  exception  that  the  bureau  points  out 
certain  probably  desirable  results  from  a  greater  uniformity  of  cotton 
standards. 

Part  3,  K-ith  two  chapters,  discusses  the  range  of  grades  of  cotton 
deliverable,  gives  data  from  the  exchanges  as  to  variety  of  grades 
actuall}'  delivered,  considers  and  comments  on  various  changes  sug- 
gested, and  quotes  view's  of  various  parties.  This  part  dealing,  as  it 
does,  largely  with  suggested  improvenients,  required  consuJtatioD 
with  many  different  interests  in  the  cotton  industry. 
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Part  4  deals  with  the  effect  of  future  contracts  on  the  prices  which 
the  producer  receives  for  cotton,  after  a  rfeumfi  of  previous  parts 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  system  of  buying  cotton  in  the  South. 
The  first  two  chapters,  a  very  important  part  ofthe  entire  report,  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  figures  on  prices  ohtained  (a)  from  the  various 
exchanges,  and  (6)  from  the  records  of  numerous  cotton  merchants. 
These  prices  are  set  forth  in  alraut  23  tables.  These  prices  are  then 
reproduced  graphically  in  the  shape  of  14  charts,  which  speak  for 
themselves.  Conclusions  in  these  first  two  chapters  are  practically 
mathematical  demonstrations  from  incontrovertible  facts.  The  last 
chapter,  chapter  3,  discusses  a  number  of  arguments  and  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  prior  parts  of  the  Bureau's  report,  certain 
legal  questions  of  minor  importance,  and  certain  elementary  economic 
propositions  which  apparently  needed  to  be  stated  in  view  of  some 
arguments  advanced  oy  the  defenders  of  the  New  Yoric  fixed-differ^ 
ence  system. 

It  thus  may  be  said  that  while  a  small  part  of  the  report  deals  with 
questions  open  to  argument,  probably  nine-tenths  of  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  mathematical  deduction  from  figures  and  market  condi- 
tions, furnished  mainly  by  the  exchanges  themselves  and  members 
of  exchanges,  thrown  into  available  form  by  the  bureau,  and  the  salient 
points  therein  commented  upon. 

As  the  bureau  has  been  carrying  on  at  the  same  time  with  the 
cotton  work  inquiries  into  some  seven  or  eight  other  subjects,  it  is 
obvious  that  most  of  the  field  and  detail  work  on  the  cotton  report 
must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  done  by  my  assistants.  During  the 
course  of  the  work  I  visited  both  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  talked 
with  members  of  those  two  exchanges,  interviewed  various  dealers  in 
cotton,  and  directed  the  field  and  office  work  of  my  assistants.  Most 
of  the  text  of  the  report  was  written  by  my  assistants,  especiaUy  by 
Mr.  Conant,  now  the  deputy  commissioner  of  the  bureau,  but  all  of 
it  was  read  in  manuscnpt  and  in  proof  by  me  at  least  tliree  times, 
was  carefully  revised  by  me,  in  cooperation  with  my  assistants,  and 
I  digested  it  into  the  shape  of  final  summaries,  so  that  I  was  at  all 
times  strictly  cognizant  of  the  nature  of  the  material,  the  progress 
of  the  work,  and  the  merits  of  our  conclusions. 

I,    EXTENT   OF    FIELD    WORK    DONE. 

Most  of  the  bureau's  work  was  concerned  with  the  only  two  cotton 
exchanges  in  the  country  where  a  future  business  is  conducted,  to 
wit,  those  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  The  agents  of  the  bureau, 
however,  visiteil  many  other  exchanges. 

Territory  covered. — -During  the  course  of  the  investigation  the  fol- 
lowing points  were  visited: 

Alabama:  Mobile,  Montgomery,  Selma,  Tutw^aloustt. 

Arkflnsasr  Little  Rock,  Beebe. 

Georgia:  Allanta,  Augusta,  Lagrange,  Macon,  Savannah,  Union  City. 

Louisiana:  New  Orleans,  Shreveport. 

MaBsachuf^ltti:  Itoslen,  Fall  River,  Fitchbui^;,  New  Redford. 

Misoiffiippi:  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Yazoo  City. 

New  York;  New  York. 

North  Carolina;  Charlotte,  Goldsboro,  Greensboro,  Raleigh,  Salisbury,  Wilmington, 

Oklahoma:  Oklahoma  City. 

Pennsyivania;  Philadelphia. 

Rhode  Inland:  Pawtucket,  Providence. 
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South  Caroliaa:   Bouuettaville,  Charleelon,  Columbia,  Greenville,  Sumt«r,  Spar- 
lanburg. 
Tenneseee:  Memphie. 
TexEis:  Dallas,  Galveoton,  Houelon,  Waco. 
Virginia:  Norfolk. 

In  visiting  these  various  places  the  representatives  of  the  bureau 
met  cotton  interests  from  numerous  other  points.  For  instance,  at 
Boston  the  treasurers  of  a  number  of  mills  in  northern  New  England 
who  maintain  offices  in  that  city  were  interviewed ;  in  New  York  a 
number  of  foreign  interests,  including  several  members  of  the  Liver- 

{lool  Cotton  Association,  were  seen.  Again,  at  the  international  con- 
erence,  at  Atlanta,  in  October,  1907,  there  were  interviewed  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  British  and  continental  spinners  and  manufacturers. 
Interests  interviewed.— As9.nts  of  the  bureau  interviewed  about  350 
individuals,  tlie  majority  of  them  being  cotton  merchants,  but  the  list 
also  contains  a  representative  number  of  cotton  factors,  brokers  deal- 
ing in  futures,  planters,  farmers,  representatives  of  producers'  oT^aiii- 
zations,  and  many  spinners.  In  all  cases  the  bureau  endeavored  to 
select  representative  and  well-informed  men  in  all  of  the  respective 
branches  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  interviews.  Particular  care 
was  taken  to  secure  opinions  from  all  the  different  standpoints  on 
the  important  features.  Officials  of  practically  all  of  the  leading  cot- 
ton exchanges,  as  well  as  miscellaneous  interests— bankers  and  edit- 
ors of  trade  journals — were  interviewed.  Altogether,  approximetely 
476  separate  reports  were  made  by  the  field  agents  on  tne  subject. 

II.    CHARACTER   OF    INPOHMATION    OBTAINED. 

Information  direeUy  from  exchanges.— This  includes  copies  of  their 
charters,  by-laws  ana  rules,  membership  lists,  and  forms  of  contract. 

By  far  tne  most  important  were  very  complete  records  of  prices, 
both  of  spot  cotton  and  future  contracts,  and  also  records  of  the  vtA- 
ume  of  future  transactions  up  to  1898,  at  which  time  both  the  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  exchanges  ceased  to  keep  such  a  record. 

There  were  also  secured  from  the  exchanges  inures  as  to  the  Btock 
of  cotton  on  hand,  rejections,  transactions  in  connection  with  the 
inspection  fund  of  the  New  York  exchange,  minutes  of  certain  of  the 
exchange  committees,  copies  of  various  correspondence  and  data 
before  some  of  such  committees  on  important  matters,  and  a  large 
mass  of  testimony  taken  before  a  special  committee  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange. 

By  direct  observation,  also,  the  officers  of  the  bureau  noted  the 
technique  of  the  business  methods,  of  the  classification  of  cotton, 
warehousing,  terms  of  delivery,  the  instruments  employed  in  making 
settlements  on  deliveries,  and  familiarized  themselves  with  the 
details  of  the  business  and  the  terms  employed  therein.  These 
studies  were  made  on  the  spot. 

Information  from  cotton  exchange  memhers  and  cotton  mfrehantt.^ 
Information  was  obtained  from  cotton-exchange  members  as  indi- 
viduals, mainly  in  the  form  of  interviews,  and  chiefly  concerned 
with  criticisms,  adverse  and  friendly,  on  methods  of  conducting 
business  on  the  exchaiiges,  particularly  in  New  York  tuid  New 
Orleans,  and  of  su^estions  for  improvements  and  criticisms  of  such 
suggestions.  In  nearly  every  case  these  interviews  were  reported 
by  a  stenographer. 
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One  very  importaDt  source  of  information  was  from  cotton  mer- 
chants, some  of  whom  were  also  members  of  exchanges,  in  the  shape 
of  extensive  records  of  prices  paid  for  cotton  in  the  interior. 

Copies  of  transactions  of  some  of  the  moat  important  associations 
of  interests  were  also  secured,  such  as  resolutions  of  the  American 
Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Where  necessary,  certain  legal  points  were  considered  and  judicial 
decisions  cited. 

From  spinners.— This  information  was  mainly  in  the  form  of  inter- 
views, consisting  chiefly  of  criticisms  on  exchange  methods. 

From  producers  and  -producers'  organizations. — Here  were  obtained 
the  usual  published  documents,  charters,  by-laws,  etc.  The  principal 
officers  were  interviewed  as  to  their  opinions  on  cotton  exchanges  and 
on  their  own  associations. 

III.    FORCE    AND   TIME   DEVOTED   TO   THE    INVESTIGATION. 

All  the  field  work,  and  much  work  of  drafting  the  report,  was  con- 
ducted under  my  direction  by  two  of  mv  chief  assistants,  one  of 
whom  gave  about  one  hundred  and  ten  days  to  the  work  and  the 
other  about  one  hundred  and  forty  days.  Accompanying  these 
officers  at  various  times  in  the  field  were  also  four  stenographers, 
who  spent  in  such  field  work  an  a^regate  of  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days. 

The  work  in  the  office  was  even  more  lengthy.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal assistants  spent  in  the  office  in  digesting  the  material  and  pre- 
paring the  report  about  four  hundred  and  twenty  days,  another 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy  days,  and  a  third  about  seventy-five 
days. 

The  actual  computations  and  tabulation  of  figures,  percentages, 
etc.,  together  with  the  clerical  and  stenographic  work,  comprised  a 
total  of  about  sixteen  hundred  days.  In  other  words,  the  investiga- 
tion occupied  the  time  of  two  of  our  ablest  men,  if  figured  continu- 
ously, for  practically  eighteen  months,  two  other  agents  for  about 
three  and  one-half  months,  and  the  equivalent  of  the  time  of  four 
stenographers  and  clerks  for  eighteen  months.  All  this  was  also 
under  the  constant  supervision  ofrayself. 

IV.    TREATMENT   OF   MATERIAL   OBTAINED, 

The  result  of  the  method  of  investigation  was  a  great  mass  of 
interviews,  statistics,  pamphlets,  and  other  data.  All  of  this  mate- 
rial was  carefully  examined,  classified,  and  digested.  From  the 
statistics  in  hand  were  compiled  the  statistical  tables  presented  in 
the  report;  as  already  indicated,  the  figures  used  were  obtained  from 
the  ofhcial  records  of  exchanges  and  from  the  records  of  cotton  mer- 
chants. There  can  be  no  question  as  to  their  reUability;  it  is  believed 
that  they  are  the  most  accurate  figures  of  this  character  that  have 
ever  been  published.  In  compiling  the  statistical  data,  particular 
effort  was  made  to  insure  not  only  accuracy  but  fairness  in  presenta- 
tion.    Full  explanation  of  the  methods  used  is  made  in  the  report. 

A  special  feature  of  the  report  and  one  of  great  usefulness  is  that 
the  statistical  data  presented  are  supplemented  by  an  elaborate 
series  of  charts,  thus  often  giving  at  a  glance  the  sauent  features  of 
the  comparisons. 
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In  the  use  of  the  statements  made  by  persons  interviewed,  par- 
ticular care  was  taken  that  opinions  for  and  against  each  phase  of 
the  subject  should  be  fairly  presented.  In  many  cases,  as  wiU 
appear  from  the  report,  verbatim  statements  have  been  used.  In 
other  cases,  for  the  salte  of  brevity  and  clearness,  the  gist  of  state- 
ments is  presented  in  compact  form.  Anyone  who  reads  the  report 
has  in  substance  all  uf  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  problem,  and  is 
thus  able  to  trace,  step  by  step,  the  consiiferations  upon  which  the 
conclusions  uf  the  bureau  are  based. 

Thus  the  entire  report  is  base<l  very  largely  upon  statistical  evidence 
of  unquestioned  vahdity,  carefully  secured,  digested,  and  interpreted 
by  men  of  liigh  ability,  givinjj  a  great  amount  of  time  to  this  single 
work.  All  the  conclusions  arrived  at  wore  tested  by  interviews  with 
men  of  practical  knowledge  in  the  business,  which  confirmed,  from 
the  practical  side,  conclusions  which  were  in  essence  in  the  nature  of 
mathematical  demonstrations.  Very  Uttle  is  contained  in  the  report 
of  mere  opinion  and  notliing  of  bare  assertion. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Afay  I  ask  another  question  4  One  or  two  members 
of  the  committee  suggested  to  us  that  we  should  file  with  the  com- 
mittee a  brief  covenng  the  representations  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  in  this  matter.  I  do  not  think  that  vou  as  chairman  spoke 
on  that  point.  May  I  ask  you  whether  it  will  be  in  order  for  us  to 
await  the  printing  of  the  full  record  and  then  to  prepare  and  submit 
to  this  committee  a  brief?     (See  appendix  following  p.  678.) 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  let  the  answer  to 
that  question  rest  until  I  can  submit  it  to  the  committee;  but  I  will 
take  the  matter  up  and  consider  whether  it  would  be  necessary.  I 
shall  advise  you  later  as  to  that. 

It  has  just  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  Mr.  Sumners,  of 
Texas,  is  here.  Of  course,  I  knew  that  he  was  in  the  room,  but  the 
suggestion  is  now  made  that  he  might  desire  to  make  a  statement. 

Ml.  Sumners  was  before  the  committee  last  year  an<l  discussed 
this  question  very  fully  and  intelligently,  but  if  he  desires  now  to 
make  a  brief  statement,  or  if  he  desires  to  file  a  written  brief,  we  will 
be  glad  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  Sumners.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hardly  know  just  what  to  do 
about  it.  I  think  there  are  some  very  important  matters  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  that,  so  far  as  I  can  see  from  the  record, 
have  not  been  brought  out.  I  realize  that  this  committee  has  been 
here  very  faithfully  through  all  these  Iicarings,  and  I  simply  tender 
myself  to  the  committee.  There  are  some  points  here  that  I  think 
are  vital,  and  which  have  not  been  brought  out  so  far  as  I  can  read 
the  record. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  inquire  how  long  you  expect  to  be  in  town  I 

Mr.  Sumners.  I  shall  be  here  to-morrow. ,  I  regud  this  as  one  of 
the  most  important  legislative  matters  that  has  ever  come  before 
Congress,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  whole  industrial  interests  of  the 
Soutb. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  take  it  under  consideration. 
We  can  not  remain  any  longer  to-night. 

Mr.  Sumners.  Yes;  I  understand  you  can  not. 

(At  5  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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Subcommittee  of  the  Couuittee  on  Ageicui-tdbe, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  J,,  1910. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  1 1  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon,  Charles  F,  Scott  in 
the  chair. 

(Subcommittee  composed  of  Messrs.  Scott,  Hawley,  Piumley, 
Lever,  and  BeaU.) 

The  Chairman.  The  measures  under  discussion  having  been  by 
the  full  committee  referred  to  the  subcommittee,  a  meeting  is  held 
at  this  date  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  hearings.  Represent- 
ative Hardwick,  of  Georgia,  is  present,  and  the  committee  will  be 
very  glad  to  hear  any  observations  he  may  have  to  make  on  the 
subject. 

TESTIHOIT?  OF  EOK.  THOHAS  W.  HA2DWICK,  A  BEPBESEFTA- 
TIVE  FSOH  THE  STATE  OF  GEOKOIA. 

Mr.  Hardwick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  commend  my- 
self to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  committee  by  promising  to 
be  very  brief. 

For  some  years,  living  in  the  very  heart  of  the  cotton  belt  of  the 
South,  I  have  been  considering  this  q^uestion  and  studying  it  as  a 
man  who  understands  the  cotton  busmess  as  a  practical  Dusiness, 
and  as  a  man  who  has  had  some  experience  as  a  lawyer.  I  have 
consi<lered  both  phases  of  the  guestion,  and  I  wish  to  submit  some 
observations  on  botli  phases  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  struck  me  for  years,  even  before  I  came  to 
Congress,  that  it  was  an  extreme  hardship  for  a  great  people  to  be  the 
foothall  of  gambling  and  speculating  interests  to  the  extent  that  the 
cotton- producing  people  of  the  South  are  and  have  been  for  a  number 
of  years.  Of  course,  when  a  people  produce  anything  they  are  subject 
to  all  tlie  natural  and  ordinary  vicissitudes  and  changes  and  fluctua- 
tions and  chances  that  come  from  the  laws  of  trade,  the  natural  laws 
of  supply  anil  domantl;  and  whether  what  they  plant  will  be  worth 
more  or  less  than  it  costs  to  make  it,  or  whether  the  margin  or  profit 
be  small  or  great  of  course  can  not  be  removed  from  the  operation 
of  tliis  natural  chance,  which  is  controlled  and  governed  by  the 
law  (if  supply  and  demand;  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  an  extremely 
hard  thing  for  many  millions  of  people,  producing  a  great  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  to  liave  this  natural  chance  that  they  must 
undergo  so  greatly  enhanced  by  artificial  causes,  such  as  you  have 
h<^ard  outlined  to  your  committee  and  which  I  will  not  go  ovei-  again 
with  you. 

But  I  want  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman;  There  is  another  view  of 
this  matter  that  appealed  to  me  very  forcibly  from  the  beginning. 
and  it  is  a  view  that  has  been  presented  to  me  by  hundreds  of  small 
cotton  buyers  in  the  dilTerent  sections  of  the  State  in  which  I  live, 
not  only  in  my  district,  but  in  every  district  in  Georgia.  There  are  a 
number  of  those  men  who  claim  that  they  can  not  command  the 
capital  to  buy  the  farmers'  cotton  unless  they  can  sell  against  what 
they  buy  day  by  day  on  the  boards  in  New  York,  and  for  some  years 
I  have  struggled  in  my  own  mind  with  that  difficulty  in  an  endeavor 
to  frame  u  bill  that  will  draw  the  line  properly,  &o  as  to  abolish  the 
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gambling  transaction,  pure  and  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  to 
the  man  who  wants  to  buy  the  farmers'  cotton  an  opportunity  to  do 
legitimate  hedging,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  legitunate  hedging, 
against  his  daily  purchases  from  the  producers  themselves  in  Uie  open 
markets  of  the  country. 

At  first  I  was  fearful  that  the  bill  offered  by  the  chairman  and  the 
bill  on  the  same  line  offered  by  my  friend  from  Texas  (Mr.  Burleson) 
did  not  draw  that  line  properly;  that  it  drew  it  too  stringently  against 
the  man  who  wanted  to  buy  the  farmers'  cotton  and  who,  therefore, 
Vtos  obliged  to  hedge,  if  he  was  a  man  of  small  means,  against  his 
purchases;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  after  careful  consideration  of 
these  bills  I  have  come  to  tlie  conclusion  that  is  not  true;  that  under 
these  bills  every  legitimate  hedge  is  possible  that  ought  to  be  allowed, 
and  I  ajn  glad  to  say  that  this  opinion  is  entertained  by  numbers  of 
small  cotton  buyers  throughout  my  district  and  throughout  otfier 
parts  of  Geoi^a,  who  say  that  every  legitimate  transaction  that  is 
permissible  and  that  ought  to  be  fairly  permitted  can  still  be  had 
under  thb  bill,  because  if  a  man  goes  out  and  buys  cotton  from  day  to 
day,  as  these  men  do,  he  can  come  within  the  terms  of  this  bill  and 
he  can  sell  futures,  make  a  future-delivery  contract,  with  an  actual 
intention  to  deliver,  because  he  has  the  cotton  gainst  the  "future" 
sale  that  he  has  made.  I  think  the  bill  is  fully  safeguarded  on  that 
point,  and  I  am  willing  to  commit  myself  unreservedly  to  ita  pro- 
visions. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  before  I 
make  some  observations  on  the  legal  questions  involved  in  this 
le^lation. 

In  connection  with  two  or  three  years'  study  of  this  proposed 
legislation  I  have  investigated  very  dosely,  of  course,  as  douDtless 
you  gentlemen  all  have,  the  Louisiana  lottery  legislation.  I  found 
that  at  first  when  the  Louisiana  lottery  was  first  legislated  against 
the  legislation  was  imperfect  and  incomplete,  in  that  it  did  not  pro- 
tect people  in  the  United  States  against  the  distribution  of  lottery 
tickets  if  they  came  from  a  foreign  country.  The  result  was  that 
aft«r  the  Ijouisiana  lottery  went  out  of  business  under  the  legiEiation 
directed  against  it  by  Congress  it  was  first  transformed,  I  believe,  into 
the  Honduras  National  Lottery,  and  then,  possibly,  into  the  Mexican 
National  Lotterj,  There  were  two  or  three  of  these  Central  American 
or  South  American  countries  that  started  successors  to  the  Louisiana 
lottery,  so  that  Congress,  in  1895,  some  years  after  the  legislation 
was  passed,  had  to  amend  the  Louisiana  lottery  legislation  so  as  to 
include  in  it  language  broad  enough  to  cover  the  lottery  business 
when  it  came  from  foreign  countries  as  well  as  our  own,  and  that  was 
done,  if  you  will  permit  me — I  will  put  it  briefly  in  the  record — in 
exactly  these  M'ords,  because  I  have  copied  it  from  the  Kevised 
Statutes: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. — 

I  will  not  read  it  in  full — 

That  any  person  who  shall  rause  to  be  brought  to  the  TTnited  Stefes  bom  abmd  lor 
tho  purpose  of  disposinR  of  the  same,  or  deposited  in  or  carried  by  the  nuiils  of  ihi> 
United  Statcp,  or  carried  from  ods  State  tn  another  in  the  Unit«d  State*,  may  lolteri' 

Tliat  was  the  language  use<l  in  prohibiting  the  foreign  transactions. 
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Again,  another  section: 


le  any  advertisemeDt  of  mich  lotterv,  etc.,  to  be  brought  into  the  United 
Statee  or  deposited  in  or  carried  by  the  maile  of  tlie  United  States,  or  transferred  horn 
—  £.._._  ^ .!.__?_  ^i._  United  States,  ahall  be  puniBhable,  etc.,  by  impriaonment. 


le  Stale  to  another  in  the  Unitei 


That  was  the  way  they  finally  got  at  it  in  the  lottery  legislation. 
The  bills  presented  by  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  ana  by  the 
^ntleman  from  Texas,  both  sought  to  prohibit  gambling  transactions 
if  they  were  going  from  one  State  to  another  or  to  a  Territory,  or  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  or  to  a  foreign  country;  but  in  pro- 
viding the  machinery  for  enforcing  the  law  there  was  no  reference 
made  to  anything  except  telephone  and  telegraph  companies,  and  to 
the  maib;  and  I  have  suggested  to  the  chairman  and  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  and  I  want  now  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  following  amendments  to  the  bill,  I  have 
not  undertaken  to  draw  a  bill  or  my  own,  although  I  have  studied 
this  question  for  years,  because  I  want  to  say — and  I  say  it  in  great 
compliment  to  the  two  gentlemen  to  whom!  have  referred — that  I 
beheve  the  bill  they  have  drawn  is  the  best  that  can  be  presented  on 
this  question.  I  say  that  after  years  of  effort,  because  I  was  not 
able  to  get  anything,  until  I  saw  your  bill,  that  exactly  suited  me. 

On  page  1  of  the  Dill,  line  12,  after  the  word  "line,  where  it  says 
"  telegraph  or  telephone  line  " 

Mr.  Leveh.  That  is,  the  Scott  bill? 

Mr.  Hardwick.  The  Scott  bill— I  would  insert  "or  cable,  or  wire- 
less telegraphy  system,  or  otherwise." 

The  bill  reads: 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  association  to  send  or  cause  to  be  sent 
from  one  State  or  Territoiy  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any 
other  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  any 
foreign  country,  or  knowinglj[  to  receive  or  knowingly  to  cause  to  be  received  in  any 
State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  Diatnet  of  Columbia  from  any  other 
State  or  Territory  of  the  United  Stales  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  from  any  foreign 
country,  by  a  telegraph  or  telephone  line. 

I  would  insert  at  that  point  the  words  "or  cable,  or  wireless  teleg- 
raphy system,  or  otherwise,"  so  as  to  exclude  these  gambling  trans- 
actions, not  only  from  interstate  but  from  international  commerce. 

Now,  without  following  the  bill,  except  to  say  that  the  same  idea 
is  repeated  in  each  one  of  these  amendments^  and  is  sought  to  be 
carried  out  througli  the  entire  body  of  the  bill,  I  propose  the  following 
amendments : 

Page  2,  line  19,  after  the  word  "line,"  insert  "or  cable,  or  wireless 
telegraphy  sj'stem,  or  otherwise." 

Page  4,  Hne  2,  after  the  word  "line,"  insert  "or  cable,  or  wireless 
telegraphy  sv-steni,  or  otherwise." 

Page  4,  line  15,  after  the  word  "telephone,"  insert  "or  cable  or 
wireless  telegraphy." 

Page  4,  hne  22,  after  the  word  "line,"  insert  "or  cable,  or  wireless 
telegraphy  sj-stcm." 

Page  5,  line  15,  after  the  word  "telephone,"  insert  "or  cable  or 
wireless  telegraphy." 

Page  5,  line  21,  after  the  word  "line,"  insert  "or  cable,  or  wireless 
telegraphy  system." 

So  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  put  everywhere 
in  this  bill  where  these  words  "telegraph  or  telephone  line'  occur 
the  words  "cable  or  wireless  telegraphy  system,"  so  that  when  you 
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remember  that  you  have  in  the  bill  already  the  prohibition  against 
this  sort  of  transactions  coming  from  or  going  to  a  foreign  country, 
you  have  the  appliances  by  which  they  wouldbe  sent  to  or  received 
from  a  foreign  country  included  as  well. 

Those  are  the  amendments  I  propose.  They  are  technical  only, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  think  the}'  are  not  without  some  importance, 
because  I  fear  that  without  those  amendments  and  without  full  and 
adequate  machinery  being  provided  on  this  point,  the  effect  of  this 
legislation  might  be  to  transfer  the  larger  transactions  of  the  char- 
acter we  are  seeking  to  prohibit  and  abolish  to  Liverpool,  Bremen, 
Havre,  or  some  other  foreign  exchange,  just  as  was  done  in  the  case 
of  the  Louisiana  lottery;  and  these  amendments  are  respectfully 
offered  to  your  subcommittee  with  that  view  in  mind. 

There  is  one  other  phase  of  this  question  that  I  wanted  briefly  to 
discuss  with  the  committee.  It  has  not  been  discussed,  so  far  as  I 
have  heard,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  feature  of  it  that  has 
not.  The  other  questions  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly  covered 
by  both  the  evidence  and  the  arguments  pro  and  con  on  this  proposi- 
tion, and  I  expect  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  a  discussion  or  the 
le^al  ])rinciplcs  on  which  this  legislation  rests.  At  the  same  time,  as 
all  the  members  of  the  committee  are  not  lawyers,  and  probablv  as 
some  of  them  who  are  lawyers  have  not  thought  about  it  very  closely — 
I  ought  not  to  say  that.  I  mean,  they  live  in  a  different  section  from 
where  I  live,  ana  liave  not  had  the  same  amount  of  interest  in  this 
subject,  and  they  may  not  have  had  occasion  to  investigate  it,  and  I 
feel  the  committee  will  excuse  me  if  I  touch  on  that  side  of  the 
question. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  this  legislation  is  perfectly 
constitutional  and  can  and  will  be  enforced  by  the  courts  of  t£e 
United  States  without  the  slightest  hesitation  or  doubt.  In  prin- 
ciple it  seems  to  me  to  rest  entirely  upon  the  basis  of  the  lotterr  esse 
and  of  course  of  the  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  that  have  followed 
that  great  decision. 

Of  course  there  have  always  been  two  lines  of  thought  about  the 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce.  The  old  fashioned,  and,  if  I  may 
say  so,  democratic  idea  was  that  the  power  to  regulate  conunerce 
between  the  States  did  not  include  the  power  to  prohibit  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  broad  or  the  liberal  construction  of  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  was  tliat  under  the  power  to  regulate,  the  power  to 
prohibit  was  necessarily  included;  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol 
a  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  has  carried  that  doctrine  so  far 
as  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  could,  if  it  so  desired,  prohibit  the  carriage  through  any  of  the 
channels  of  interstate  commerce  of  any  article  simply  because  it  was 
made  by  a  rcilheaded  man  or  a  blue-eyed  woman,  whether  the  article 
was  inherently  sound  or  not. 

I  do  not  go  that  far,  and  we  do  not  have  to  go  that  far  in  this  legis- 
lation. So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  we  are  safe  in  resting  on  the 
adjudications  of  the  courts  when  we  undertake  to  pass  this  legislation. 
In  the  lottery  case,  the  official  name  of  which  is  Champion  t».  Ames. 
reported  in  188  United  States,  page  321, 1  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  subcommittee  J)ricfly  to  the  principles  announced  by  Justice 
Harlan,  who  delivered  the  majority  opinion.     Ho  said  this; 
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o  State,  although  auch  tickeia  may  be  contained  in  a  bos  or  packe^,  do«a  not  ci.._ 
Btitut«,  and  can  not  by  any  act  of  Congrees  be  legally  made  to  constitute,  commerce 


among  the  States  witixin  the  meaoios  of  the  clause  oi  ^e  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  that  Congreee  sluill  have  power  "to  r»ulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes;"  connequently, 


that  CoDgresa  can  not  maJEe  it  an  oSense  to  cause  such  ticjtets  to  he  carried  from 
State  to  another. 

The  Government  iDsiste  that  express  companiea  w 
nesB  of  transportation  from  one  State  to  another  a 
among  the  States — ■ 

Let  me  say  here  tliat  this  aame  argument  would  apply  to  tel^aph 
and  telephone  companies  also  as  we  undertake  to  apply  it  in  this 
bill — 

that  the  canying  of  lottery  tickets  from  one  State  to  another  is  commerce  which 
Congress  may  r^ukite;  and  that  as  a  meann  of  executing  the  power  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce  Congret«  may  make  it  an  olfense  against  the  United  Staten  to  cause 
lottery  tickets  to  be  carried  from  ono  State  to  another. 

The  questions  presented  by  these  opposing  contentions  are  of  great  moment,  and 
are  entitled  to  receive,  as  they  have  received,  the  most  careful  consideration. 

What  is  the  import  of  the  word  "conimerce"  as  used  in  the  Constitution?  It  is 
not  defined  by  that  instrument.  Undoubtedly^  the  carrying  from  one  State  to  another 
by  independent  carriers  of  things  or  commodities  that  are  ordinary  subjects  of  traffic, 
and  which  have  in  thcmselvee  a  recognized  value  in  money,  constitutes  interstate 
commerce.  But  does  not  commerce  among  the  several  States  include  Homething 
more?  Doc«  not  the  carrying  from  one  State  to  another,  by  independent  carriers, 
of  lottery  ticket.^  that  entitle  tne  holder  to  the  payment  of  a  certain  amount  of  money 
therein  specified  also  constitute  commerce  among  the  States? 

It  is  contended  by  the  parties  that  these  questions  are  answered  in  the  former  deci- 
I  of  this  court,  the  Government  insisting  that  the  principles  heretofore  announced 


...weoter,  premising  that  some  propositions  were  advanced  in  argument  tiiat  n^  not 
be  considered.  Intne  examination  of  former  judgmentH  it  will  be  best  to  look  at  them 
somewhat  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  rendered.  When  prior  adjudications  have 
thus  been  collated  the  particular  ground  upon  which  the  judgment  in  the  present  case 
must  necesHarily  rest  can  be  readily  determined. 

I  will  not  put  all  of  this  in  the  record,  but  I  want  to  read  what  the 
court  said  about  the  merits  of  this  question  after  they  got  tlu'ough 
reviewing  the  former  decisions  of  the  court: 

This  reference  to  prior  adjudications  could  be  extended  if  it  were  necessary  to  do  so. 
The  cases  cited,  however,  sufficiently  indicate  the  grounds  upon  which  this  court  has 
proceeded  when  determining  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  commerce  clause.  They 
show  that  commerce  among  the  States  embraces  navigation,  intercourse,  communica- 
tion, traiTic,  the  transit  of  persons,  and  the  transmission  of  messages  by  telegraph. 

The  court  refers  to  the  telegraph  case,  of  course,  in  this  opinion. 

They  also  show  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States  ia 
vested  in  Congress  as  absolutely  as  it  would  be  in  a  single  government  having  in  its 
constitution  the  same  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  the  power  as  are  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  that  such  power  is  plenary,  complete  in  itself,  and  may 
be  exerted  by  Congress  to  its  utmost  extent,  subject  only  to  such  limitations  as  the 
(.'on-^litution  imposes  upon  the  exercise  of  the  powers  granted  by  it;  and  that  in  deter- 
mining the  character  of  the  regulations  to  be  adopted  Congress  has  a  large  discretion 
which  is  not  to  be  controlled  oy  tho  courts,  simply  because,  in  their  opinion,  such 
regulations  may  not  be  the  best  or  most  effective  that  could  be  employed. 

We  come,  then,  to  inquire  where  there  is  any  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  rest 
tho  contention  that  Congress  may  not  regulate  the  i-arryiiig  of  lottery  tickets  from  one 
State  to  another,  at  least  by  corporations  or  companies  whose  businer^  it  is,  for  hire, 
to  carry  tangible  property  from  one  State  to  another.  It  was  said  in  argument  that 
lottery  tickets  are  not  of  any  real  or  substantial  value  in  themselve.^,  and  therefore  are 
not  subjects  of  commerce.  If  that  were  conceded  to  be  the  only  legal  test  as  to  what 
arc  to  be  deemed  subjects  of  the  commerce  that  may  be  regulated  by  Congress,  we 
can  not  accept  as  accurate  the  broad  statement  that  such  tickets  are  of  no  value. 
Upon  their  face  they  show  that  the  lottery  company  offered  a  large  capital  prize,  to 
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be  paid  to  the  holder  of  the  ticket  winning  the  prize  at  the  drawing  advertised  to  be 
held  at  ABuncion,  Panguay.  Money  was  placea  on  depoeit  in  different  banks  in  the 
United  Statee  to  be  applied  by  the  a^nta  repreeentio^  the  lottery  company  to  the 

Iirompt  payment  of  prizes.  These  tickets  were  the  subject  of  traffic;  they  could  h*ve 
■ecnttold;  and  theholder  was  Hssured  that  the  company  would  pay  to  him  the  amounl 
of  the  prize  drawn.  That  the  holder  might  not  have  been  able  to  enforce  hi«  claim 
in  the  courts  of  any  country  making  the  drawing  of  lolteriee  illegal,  and  forbidding  the 
circulation  of  loltery  tickets,  did  nnt  change  the  fact  that  the  tickets  issued  by  the 
foreign  company  represented  eo  much  money  payable  to  the  peiBon  holding  them  and 
who  might  draw  the  prizes  affixed  to  ihem.  Even  if  a  holder  did  not  draw  a  priia, 
the  tickebi,  bi-fore  the  drawing,  had  a  money  \-alue  in  the  market  amonc  those  whu 
chose  to  BL'll  orbuy  lottery  tickels,  InHhc)rt,  aloll*>rj'  ticket  is  a  subject  of  traffic,  and 
ix  Bi>  designaltHl  in  the  act  of  lS9-'>. 

That  is  the  act  I  read  from  in  the  beginning. 

"That  fact  is  not  without  significance  in  viewof  what  this  court  has  said.  That  act, 
couDAcI  for  the  accused  well  remarka,  was  intended  to  supplement  the  provisions  of 
prior  acts,  excluding  tottery  tickets  from  the  mails,  and  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  lottery  matter  from  abroad,  and  to  prohibit  the  act  of  causing  lottery  tickets  to  be 
carried,  and  lottery  tickets  and  lottery  advertisements  to  be  transferred  from  one  Stale 
to  another  by  any  means  or  method.  {15  Stat.  L.,  19G,  chap.  246:  17  Stat.  L.,  302, 
chap.  335;  19  Stat.  L.,  90,  chap.  ISG;  Rev.  Stat.,  par.  3894,  U.  8.  Comp.  Stat.,  1901. 
p.  2659;  2fl  Stat.  I,.,  465,  chap.  908;  28  SUt.  L.,  963,  chap.  191,  U.  S.  Comp.  Stat.,  1901. 
p.  3178.) 

We  are  of  opinion  that  lottery  tickets  are  subjects  of  traffic,  and  therefore  are  subjecU 
of  commerce,  and  the  regulation  of  the  carriage  of  such  tickets  from  State  to  State,  it 
least  by  independent  carriers,  is  a  regulation  of  commerce  among  the  several  States. 

Now,  liere  cornea  the.  vital  point  of  the  decision  on  the  question 

suggested : 

But  it  is  said  that  the  statute  in  question  does  not  reflate  the  carrying  of  lottMT 
tickets  from  State  to  State,  but  by  punishinE  those  who  cause  them  to  be  so  carried 
Congress  in  effect  prohibits  such  carrying;  that  in  respect  of  the  carrying  from  ooe 
State  to  another  of  articles  or  things  that  are  in  fact,  or  according  to  usage  in  business 
the  subjects  of  commerce,  the  authority  given  Congress  was  not  to  prohibit,  but  only 
to  regulate.  This  view  was  eameetly  presecd  at  the  bar  by  learned  counsel,  and  mivt 
be  examined. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Constitution  does  not  define  what  is  to  be  deemed  a 
legitimate  regulation  of  interstate  commerce.  In  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  it  was  said  that 
the  power  to  regulate  such  commerce  is  the  power  to  prescribe  the  rule  by  which 
it  is  to  be  governed.  But  this  general  observation  leaves  it  to  be  determined  when 
the  question  comes  before  the  ctiurt  whether  Congress  in  prescribing  a  particular  rule 
has  exceeded  its  power  under  tho  <?<jnstitution.  While  our  Government  must  be 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of  enumerated  powers  (McCulIough  v.  Maryland,  4 
Wheat.,  3]e,  405,  407,  4  L.  ed.,  579,  001),  the  Constitution  does  not  attempt  to  set 
forth  all  the  means  by  which  such  powers  may  be  carried  into  execution.  It  lea\w 
to  Congress  a  ]a»c  diHcretion  us  to  the  means  that  may  be  employed  in  executing* 
given  power.  The  sound  construction  of  the  Constitution,  this  court  has  said,  "mun 
allow  to  tho  national  legislature  that  discretion  with  respect  to  the  means  by  wbicb 
.1 p  j(  confers  are  to  be  carried  ir* •■—  — *•— *•  — ■"  — *•'-  •■— -"1--J -- 


perform  the  high  duties  assigned  to  it  in  the  manner  most  beneficial  to  the  people. 
Let  the  end  bo  legitimate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  airmetaf 
which  arc  appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  pro- 
hibite<l,  but  cnnsist  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  arc  constitutional. 
(4  Wheat.,  421,  4  L.  ed..  605.) 

Wc  have  said  that  the  carrying  from  State  to  State  of  loltery  tickets  constitutef 
interstate  commerce,  and  that  the  regulation  of  such  commerce  is  within  the  power  of 
Oongress  under  the  Constitution.  Are  we  prepared  to  say  that  a  provision  which  if. 
in  eltect,  a  prohibition  of  the  carriage  of  such  articles  from  State  to  State  is  not  a  6i 
iirapproprialemodefortheK^ulation  of  that  particular  kind  of  commerce?  If  lotteiy 
traffic,  ('arrie<l  on  through  interstate  commerce,  is  a.  matter  of  which  Congre^  nuv 
take  cognizance  and  over  which  its  pnwi'r  mav  be  exerted,  can  it  be  (MMeiblc  that  ii 
must  trilerate  Ihe  traffic  and  simply  regulate  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  carrinl 
on?  Or  may  not  Congress,  for  the  protection  of  the  [)cople  of  all  the  States,  and  undtiT 
the  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  devise  such  means,  within  the  acopv  ef 
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the  Constitution  and  not  prohibit«d  by  it,  as  will  drive  that  traffic  out  of  commerce 
amooK  the  States? 

Id  aetermioing  whether  r^ulationa  may  not  under  some  circumBtancea  properly 
take  the  form  or  have  the  effect  of  prohibition,  the  nature  of  the  interstate  ttsffic  which 
it  waa  Boui^ht  by  the  act  of  May  2, 1S95,  to  BUppreea,  can  not  be  overlooked.  When 
enacting  that  atatute  CongresB  no  doubt  eharea  the  views  upon  the  aubject  of  lotteries 
heretofore  expreesed  by  this  court.  In  Phalen  v.  Vu^nia  (8  How.,  163,  168, 12  L.  ed., 
1030),  after  observing  that  the  supprEsaioc  of  nuisances  injurious  te  public  health  or 
morality,  iaamongthemost  important  duties  of  government,  this  court  said:  "Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  common  forms  of  gamblmg  are  comparatively  innocuous  when 
placed  in  contrast  with  the  widespread  pestilence  of  lotteries.  The  former  are  con- 
fined to  a  few  persons  and  places,  but  the  latter  infests  the  whole  conununity;  it  enters 
every  dwelling;  it  reaches  every  class;  it  preys  upon  the  hard  earnings  of  the  poor; 
it  plunders  the  ignorant  and  simple."  Inolhercaaea  we  have  adjudged  that  authority 
given  by  legislative  enactment  to  cajry  on  a  lottery,  although  based  upon  a  consideis- 
tion  in  money,  wasnotprotectedbytlie  contract  clause  of  the  Constitution;  this  for  the 
reason  that  no  State  may  bai^in  away  its  power  to  protect  the  public  morala,  nor 
excuse  its  failure  to  perform  a  public  duty  by  saying  that  it  had  a^%ed  by  legiBlative 
enactment  not  to  do  so.  (Stone  v.  Mississippi,  101  U,  S.,  814, 25  L.  ed.,  1079;  Douglas 
II.  Kentucky,  160  U.  S.,  480,  42  L.  ed.,  653,  18  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  199.) 

If  a  State,  whenconaideriaglet>islationfor  the  suppression  of  lotteries  within  its  own 
limits,  may  properly  take  into  view  the  evils  that  inhere  in  the  raising  of  money  in 
that  mode,  why  may  not  Coi^reas,  invested  with  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
amonc  the  several  States,  provide  that  such  commerce  shall  not  be  polluted  by  the 
cariymg  of  lottery  tickets  from  one  State  to  another?  In  this  connection  it  must  not 
be  foi^otten  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States  ia 
plenary,  is  complete  in  ilself ,  and  is  subject  to  no  limitations  except  such  as  may  be 
found  m  the  Constitution.  What  provision  in  that  instrument  can  he  regarded  as 
limiting  the  exercise  of  the  power  granted?  What  clause  can  be  cit^  which  in  any 
deforce  countenances  the  suggestion  that  one  may,  of  right,  cany  or  cause  to  be  carried 
from  one  State  to  another  that  which  will  harm  the  public  morals?  We  can  not  Uiink 
of  any  clause  of  that  instrument  that  could  possibly  be  invoked  by  those  who  assert 
their  right  to  send  lottery  tickets  from  State  to  State  except  the  one  providing  that 
no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  without  due  process  of  law.  We  have  said 
that  the  liberty  protected  by  the  Constitution  embraces  the  right  to  be  free  in  the 
enjoyment  of  one's  faculties;  "to  be  free  to  use  them  in  all  lawral  ways;  to  live  and 
work  where  he  will;  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  any  lawful  calling;  to  pursue  any  liveli- 
hood or  avocation,  and  for  that  purpose  to  enter  into  all  contracts  which  may  be 
proper."  <Allgeyer  v.  Louisiana,  165  U.  S.,  578,  589;  41  L.  ed.,  832,  835;  17  Sup. 
CI.  Rep.,  427,  431.) 

But  surely  it  will  not  be  said  to  a  part  of  anyone's  liberty,  as 
recognized  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  that  he  shall  be  allowed 
to  introduce  into  commerce  amon^;  the  States  an  element  that  will 
be  confessedly  injurious  to  the  public  morals. 

It  it  be  said  that  the  act  of  1895  is  inconsiatent  with  the  tenth  amendment,  reserving 
to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States,  the  answer  is  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  amoi^  the  States  has  been 
espressly  delegated  to  Congrens. 

Besides,  Congress  by  that  act  does  not  assume  to  interfere  with  traffic  or  commerce  . 
with  lottery  tickets  carried  on  exclusively  within  the  limits  of  any  State,  but  has  in 
view  only  <;r>mmcrce  of  that  kind  among  the  several  States.  It  has  not  assumed  to 
interfere  with  the  completely  internal  affairs  of  any  State  and  has  only  l^islated  in 
respect  of  a  matter  which  concerns  the  people  of  the  United  States.  As  a  State  may, 
for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  morals  of  ils  own  people,  forbid  all  sales  of  lottery  tick- 
ete  within  its  limits,  so  (;ongresa,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates  against  the  "widespread  pestilence  of  lotteries"  and  to  protect  the  commerce 
which  concerns  all  the  States,  may  prohibit  the  carrying  of  lottery  tickeet  from  one 
State  to  another.  In  legialatin;;  upon  the  subject  of  the  traffic  in  lottery  tickets  as 
carried  on  through  interstate  commerce,  Congress  only  supplemented  the  action  of 
tho^e  Stales— perhaps  all  of  them — which,  for  the  protection  of  the  public  morals,  pro- 
hibit the  drawing  of  lotteries,  aa  well  as  the  sale  or  circulation  of  lottery  tickets, 
within  their  respective  limits. 
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That  is  true  in  this  case,  too.  Most  of  the  States  have  leKisI&t^ 
against  this  evil.  Now,  just  a  word  or  two  more  on  that  subject.  I 
rea<l  again  from  the  lottery  case: 

It  said,  in  eSect,  that  it  would  not  permit  the  declared  policy  of  the  States,  which 
Bought  to  protect  Iheir  people  againet  the  mischiefs  of  the  lottery  burineiB  to  be  over- 
thrown or  diaregarded  oy  the  agency  of  interetate  commerce.  We  should  hesitate 
long  before  adjud^ng  t)^t  an  evil  of  nuch  appalling  character,  carried  on  through 
intersbtte  commerce,  can  not  be  met  and  crusned  by  the  only  power  competent  to 
that  end.  We  say  competent  to  that  end,  because  CongreaH  alone  has  the  power  to 
occupy,  by  legislation,  the  whole  field  of  intcretate  commerce.  What  was  said  by 
this  court  upon  a  former  occasion  may  well  be  here  repeated:  "The  fmmers  of  thp 
Constitution  never  intended  that  the  legislative  power  of  the  nation  should  find  itself 
incapable  of  dispoaing  of  a  subject-matter  specifically  committed  to  ita  chaive." 
(ReRahrer,  HO  U.  S..  545,  Sfi3;  sub.  nom.  Wiikereon  v.  Rahrer,  35  L,  ed.,  572,  B7T;  11 
8u[>.  Ct.  Rep,,  865,  869.)  If  the  carrying  of  lottery  tickets  from  one  State  to  another 
be  intenilato  commerce,  and  if  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  an  effective  regulation  for 
the  nuppreesion  of  Iotterie!>,  carried  on  through  fnich  commerce  ia  to  makeit  a  crimin*! 
offense  to  cause  lottery  tickets  to  be  carried  from  one  Stale  to  another,  we  know  of  no 
authority  in  the  courti<  U>  hold  that  the  means  thus  devised  are  not  appropriate  aiid 
iiecrssary  to  protect  the  country  at  large  against  a  spociea  of  in tentate  commerce, 
which,  although  in  ceneral  use  and  somewhat  favored  in  both  national  and  state  Irci^ 
lation  in  the  early  history  of  the  countiy,  has  grown  into  disrepute  and  has  become 
offensive  to  the  entire  penj>le  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  kind  of  traffic  which  no  one  can 
bo  entitled  ti)  pursue  as  of  right. 

That  regulation  may  sometimes  appmpriately  assume  the  form  of  prohibition  i> 
also  illustrated  by  the  case  of  diseased  cattle  transported  from  one  State  to  another. 
Such  cattle  may  have,  notwithstanding  their  contntion,  a  value  in  money  for  aame 
purposes,  and  yet  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  Congress,  under  its  power  to  re^bte 
commerce,  may  either  i>ro\-ide  for  their  being  inspected  before  transportation  beein^ 
or,  in  its  diucretion.  may  prohibit  their  being  transported  from  one  State  to  anouier. 
Indeed,  by  the  act  of  Mav  29, 1884  (chap.  60,  23  Stat.  L.,  32-,  par.  6,  U.  8.,  Comp.  Stat., 
1901,  p.  3184),  Congrees  has  provided: 

"That  no  railroad  company  within  the  United  States  or  the  owners  or  masters  iif 
any  steam  or  sailing,  or  other  veneel  or  boat,  shall  receive  for  transportation  or  tiaa^ 
port  from  one  State  or  Territoiy  to  another,  or  from  any  State  into  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  from  tho  District  into  any  State,  any  live  atock  affected  with  any  con- 
taginue,  infectious,  or  communicable  disease,  and  especially  the  disease  known  U 
pi  euro-pneumonia;  nor  shall  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  deliver  for  snch 
transportation  to  any  railroad  company  or  master  or  owner  of  any  boat  or  vumL 
any  rivc  Hli>ck,  knowing  them  to  he  affected  with  any  contagious,  infections,  orcom- 
municablo  diseaec;  nor  shall  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  drive  on  foot  or 
transport  in  private  conveyance  imm  one  Stale  or  Territory  to  another,  or  from  tDv 
State  into  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  the  District  into  any  State,  any  lii^ 
stock,  knowing  them  to  be  affected  with  any  contagious,  infectious,  or  communicable 
diiNKUie.  and  evpeciaily  the  disease  known  ae  pleuro-paetimoiUB."  (Reid  v.  Oilondo. 
187  U,  S.,  137;  ante.  lOS,  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  92.) 

I  read  again  from  a  later  part  of  the  opinion: 

It  is  said,  however,  that  in  order  to  suppress  liitleriea  carried  on  througfa  inteirtile 
commerce  Coimrese  may  exclude  lottery  tickets  fmm  aiich  commerce.  T£at  principle 
loadii  neccKsarily  to  tho  conclusion  that  Congress  may  arbitrarily  exclude  from  com- 
ment among  the  States  anv  article,  commodity,  or  thing,  of  whatever  kind  or  nature, 
or  however  useful  or  valuable,  which  it  may  diuoec,  no  matter  with  what  motive,  tu 
declare  shall  not  be  carried  from  one  State  to  another.  It  will  be  time  ennngti  to  con- 
Hider  the  constitutionality  of  such  legislation  when  wo  must  do  so.  The  present  cas 
does  not  require  the  c<iurt  to  declare  the  full  extent  of  the  power  that  Congnm  n»v 
exercise  in  the  regiJation  of  commerce  among  the  States.  We  may,  however,  repeat 
in  thia  connection  what  (he  court  has  heretofore  mid,  that  the  power  of  Cooaies  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  States,  although  plenary,  can  not  be  deemed  arbitian'. 
since  it  is  subject  to  such  limitations  or  reatnctions  as  are  preacribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  power  therefore  may  not  be  exercised  eu  aa  to  infringe  righta  secureid  ct 
prulecltil  by  that  insfrumeiU, 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  imagine  legislation  that  would  be  justly  liable  to  sucb 
an  objection  as  that  stated  and  be  hostile  to  the  objects  for  the  accomplishment  d 
which  Congress  was  invested  with  the  general  power  to  r^;ulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States.    But,  aa  often  said,  the  poBsiblo  abuse  of  a  power  is  not  an  aigumeui 
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againet  its  existence.  There  ia  probably  no  govemmeDt&l  power  that  tnsty  not  be 
exerted  to  the  injury  of  the  public.     If  what  ia  done  by  Congrees  is  manifeitly  in 

excess  of  the  powers  granted  to  it,  then  upon  the  courts  will  rest  the  duty  of  adjudging 
that  ite  action  is  neither  k^l  nor  binding  upon  the  people.  But  if  what  Congren 
does  ia  within  the  limita  of  its  power,  and  la  Himply  unwise  or  injurious,  the  remedy 
la  that  BUggceted  by  Chief  Justice  Manihall  in  GibbonB  d.  O^en,  when  he  Hud:  "Hie 
wisdom  and  the  discretion  of  Oongresa,  their  identity  with  Uie  people,  and  the  influ- 
ence which  their  conatitueota  poeaeea  at  elections  are  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
as  that,  for  example,  of  declaring  war,  the  aole  reetrainta  on  which  they  have  relied 
to  secure  them  from  its  abuse.  They  are  the  restraints  on  which  the  people  must 
often  rely  solely  in  all  repreeentative  governments," 

The  whole  subject  is  too  important,  and  the  questions  suggested  bv  its  consideration 
are  too  difficult  of  solution,  to  justify  any  attempt  to  lay  down  a  rule  (or  determining 
in  advance  the  validity  oi  every  statute  that  may  be  enacted  under  the  commerce 
clause.  We  deride  nothing  more  in  the  present  case  than  that  lottery  tickets  are 
subjects  of  traffic  among  those  who  choose  to  sell  or  buy  them'  that  the  carriage  of 
c.^C  *^y^^^^^  >,,,  i~.A^^n^A^,^*  ^^*^fi^  t,^T^  ^^r.  Qt-Ai-A  t^  another  is  therefore  ir*"''-^"^'' 


;  that  under  its  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States 
Congress — subject  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  granted —has  plenary  authority  over  such  commerce  and  may  prohibit 
the  carriage  olsuch  tickets  from  State  to  State;  and  that  l^islation  to  that  end,  and 
of  that  character,  is  not  inconsistent  with  any  limitation  or  restriction  impoeed  upon 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  granted  to  Congress, 

Just  one  word  more.  In  a  number  of  decisions  the  courts  have 
decided  that  both  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  engaged  in  the 
business  of  sending  messages  from  one  State  to  another  are  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  that  their  business  is  interstate  commerce 
and  subject  to  national  regulation,  and  the  earlier  of  those  cases — 
there  are  a  good  many  later — ^are  referred  to  in  this  lottery  decision 
as  the  basis  upon  which  some  of  this  opinion  rests  itself. 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  possible  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
lawyer  who  has  thought  about  the  question  that  Congress  has  a  right 
to  prohibit  interstate  gambling;  and  that  is  what  this  bill  seeks  to 
accomplish. 

Mr.  SuMNERS.  Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Hardwick,  Do  you  mean  inter- 
state gambling  that  does  not  involve  articles  of  interstate  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Hardwicx.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  at  all  about  that. 

Mr.  SuMNERS.  I  wanted  to  get  your  view  on  that. 

Mr.  Hardwick.  If  you  have  studied  this  case 

Mr.  SuMNERS.  I  have  studied  it. 

Mr.  Hardwick.  You  understand,  of  course,  there  was  no  real  article 
of  commerce  involved, 

Mr.  SuMNERS.  They  heltl  there,  though,  that  the  lottery  tickets 
were  an  article  of  value  and  could  be  bought  and  sold  for  a  price. 

Mr.  Hardwick.  Yea.  Can  not  a  man's  contract  for  futures  on  the 
exchange  be  bought  and  sold  "i 

Mr.  SuMNERS.  I  am  simply  referring  to  the  statement  you  made  as 
to  interstate  gambling,  "i  ou  readily  understand  I  am  with  you  on 
the  bill.     We  are  on  the  same  side. 

Mr.  Hardwick.  That  would  not  matter,  anyway. 

Mr.  SuMNERS.  I  was  trying  to  find  out  your  view  about  it. 

Mr.  Hardwick.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  expressed  myself 
clearly  on  that  point  or  not:  I  think  the  fact  that  any  agency  of  inter- 
state commerce  was  used  in  order  to  carry  out  gambling  between  peo- 
ple in  different  States,  or  from  one  State  or  district  or  Territory  to 
another  State  or  district  or  Territory,  would  give  Congress  the  right 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  instrumentalities  of  mterstate  commerce  lor 
that  sort  of  a  transaction. 
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The  Chairman.  It  lias  been  areued  before  the  committee,  Mr. 
Hardwick,  that  the  provisions  of  tliis  bill  would  make  ordinary  com- 
mercial hedging  impossible.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  your 
judgment  as  a  lawyer.  I  know  you  have  looked  into  the  question 
carefully,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
would  bear  that  construction  t 

Mr.  Hardwick,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  that  it 
should.  I  submitted  this  bill  to  some  cotton  men  in  my  district  who 
were  inclined  to  oppose  legislation  on  this  subject.  I  did  that  since 
this  matter  has  been  under  discussion.  They  say  there  is  no  reason 
on  earth  why  any  legitimate  hedging  should  not  be  done  by  a  man, 
for  instance,  in  SandersviUe,  Ga.,  a  little  town  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand people  in  which  I  live,  going  out  among  the  people  day  after  day 
and  selling  that  cotton  on  the  board. 

Mr.  Lever.  Having  that  spot  cotton  in  his  possession  t 

Mr.  Habdwick.  Yes.  At  first  I  was  very  doubtful  about  it.  I 
want  to  be  can<lid  with  everybody  in  tliis  room  and  say  I  w^as  afraid 
that  the  time  might  come  if  we  passed  legislation  of  so  stringent 
a  character  that  a  great  many  cotton  buyers  could  not  buy  cotton 
throughout  the  South,  and  there  would  be  fewer  people  there  to  buy 
the  cotton  when  it  was  brought  in  by  the  farmer,  and  there  would  tie 
a  great  howl  against  those  of  us  who  had  stood  for  this  legislation. 
I  did  not  want  to  put  myself  in  the  position  of  causing  a  situation 
where  the  farmers  would  come  to  the  country  towns  and  could  not 
find  buyers  there  to  buy  their  cotton, 

Mr.  Burleson.  I  want  to  make  this  suggestion,  that  in  addition 
to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  you  have  just  read  there  is  this  additional  fact  which  gives 
Congress  the  power  to  deal  with  this  matter  by  legislation.  If  it  cui 
be  aho^vn  that  the  transactions  taking  place  upon  the  New  York 
Exchange  and  the  New  Orleans  Exchange  constitute  an  obstruction 
or  an  interference  to  free  commerce  between  the  States,  then  the 
power  of  course  would  attach  to  prohibit  such  transactions  as  brin^ 
about  this  obstruction. 

Mr.  Hardwick.  I  think  so;  although,  Mr.  Burleson,  I  want  to  say 
frankly  to  the  committee — it  may  not  meet  the  vievre  of  any  of  yoii, 
but  it  IS  my  view,  anyway^I  do  not  believe  we  could  by  legislation— 
in  fact,  I  am  sure  we  could  not,  and  I  do  not  think  any  lawyer  on  this 
committee  will  contend  to  the  contrary— abolish  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange.  Of  course  tiiat  is  a  matter  for  tlio  State  of  New  York.  I 
wish  we  could  abolish  tliose  exchanges,  sometimes.  We  can  not  do 
that,  and  I  will  toll  you  another  thing,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe 
wo  could  undertake  by  legislation  here  to  regulate  the  sort  of  era- 
tracts  they  shall  make  on  these  exchanges,  by  congressional  actiw. 
except  to  "outlaw  the  gambling  contract. 

Mr.  Burleson.  No;  we  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Hardwick.  I  wish  we  could.  I  believe  it  would  help  the 
situation  a  great  deal  if  we  could  pass  leg^lation  that  would  control 
the  sort  of  contracts  these  men  must  make,  and  pass  l^islation  that 
would  control  their  customs  about  delivery  and  about  grading.  It 
might  be  a  wiser  and  more  effectual  way  of  getting  at  the  difficulty, 
but  in  the  limited  sphere  of  federal  action  under  the  powers  conferred 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  upon  this  body  we  have 
not  the  power  to  do  that. 
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The  Chairhan.  One  suggestion  in  the  direction  of  tedslation  has 
been  made,  that  a  larger  margin  should  be  required.  Do  you  think 
the  Federal  Congress  has  any  authority  over  that  ? 

Mr.  Hasdwice.  I  do  not  think  bo,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  seema  to  me 
that  under  this  decision  and  under  the  plain  intimations  in  it  and  the 
cases  that  follow  it,  the  only  thing  we  can  do  ia  to  prohibit  transac- 
tions that  are  simply  gambling  in  their  nature. 

Mr.  BuKLESON.  And  does  not  the  Scott  bill  confine  it  to  that 
exclusively  ? 

Mr,  Hardwick.  I  think  so.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  such  a  hearty 
advocate  of  the  Scott  bill  as  it  stands.  Of  course  these  amendments 
I  have  proposed  are  intended  to  perfect  itj  so  far  as  giving  protection 
against  gambling  transactions  on  the  foreign  exchanges. 

Mr,  Lever,  Suppose  it  appears  by  the  evidence  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  do  not  think  it  does  appear,  that  a  case  has  not  been 
made  out  against  the  exchanges  that  they  are  carrying  on  gambling 
transactions.  Would  the  fact  that  their  operations  tend  to  obstruct 
the  free  movement  of  commerce  bring  this  legislation  within  the 
purview  of  the  cases? 

Mr.  Habdwick.  I  am  afraid  not,  Mr.  Lever;  if  you  want  my  opinion 
on  it. 

Mr.  Levee.  You  differ  with  Mr.  Burleson  on  that  i 

Mr.  Hardwick.  I  expect  I  do.  I  answered  hla  question  hastily 
just  now.  I  am  afraid  you  could  not  base  this  legislation  on  any 
such  proposition  as  that,  standing  alone;  but  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  fact  that  this  legislation  rests  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  if  these 
people  are  not  guilty  of  any  of  these  practices  at  which  the  legisla- 
tion aims,  they  ought  not  to  object  to  it,  and  there  can  be  no  legal 
reason  why  the  bill  should  not  pass,  and  no  moral  reason  why  it 
should  not  pass.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  see  why,  if  they  are  innocent 
of  all  gambling  charges  and  if  the  exchanges  are  as  white  as  snow 
from  that  chaise,  they  should  object  to  legislation  which  prohibits  it. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  one  question? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardwick.  I  will  yield  with  pleasure. 

Mr,  Mandelbaum.  I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  gen- 
tleman when  he  read  the  case.  I  admit  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  case  hardly  covers  the  ground  here.  That  case  pro- 
hibits the  actual  carriage  of  an  article  from  one  State  to  another. 

Mr,  Hardwick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum,  That  is  a  subject  of  transportation  which  the 
court  has  declared  to  be  an  article  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Hardwick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  This  bill  would  cover  that  in  the  same  manner 
if  it  would  or  could  prohibit  the  carrying  of  cotton  from  one  State 
to  another. 

Mr.  Hardwick.  Now  I  will  explain  to  the  gentleman,  because 
]ic  is  not  a  lawyer  and  therefore  nas  not  caught  the  distinction  I 
drew.  In  several  of  these  cases  cited  in  this  opinion  attention  was 
called  by  the  court  to  the  fact  that  telephone  messages  and  tele- 
graph messages  were  interstate  co;nmerce.  NoWj  all  we  propose  to 
regulate  in  this  bill,  besides,  of  course,  prohibiting  the  use  of  the 
United  States  mails  for  this  sort  of  contract,  are  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies  and  the  cable  companies. 
363B7— .\  .\  B— vol  2—10—13 
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Mr.  Mandelbavm.  But  does  it  not  say  in  the  same  cis«  that  they 
have  not  acted  on  those  points  ? 

Mr.  Hardwick,  They  have  decided  that  question. 

Mr.  Mandelbaitm.  Do  they  not  say  that  they  will  act  upon  them 
when  they  come  before  them  in  a  concrete  case  ? 

Mr.  Hardwick.  No  ;  they  said  thoy  would  decide  the  question  as 
to  whether  there  should  be  or  could  be  exclusion  or  prohibition  from 
interstate  commerce  of  any  article  inherently  sound,  but  they  go  on 
and  say  that  where  a  transaction  is  simply  gambling  it  is  not  entitled 

Mr.  Mandelbacm.  Mr.  Hardwick,  you  admit  that  the  main  issue 
in  tliat  case  is  the  covering  of  transportation  from  one  State  to  another 
of  lottery  tickets,  or  of  an  article  that  the  court  has  declared  to  he 
an  article  of  commerce  between  the  States  t 

Mr.  Hardwick.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Mandelbauh.  Under  the  interstate-commerce  act  there  is 
nothing  in  this  case  except  a  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  mails  and 
the  telegraphs. 

Mr.  Hardwick.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I"am  not  a  lawyer,  but  it  seems  to  me  in  order 
to  justify  Congress  in  prohibiting  the  use  by  a  business  of  the  tele- 
graph and  the  mail  it  must  show  conclusively  that  the  business  is 
immoral  in  its  character;  not  that  it  can  be  employed  occasionally 
for  an  immoral  purpose,  but  that  it  is  immoral  m  ita  character  and 
inherently  immoral  in  its  character.  That,  in  my  opinion,  none  of 
those  bills  cover  by  reason  of  their  exemptions.  They  require  that 
the  man  shall  intend  to  fulfill  that  contract — that  he  intends  to  dehver 
when  he  sells  and  intends  to  receive  when  he  buys.  He  doea  not  say 
he  will  not  change  his  mind.     He  must  intend  it  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Hardwick.  In  answer  to  that  suggestion  from  the  genttemsn 
from  New  York,  I  will  read  this  particular  part  of  the  opinion  in  the 
Lottery  case,  which  I  did  not  elaborate  on  because  I  was  talking  to 
gentlemen  most  of  whom  are  lawyers. 

I  read  from  page  350,  where  the  court  considered  the  PensacoU 
Telegraph  case. 

Mr,  SuMNERS.  You  will  find  a  case  cited  there  in  which  they  held 
that  for  a  man  to  walk  across  an  interstate  bridge  is  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Hardwick.  That  is  true;  but  I  want  to  read  from  this  Tele- 
graph case: 

The  queetioD  of  the  ncnpc  oF  the  ommerre  clause  was  again  conBidcrcd  in  Penmrclt 


ivolving  the  validity  o 

cnnfer  upon  a  Iwat  tel««raph  company  the  exclusive  right  to  estsbliah  and  n 

lines  of  electric  t^lcfcrapa  in  certain  cnuntics  of  Florida.  This  court  held  the  act  to  be 
unconstitutional.  Chief  Justice  Waite,  delivering  its  ju<^ment,  said:  "Since  the  catt 
of  Gibbonar.  Ogden  (9  Wheat..  1;  8  L.  ed.,  23)— 

That  is  one  of  the  very  early  cases. 

Mr.  Burleson.  A  leading  case  ? 

Mr.  Hardwick.  Yes;  it  is  the  leading  case,  and  it  is  one  of  the  veiT 
early  cases,  but  I  read  from  the  Pensacola  case — 

"it  hae  never  been  doubled  that  commercial  inlercouree  is  an  element  of  conunetce 
which  comes  within  the  regulatinj;  power  of  CongresB.  Poat-offices  utd  post-KMids  are 
established  to  facilitate  the  transmisfiion  of  intcliiKence.  Both  Congrcw  and  the 
postal  service  are  placed  within  the  power  of  Congress,  because,  being  nAtionsI  in  (hdt 
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operation,  they  should  be  under  tbe  protecting  care  of  the  National  Qovemment. 
The  powers  thus  granted  are  not  confined  to  the  inetrumentalitiea  oE  commerce  of  Qxe 
posbtl  service  known  or  in  use  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  but  they  keep 
pace  with  the  progreee  of  the  country  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  sew  devetopmenta 
oE  time  and  circumstances.  Thev  extend  from  the  horse  with  its  rider  to  the  stage 
coach,  from  the  sailing  vessel  to  the  steamboat,  from  the  coach  and  the  steamboat  to 
the  railroad,  and  Erom  the  railroad  to  the  telecraph,  as  these  new  BfencJes  are  succes- 
eivley  brought  into  use  to  meet  the  demands  of  increasing  population  and  wealdi. 
They  were  intended  for  the  government  of  the  business  U>  which  they  relate  at  all 
timee  and  under  all  circumstances.  As  they  were  intrusted  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment for  the  good  of  the  nation,  it  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  Congreee  to  see 
to  it  that  intercourse  among  the  States  and  the  tMnsmission  of  intelligence  are  not 
obstructed  or  unneceesarily  encumbered  by  state  legislation." 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  That  does  not  cover  it. 

Mr.  Hardwick.  Of  course,  as  you  are  not  a  lawyer,  I  can  not  hope 
to  convince  you  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Hawley.  In  your  opinion  the  telephone  systems  and  the  wire- 
less telegraphy  systems  are  as  much  common  camerB  as  the  telegraph  1 

Mr.  Hardwick.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Have  they  been  so  declared  t 

Mr.  Habdwick.  They  have  been  so  declared.  The  telephone 
companies  and  the  telegraph  companies  were  so  declared  in  this  very 
case  I  have  been  reading  from. 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  was  declared  that  the  telephone  company  was  a 
common  carrier  ? 

Mr.  Habdwick.  Yes;  that  they  were  agents  of  interstate  com- 
merce for  the  transmission  of  intelligence  among  the  States. 

Now,  one  other  suggestion,  on  the  subject  of  the  legal  side  of  my 
amendment.  Of  course  we  could  not  punish  people  in  England  who 
undertook  to  use  a  cable,  or  people  in  Germany  who  undertook  to  use 
a  cable,  but  the  cable  has  two  ends.  One  end  of  it  comes  over  here, 
and  the  message  has  either  to  be  sent  from  here,  if  it  goes  from  this 
side,  or  it  has  to  come  here  if  it  is  sent  from  over  there;  and  we  can 
punish  whoever  stands  at  the  United  States  end  of  it  and  uses  it. 
Therefore  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  legality  and  practicability  of 
the  suggestion  I  have  made  and  its  enforcibility. 

I  thank  you,  Mr  Chairman. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  would  like  to  aak  the  gentleman,  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  telegraph  hnes,  if  there 
was  not  an  act  of  Congress  along  in  the  sixties  that  in  effect  provided 
that  telegraph  lines  accepting  the  provisions  of  that  act — and  I  under- 
stand all  of  them  have  accepted  its  provisions — shall  come  under  the 
jurisdictitm  of  tlie  United  States  Government  as  a  part  of  the  postal 
system  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Hardwick.  I  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  heard  of  that 
act,  though  I  have  never  seen  it.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  right  about  it.  He  evidently  speaks  with  Knowledge,  and 
I  have  heard  there  is  such  an  act.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  my 
mind,  and  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  very  much  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  committee,  that  these  agencies  of  interstate  commerce,  such 
as  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  are  properly  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Congress  and  that  we  can  prohibit  their  use  by  people  who 
■want  to  indulge  in  transactions  that  amount  simply  to  gambling, 
from  one  State  to  another. 

Mr.  Beall.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question,  going  back  to  the  matter 
of  liedging,  and  taking  the  illustration  you  use  of  the  cotton  buyer 
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down  at  Sandersville,  Ga.  He  goes  out  and  buys  the  cotton  from 
the  producer? 

Mr.  Hardwick,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Beall.  Probably  having  a  contract  to  deliver  that  cotton  to 
the  spinner  ? 

Mr.  Haedwick.  Not  always.  That  is  the  trouble.  Some  of  the 
larger  and  wealthier  ones  have  their  connection  made  with  foreign 
spinners  and  sometimes  with  domestic  concerns.  There  are  some  of 
tnem^I  know  a  number  of  these  cases  and  have  accurate  knowledge 
on  that  subject — who  buy  intending  to  sell,  and  are  actually  selling 
day  after  day  against  what  they  buy. 

Mr,  Beall.  Suppose  they  made  a  contract  for  the  sate  of  cotton 
and  they  go  out  among  the  producers  to  buy  it,  and  before  doing  it 
they  seek  to  protect  themselves  by  hedging  upon  the  New  York  or 
the  New  Orleans  exchange. 

Mr.  Hardwick.  Yes;  against  fluctuations. 

Mr.  Beall.  Now  there  is  no  intention  upon  their  part  to  actually 
dehver  the  cotton  that  they  are  buying  from  the  producer  upon  that 
contract  that  they  make  upon  these  exchanges  f 

Mr.  Hardwick.  That  is  true  under  the  present  system,  Mr.  Beall, 
although  it  is  not  true  as  you  suggest — and  that  is  ike  necessary  vice 
of  your  question — that  in  every  instance  these  men  have  already 
made  contracts  for  the  sale  of  the  cotton  they  buy. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  wanted  to  get  your  opinion  upon  that  state  of  facts. 
Suppose  they  have  made  that  contract ! 

Mr.  Hardwick.  Then,  undoubtedly,  there  can  be  no  intention  to 
deliver  when  they  also  sell  futures. 

Mr.  Beall.  There  is  no  intention  to  deliver  upon  the  contract 
that  they  buy  on  the  cotton  exchange  1 

Mr.  Haedwick,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  Is  it  your  idea  that  that  sort  of  contract  should  be 
permitted  ? 

Mr.  Hardwick.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so;  because  if  thev  are 
buying  what  they  have  already  sold  they  do  not  need  any  hed^ng. 
In  other  words,  it  they  have  their  contracts  already  made  with  the 
people  who  are  going  to  spin  the  cotton,  they  do  not  need  to  sell 
futures  on  the  board. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  But  I  am  talking,  Mr.  Hardwick,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  your  man  in  Sandersville.  Suppose  he  gets  an  order  from 
Liverpool  or  Manchester  or  Boston— "I  will  take  500  bales  from  you 
at  10  cents."  Ho  may  not  have  that  cotton,  but  he  knows  that  he  cui 
buy  the  cotton  on  the  exchange  in  New  York  or  New  Orleans  and 
he  knows  ho  can  buy  the  actual  cotton  in  your  town  and  sell  the 
contracts  out  as  he  buys  the  act\ial  cotton.  In  the  case  that  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Beall  is  getting  at  he  really  would  not  have  any  intention 
to  receive  or  to  deliver.  At  the  same  time,  he  does  not  enter  into 
a  transaction  for  the  purpose  of  gambling.  He  is  making  a  legiti- 
mate business  transaction  by  using  the  exchange  simply  as  a  protec- 
tion to  himself.  I  understand  the  question  to  be  whether  that  bill 
would  prevent  that  business  or  not.  - 

Mr.  Haedwick.  Your  idea  would  be  that  he  would  buy  a  contrarl 
in  that  case  ? 

Mr,  Mandelbaum.  He  does  not  buy  it  for  gambling  purposes.  He 
buys  it  for  protection. 
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Mr.  Hardwick.  Now,  why  does  he  buy  it  for  protection  ? 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Because  those  500  bales  may  not  be  available 
in  one  day.  It  may  take  him  a  week  to  ^t  them.  It  may  take  him 
ten  days  or  two  weeks.  In  bad  weather  it  may  take  him  tour  weeks 
to  get  them. 

Mr.  Hardwick.  I  think  that  is  a  good  suggestion. 

Mr.  Glennt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  like  to  butt  in  on  this,  but  I 
worked  for  an  exporter  for  five  years,  and  that  exporter  never  came 
home  in  the  fall  of  the  year  that  he  did  not  have  from  twenty  to  ' 
thirty,  sometimes  forty,  and  even  as  hi^  as  fifty  thousand  bales  of 
cotton  sold  to  the  English  spinner  ahead,  or  to  the  German  or  Rus- 
sian spinner.  He  couB  not  do  that  and  take  the  chance  on  ten  points 
fluctuation  in  the  cotton  market  against  that  cotton.  Ho  had, 
either  in  New  York  or  in  New  Orleans,  contracts  bought  upon  which, 
according  to  this  discussion,  there  was  absolutely  no  intention  to 
take  delivery,  but  it  was  done  simply  to  prevent  the  gambling  end 
of  the  proposition.  That  man  could  not  sell  that  cotton  ahead  because 
he  could  not  protect  himself.  No  bank  would  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,  and  tne  result  would  be,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  that  when 
the  cotton  crop  began  to  move,  the  numbers  of  cotton  men  who  do 
this  business  would  not  have  provided  for  this  amount  of  cotton, 
and  it  would  be  all  forced  on  the  market  at  one  time,  without  any- 
body being  in  a  position  to  step  in  and  buy  the  actual  spot  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  the  extreme  case  which  has  just  been  pre- 
sented, Mr.  Hardwick 

Mr.  Glennt.  Those  are  facts,  sir,  and  they  are  not  only  facts,  but 
to  a  very  large  extent  more  than  you  gentlemen  probably  realize. 

The  Chairman,  I  was  not  questioning  the  facts.  It  only  presents 
an  extreme  case. 

Mr.  Glennt.  No;  it  does  not.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  make. 
It  is  not  an  extreme  case.     It  is  a  case  that  happens  every  year. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  of  Mr.  Hard- 
wick; it  affects  his  own  town. 

Mr.  Hardwick.  I  will  be  veiy  glad  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Let  us  tate  the  reverse  of  the  case  that  I  pro- 
posed to  you  before.  Say  cotton  is  coming  in  in  your  home  town  to 
the  extent  of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  bales  a  day.  Your  buyer  has 
not  got  the  cotton  sold.  He  can  not  get  any  satisfactory  offer  from 
abroad  or  from  the  East  to  buy  that  cotton,  i  et  the  cotton  is  coming 
in  the  town.  The  people  want  to  sell  it.  He  hedges  the  cotton,  not  in 
order  to  gamble,  but  because  he  does  not  want  to  gamble.  He  sella 
it  on  the  New  York  or  the  New  Orleans  exchange,  with  no  intention 
to  deliver  it  there. 

Mr.  Hardwick.  Wi^-  should  he  not  deliver  it  there? 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  One  minute^  please.  He  simply  waits  until  he 
gets  a  satisfactory  offer  from  a  spumer  or  from  a  man  in  Europe  who 
wants  to  buy  that  cotton,  and  can  make  probably  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar  or  half  a  dollar  a  bale.  How  would  that  affect  your  home  town 
if  the  buyer  could  not  buy  that  cotton  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Hardwick,  It  is  a  very  simple  proposition.  The  exchange 
ought  to  be  a  mart  for  the  mitldleman.  Your  New  York  man  ought 
to  Diiy  it  for  the  people  who  want  to  buy  it  and  use  it. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  am  simply  presenting  a  case  that  affects  your 
home  town. 
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Mr.  Hahdwice.  I  understand.  I  understand  its  interest  too,  I 
think. 

Mr.  MANDBI3AUH.  I  know  you  do.  Otherwise  I  would  not  meo- 
tioD  it. 

Mr.  Hardwick.  I  think  in  any  case  like  that  it  would  be  simple 
enough  to  require  the  contract  to  be  made  that  there  shall  be  actual 
delivery  in  contenoplation,  and  then  let  this  man  look  up  a  purchaser 
for  that  cotton.  He  would  do  it  if  you  held  the  exchange  down  to 
its  legitimate  functions. 

Mr.  Lever.  Especially  iheae  men  who  are  great  cotton  merchantB, 
as  they  claim  to  be. 

Mr.  Hardwick.  Yes.  Your  exchange  would  be  a  great  mart, 
then. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  That  is  what  we  claim. 

Mr.  Hardwick.  But  you  say  you  object  to  requiring  actual 
delivery  ? 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  We  do  not.  We  require  actual  delivery.  You 
suggested  the  question,  really,  by  the  ailment  you  made  by  men- 
tioning your  home  buyer. 

Mr.  Hardwick.  Yes;  but  I  say  they  ought  not  to  object  to  actual 
deliveiT  being  required,  and  the  exchange  ought  not  to  object. 

Mr.  MANDELBAUM.  The  exchange  does  not  object. 

Mr.  Hardwick,  Many  buyers  say  now  they  do  not,  either,  to  a 
law  which  requires  them  to  have  in  contemplation  actual  deliveiy  of 
this  cotton  and  to  a  contract  requiring  it. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Our  contract  reauires  it. 

Mr.  SuHNERS.  They  can  not  stand  tor  that. 

Mr.  Hardwick,  Wno  can  not  t 

Mr.  SuMNERs.  The  exchanges.  They  do  not  want  a  contract  that 
requires  delivery  of  cotton.     You  do  not  want  that  contract,  do  you) 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  I  certainly  do.  We  do  not  lose  anything  in 
the  handling  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Hardwick.  Mr.  Chairman^  it  is  already  after  12  o'clock  and 
I  will  close.  I  thank  the  committee  very  much  for  giving  me  an 
opportunity  to  present  ray  views  on  this  question. 

TESTIKONT  OF  KB.  HATTOH  W.  SUMVERS,  BEPKBSEanVa  THE 
FABH  ATTT)  BAVCH,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sumners,  while  I  do  not  want  in  any  way  to 
direct  the  course  of  your  remarks,  yet  I  am  sure  from  your  standing 
as  an  attorney  the  committee  would  particularly  appreciate  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  from  a  legal  standpoint. 

Mr.  Sumners.  I  will  discuss  it  very  bnefly,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  my  jud^ent,  this  bill  prohibits  hedging.  We  want  to  be 
entirely  candid  in  the  discussion  of  so  important  a  matter  as  ttus. 
I  shall  read  no  more  of  the  bill  than  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to 
that  subject.    The  bill  provides: 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  aaaociation  to  send  or  canae  to  be  KDt 
from  one  State  or  TeiritJiry  of  the  United  8tatee  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  anjr 
other  Stale  or  Territory  of  the  United  Statea  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  to  any  for- 
eign  country,  or  knowingly  to  receive  or  knowingly  to  cauM  to  be  received  in  anv 
State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  from  any  other 
State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  cr  boat  any  bK- 
eign  country,  by  a  telegraph  or  telephone  line,  any  meoeage  relating  to  a  contract  (or 
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future  delivery  of  grain,  cotton,  or  other  farm  producU,  without  intendiiiK  that  the 
graiD,  cotton,  or  other  farm  products  eo  contracted  for  sball  be  actually  delivered  or 

received — 

That  stops  hedging — 
or  relating  to  a  contract  whereby  »  party  thereto,  or  any  party  for  whom  or  in  whose 
behalf  such  contract  is  made,  acquires  tne  right  or  privilege  to  demaud  in  the  future 
the  acceptance  or  the  delivery  of  grain,  cotton,  or  other  fann  products,  without  being 
thereby  obligated  to  deliver  or  accept  euch  grain,  cotton,  or  other  farm  products. 

I  would  like  to  study  that  a  little.  It  may  be  that  broadens  it  out 
somewhat.  I  doubt  it.  Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  drafter  of  the  bill  to  make  that  provide  for  hedging 
or  not. 

Mr.  BuBLBSON.  There  are  certain  phases  of  hedging  that  would 
not  be  prevented  by  this  bill.  There  are  certain  phases  of  hedging 
that  would  be  prevented  by  it. 

Mr.  SuMNERs.  Yes.     Let  me  read  that  last  clause  again — 
r  other  farm  products  so  contracted  far  shall  be  actually  delivered  or  received,  or 


relating  to  a  contract  whereby  a  party  thereto  or  any  party  for  whom  or  in  whoeo 
'    '    "        '  '  ' '       '  '  '  '  vilege  to  di  •  ■     ■ ' 


behalf  such  contract  is  made,  acquires  the  right  or  privilege  to  demand  in  the  future 
the  acceptance  or  the  delivery  of  grain,  cotton,  or  other  farm  products,  without  being 
thereby  obligated  to  deliver  or  to  accept  said  grain,  cotton,  or  other  farm  products. 

Now,  gentlemen,  with  reference  to  the  power  to  legislate  upon  a 
subject  of  this  sort,  it  is  my  judgment  that  Congress  does  not  have  a 
right  under  the  interstate-commerce  clause  to  legislate  upon  a  purely 
moral  proposition  as  such.  At  least,  I  know  of  no  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  which  now  gives  it  that  power, 
but  in  my  judgment  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Congress  will 
legislate  upon  that  subject.  Thb  thing  is  true,  as  was  shown  in  the 
lottery  case  which  has  been  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  who  just 
spoke  to  you.  Congress  goes  further,  and  will  go  further  in  the  regu- 
lation of  an  interstate  matter,  where  there  is  a  question  of  public 
morals  involved,  than  it  will  go  where  such  a  matter  is  not  involved. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  very  clear  from  the  lottery  case.  That 
case  was  decided  by  a  divided  court.  There  were  five  judges  who 
decided  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  and  four  of  them 
against  it. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  this  propc^ed  legislation 
is  entirely  constitutional.  I  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  that  dis- 
cussion, I  believe  that  Congress  has  a  right  to  legislate  with  regard 
to  any  interstate  transaction  which  affects  commerce  among  the 
States  or  between  them  and  any  foreign  nation. 

In  a  prosecution  under  this  oill,  in  order  to  sustain  a  conviction 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  prosecuting  attorney  to  show  the  inter- 
state transaction  in  the  first  instance.  Then  it  would  also  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  sustain  this  legislation,  to  convince  the  judges,  or 
rather  to  prevent  their  being  convinced  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
transactions  against  which  it  is  leveled  themselves  affect  interstate 
commerce.  I  believe  that  the  connection  is  so  close  between  the  mat- 
ter against  which  this  proposed  legislation  prohibits  and  the  commerce 
affected  thereby  that  the  courts  will  hold  that  their  connection  is 
sufficient  to  authorize  Congress  to  legislate  with  regard  thereto. 

There  are  only  one  or  two  features  in  connection  with  this  general 
proposition  that  I  desire  to  discuss. 

In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  hedging  proposition.  It  may 
be  that  I  am  wrong  about  that,  but  I  want  to  surest  for  your  con- 
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sideratioD,  in  the  event  you  redraft  the  bill,  that  if  you  draft  a  bill 
authorizing  hedging,  aa  that  system  is  now  appliec^  it  is  going  to 
be  practically  impossible  for  a  prosecuting  attorney  to  secure  a  con- 
viction for  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  that  liill  unless  you  are 
extremely  careful  in  its  language  and  its  provisions.  It  is  one 
thing  to  declare  a  given  act  illegal  and  another  thing  to  write  the 
law  so  th&t  it  can  be  enforced;  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  draw  fine 
distinctions  or  to  enter  the  realms  of  a  man's  intentions  in  order  to 
determine  the  corpus  of  a  given  offense. 

The  members  oi  the  exchanges  at  one  time  denied  that  the  expressed 
intention  to  deliver  upon  hedging  contrsicts  was  a  fiction.  Now 
they  recognize  that  it  is  a  fiction  of  the  mind  where  a  man  says  he 
intends  to  deliver  on  such  contracts.  It  ia  clearly  shown  by  the 
record  of  this  hearing,  and  practically  by  the  admission  of  gentlemen 
here  that  when  a  merchant  goes  into  the  market  and  buys  a  hundred 
bales  of  cotton  and  sells  a  hedge  against  it  on  New  York  or  New 
Orleans,  he  has  no  intention  of  making  a  delivery  on  the  contract, 
yet  their  own  contract  provides  that  the  delivery  be  made. 

For  years  and  years  they  resisted  prosecution  on  the  ground  that 
they  actually  intended  to  deliver.  In  the  famous  Scales  case,  that 
went  up  from  Texas,  Scales  went  on  the  stand  and  said  that  so  far 
as  he  knew,  in  every  single  transaction  that  was  made  through  his 
warehouse  on  the  l^ew  York  exchange,  delivery  was  actually  con- 
templated; and  it  was  impossible  for  the  prosecuting  attorney  to 
enter  the  realm  of  Scales's  mind  and  show  what  he  really  intended. 
You  will  find  the  same  difficulty  when  you  come  to  prosecutions 
under  this  bill.  If  you  are  not  extremely  careful^  when  you  come  to 
the  proposition  of  providing  for  a  system  of  hedging,  the  prosecuting 
attorney  will  be  confronted  with  the  man's  own  sworn  statement 
that  in  the  particular  transaction  upon  which  the  prosecution  is  based 
it  was  intended  to  make  deliverv'.  In  such  a  case,  what  is  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  to  do?  What  is  the  jury  to  dot  They  can  not  go 
into  the  realm'  of  the  man's  mind  ana  prove  that  he  ia  swearing  to 
that  which  is  not  true. 

The  character  of  case  which  would  arise  under  a  law  such  as  is 
proposed  here  would  be  almost  entirely  different  from  the  ordinary 
criminal  case  where  criminal  intention  is  presumed  from  acts  proven, 
in  that  the  same  act  under  this  bill  may  be  either  legal  or  illegal, 
depending  upon  the  intention  of  the  actor,  which  intention  is  not 
necessarily  disclosed  by  anything  done  or  omitted  by  him.  It  would 
practically  nullify  the  law  to  make  the  proof  of  the  corpus  of  offenses 
under  it  depend  upon  the  Government's  ability  to  reveal  the  secret 
workings  of  the  defendant's  mind. 

Now,  I  want  to  discuss  with  the  committee  briefly  the  propositioa 
of  hedging. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  conceded  in  this  hearing  that  the  system  of 
hedging  is  the  one  thing  connected  with  this  whole  proposition  that 
must  be  preserved.  It  is  conceded,  too,  that  the  bucket  shop  itself 
is  a  thing  baneful  in  its  influence,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  destroyed. 
Now,  I  do  not  mean  nor  do  I  for  a  minute  desire  to  reflect  upon  the 
good  purposes  of  the  members  of  the  New  York  exchange,  but  I  make 
this  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  institutionally  there  is  but  the 
slightest  difference  between  the  New  York  exchange  and  a  bucket 
shop,  and  I  am  prepared  to  support  that  proposition.    What  is  a 
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bucket  shop  1  A  bucket  shop  is  a  place  where  men  pretend  to  buy 
and  sell  a  commodity  without  intending  to  deliver.  The  man  who 
sells  does  not  intend  to  deUver  and  the  man  who  buys  does  not  intend 
to  receive.  Those  are  the  fundamentals  upon  which  a  bucket  shop 
rests.  That  is  how  you  determine  whether  or  not  an  institution  is  a 
bucket  shop. 

I  grant  you  that  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  New  York 
exchange  are  personally  very  high-class  men.  Those  whom  I  know 
are  men  whose  personal  responsibihty  is  greater,  perhaps,  than  the 
personal  responsibility  of  men  who  are  connected  with  the  bucket 
shops.  These  men  have  been  connected  with  the  New  York  exchange 
so  long  that  present  conditions  have  grown  up  around  them,  and  they 
do  not  appreciate  the  real  sort  of  business  in  which  they  are  now 
engaged.  My  father,  who  lived  down  in  the  South,  opened  his  eyea 
on  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  he  never  questioned  it.  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  a  better  man  than  my  father.  Perhaps  I  am  not  as  good, 
but  I  to-day  can  not  appreciate  how  any  man  on  earth  was  able  to 
indorse  the  institution.  The  day  will  come  when  Congress  will  smile 
that  it  ever  seriously  considered  thb  proposition,  and  the  day  will 
come  when  persons  connected  with  the  New  York  exchange  will  realize 
the  character  of  the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

What  does  the  evidence  in  this  case  show?  It  snows  that  deUvery 
is  not  made  on  New  York  contracts.  In  isolated  cases  deliveries  are 
made,  but  only  on  such  you  could  hedge  in  a  bucket  shop  before 
bucket  shops  were  destroyed.  They  match  the  sales  in  the  New  York 
exchange.  I  do  not  use  the  word  "match"  technically,  and  they  used 
to  match  them  in  the  bucket  shops.  One  man  will  send  in  an  order 
to  buy.  I  do  not  care  whether  they  go  through  one  man  or  two  men. 
The  facts  are  the  same  within  the  institution.  A  man  sends  an  order 
to  the  bucket  shop  to  buy  a  hundred  bales  of  cotton  and  another 
sends  in  an  order  to  the  same  man  to  sell  a  hundred  bales  of  cotton, 
and  those  two  transactions  meet.  They  say  they  will  not  permit  that 
in  the  New  York  exchange.  What  is  the  difference,  in  so  far  as  the 
institution  is  concerned  1  You  send  in  an  order  to  Mr.  A,  a  member 
of  the  exchange,  to  buy  a  hundred  bales  of  cotton.  Another  man 
sends  in  an  order  to  another  member  to  sell  a  hundred  bales  of  cotton. 
Those  two  men  meet  there  within  the  institution  and  both  orders  are 
executed;  the  transactions  are  the  same  in  so  far  as  the  public  is  con- 
cerned. 

What  is  the  difference  "i  Of  course,  I  know  theoretically  there  ia  a 
difference,  but  in  so  far  as  the  actual  practical  effect  is  concerned, 
what  is  the  difference  ?  They  say  that  they  can  demand  deUverv  on 
the  New  York  contract.  I  want  to  show  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  that  deliveiy  is  economically  impossible,  and  the  day  will 
never  come  when  it  wifl  be  economically  possible  for  the  New  York 
exchange  to  make  deliveries  there  on  its  contract.  When  through 
bills  of  lading  were  established  the  possibility  of  New  York  being  a 
spot  market  for  cotton  was  destroyed.  It  takes  from  75  to  100 
points  to  take  cotton  into  New  York.  Its  contract  provides  that 
delivery  must  bo  made  in  the  warehouse  of  New  York. 

I  do  not  care  what  the  other  provisions  of  the  contract  are,  there 
is  an  economical  barrier  that  prevents  the  New  York  exchange  ever 
having  a  contract  upon  which  it  can  dehver  in  New  York.  Men  will 
not  go  there  to  buy  cotton.     This  statement  is  borne  out  by  the 
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reports  of  the  committee  of  the  New  York  exchange  on  licensed 
warehouses  in  the  South. 

Take  the  quotations  this  momin£.  You  will  find  that  spot  cott<Hi 
is  worth  in  Galveston  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  it  is  in  New  Yoit 
It  takes  ahout  80  points  to  get  it  up  there,  does  it  not  t 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Not  from  Galveston. 

Mr.  Glexsy.  You  can  ship  by  sea  at  about  30  centa  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Burleson.  It  is  about  30  points. 

Mr.  SuMSEBS.  In  order  for  that  cotton  to  be  delivered,  it  has  to  be 
certificated.  They  have  got  to  grade  it,  certify  it,  and  warehouse  it 
Do  vou  permit  delivery  anywhere  except  in  the  warehouse  ) 

Mr.  Majjdelbaum.  Not  m  the  contracts. 

Mr.  SuMNERS.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  Those  things 
make  it  impossible. 

Now,  30  much  for  that.  These  gentlemen  want  to  ask  me  some 
questions,  and  I  ^vill  develop  that  further  when  they  do. 

With  reference  to  the  proposition  of  hedging,  in  my  candid  iudg- 
ment  the  custom  is  one  of  the  most  injurious,  so  far  as  the  stabihtv  at 
the  market  is  concerned,  of  any  of  the  systems  and  customs  that  have 
grown  up  in  the  whole  cotton  business. 

There  are  connected  with  the  cotton  industry  three  classes  of  people, 
primarily.  There  is  the  consumer  at  one  end,  and  the  National  Con- 
gress must  consider  him.  You  have  no  right  to  consider  the  producer 
as  against  the  interests  of  the  consumer.  There  is  the  manuracturer, 
the  transportation  man,  and  the  merchant, who  constitute  a  class;  but 
the  people  who  are  directly  and  vitally  interested  in  this  matter  and 
who  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  protect  them, 
are  the  men  who  produce  and  the  men  who  consume  cotton.  Be- 
tween the  producer  and  the  consumer  people  intervene  who  prepare 
the  commodity  for  use;  but  no  man  who  is  a  merchant  has  a  right  to 
demand  that  he  be  permitted  to  render  a  service.  There  is  a  diffo^ 
ence  between  the  relative  rights  of  those  people  before  the  Congress  rf 
the  United  States,  and  the  rights  of  the  man  who  produces  and  the 
man  who  consumes.  The  menrhant  has  a  right  to  tender  his  services, 
and  he  has  a  right  to  demand  pay  for  the  economic  value  of  the  service 
he  renders,  but  he  has  no  nght  to  demand  that  the  people  accept 
his  services.  Nor  does  he  have  the  right  to  disturb  the  free  paaBiee 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  The  producer  is  entitleci  to  m 
fair  value  of  his  product.  The  consumer  is  entitled  to  receive  that 
product  ivith  only  such  charges  attached  to  it  as  are  necessary  to  con- 
vey it  from  the  producer  to  him,  prepared  for  his  use.  The  systemof 
hedging  produces  an  economic  toss,  home  by  the  producer,  or  the  con- 
sumer, or  both.  The  cost  of  hedging  is  anywhere  Mtweea  $15,000,000 
and  $7,500,000  annually.  Cotton  is  bought  four  or  five  times,  and 
every  time  it  is  hedged,  they  say. 

The  man  who  manufactures  cotton  goods  is  entitled  to  recttve  his 
cotton  as  nearly  at  a  uniform  price  as  economical  conditiona  pve  it 
to  him.  The  man  who  uses  cotton  is  entitled  to  receive  it  as  near  its 
economic  value  as  it  can  be  given  to  him.  The  man  who  producea 
cotton  is  entitled  to  as  near  its  economic  value  as  it  can  be  given  U> 
him.  Wlienever  a  merchant  or  anybody  else  establishes  a  system  bj" 
which  the  price  of  the  fruits  of  another  man's  toil  or  the  commotU^ 
which  another  is  bound  to  use  is  disturbed  materially  in  its  travn 
along  the  path  that  is  provided  for  it  by  the  law  of  supply  and  d( 
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and  that  path  is  between  the  States,  or  the  States  and  a  foreign 
country,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  Congress  to  interfere. 

Gentlemen  contend  that  this  system  of  hedging  has  a  tendency  to 
make  prices  stable.  I  want  to  show  to  the  committee  as  briefly  as 
I  can  now  it  is  impossible  for  that  to  be  true. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  total  output  of  the  United  States  is  2,000 
bales,  just  to  illustrate.  Half  of  that  cotton  is  sold.  Suppose  you 
bouglit  it.  Suppose  I  owned  it  all.  I  represent  the  farmer.  You 
represent  the  merchant.  I  have  2,000  bales.  You  come  to  me  and 
say,  "Sunmera,  I  will  buy  a  thousand  of  those  bales."  You  give 
me  10  cents  for  it,  I  have  the  rest  of  it.  Do  you  think  you  would 
be  willing  to  sell  any  of  that  thousand  bales  for  less  than  10  cents 
unless  you  were  hanging  on  the  very  veree  of  bankruptcy?  You 
would  not  do  it.  You  would  say,  "I  paicTlO  cents  for  this  cotton 
and  I  can  not  take  less.  It  is  not  probable  that  Sunmers  will  take 
less  for  the  last  half  of  his  cotton  than  I  gave  him  for  the  other,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  suffer  a  loss  as  long  as  I  can  hold  on  to  it."  I 
would  not  tear  your  underselling  me. 

But  suppose  you  go  into  an  exchange  and  hedge,  you  cut  yourself 
off  from  all  possibility  of  improving  your  financial  condition  by  any 
raise  in  the  price.  You  have  insured  yourself  against  any  loss  by 
reason  of  a  decline  in  the  price^  and  you  have  absolutely  no  interest 
whatever  in  protecting  the  price  of  the  commodity.  Your  half  is 
adrift  on  the  high  seas  of  commerce,  blown  hither  and  thither  by 
every  wind  of  speculation. 

There  is  in  the  record  here  the  testimony  of  a  merchant  who  says 
that  after  this  break  in  January,  when  the  market  was  trembling 
and  needed  all  the  support  it  could  get,  he  went  into  the  market  and 
sold  the  farmers'  cotton  at  a  price  lower  than  the  farmers  would  sell 
it  themselves. 

Mr.  Cone  testified: 

In  the  break  that  occurred  in  New  York  lecently,  I  sold  cotbm  for  much  lees  thtm  • 
I  could  buy  it.  1  told  my  salesmen;  "Boys,  call  up  all  the  mills,  sell  all  tbe  cotton 
you  can."  I  said,  "Fill  the  order  books."  They  called  up  and  we  sold;  in  fact, 
we  did  not  have  to  call  them  up.  The  mills  called  us  up,  and  we  have  orders  on 
our  books  runniDg  clear  into  August,  and  that  cotton  we  sold  is  stilt  owned  by  those 
gentlemen  over  there  (indicating  the  farmers).  But  why  did  we  sell  it?  Because 
we  knew  that  somebody  is  selling  something  in  New  York  for  iem  than  it  was  worth. 
As  each  sale  was  made  I  telegraphed  my  brokers  in  New  York  to  buy  me  July  or  to 
buy  May  cotton. 

That  is  possible  under  this  magnificent  system  of  hedging  that 
they  talk  so  much  about.  When  the  marKet  is  breaking,  when 
every  man  ought  to  stand  under  it  and  get  it  to  a  stable  basis,  these 
men,  by  reason  of  this  system  of  hedging,  undersell  the  farmers,  sell 
the  cotton  they  do  not  own,  at  a  cheaper  price  than  the  farmers  would 
sell.    That  is  the  testimony  in  this  case. 

I  grant  you,  gentlemen,  if  you  pass  this  bill,  there  will  be  some 
disturbance. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  do  vou  think  would  happen  in  the  case 
just  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Orleans  who,  as  an 
exporter,  lias  sold  50,000  or  60,000  bales?  It  may  take  him  six 
months  to  gather  it.  In  the  absence  of  the  hedging  system  would 
it  be  impossible,  in  your  judgment,  for  such  a  transaction  to  be 
made? 
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Mr.  SuMNERS.  No,  sir;  I. will  tell  you  what  I  think  would  come 
about.  These  exchanges  would  become  exchanges  in  truth  and  in 
fact.  They  are  not  exchanges  now.  Tliere  is  not  a  I&tsp  cotton 
exclmnge  in  the  United  States  to-day.  There  is  not  a  pfacewhere 
the  man  who  wants  to  buy  goes  to  meet  the  man  who  wants  to  sell. 
There  would  have  been  more  than  40,000  bales  of  cotton  delivered 
on  the  New  Orleans  contract  sine*  last  September  had  it  been  a  real 
exchange.  There  would  be  much  more  cotton  delivered  than  has 
been  delivered  on  the  New  York  contracts  were  it  a  real  exchange. 
These  gentlemen  who  are  merchants  are  finely  equipped.  They 
buy  cotton  all  over  the  country.  Exchanges  would  develop,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Tliere  was  a  day  when  these  institutions  were  exchanges,  but  the 
gambler  went  to  those  exchanges  and  offered  just  as  much  commissioD 
For  the  privilege  of  gambling  as  the  man  who  has  spot  cotton  to  sell 
offered  for  selling  it.  There  is  where  the  trouble  came  in.  The  vice 
crept  into  these  exchanges.  Instead  of  strangling  that  vice  when  it 
came  it  was  permitted  to  grow,  and  just  as  vice  always  doeswhen 
it  is  given  a  iree  opportunity,  it  strangled  out  the  legitimate  trans- 
actions on  the  exchanges. 

There  would  develop  great  spot  exchanges,  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
this  merchant  would  do.  To  diustrate,  I  would  say  to  him,  "I  want 
you  to  deliver  me  cotton  in  six  months."  He  would  say,  "All  rieht; 
I  will  deliver  that  cotton  at  50  points  on  the  spot  quotation  on  a  given 
spot  exchange  at  the  date  or  delivery."  We  would  get  down  to 
business  then. 

Mr.  Glennt.  May  I  ask  whether  that  would  be  pemussible  under 
the  bill? 

Mr.  SuHNEBS.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Glekny.  He  would  be  selling  somethii^  he  did  not  have  and 
which  he  could  not  get. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  has  the  bona  fide  intention  of  buying. 

Mr.  Summers.  He  has  not  hedged.  He  has  not  sold  anvthing.  He 
has  made  an  independent  contract  with  me.  That  is  the  character 
of  what  I  believe  would  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  meet  the  need  of  the  spinnert  The 
argument,  with  wliich  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  familiar,  is  that  the 
spinner  must  know  to-day  what  the  cotton  he  expecta  to  spin  tax 
months  from  now  is  going  to  cost  him.  Under  your  suggestion  be 
would  not  know  that. 

Mr.  SuMNERS.  I  am  ^lad  to  answer  that.  Of  course  it  is  merely  • 
matter  of  opinion  as  to  just  what  would  be  done.  In  the  case  that  was 
suggested  here  yesterday  the  spinner,  we  will  say,  must  sell  his  goods 
a  year  and  a  half  in  advance.     Now,  he  makes  a  piice  based  on  the 

frice  of  cotton  or  cotton  futures  at  the  time  he  makes  the  contract. 
le  he<lgcs  against  that  sale.  Therefore  the  only  profit  he  expects 
to  receive  is  the  profit  based  on  the  price  of  cotton  at  the  time  or  the 
contract  and  the  price  he  has  agreed  to  sell  his  cloth  tor.  He  hu 
figured  in,  of  course,  all  his  expenses — that  is,  the  price  of  cotton, 
labor,  fuel,  and  those  other  expenses  that  must  occur,  and  he  has 
figured,  say,  lialf  a  cent  per  yard  profit.  The  reason  he  sells  this 
cloth  a  year  and  a  half  in  advance  is  that  he  may  be  certain  of  a 
market  for  the  output  of  his  mills  at  a  fair  profit. 
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He  has  already  determined  in  advance  wliat  his  profit  is  going  to 
be.  Why  could  not  that  spinner  make  this  sort  of  a  contract  with 
the  cotton  merchant,  if  ho  wanted  to  make  a  contract  to  protect 
himself  f  We  will  say  cotton  is  worth  10  cents  a  pound  and  he  is 
manufacturing  ^ngham,  for  instance,  which  he  is  willing  to  sell  at  5 
cents  a  yard.  Why  could  he  not  make  that  sale  on  the  basb  of 
10  and  5,  providing  that  the  price  at  which  he  is  to  make  the  delivery 
be  determmed  by  tne  fluctuation  of  cotton  above  or  below  10  cents — 
bis  selling  price  oased  on  cotton  at  10  cents  and  his  cloth  at  5  cents! 

Mr,  Mandelbaum.  How  about  his  ginghams?  He  would  not  get 
any  more  for  his  ginghams  J 

Mr.  Summers.  Why  not !  You  did  not  listen  to  me.  That  is  the 
reason  you  did  not  hear  what  I  said.  I  am  not  undertaking  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  sort  of  a  system  these  men  are  to  adopt.  I  think 
it  will  work  itself  out. 

The  Chairman.  The  suggestion  I  understood  you  to  make  just  now 
was  that  the  spinner  woum  make  a  contingent  contract  with  the  cus- 
tomer for  his  cloth. 

Mr.  SuMNERS.  A  basic  contract;  yes,  sir;  based  on  ten  and  five, 
with  the  fluctuations.  I  am  not  a  practical  spinner.  I  do  not  know 
how  that  ought  to  be  measured,  but  with  such  fluctuations  as  will  give 
him  when  he  makes  his  final  sale  the  profit  he  would  have  made  If  the 
cotton  had  remained  10  cents  per  pound.  There  is  nothing  arbitraiy 
about  that. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  May  I  interject  one  question !  You  would  not 
consider  that  a  gambhng  contract,  would  you  ? 

Mr,  SuMNERS.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Neither  the  seller  of  the  cotton  nor  the  buyer 
of  the  ginghams  would  know  what  he  was  doing.  In  my  opinion  that 
would  De  a  gamble,  pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  SuMNEBS.  This  is  a  country,  you  know,  where  everybody  has 
a.  right  to  an  opinion.  That  is  not  mine.  I  tiiink  that  is  a  contract 
that  is  absolutely  devoid  of  all  gambling,  for  the  reason  that  this  man 
has  figured  that  he  would  make  half  a  cent  a  yard  on  his  gingham. 
That  18  all  he  will  make  at  any  time.  Now,  if  at  the  time  he  has  to 
buy  the  cotton  the  very  cotton  that  goes  into  the  gingham  has  gone 
up,  ought  not  the  man  who  buys  the  gingham  to  pay  more?  On  the 
contrary,  if  at  the  very  time  he  buys  the  cotton  that  goes  into  the 
gingham  cotton  has  gone  down,  why  ought  not  the  purchaser  of  the 
cloth  to  get  it  at  less  ?  If  there  is  any  gamble  in  that,  I  am  sure  I 
can  not  aigcover  it. 

As  I  say,  I  do  not  think  I  am  going  to  get  any  patent  on  this. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  You  ought  to  on  this  proposition.     [Laughter.] 

Mr,  Beall.  Mr.  Sumners,  I  notice  that  tlie  members  of  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  exhibit  evidences  of  amusement  over  that 
proposition.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  have  been  just  as  much 
amused  if  the  proposition  had  been  submitted  to  them  tliirty  years 
ago  that  New  York  would  cease  to  be  a  spot-cotton  market? 

Mr.  Sumners.  Yes,  air.     I  do  not  tliink  they  ever  dreamed  of  it. 

Mr.  Beall.  Does  the  manufacturer  of  cotton  goods  have  any 
trouble  in  disposing  of  his  product  to  the  retail  merchant  ? 

Mr.  Sumners.  I  am  not  tamiliar  with  that,  Mr.  Beall,  but  I  under- 
stand not. 
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Now,  just  one  additional  thing,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  talk  about 
this  hedging  system  adding  to  the  demand.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  gentlemen  who  make  that  suggestion,  it  does  not  occur  to  me  as 
being  a  serious  proposition.  The  fellow  who  adds  to  the  demand  for 
cotton  is  the  consumer.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  a  man  who  buTS 
a  shirt  like  I  have  or  just  wears  one  garment  in  Africa.  He  js  the 
fellow  who  fixes  the  demand  for  cotton— the  man  who  uses  the  cotton. 

These  gentlemen  have  the  New  York  Exchange  so  big  in  their  eyes 
that  they  feel  that  if  you  should  abolish  it  the  stars  would  fall.  Well,  I 
will  not  say  that;  that  would  not  sound  right,  but  they  believe  that 
if  you  abolish  the  New  York  Exchange  this  whole  thing  will  go  all  to 
pieces. 

It  is  the  biggest  thing  they  know  about;  it  is  so  close  up  to  them. 
They  are  honest  about  it.  We  believed  in  the  South  that  if  the 
institution  of  slavery  were  abolished — I  have  referred  to  that  already, 
and  I  will  come  back  to  it — we  would  be  absolutely  ruined,  and  yet 
every  man  who  is  informed  down  there  knows  that  if  it  had  not  been 
abolished,  in  two  or  three  generations  more  civilization  in  the  South 
as  we  know  it  would  have  perished.  These  exchanges  afford  the 
temptation  and  the  machinery  to  send  the  market  up  or  send  it 
down.  Operations  on  them  constantly  disturb  it.  The  New  York 
exchange  could  not  live  if  it  had  a  stable  market.  Its  very  exist- 
ence  depends  upon  the  going  up  or  down  of  prices.  People  will  not 
go  in  there  and  buy  on  a  stable  market,  and  they  know  it.  Th^ 
thrive  upon  a  disturbed  market. 

There  is  nothing  pergonal  in  that  statement,  but  -I  believe  every 
man  of  fair  information  must  recognize  that  these  exchanges  are 
disturbing  elements,  interfering  in  the  passage  of  conunodities 
from  the  producer  to  the  final  consumer.  The  people  of  this  country 
are  too  resourceful  to  have  to  depend  on  an  institution  of  that  kina, 
that  confessedly  has  gambling  mixed  up  in  it,  in  order  for  the  men 
who  produce  the  cotton  to  be  able  to  cany  it  in  to  the  men  who 
consume  it. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  and  so  far  as  the  other  men  who  have 
appeared  here  as  producers,  or  for  them,  are  concerned,  we  are  willing 
to  take  the  chance.  I  understand  that  legLslators  can  not  foresee 
what  will  happen.  Nobody  can,  I  do  not  know  how  many  other 
manufacturers  have  appeared  here  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  but  I 
believo  no  manufacturers  have  appeared  who  are  not  connected  with 
the  exchanges.  Manufacturers  generally  are  willing  to  take  the 
chance.  I  believo  the  consumers  of  this  country  are  willing  to  take 
the  chance.  The  only  people  I  find  who  are  seriously  objecting  to 
this  measure  are  the  members  of  the  exchanges,  and  their  rights  as 
compared  with  the  rights  of  the  producer  and  consumer  do  not  stand 
in  the  same  class.  If  the  producer  and  the  consumer  do  not  want 
their  services,  or  find  their  activities  to  be  injurious,  it  seems  to  me 
that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Lever.  Mr.  Sumners,  before  you  close  I  would  like  you  to  give 
the  committee  your  idea,  very  briefly  or  as  much  at  length  as  you 
please,  just  how  dealing  in  future  contracts  works  to  the  injuiy  of  the 
producer  and  the  ultimate  consumer  of  cotton, 

Mr.  Sumners.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  peculiar  condition  in  the 
South  with  reference  to  the  production  of  cotton.  I  have  just  gone 
through  a  rate  hearing  in  my  State  in  which  it  was  disclosea  that  by 
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reason  of  thd  fact  that  cotton  was  ruahed  upon  the  market  during 
about  three  months  in  the  year  it  is  necessary  for  the  railroads  of  the 
country  to  provide  for  themselves  a  tremendous  additional  equipment 
which  they  must  have  tied  up  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  is  nec- 
es8U7  for  the  .banks  of  the  country  to  provide  a  very  much  larger 
equipment;  and  so  with  the  whole  machinery  in  my  section  of  the 
country. 

The  farmers  of  the  country  would  market  their  cotton  gradually 
if  they  could.  I  do  not  mean  if  they  financiallv  could,  because  the 
banks  of  the  South  and  the  farmers  of  the  Soutn  are  able  now  to  do 
it;  but  they  do  not  know  what  to  do.  Take  the  January  situation, 
for  instance.  The  season  opens  up.  The  farmer  has  his  cotton  at 
home.  The  economic  thing  to  do  is  to  market  it,  say,  during  ten 
montiis  in  the  year.  Mr.  Thompson,  I  believe,  advocates  that  scheme. 
His  cotton  is  worth  15  cents.  He  does  not  know  what  it  is  going  to 
be  worth  next  day.  He  does  not  know  whether  they  will  raid  the 
market,  as  they  aid  in  January,  and  break  it.  He  does  not  know 
how  much  higher  it  is  goiQ£<  because  it  is  not  reSpondiog  to  the  law 
of  supply  ana  demand.  1%e  result  is  he  dumps  the  whole  crop  on 
the  marset.  The  cotton  of  the  South  went  to  market  at  about  13 
cents,  I  believe.  It  was  economically  worth  16  cents.  A  great 
deal  of  that  cotton  was  bought  by  European  speculators.  I  do  not 
know  how  much,  but  we  will  suppose  it  all  was,  in  order  that  the 
figures  may  go  in  the  record.  The  difference  between  13  cents  and 
15  cents  on  11,000,000  bales  is  $110,000,000.  If  that  cotton  had  all 
been  booglit  by  European  speculators,  or  by  whomever  it  was  bought, 
it  was  an  economic  waste  of  that  amount  in  so  far  as  producers  are 
concerned.  We  believe  that  if  these  outside  influences  were  destroyed, 
if  the  disturbing  influences  were  destroyed,  after  the  cotton  comes  in 
sight  then  its  price  would  not  break  as  it  does  now.  It  ceri^ainly 
would  not  if  this  system  of  hedging  was  not  in  vogue,  because  the 
men  who  buy  cotton  at  15  cents  would  not  sell  it  for  less  than  that. 

There  are  some  other  minor  features  about  it,  but  in  my  judgment 
the  most  serious  thing  produced  by  the  system  of  speculation  is  the 
disturbance  of  the  market,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  the  farmers 
of  the  country  to  apply  sane  business  methods  in  the  marketing  of 
their  product.  I  believe  it  is  a  tremendous  economic  loss  to  the  whole 
United  States.  We  depend  on  cotton  for  our  balance  of  trade,  I 
do  not  say  that  absolutely,  but  the  amount  of  cotton  exported  is 
lu|ger  than  the  balance  of  traile  in  America. 

Mr.  Lbvbk.  What  applies  to  the  farmer  applies  to  the  spinner  also, 
does  it  not ) 

Mr.  Summers.  Absolutely. 

I  am  not  in  favor,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  sending  cotton  higher  than  the 
law  of  economy  sends  it,  because  it  always  reacts.  All  that  the  pro- 
ducers of  this  country  want  is  a  market  governed  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  undisturbed  by  such  influences  as  are  traceable  to  the 
great  exchanges  of  the  country;  and  I  think  from  the  national  stand- 
point that  abnoimally  high  pnces  have  a  tendency  and  will  have  a 
tendency  to  develop  large  competitive  territories  outside  of  the 
United  States  for  the  proouction  of  cotton. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  market  shot  to  pieces  the  spinner 
does  not  know  what  to  do.  It  is  in  testimony  here  that  hedges  on 
the  exchanges  do  not  protect  the  spinner.    It  can  not  do  so  when 
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with  regard  to  cotton  exchanges  is,  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  Ne* 
York  Cotton  Exchange,  unjust  and  unsound. 

We  feci  very  keenly  the  fact  that  a  statement  made  by  us  not 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith  must  have  the  appearance 
of  an  ex  parte  statement,  a  mere  protest  on  our  part,  and  can  not 
carry  tiie  weight  either  with  this  committee  or  with  Congress  or  wili 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  many  of  whom  will  doubtless  reid 
the  record  of  these  hearings,  wliich  would  be  carried  by  a  statement 
made  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith  himself,  where  bt 
had  an  opportunity  to  controvert  any  criticisms  which  might  pan 
upon  liis  work. 

We  feel,  of  course,  that  the  report  of  Mr,  Herbert  Knox  Smithy  or  of 
the  Bureau  of  Coroorations,  signed  by  Mr,  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  i» 
very  injurious  to  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  and  very  unjustlj 
injurious  to  that  exchange.  We  believe  that  the  report  is  esseotiil^ 
unsound  in  its  methods  and  unwarranted  in  its  conclusions. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  this  committee  desires  me  to  go  into  Uie 
particular  grounds  for  our  belief  that  the  report  of  the  Commissiosff 
of  Corporations  is  of  this  character.  I  am  ready  to  do  that  if  the 
committee  desire  it  to  be  done.  I  will  simply  say,  briefly,  that  the 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  on  exchanges,  though  it  con-  ' 
tains  a  very  large  (]uantity  of  very  valuable  material,  laboRnulf 
collected  and  clearly  set  forth,  is  characterized  from  beginning  U> 
end  by  inaccuracy  of  definition  of  the  terms  which  are  the  critieil 
terms  in  the  whole  discussion,  is  characterized  by  constant  faihin 
to  bring  out  the  real  factors  and  essential  matters,  and  is  conse- 
quently vicious  in  its  conclusions,  because  without  a  systematic  tnd 
specific  laying  out  of  the  facts  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  antTe  at 
just  conclusions. 

The  CiiAiR-MAN.  Mr.  Marsh,  if  you  would  like  to  elaborate  that 
statement  and  go  into  the  question  a  little  more  fully,  I  am  quite 
sure  the  committee  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Jfr.  Marsh.  I  will  do  it  very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  though  I  do 
it  under  a  sense  of  a  kind  of  mental  oppression,  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Smith  is  not  here. 

In  the  first  place,  thei-e  are  three  terms  wliich  are  in  use  in  the 
discussion  of  the  cotton  exchanges  constantly  employed  by  Mr. 
Smith  and  about  the  correct  use  of  which  the  whole  discussion  hang^ 
Those  three  terms  arc,  first,  "cotton  exchange;"  second,  "spot 
cotton;"  third,  "hedge." 

Now,  any  person  who  un<lcrtakes  to  discuss  cotton  exchanges  with- 
out having  jKlcquately  and  scientifically  determined  the  meaning  of 
those  three  terms  is  simply  beating  the  air,  and  Mr.  Smith  has  not 
determined,  scicntificnllj'  or  adequately,  the  meaning  of  any  one  of 
those  three  terms.  He  uses  them  in  the  vaguest,  most  general,  uul 
most  popular  sense.  He  has  in  no  part  of  his  report  scientiflcalh 
studied  what  a  cotton  exchange  is.  There  is  no  part  of  his  report 
in  which,  his^torically  and  analytically,  a  cotton  excnange,  as  a  genus, 
as  a  thing  in  nature,  is  discussed.  He  has  not  discussed  what  classr^ 
of  men  or  what  class  of  men  constitute  cotton  exchanges,  what  cltst 
of  men  the  cotton  exchange  is  intended  for.  He  has  jumbled  into 
one  iK)t,  so  to  speak,  cotton  merchants,  cotton  spinners,  cotton  pro- 
ducers, cotton  speculators.  One  minute  he  is  tuiduoing  a  criticism 
from  a  speculator,  the  next  minute,  from  a  spinner,  and  the  Dezc 
minute,  from  a  producer. 
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The  result  is  that  his  discussion  is  constantly  vitiated  by  these 
intrusions  of  matters  that  ought  to  have  been  excluded  and  which  he 
himself  would  have  excluded  if  he  had  scientifically  and  analytically 
examined  the  fundamental  of  what  a  cotton  exchange  is. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
features  of  the  whole  report  is  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Herbert  Knox 
Smith  juggles  with  the  words  "spot  cotton."  Spot  cotton  throughout 
the  report  is,  to  the  eye  of  one  familiar  with  the  trade,  middling  cot- 
ton. That  appears  to  be  what  Mr.  Smith  has  in  his  mind  when  he 
talks  about  spot  cotton.  Low  middling  cotton,  according  to  Mr. 
Smith,  is  not  spot  cotton.  Good  middling  cotton  is  not  spot  cotton. 
Good  ordinary  cotton  is  not  spot  cotton.  Middling  fair  cotton  is  not 
spot  cotton.  Spot  cotton  is  middling  cotton,  and  in  his  whole  dis- 
cussion of  the  relative  values  of  contracts  for  future  delivery  of  spot 
cotton,  he  is  playing  upon  this  misconception,  misstatement  of  what 
spot  cotton  is. 

In  the  third  place,  Mr.  Smith  knows  nothing,  from  first  hands,  of 
hedging.  He  has  not  used  the  facilities  for  oDtaining  the  informa- 
tion which  would  gladly  have  been  furnished  him.  The  report  is 
bestrewn  with  misstatements  about  hedging  which  could  have  been 
avoided  by  the  asking  of  a  single  question  of  a  competent  person. 

Mr.  BtJRLEsoN.  Mr.  Marsh,  do  you  not  think  you  ought  to  point 
out  those  misstatements  instead  of  indulging  in  these  denunciations? 
Mr.  Mabsh.  I  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  desire  now  simply 
to  make  a  general  statement,  that  I  do  not  desire,  and  am  unwilling, 
to  go  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  matters  except  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Smith.     That  position  I  must  adhere  to. 

Mr.  Burleson.  It  strikes  me  it  would  be  less  objectionable  to  Mr, 
Smith  if  you  would  point  out  specifically  wherein  he  was  mistaken 
instead  of  indulging  in  a  general  denunciation  of  the  report  he  has 
made. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  speaking  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Mr.  Smith,  or  what  is  pleasant  or  unpleasant  to  Mr.  Smith. 
I  am  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  free  American  citizen,  a 
cotton  merchant  who  has  a  right  to  speak  to  the  representatives 
of  the  American  people,  and  to  state  his  mind  to  them. 

To  go  on,  Mr.  Chan-man,  one  word  more  with  regard  to  the  matter 
of  hedging. 

Throughout  the  report  of  Mr.  Smith  the  word  "hedge"  is  used 
especially  to  mean  a  ouying  hedge.  Occasionally,  like  a  bone  to  a 
dog,  a  word  is  dropped  about  the  hedge  which  the  cotton  merchant 
has  to  sell;  but  the  whole  discussion  in  the  report  depends  upon 
hedge  in  the  sense  of  a  buying  hedge. 

There,  then,  Mr,  Chairman,  are  three  essential,  critical  terms,  terms 
which  have  to  be  used  on  every  p^e  of  every  volume  of  every  part 
of  this  report,  which  Mr.  Smith  did  not  take  the  trouble  critically  to 
examine,  critically  to  define,  and,  worst  of  all,  critically  to  get  full 
information  about. 

I  have  mentioned  those  three  terms  because  they  indicate  the  chaiv 
actor  of  our  objection  to  Mr.  Smith's  report,  to  tne  work  which  Mr. 
Smith  has  published  to  the  world,  as  describing  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  m  particular.  A  large  number  of  suosidiarj'  matters  he  has 
treated  in  the  same  way.  Hia  remarks  about  hedging  not  being 
insurance  are  too  absurd  for  characterization.   His  ignorance  of  what 
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takes  place  actually,  in  fact,  with  regard  to  speculation  as  a  supposed 
necessity  for  carrying  all  the  hedgrs  against  all  the  cotton  in  the 
world  is  ancient  history,  and  no  one  familiar  with  the  facta  would  for 
a  moment  accept  what  Mr,  Smith  savs  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Burij:sok.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  defense  of 
Mr.  Smith,  hut  I  protest  against  these  general  denunciations  and 
characterizations  or  Mr.  8mith  without  giving  a  single  detail  upon 
which  they  are  based.  I  think  it  is  only  fair,  if  they  are  going  to 
embody  in  these  hearings  wholesale  denunciations  of  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr,  Smith's  report,  that  they  should  at  least  put  their  finger  upon  one 
statement  contained  in  the  report  as  a  basis  for  these  denunciations. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  conclusions  i-eached  by  Mr.  Smith  are  largely 
based  upon  statements  made  to  him  by  members  of  the  exchange, 
and  I  challenge  an  investigation  of  this  report  to  support  me  in  that 
statement. 

Now,  I  am  perfectly  willing  for  the  representatives  and  defenders 
of  the  Now  York  exchange,  if  they  can  point  out  an  error  in  this  re- 
port of  Mr.  Smith,  to  point  it  out.  I  went  to  the  Chairman  a  moment 
flfio  and  said  I  was  perfectly  willing,  if  there  was  a  false  statement  in 
there  or  a  misstatement  in  there,  to  have  it  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Marsh,  and  I  hope  he  will  be  invited  to  point  it  out,  because  if  there  is 
error  there  I  want  to  know  it;  but  I  do  say  and  I  do  protest  that  this 
general  denunciation  of  Mr.  Smith  and  tne  general  characterizatioa 
of  his  report  indulged  in  by  Mr.  Marsh  ought  not  to  be  permitted. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  iiarsh  started  out  in  making 
his  argument  by  saying  he  was  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Herbert  Knox  Smith  did  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  be  present 
at  this  hearing  or  at  any  other  hearing  at  which  he  desired  to  make 
that  statement  in  the  presence  of  the  very  man  who  made  the  report. 
Mr.  Marsh  consented  to  make  his  remarks  as  briefiy  as  possible,  and 
he  has  brought  them  out  in  a  more  elaborate  manner  by  the  request 
put  to  him  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  he  should  make  a 
fuller  statement  of  the  matter  at  issue.  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  the  duty  of  Mr.  Burleson  or  that  it  becomes  Mr.  Burleson  to 
raise  an  objection  to  a  statement  which  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith 
was  notifiea  would  be  made  in  connection  with  this  matter  to-day,  or 
would  he  made  when  he  could  he  here  if  he  could  not  he  here  to-<lay. 
Mr.  Smith  is  not  a  czar.  He  is  only  a  servant  of  the  American  people, 
and  we  have  a  right  to  controvert  his  statement  and  we  intend  to 
exercise  it. 

Mr.  Bball.  I  submit  that  is  a  matter  for  the  committee  to  deter^ 
mine,  not  for  Mr.  Mandelbaum. 

The  Chairman.  The  report  of  Mr.  Smith  is  a  public  documeat 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Marsh,  representing  the 
New  York  ^Ixchangc,  is  stating  his  opinion  and  the  opimon,  I  presume, 
of  his  colleagues,  as  to  the  consideration  which  ought  to  be  given  this 
report  by  the  committee.  His  statement  might  be  stronger  if  certain 
things  were  included;  it  might  be  weakened  if  certain  thin^  were 
left  out;  but  he  is  making  the  statement,  and  I  take  it  that  the  com- 
mittee would  ])refer  that  he  follow  his  own  course  in  the  matter  and 
reserve  to  himself  the  right  to  form  such  conclusions  after  the  statf- 
nient  is  made  as  the  manner  of  the  statement  and  the  matter  of  it 
seem  to  warrant. 

Mr.  IjBveb.  After  all,  we  pass  upon  these. 
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The  Chairman.  We  pass  upon  tliem  finally. 

Mr.  Mahsii.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  hope  I  have  ma<le  it  perfectly  clear 
that  I  am  not  only  willinff  but  should  be  extremeh'  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  up  these  points  in  detail,  with  specific  illustrations  from 
the  report  of  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smitli,  and  bring  out  in  the  fullest 
way  to  the  committee  the  grounds  of  our  strong  dissent  from  them, 
but  that  a  discussion  of  that  kind  not  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Smith 
seems  to  me  to  put  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  in  a  wrong 
position. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  have  only  one  more  point  to  bring  out,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Smith  has  himself  said,  if  1  remember  correctly  the  words,  that 
the  question  of  the  method  of  fixing  the  differences,  that  is  to  say, 
the  valuation  of  the  different  grades  of  cotton  deUverable  upon  a 
contract,  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  About  this  Mr.  Smith  has 
laid  down  a  certain  principle  or  rule.  He  has  said,  not  once  but 
many  times,  in  his  report  that  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  does 
not  conform  to  that  rule.  He  has  said  that  that  rule  is  the  only  just 
and  equitable  rule  or  principle  to  be  followed  in  fixing  differences  be- 
tween grades.  He  has  further  said  that  if  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  can  not  conform  to  that  rule  it  has  no  right  to  exist. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Smith  has  announced  a  very  terrible  rule, 
a  rule  so  binding,  so  imperative,  that  those  who  do  not  conform  to  it 
have  no  right  to  exist;  and  yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Smith  himself  in 
his  own  report  says  that  tliis  rule  does  not  workj  and  he  winds  up  by 
saying  that  although  it  does  not  work  yet  it  is  the  only  just  and 
equitable  rule,  the  only  just  and  equitable  principle,  and,  irrespective 
of  whether  it  works  or  does  not  work,  it  must  be  adopted  or  those  who 
refuse  to  adopt  it  should  go  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  wanting  for  a  long  time  to  ask  Mr. 
Smith  where  he  got  this  rule,  this  imperative  principle.  So  far  as  I 
can  find  out  tlie  curious  thing  is  that  the  rule  does  not  exist.  There 
is  no  such  rule.  There  is  no  sucJi  principle.  Mr.  Smith  has  evolved 
it  out  of  his  own  inner  consciousness,  or  he  has  taken  it  from  vague 
common  talk,  or  he  has  got  it  I  know  not  where.  There  is  nowhere, 
so  far  as  I  know,  any  s(^ientific  investigation  of  these  phenomena 
of  nature  which  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  any  such  rule  or 
any  such  principle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
feel  that  it  is  a  little  hard  on  them  to  be  told  that  because  they  can 
not  see  the  imperativeness  of  a  principle  which  has  never  been 
scientifically  demonstrated  by  anybody,  and  because  they  can  not 
see  their  way  immediately  to  adopt  it,  they  should  be  told  they  have 
no  right  to  exist. 

The  severe  terms  in  wliich  Mr.  Smith  has  laid  down  this  principle, 
his  iteration  of  it  through  the  pages  of  his  report,  have  been  very 
hard  for  us  cotton  merchants  of  New  York  to  endure.  We  realize, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  is  being  every  day 
more  and  more  put  forward  as  the  final  arbiter  of  that  which  is  right 
and  reasonable  and  equitable  in  business  in  the  United  States;  and 
here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  first  great  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations, the  first  attempt  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  to  describe 
a  great  business  and  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  that  business,  who 
know  that  if  the  principles  which  they  foflow  in  that  business  are  not 
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Hound  and  just  principles  they  are  going  to  lose  their  business.  I 
say  these  men  in  this  business,  when  they  come  to  analyze  this  first 
judgment  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  upon  a  great  business,  find 
as  they  believe  that  that  judgment  ia  based  upon  loose,  vague  terms, 
and  that  it  is  a  plea  for  a  principle  asserted  to  be  the  only  just  and 
equitable  principle  in  that  business,  when  no  one,  not  even  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  himself,  has  scientificBJly  investigated 
the  phenomena  to  find  out  whether  there  is  any  such  principle  or  not. 

As  representatives  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  we  have 
desired  from  the  start  to  tlirash  this  matter  out  face  to  face  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations,  We  desire  to  do  what  is  just  and 
what  is  right.  If  the  Commissioner  ot  Corporations  is  right,  we  wish 
to  bow  to  nis  intellectual  authority,  though,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not 
feel  that  we  are  called  upon  to  bow  to  his  poUtical  authority.  But  we 
are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  tlu-asrung  this  matter  out  face  to 
face  with  Mr.  Smith,  and  all  we  can  say  is  that  we  have  given  this 
cximmittee  a  statement,  on  the  face  of  it  ex  parte,  wliich  must  canT 
such  weight  as  an  ex  parte,  uncontroverted  statement  can  carry.  We 
still  saj',  however,  that  if  the  committee  desires  it  at  any  time,  to-day 
or  to-morrow  or  next  week  or  next  month  or  next  year,  we  shall  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  appear  here  face  to  face  with  the  Conunia- 
aioner  of  Corporations  and  thrash  this  matter  out. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  gentlemen  here  who  can  to 
be  heard  briefi}''  ?  I  beheve  this  is  the  last  public  hearing  that  the 
committee  expects  to  give. 

Mr.  Neville.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  paper  yon 
handed  me  just  now  will  be  embodied  as  a  part  of  this  hearing  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  will  be  included. 

Mr.  Neville.  May  I  request,  then,  that  Mr.  Marsh's  remarks  be 
allowed  to  be  a  part  of  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  remarks  he  has  just  concluded? 

Mr.  .Neville.  Yes,  air. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  they  are  to  be  a  part  of  the  record  of  the 
hearing. 

It  is  perhaps  only  fair  for  me  to  state  that  Mr.  Violett,  who  was 
before  the  committee  yesterday,  asked  me  privately  if  he  might  file 
some  two  or  three  letters  that  he  had  from  other  members  of  the 
exchange,  signifying  a  concurrence  with  the  views  he  expressed. 
(See  Appendix,  page  691.) 

Mr.  Neville.  They  will  be  embodied  in  the  report.  We  have  no 
objection  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  notliing  further,  the  committee  vill 
adjourn. 

(Tlie  subcommittee  thereupon  adjourned.) 
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APPENDIX. 

BRIEF  STTBHITTED  BT  THE  NEW  YORK  COTTOH  EXCHANaE  IS 
OPPOSITION  TO  H.  R.  7521  (SCOTT  BILL).  H.  R.  3041  (BURLESON 
BILL),  AND  SIHIIAB  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  NOW  UNDER 
CONSIDERATION  BY  THE  COlOaTTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE  OF 
TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Point  I, 

The  economic  conditions  as  related  to  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  have  been  fully  set  forth  in  the  argument  made  by  Mr. 
Arthur  K.  Marsh  before  your  committee,  but  may  be  summarized 
briefly  as  follows: 

(a)  The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  is  an  association  of  cotton 
merchants  who  have  agreed  among  themselves  upon  certain  by-laws 
and  rules  which  shall  govern  contracts  which  they  make,  one  with 
another,  relating  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  cotton  on  the  spot  in 
New  York,  of  cotton  to  arrive  in  the  port  of  New  York,  and  of  cotton 
for  future  delivery  in  the  port  of  New  York. 

(b)  The  contracts  which  these  merchants  make  with  each  other 
(or  for  the  account  of  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange),  subject  to  the  by-laws  and  rules  which  they  have 
adopted,  are  contracts  wholly  confined  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word  of  the  character  of  interstate  commerce, 

(c)  The  membership  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  embraces 
cotton  merchants,  not  only  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but  also  in  lar^ 
numbers  established  throughout  the  cotton-producing  States  and  m 
the  cotton-consuming  countries  ail  over  the  world. 

id)  These  merchants  in  the  pursuit  of  their  business,  and  to  a  large 
extent  relying  upon  the  facihties  afforded  them  by  their  membership 
in  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  handle  every  year  in  excess  of 
80  per  cent  of  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States. 

Point  II. 

Contracts  for  the  future  delivery  of  cotton,  constituting  the  larger 
part  of  the  business  done  by  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  in  New  York,  are  the  outcome  of  a  long  historical  devel- 
opment of  the  cotton  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  represent 
the  beat  judgment  and  experience  of  cotton  merchants,  as  to  the 
necessary  means  for  handling  the  heavy  burden  which  is  placed  upon 
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them  in  tlie  aiuiual  distribution  of  the  cotton  crop.  These  contracts, 
wbicli  arc  used  by  merchants  for  wliat  is  called  "hedging"  pur]>ose8, 
afford  not  only  these  merchants  themselves,  but  through  them,  all 
producers  and  consumers  of  cotton,  and  all  distributors  of  cotton 
goods,  the  only  available  means  for  distributing  throughout  the 
world  the  groat  risks  involved  in  handling  a  commodity  whose  annu^ 
production  is  of  so  uncertain  a  character  that  great  fluctuations  in 
price  are  inevitable.  Through  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  exchaiuie, 
and  through  the  use  of  these  contracts,  there  has  become  possible 
an  ever  rea<ly  market  both  for  the  sale  and  for  the  purchase  of  cotton, 
and  the  producer  of  cotton  is  thus  enabled  at  any  time  in  the  year 
when  the  price  suits  him  to  sell  his  entire  crop,  and  the  manufacturer 
of  cotton  goods  is  enable<l  to  enter  upon  contracts  for  the  production 
of  any  kind  of  goods  for  delivery  in  the  distant  future.  For  more 
detailed  statements  ui)on  these  points,  we  refer  to  the  arguments 
made  by  Messrs.  Marsh,  Neville,  and  Hubbard. 

We  desire  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the  disastrous  effects 
upon  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  if  these 
facilities,  which  aro  now  available  to  American  spinners  either 
directly  or  through  cotton  merchants,  are  done  away  with,  thus 
throwing  the  business  of  contracting  in  advance  for  goods  into  the 
hands  of  foreign  spinners  who  will  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  hedge  either  in  Liverpool  or  in  Havre.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  greatest  of  all  sufferers  under  these  conditions 
will  be  the  American  labor  now  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacturing 
industry,     (See  the  closing  argument  of  Mr.  Mandelbaum.) 

Point  III. 

A  further  consideration  which  should  have  great  weight  in  the 
minds  of  all  legislators  who  have  at  heart  not  only  the  best  interests 
of  the  cotton  jjroducers  of  the  United  States,  but  also  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  is,  that  it  is  only  through  exchanges 
locate<l  in  the  United  States,  and  consisting  prunarily  of  American 
cotton  merchants,  that  the  interests  of  this  countrv  as  a  producer, 
seller,  and  exporter  of  cotton  can  be  thoroughly  safeguarded.  For- 
eign exchanges  are  in  the  nature  of  the  case  dominated  by  the  interest 
of  buyers  and  consumers  of  cotton,  and  their  rules  and  regulations 
inevitably  reflect  that  interest. 

The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  has  an  economic  interest  both  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  cotton  producing  section  of  the  United  States 
and  also  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  As  the  members 
of  the  exchange  realize  that  their  own  business  success  is  bound  up 
witli  the  economic  success  of  the  whole  country,  they  are  in  a  position 
and  have  a  motive  for  protecting  the  just  rights  of  the  American 
cotton  ])roducer  which  can  not  be  true  of  the  members  of  foreign 
exchanges  nor  of  the  interests  which  they  represent. 

Point  IV. 

The  destruction  of  the  business  of  the  American  cotton  exchanges 
would  certainly  have  a  most  serious  effect  upon  the  financial  position 
of  the  United  States  in  international  trade.    Not  only  would  the 
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steady  marketing  of  the  fotton  crop,  which  depends  upon  a  ready 
market  for  bills  of  exchange  drawn  against  cotton,  be  greatly  disturbed 
and  at  times  rendered  i)ractically  impossible  by  the  withdrawal  of 
opportunities  for  hedging,  but  in  a  larger  sense  the  entire  balance  of 
trade  of  the  United  States  would  almost  certainly  be  profoundly 
affected.  It  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  during  the  past  year  the 
existence  of  cotton  exchanges  in  the  United  States  in  which  were 
carried  hedges,  not  only  against  cotton  in  the  United  States  but  also 
against  the  undistributed  cotton  of  the  entire  world,  has  led  to  remit- 
tances from  foreign  countries  to  protect  these  hedges  of  not  less  than 
$150,000,000. 

Point  V. 

Although  the  criticisms  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  em- 
bodied in  the  report  on  Cotton  Exchanges  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Corporations,  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  deal  almost  exclusively  with 
the  manner  in  wliich  tlic  membei-s  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
have  exercised  their  judgment  with  regard  to  the  internal  economy 
of  the  Exchange,  and  altliough  we  not  only  strongly  dissent  from  the 
justice  of  these  criticisms,  but  also  understand  that  your  committee 
regards  these  matters  as  not  properly  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  the 
bills  now  under  consideration,  we  must  point  out  here  that  the  Ex- 
change from  its  inception  has  never  failed  to  work  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  economic  conditions  under  which  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
United  States  is  marketed;  always  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
producer  of  the  crop  and  affortlmg  liim  an  opportunity  to  market 
the  qualities  of  the  crop  he  is  able  to  produce  at  just  values  for  those 
qualities,  the  production  of  which  he  can  in  no  manner  control.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  a  scientifically  accurate  valuation  of  the  various 
qualities  above  an<l  below  middling,  this  Exchange  has  gone  to  a  large 
expense.  It  is  still  conducting  these  tests,  and  we  refer  to  the  pre- 
liminary results  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Neville  before  your  committee. 

Point  VI. 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  the  contract  traded  in  upon  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  making  compulsory,  by  by-laws  and  rules, 
the  delivery  of  cotton,  if  sold,  and  tlie  receipt  of  cotton,  if  bought, 
can  not  be  questioned.  It  has  stood  the  scrutiny  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  as  shown  in  the  decision  by  Justice  Holmes 
in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  v.  Christie,  a  decision  which 
has  had  to  be  followed  in  all  tlie  federal  courts,  even  in  the  South, 
notwithstanding  their  state  laws  to  the  contrary.  It  has  recently 
been  reaffirmed  bv  tlie  appellate  division  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State  of  New  Yorfe,  which  by  a  unanunous  court  upheld  the  referee  in 
the  case  of  Springs  &  Co.,  respondent,  v.  D.  W,  James,  appellant,  a 
copy  of  which  is  herewith  annexed  and  marked  "Exhibit  A." 

As  the  contracts  made  upon  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  are 
made  entirely  within  the  State  of  New  York,  Congress  can  neither 
claim  nor  has  tlie  right  of  direct  interference  or  prohibition.     The 

firoponents  of  the  bins  under  consideration  by  your  committee  there- 
ore  endeavor  to  set  forth  a  moral  issue  and,  under  the  cloak  of  this, 
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arbitrarily  to  exercise  the  power  of  Congress  over  mail  and  telegraph 
to  interfere  with  the  business  carried  otk  under  jurisdiction  of  a  State. 
Congress,  in  our  opinion,  has  not  the  right  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
mail  or  telegraph  unless  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  business  con- 
ducted by  their  aid  is  of  an  absolutely  and  grossly  inunoral  character. 
The  fact  that  the  instrumentalities  of  tliis  business  might  be  employed 
occasionally  by  some  unscrupulous  person  for  illegitimate  purposes 
does  not  detract  from  the  legality  of  the  business  itself,  and  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  business  is  of  an  inherently  immoral  character 
it  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  not  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  lay 
upon  it  such  prohibitions.  The  case  of  Champion  v.  Ames  (188  U.  S.) 
has  been  cited  by  one  of  the  supporters  of  tne  proposed  legislation, 
who  ondeavoretl  to  point  out  the  riglit  of  Congress  in  this  matter  to 
be  parallel  to  the  case  above  cited.  In  this  case,  in  order  to  get  juris- 
diction, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declared  that  lottery 
tickets  are  an  article  of  commerce  and  that  the  sending  of  them  from 
one  State  to  another  constitutes  interstate  commerce.  To  make  that 
case  parallel  to  the  one  at  issue  Congress  would  have  first  to  prohibit 
the  sending  of  cotton  from  one  State  to  another.  We  do  not  think 
that  anything  like  this  is  contemplated  by  the  proponents  of  the 
difEerent  bills. 

Point  VIII. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  the  possible  constitutionality  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  wo  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  dangers 
attendinj^  any  attempt  to  restrict  or  prohibit  that  which  people 
engaged  in  a  given  business  regard  as  an  inherent  necessity  of  that 
business.  To  strive  to  force  men  to  give  over  that  which  has  become 
to  their  minds  absolutely  essential  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  is 
simply  to  encourage  them  to  seek  for  methods  of  doing  that  which 
they  feel  they  must  do,  even  though  those  methods  come  perilously 
close  to  evasion  of  the  law.  It  must  be  a  serious  question  in  the  mina 
of  ever}'  citizen  familiar  with  the  existing  business  of  distributing 
the  cotton  crop  whether  the  proposed  bills,  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
not  inevitably  give  rise  to  the  commission  of  perjury,  evasion,  and  cir- 
cumvention of  the  law.  And  oven  more  must  this  be  the  case  when 
these  citizens  believe  that  Congress  has  itself,  by  roundabout  and 
unwarranted  means,  strained  its  legislative  powers  to  obtain  juris- 
diction in  matters  over  which,  as  shown  by  the  tenor  of  the  different 
bills  under  consideration,  it  has  no  direct  concern  and  over  which  it 
has  no  proper  jurisdiction. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Geo.  W.  Nxtellb. 

S.  T.  HUBBABD. 

L.  Mandelbaum. 
Arthub  R.  Mabsh. 
Eli  B.  Spbinos. 
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Exhibit  A. 

[On  title  page:  New  York  Supreme  Court,  Appellate  Division- 
First  Department.  Richard  A,  Springs,  William  D.  Martin,  and  Eli 
B,  Springs,  plaintiffs-respondents,  v.  David  W.  James,  defendant- 
appellant.  Opinion.  Edward  D.  Brown,  attorney^ohn  R.  Abney, 
counsel  for  plain  tiff  a-respondenta.  Ivins,  Mason,  WolfT  &  Hoguet; 
Smith,  Hammond  &  Smith,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  attorneys  for  defendant- 
appellant.  Herbert  D,  Mason,  Victor  Lamar  Smith,  Robert  L. 
Hoguet,  and  William  L,  Ransom,  counsel.] 

Supreme  Coukt — Appellate  Division.     Fibst  Defabtment,  Feb- 
ruary, 1910. 

George  L.  Ingraham,  P.  J.,  Frank  C.  Laughlin,  John  Proctor  Clarke, 
Francis  M.  Scott,  Nathan  L.  Miller,  JJ. 

Richard  A.  Spring,  William  D.  Martin,  and  Eli  B,  Springs,  respond- 
ents, against  David  W.  James,  appellant.     No.  4421. 

Appeal  from  a  Judgment  entered  upon  the  report  of  a  referee  to 
hear  and  determine. 

Herbert  D.  Mason,  of  counsel,  Robert  Louis  Hoguet,  Victor  Lamar 
Smith,  William  L.  Ransom,  with  him  on  the  brief  (Ivans,  Mason, 
Wolflf  &  Hoguet,  attorneys),  for  appellant. 

John  R.  Abney  (Edward  D.  Brown  with  him  on  the  brief)  for  re- 
spondents. 

Clarke,  J. : 

The  plaintiffs  are  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 
The  defendant  resides  in  Blakely,  Ga.,  and  owns  9,000  acres  of  land 
in  Georgia  and  240  in  Alabama,  upon  which  he  raises  cotton,  1,000  to 
1,500  bales  a  year;  owns  a  cotton  warehouse  which  handles  from 
6,000  to  8,000  bales  a  year;  is  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business;  in 
the  oil  fertilizing  busmess;  is  the  president  of  three  banks  and  a 
director  of  two  others. 

He  has  been  engaged  for  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  in  the  cotton 
business  and,  upon  his  own  testimony,  has  bought  and  sold  cotton 
upon  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  through  members  thereof  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years;  and  for  some  two  years  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  this  suit  had  transacted  such  business  througn  and  with  the  plain- 
tiffs and  their  immediate  predecessors  in  business. 

The  complaint  sets  up  five  causes  of  action:  Three  for  money  laid 
out  and  expended  for  defendant's  use  and  at  his  request  in  purchases 
and  sales  of  cotton  for  future  delivery,  upon  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  and  subject  to  its  rules  ana  regulations,  made  upon  the 
orders  of  the  defendant,  statements  having  been  rendered  of  such 
transactions,  partial  payments  made  by  defendant  and  promises  to 
pay  the  balance;  the  fourth  for  interest  paid  on  various  sums  used  in 
said  trades;  and  the  fifth  upon  an  account  stated  for  the  balance 
shown  upon  the  final  statement  rendered  of  $48,672.13,  and  a  promise 
to  pay. 

Summarily  stated,  the  defense  is  that  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  is  a  bucket  shop  and  that  the  matters  set  forth  were  gam- 
bling transactions  upon  wnich  there  can  be  no  recovery.     Subsidiary 
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thereto  defendant  claims  that  the  phiintiffs  in  their  dealings  with  the 
cotton  bought  and  sold  for  his  account.,  so  conducted  themselves  as 
to  violate  the  law  of  agency,  and  thereby  to  relieve  him  of  all  respon- 
sibility for  their  acts  and  of  liability  to  them. 

An  enormous  record  lias  been  presented  to  this  court,  setting  forth 
in  minute  detail,  with  hundreds  of  cxliibits,  the  various  and  intricate 
steps  in  a  large  number  of  transactions.  The  whole  record  has  been 
carefully  examined,  but  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  state  more  than 
the  ultimate  facts. 

The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  was  incorporated  by  a  special  act 
of  theNewYorkLefjislaturCjclmpterSCSof  thcLawsof  1871,  amended 
by  statutes  passed  m  the  years  1880,  1881,  and  1883.  The  purposes 
of  the  corporation,  declared  in  the  act,  were: 

To  provide,  regulate,  and  maintain  a  Huitabic  buildi[i>;,  room  or  rooms,  for  a  cotton 
exchwiffe,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  to  adjust  controversies  between  its  members,  to 
catabliiih  jtut  and  equitable  principles  in  the  trade,  to  maintain  unifonaity  in  its 
rules,  regulations,  ana  usorc^,  to  adopt  standanl.-i  of  cla-^'itication,  to  acquire, 


and  disseminate  useful  information  connected  witli  Uie  cotton  interest  throughout  all 
markets,  to  dccrcaHO  the  local  ri-^ks  attendant  upon  the  huaiuess,  and  generally  to 
promote  the  cotlon  irade  in  the  City  of  New  York,  increase  its  amount,  and  augment 
the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  conducted. 

The  corporation  was  given  power  to  make  all  proper  and  useful 
by-laws  not  contrary  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  or  of  the  United  States.  There  are  many  by-laws  and 
rules  providing  for  the  inspection,  classification,  storage,  sampling, 
and  delivering  of  cotton  and  generally  regulating  the  conduct  of  the 
members  of  the  exchange  and  protectmg  their  customers. 

Section  34  of  the  by-laws  provides  as  follows: 

Any  member  of  the  exchange  who  shall  be  interested  in  or  associated  in  bumnen 
with,  or  who  shall  act  as  the  representative  of,  or  who  shall  knowingly  execute  any 
order  or  ordeis  for  the  account  of  any  orranization,  ^rm,  corporation,  or  iadividuil 
enfc^ed  in  the  business  of  dealing  in  differences  on  the  fluctuations  in  the  market 

Snce  of  cotlon  without  a  bona  fide  purcha.ic  and  sale  of  the  property  for  an  actual 
eliveiy  (commonly  known  as  a  bucket  shop),  or  for  anyone  acting  as  agent  for  micb 
organization^  firm,  corporation,  or  individual,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  unmercantile 
conduct,  which  rendcre  him  unworthy  to  be  a  member  of  the  exchange;  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  he  shall  be  expelled  from  membership  in  the  exch^ige  by  the  board 
of  managers. 

The  method  of  conducting  purchases  and  sales  upon  the  exchange 
is  b}' public  outcry  across  and  around  the  "ring."  The  ring  is  a  space 
on  the  floor  of  the  exchange  inclosed  within  a  railing,  and  encircled 
by  an  elc^vated  platform  2  or  3  feet  wide,  led  up  to  by  a  step  or  two. 
The  amount  and  price  are  recorded  by  the  exchange  reporter. 

Section  93  of  the  bj'-laws  provides  as  follows: 

No  contract  for  the  future  delivery  of  cotton  shall  be  recognized,  acknowledged,  or 
enforced  bv  the  exchange  or  any  committee  or  officer  thereof  unleaB  both  parliea 
thereto  shall  be  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  and  the  contract  snail  bt 
in  fhe  following  form,  viz: 

New  York  (.'otton  Exchange.     Contract.     New  York — .     In  consideratinn  of 

$1  in  hand  paid,  receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  — ■ ■  — — —  have  thi* 

day  sold  to  (or  bought  from) — —  jJ.OOO  pounds  in  about  100  square  bales  of 

cotlon,  growth  of  the  United  Stales,  deliverable  from  licensed  warehouse  in  the  pent 

of  New  York  between  the  first  and  last  days  of next,  inclusive.    The  delivery 

wilhin  such  time  to  be  at  seller's  option  in  one  warehouse,  upon  notice  to  buyer,  u 
provided  by  the  by-laws  and  rules  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange.  The  cotton  to 
be  of  any  grade  from  good  ordinarv  to  fair,  inclusive,  and  if  tii^^  or  stained,  not  belo« 
low  middling  stained  (Kew  York  Cotton  Exchange  inspection  and  classificatian)  at 
thi<  price  of  — — —  cents  per  pound  for  middling,  with  additions  or  deductioni  ki 
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other  grades,  according  to  the  rates  of  the  New  York  Cottj^n  Exchange  existing  on  the 
day  previouB  to  the  date  cit  the  tninsteniblo  notice  o!  deliverj-.  Either  party  to  have 
the  right  to  call  for  a.  margin,  as  the  variationa  of  the  market  for  like  deliveriea  may 
warrant,  and  which  margin  shall  be  kept  good.  This  rontrapt  is  made  in  view  of  and 
in  all  reapecta  subject  to  the  rules  and  conditioim  eatabliBhed  by  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange,  and  in  full  accordance  with  section  92  of  the  by-laws. 

Verbal  contracts  (which  shall  always  be  presumed  to  have  been  made  in  the  fore- 
going form)  shall  have  the  same  standing,  force,  and  effect  aa  written  ones,  if  notice  in 
writmg  of  such  contracts  shall  have  been  given  by  one  of  the  parties  thereto  to  the 
other  party  during  the  day  on  which  such  contract  was  made,  or  on  the  next  bueineee 
day  thereafter. 

Section  118  of  the  by-laws  provides  that — 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  seller,  on  the  day  on  which  transactiona  in  contracts  take 
place,  to  furnish  a  contract  or  slip  and  deliver  his  own.  already  signed,  the  oppo8it« 
one  in  blank,  to  the  buyer;  the  latter  shall  then  sign  his  contract,  or  slip,  and  return 
it  to  the  seller    •    •    •; 

and  the  form  of  the  slips  is  prescribed.  A  sample  of  such  "slip"  in 
evidence  reads  as  follows: 

New  York.  Augucst3l,  1906.  Bought  of  Springs  &  Co.,  successor  to  J.  H.  Parker  A 
Co.,  and  agree  to  receive  from  them,  subject  to  the  by-lawe  and  rules  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  2,500  B,  cotton  Dec.  delivery  at  9.08  R.  H.  R.  4  Co. 

which  interpreted  means  2,500  bales  of  cotton  for  December  deliveiy 
at  9,08  cents  per  pound,  and  signed  by  the  member  of  the  exchange 
buying,  and  the  corresponding  sold  note  or  slip  specified  that  the 
signer  agrees  to  deliver.  This  short  form  or  slip  under  the  by-laws 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  long  form  of  contract  provided  for,  with  all 
its  terms  and  conditions. 

Immediately  upon  executing  an  order,  the  member  of  the  exchange 
notifies  his  customer  by  wire  or  by  mail.  A  sample  of  the  written 
notice  is  as  follows: 

New  York,  Augrut  31,  1906. 
Mr.  D.  W.  Jaues. 

Deak  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  we  have  this  day  made  the  fol- 
lowing transactions  for  your  account,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange: 

Sold,  2500  Dec.  9,08 
2500     "     9.09 

Please  take  notice  that  all  orders  (or  the  purchase  or  sale  of  cotton,  coffee,  grain,  and 
provisions  for  future  delivery  are  received  and  executed  with  the  distinct  understand- 
ing that  actual  delivery  is  contemplated  and  the  party  giving  the  order  so  understands 
and  agrees.  It  is  further  understood  lliat  on  all  marginal  business  the  right  is  reserved 
to  close  transactions  when  margins  are  near  exhaustion  without  notice. 

Sprinqs  &  Co., 
(Succeflsors  to  J.  H,  Parker  &  Co.) 

All  of  said  notice  is  in  print  with  the  exception  of  the  address,  the 
statement  of  the  amount  of  cotton  sold,  and  the  price. 

The  order  for  these  transactions  was  transmitted  by  telegraph  in 
cipher,  and  the  notification  of  execution  was  also  transmitted  by 
telegraph  in  cipher.  The  cipher  was  from  Shepperson's  Code  of  1881, 
which  lias  been  in  common  use  by  dealers  in  cotton  for  many  years, 
and  was  used  by  the  plaintiffs  and  defendant  through  the  years  of 
their  mutual  relations.     This  code  contains  the  following: 

It  is  distinctly  understood  that  all  orders  sent  by  this  table  are  to  be  subject  in  all 
respects  to  the  rules  of  the  cotton  exchange  of  the  market  where  executed.  With 
every  telegram  sent  by  this  table,  the  following  sentence  will  be  read  aa  part  of  the 
lamely,  this  purchase  has  been  made  subject  to  all  the  by-laws  and  rules  ol 
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our  cotton  exchange  in  reference  to  contracl^  for  ^he  future  delivery  of  cotton.  All 
orders  sent  by  this  code  to  buy  or  aell  for  future  delivery  will  be  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  the  purchaiies  or  sales  fo  ordered  are  to  be  in  every  respect  subject 
to  the  by-laws  and  rules  of  the  cotton  exchan^  of  tfae  market  in  which  they  are 
executed. 

The  learned  referee  has  found  as  matters  of  fact  that  in  all  the 
dealings  between  the  plaintiffs  and  the  defendant,  the  plaintiffs  had 
contemplated  actual  delivery  of  the  cotton  bought  and  sold  for  the 
defendant;  in  some  of  the  transactions  plaintiffs  actually  received 
and  delivered  transferable  notices  with  warehouse  receipts  for  the 
said  cotton;  that  the  plaintiffs  did  not  understand  or  know  that  the 
defendant  did  not  intend  to  deliver  or  accept  delivery  of  the  cotton 
sold  or  bought  bv  the  plaintiffs  for  him,  if  such  were  his  intentions; 
that  the  plaintiffs  did  not  understand  or  intend  that  the  said  orders 
and  requests  were  orders  to  pay  money  according  to  differences  in 
the  cotton  market  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  and  at  the  time  of  the 
sale;  that  all  receipts  and  deliveries  of  cotton  made  by  the  plaintiffs 
for  the  defendant  on  his  contracts  were  genuine  bona  fide  deliveries 
and  receipts  of  cotton,  and  were  not  understood  by  the  plaintiffs  to 
be  fictitious  or  formal  transactions;  that  the  cotton  represented  by 
the  warehouse  receipts  received  by  and  delivered  by  the  plaintiffs 
on  the  defendant's  contracts  represented  actual  cotton  of  tne  char^ 
actor  and  quality  capable  of  being  used  by  actual  users  of  cotton; 
that  the  above  transactions  were  not  wagers  or  bets  made  to  depend 
upon  the  course  of  quotations  and  the  prices  of  cotton  on  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  and  were  not  intended  by  the  plaintiffs  or 
understood  by  the  plaintiffs  to  be  such  bets  or  wagers;  that  all  the 
orders  and  dealings  between  the  plaintiffs  and  the  defendant  were 
imderstood  by  both  parties  to  be  intended  to  be  made  upon  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  and  in  accordance  with  its  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  customs;  that  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  vrss  a 
market  for  the  dealings  in  actual  cotton,  for  delivery  and  receipt  of 
actual  cotton,  and  was  not  an  association  or  agency  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  wagering  and  speculating  on  the  fluctuations  and  prices 
of  cotton. 

These  findings  of  fact  are  sustained  by  the  evidence.  That  both 
the  parties  contemplated  that  the  transactions  should  take  place 
upon  the  cotton  excnange  and  were  to  be  controlled  by  its  rules  and 
customs  is  not  susceptible  of  argument.  The  defendant,  who,  upon 
his  own  testimony,  has  been  engaged  in  doing  business  through 
members  of  the  cotton  exchange  upon  that  exchange  for  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  years,  and  who,  the  testimony  shows,  has  taken  his  profits 
from  time  to  time  without  objection,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
this  liability  now  testifies  that  his  purpose  was  "to  play  the  market," 
and  that  he  did  not  intend  either  to  deliver  or  receive  a  pound  of 
the  cotton  which  he  ordered  the  plaintiffs  to  buy  and  sell  upon  the 
exchange  for  his  account. 

If  we  assume  that  such  testimony,  given  under  such  circumstancM, 
is  credible,  that  would  not  be  ground  for  declaring  the  transactions 
illegal.  Bibb  v.  Allen  (149  U.  S.,  480)  was  an  action  for  commissions 
for  service's  rendered  and  money  paid  and  advanced  by  plaintifTs  for 
and  at  the  request  of  the  defendants  in  selling  for  their  account  and 
as  their  agents  cotton  for  future  delivery  according  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Excnange.    Tm  court  reasserted 
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the  proposition  thut  it  ia  well  settled  that  contracts  for  the  future 
delivery  of  merchandise  or  tangible  property  are  not  void,  whether 
such  property  is  in  existence  in  the  hands  of  the  seller  or  to  be  sub- 
sequently acfjuired,  and  that  the  burden  of  proof  Ls  upon  the  partv 
who  seeks  to  impeach  such  transactions  by  showing  affirmatively  their 
illegality;  that  a  transaction  which  on  its  face  is  legitimate  can  not  be 
held  void  as  a  wagering  contract  by  showing  that  one  party  only  so 
understood  and  meant  it  to  be;  and  in  sustaining  a  judgment  for  the 
plaintiffs  alluded  to  the  fact  that  in  the  memorandum  or  slip  contracts 
the  sales  were  described  as  made  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange ;  that  the  parties  made  use  in  their 
telegraphic  correspondence  of  Shepperson's  Code,  and  said: 

It  ifl  Hhown  Ihat  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  rec- 
ognized no  contracts  except  for  tiie  sale  and  purchase  of  cotton  to  be  actually  deliv- 
ered. These  rules  and  regulatiouB  impose  upon  the  seller  the  obligation  to  deliver 
the  cotton  sold,  and  upon  the  purchaser  the  obligation  to  receive  it.  "  *  *  These 
rules,  which  were  autJiorized  to  be  made  by  the  statute  of  the  State  of  New  YMk, 
under  which  the  exchange  was  incorporated,  enter  into  and  form  a  part  of  the  con- 
tracts of  sale  in  this  case. 

Kingsbury  v.  Kirwan  {77  N.  Y.,  612)  was  an  action  brought  by  a 
cotton  broker  to  recover  on  short  sales  of  cotton  made  hv  them  on 
defendant's  orders.  The  principal  defense  was  that  the  alleged  con- 
tracts of  sale  were  mere  wagers  on  the  future  market  price,  and  so  void 
under  the  statute.     The  court  stated  the  rule: 

To  tender  a  contract  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  property  void  as  a  wagering  con- 
tract, it  must  appear  to  have  been  the  understanding  when  the  contract  was  made 
that  the  property  should  not  be  delivered,  and  that  only  the  difference  in  the  market 
price  should  be  paid  or  received. 

Held,  that  the  dealing  of  the  parties  were  not  shown  to  have  been 
w^ering  transactions  so  clearly  as  to  justify  the  court  in  nonsuiting 
pi  am  tiffs. 

In  Story  v.  Solomon  (71  N.  Y.,  420)  the  court  said: 
If  it  had  been  shown  that  neither  party  intended  to  deliver  or  accept  the  shares, 
but  merely  to  pay  differences  according  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  market,  the  contract 
would  have  been  ill^l.  We  may  gucHB  that  the  parties  were  speculating  upon  the 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  the  stock,  and  that  the  defendant  was  not  Co  be  required 
to  take  or  deliver  any  stock  in  any  case,  but  simply  to  pay  differences.  But  a  con- 
tract which'can  have  legal  interpretation  and  effect  snould  not  be  condemned,  without 
any  proof,  in  that  way. 

citing  with  approval  Bigelow  r.  Benedict  (70  N.  Y.,  202). 

The  defendant  claims  that  the  plaintifTs  have  not  shown  that  they 
have  expended  and  laid  out  for  his  benefit  the  amount  sued  for:  that 
they  did  not  keep  on  hand  the  specific  contracts  for  future  delivery 
made  by  them  under  his  direction  for  his  account  up  to  the  time  that 
he  directed  them  to  close  out  the  transaction  by  purchasing  or  selling, 
&s  the  case  might  be,  and  that  in  their  dealings  with  such  contracts 
they  violated  their  duty  as  hia  agents,  and  that  therefore  he  is  relieved 
from  liability. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  rules  governing  the  relations  of  principal 
and  agent  apply  in  their  entirety  to  the  relation  of  the  defendant  as 

grincipal  and  the  plaintiffs  as  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
xclian^e.  They  were  not  employed  to  buy  a  specific  piece  of  prop- 
erty and  to  holcf  it  for  his  account.  No  specific  cotton,  identifiable 
by  marks  and  numbers,  was  ever  within  the  contemplation  of  either 
party  to  the  contract.     By  the  rules  of  classification  of  the  cotton 
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exchange,  where  it  was  contemplated  that  the  transactiona  should 
be  had,  good  delivery  could  be  made  of  any  cotton  certified  as  com- 
ing withui  the  classification  dealt  in  to  be  delivered  at  any  time 
within  the  month  of  delivery  specifietl.  Cotton  upon  the  exchange 
is  dealt  in  by  units  of  100  bales  of  500  pounds  each,  and  such  a  unit 
is  called  a  "contract."  Actual  delivery  is  made  upon  transferable 
notices  and  warehouse  receii)t.  Such  warehouse  receipt  is  transfer- 
able from  hand  to  hand  and  constitutes  as  valid  a  delivery  as  the 
actual  carting  away  of  the  cotton  itself  from  the  warehouse.  The 
very  purpose  of  an  exchange  ii  to  facilitate  business,  and  as  the 
growth  of  commercial  and  banking  business  has  necessitated  the 
economy  of  the  banking  clearing  house,  so  the  stock  exchange  and 
the  cotton  cxc^hango  have  atlopted  cIcarii^;-house  facilities.  A  oroker 
upon  the  exchange  may  represent  many  customers,  and  may  execute 
during  the  dav  with  many  other  members  many  contracts,  both  of 
sale  and  purchase.  It  woidd  be  as  idle  to  insist  upon  an  actual 
delivery  between  the  members  of  the  exchange  as  it  would  be  to  com- 
pel the  banks  to  cart  to  each  other's  banking  house  the  actual  money 
called  for  by  the  checks  severally  received  by  ea<'h  upon  the  other. 
So  that  the  rules  of  the  exchange  provi<ie  for  certain  methods  of 
clearing.  It  will  be  remembered  that  each  transaction  occurs  across 
the  ring  an<l  is  evidenced  by  a  so-called  slip,  which  is  in  effect  a 
bought  and  sold  note,  or,  in  the  venacular  of  the  exchange,  "a  con- 
tract," which  provides  for  actual  delivery.  The  first  method  of 
clearance  is  by  direct  settlement — that  is,  if  A  has  sold  to  B  and  B 
has  sold  to  A,  the  two  contracts  are  offset  one  against  the  other.  If 
there  is  a  dilTerence  in  the  price,  that  dilTerenco  is  paid.  Second, 
the  ring  settlement,  which  consists  of  three  or  more  transactions 
which  may  be  offset,  and  by  payment  of  dilTerences  lead  to  the  same 
result.  By  this  offset  there  ls  a  substitution  through  the  chain  or 
ring  of  parties.  Another  method  is  called  the  "street  let-out,"  which 
is  smiply  another  method  of  arriving  at  a  novation  or  substitution. 
These  transactions  are  eviilenced  by  the  clearing-house  sheets  and 
the  resultuig  differences  are  settlccf  by  checks  drawn,  each  party 
being  required  to  deposit  u))  fo  S5  a  IJale  as  a  mai^;tn  for  his  trans- 
action, from  which  the  payments  are  made.  This  settlement  of 
exchange  transactions  is  entirely  between  the  members  of  the 
exchange,  who  only  know  ea<'h  other  in  the  transaction,  and  in  no 
way  affects  the  customer,  whose  name  in  such  transactions  is  never, 
as  it  is  called,  "given  up"  to  the  other  side.  A  deals  with  B,  as  a 
member  of  the  exchange,  u])on  the  exchange  contracts,  A  not  know- 
ing whom  B  represents  and  B  not  knowing  whom  A  represent. 
These  settlements  are  not  only  permitted  bv  the  rules  of  the  exchange, 
but  are  recjuired.     Section  lli>  of  the  by-laws  provides  that — 

Incascany  mcmberHhall  parfhapenri^ll  bynrder,  and  [ortheaccountofanypcnm, 
without  nolic'c  being  (rivpn  or  required  of  th(>  name  of  the  party  from  whom  audi 
purchaw,  or  to  whom  ttuch  sale  was  made,  and  it  shall  HubBeqiiently  appear  thftt  ludi 
purchaso  or  sale  may  be  o((et<  and  settled  by  another  contract,  made  by  the  vid 
member  for  account  of  himaelf  or  othen^,  he  may  make  Huch  offset  and  BetUement  at 
anv  time  before  the  maturity  of  (he  orifnnal  contract,  and  thereupon  th«  said  member, 
or  hifl  firm,  if  he  be  tradinf^  in  the  name  of  a  firm  of  which  he  u  a  member,  shall  be 
Bubstituied  in  the  place  of  the  paid  party  from  whom  Buch  purchase,  or  to  whom  mich 
Bale  viae  ori^^inally  made,  and  fhall  be  deemed  a  party  to  the  contract  for  mil  purpoen. 
Such  eiibf>tituti')n  nhall  not  dc[>rive  the  said  member  of  hia  ri^ht  to  any  nun  to  irtlidl 
he  would  bi;  entitled  as  commistiion  under  the  original  c< 
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Rule  6: 


■*  •  "  Any  member  who  may  find  that  he  holds,  for  account  of  his  correspond- 
ents, contracts,  both  of  sale  and  purchase,  in  the  same  monlli  which  offset  each  other, 
ehall  be  authorized  to  offset  and  settle  such  accounts  and  to  eubatitute  therefor  hia 
own  name,  and  he  shall  be  responsible  to  hia  principals  for  the  strict  fulfillment  of 
Buch  contracts,  and  shall  be  liable  to  them  for  all  damages  or  loas  they  may  sustain  by 
reason  of  such  substitution. 

Rule  7  provides — 

*  *  *  That  any  part>;  holding  a  contract  asainst  another,  corresponding  in 
all  respects  eicept  as  to  price,  with  one  held  by  the  other  party  against  him,  may 
close  both  fay  giving  notice  in  writing  to  the  opposite  party,  at  any  time  before  notice 
of  delivery;  or  where  a  "ring"  may  oe  formed,  all  parties  thereto  shall  be  compelled" 
to  settle  upon  the  terms  hereinafter  prescribed.  "    *     It  shall  be  the  duty  of 

each  party  to  a  transferable  notice  or  to  direct  settlements  or  to  "rings"  that  have  been 
accepted  and  upon  which  payments  are  due,  to  eend  to  the  clearing  house  in  a  s^ed 
envelope  addressed  to  the  party  from  whom  such  payments  are  due  •  "  •  a  com- 
parison slip  of  the  net  balajices  due  on  such  settlements, 

with  further  provisions  providing  the  details  of  clearance  settlements. 
In  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  v.  Chrystie,  etc.  (198  U.  S.,  236),  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  under  consideration  the 
question  of  the  legahty  of  the  transactions  upon  the  board  of  trade 
and  the  specific  methods  herein  complained  or.  The  direct  question 
was  stated  by  the  court  as  follows: 

It  is  said  that  the  plaintiff  itself  keepe  the  greatest  of  bucket  shops,  in  the  sense  of 
an  Illinois  statute  of  June  6, 1887;  that  is,  phuee  wherein  is  permitted  the  pretended 

■buying  and  selling  of  grain,  etc.,  t-i»i>""»  -"—  in«~«>! ( ;.-; —  — i : —  » — 

be  property  so  bought,  or  of  deliv< 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  said: 

It  appears  that  in  no  less  than  three-quarterB  of  the 
there  is  no  physical  handing  over  of  any  grain,  but  that 
by  the  direct  method,  so  called,  or  by  what  is  known  as  "ringing  up."  The  direct' 
method  consists  simply  in  setting  ofF  contracts  to  buy  wheat  of  a  certain  amount  at 
a  certain  time  against  contracts  to  sell  a  like  amount  at  the  same  time,  and  paying 
the  difference  of  price  in  cash  at  the  end  of  the  business  day.  The  rin^  settlement 
is  reached  by  a  comparison  of  books  among  the  clerks  of  the  members  buying  and  sell- 
ing in  the  pit,  and  picking  out  a  series  of  transactions  which  begins  and  ends  with 
doings  which  can  be  set  against  each  other  by  eliminating  those  between,  as,  if  A 
baa  sold  to  B  5,000  bushels  of  May  wheat,  and  B  has  sold  the  same  amount  to  C,  and 
C  to  D,  and  D  to  A.  Substituting  D  tor  B  by  novation,  A's  sale  can  be  set  a^nst 
his  on  simply  paying  the  difference  in  price; 

and  the  legality  of  direct  settlements,  ring  settlements,  and  hedging 


The  sales  in  the  pits  are  not  pretended,  but,  as  we  have  said,  i 


s  made  in  the  pits,  because  in  them  the  members  are  principals. 
The  proportion  of  the  dealings  in  the  pit  which  are  settled  in  this  way  tnrows  no  light 
on  the  question  of  the  proportion  of  serioua  dealings  for  legitimate  business  purposes 
to  those  which  may  be  classed  as  wsgera,  of  pretended  contracts.  No  more  does  the 
fact  that  the  contracts  thus  disposed  of  call  for  many  times  the  total  receipts  of  grain 
in  Chicago.  The  (act  that  they  can  be  and  are  set  off  sufficiently  explains  the  possi- 
bility, which  is  no  more  wonderful  than  the  enormous  disproportion  between  the 
currency  of  the  countiy  and  contracts  for  the  payment  of  money,  many  of  which  in 
like  manner  are  set  oB  in  ctearine  houses  without  anyone  dreaming  that  they  are 
not  paid,  and  for  the  rest  of  which  the  same  money  suffices  in  succession,  the  less 
being  needed  the  more  rapid  the  circulation. 

The  court  also  said: 

This  court  has  upheld  sales  of  stock  of  future  delivery  and  the  substitution  of  par- 
ties, provided  for  by  the  rules  of  the  Chicago  Stock  Exchange.  (Clews  v.  Jamieeon, 
182  U.S.,  461.) 
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Bearing  in  mind,  then,  that  tlio  dealings  between  the  pluntiffs  and 
the  defendant  had  reference  to  and  were  to  bo  consummated  upon 
the  exchange  with  reference  to  and  controlled  by  the  by-laws,  rules, 
and  T^ulations  thereof,  wliich  governed  the  pfuntiffs  as  members 
thereof  and  that  those  rules  and  regulations  contemplated  and 
required  actual  performance  of  the  contracts  for  future  dehvery  and, 
as  oetween  members,  provided  for  clearances  by  prescribed  methods 
which  could  be  compelled  by  any  member,  and  that  these  methods 
have  been  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  hold- 
ing that  a  settlement  by  way  of  set-off  is  equivalent  to  delivery  and 
that  the  defendant  does  not  complain  that  his  directions  were  not 
carried  out  and  that  he  did  not  receive  prompt  notice  of  the  sale  or 
purchase,  as  ordered  by  him,  at  the  prices  reported  at  the  time  made, 
and  that  he  made  no  question  of  the  accounts  received  until  this  suit 
was  brought,  what  is  it  that  he  complains  of?  That  because  the 
contracts  which  were  purchase<l  or  sold  for  his  account  were  settled 
by  way  of  substitution  and  set-off  between  the  plaintiffs  and  other 
members  of  the  exchange  before  the  time  when  he  gave  his  order  to 
close  the  transaction,  therefore  no  moneys  had  been  laid  out  or 
expended  for  his  benefit.  But  for  every  contract  that  was  8et>-off 
against  another  contract  there  was  a  payment  pro  tanto,  because 
setoff  is  payment,  and  where  the  prices  named  m  the  contract  dif- 
fered an  actual  payment  in  money  took  place.  So  that  the  effect, 
so  far  as  the  plaintiffs  were  concerned,  was  precisely  as  if  when  he 
did  order  the  transaction  closed  they  had  paid  out  the  actual  sum 
which  represented  the  difference  between  the  purchase  and  the  sell- 
ing price.  No  harm  came  to  him  by  reason  of  this  transaction.  The 
only  persons  that  he  ever  knew  were  the  pluntiffs;  it  was  upon 
their  faith  and  credit  that  he  rested  when  he  gave  his  orders.  They 
never  reported  to  him  the  names  of  the  persons  with  whom  they  had 
entered  into  the  contract  which  he  had  authorized  them  to  make, 
either  the  opposite  broker  or  the  principals  of  that  broker.  He  dealt 
with  the  plaintiffs,  and  the  rules  required  that  whenever  the  substi- 
tution and  set-off  occurred  they  should  be  responsible  for  the  strict 
fultillment  of  the  contract  and  be  liable  to  the  defendant.  It  also 
appeared  that  at  all  the  times  the  plaintiffs^  when  said  offsetting 
an<l  settling  occurred,  hail  on  their  books  and  in  their  possession  con- 
tracts sufficient  to  supply  the  defendant  and  all  other  cuatomeis  who 
had  open  contracts  upon  their  books. 

So  that,  it  seems  to  us,  he  not  having  sustained  the  burden  of 
showing  that  hb  transactions  with  the  plaintiffs  were  wagers,  and 
it  having  been  shown  that  they  promptly  executed  his  orders  as 

fiven,  and  that  his  transactions  eventuated  in  a  loss  which  was  paid 
V  them  in  the  manner  indicated,  that,  irrespective  of  the  question 
of  an  account  stated,  the  plaintiffs  sustained  their  several  causes  of 
action  and  were  entitled  to  the  judgment  rendered  in  their  favor. 

We  think  that  the  amount  of  the  judgment  should  be  reduced 
by  the  sum  of  t75.  On  November  8  the  plaintiffs,  upon  the  defentl- 
ant's  tlirection,  undertook  to  close  out  his  December  contracts  by 
buying  5,000  bales.  They  bought  3,500  bales,  but  were  unable  tu 
complete  without  bidding  the  price  up  on  the  customer. 

So,  in  order  to  mve  hia  money  and  for  hie  benefit,  we  bought  Juiiiarv'a  at  the  nine 
time.  We  made  a  eal«  and  a  purrhase  of  1,500  December's  at  B.M,  wtucJi  filled  in  hi: 
order  and  thefirm  was  then  long  of  the  January's  utd  abort  ot  December's,  aodaaaooo 
after  as  there  wan  any  December's  offering  they  bought  in  the  DecemMr*i  and  nM 
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out  their  January's.  That  would  be  a  hedge  of  January'a.  That  wm  all  done  in 
one  dav.  He  got  hia  December's  at  9.90,  wnereae,  if  we  had  bid  in  the  market  for 
them,  ne  might  have  had  to  pay  as  high  as  9.95.    I  believe  there  was  a  profit  of 

about  $75. 

At  the  close  of  the  case  plaintiffs'  counsel  asked  the  referee  to 
allow  the  $75  to  the  defendant  in  the  case.  For  some  reason  this 
was  not  done.  We  think  that  should  have  been  allowed.  However 
good  the  intention  and  favorable  the  result  to  the  plaintiffs,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  the  credit,  and  the  amount 
of  the  judgment  should  be  accordingly  reduced. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  judgment  should  be  modified  by 
reducing  the  amount  thereof  by  $75,  and  as  so  modified  afiinned,  with 
costs  to  the  respondents. 

All  concur. 

Three  letters  submitted  by  Mr.  Violett  and  referred  to  on  pageSlO: 
Nbw  Yobk,  July  U,  1907. 
Mr.  Atwood  Violbtt, 

,     New  York  City,  N.   Y. 

Deab  Sir:  Your  lavor  23d  instant,  with  inclosures,  has  reached  ua.  Weretumyou 
herewith  the  paper  eiened. 

We  believe  that  which  you  are  striving  to  accomplish  a  most  laudable  undertaking, 
and  aa  you  have  taken  more  interest  than  anyone  we  know  of  in  an  endeavor  to  put 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  on  a  high  plane  as  r^^ards  its  contracts  and  one  tnat 
will  give  confidence  in  every  section  of  this  country  and  all  over  the  world,  you  are 
certainly  entitled  to  great  pistse. 

We  never  could  understand  why  the  business  of  the  great  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
should  be  kept  at  a  disadvantage  with  other  exchangee  because  of  inequalities  that 
misht  be  speedily  remedied. 

tt'e  are  in  favor  of  anything  that  is  fair,  and  trust  your  exertions  will  prove  successful 
and  benefits  will  be  derived  from  them  by  every  member  of  the  exchai^. 


Yours,  very  truly, 


LaTBAH,  ALBXANnEB  &  Co. 


Leroi  Spsinos  &,  Co., 
Bankebs  and  Cottom  Meschants, 

Laiuxuter,  S.  C,  February  Jt,  1907. 
Mr.  Atwood  Violett, 

New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  circular  letter  of  the  9th,  and  would  say  that  I 
thoroughly  approve  of  your  position,  and,  furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  we  have  any 
right  to  receive  any  cotton  below  the  grade  of  low  middling  white  and  above  the 
grade  of  strict  good  middling  white  on  contract.  This  will  cover,  almost  any  year, 
90  per  cent  of  the  cotton  produced,  and  it  looks  as  if  this  should  be  sufficient  to  make 
a  contrECt.  I  think  the  members  of  the  exchange  are  standing  in  their  own  light  and 
advertising  the  exchange  to  its  detriment  in  not  making  a  Intimate  contract,  such 
as  would  attract  Intimate  business  and  put  the  New  York  Exchange  quotations  on 
a.  basis  of  spot  quotations  in  the  South.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  it  would  not  bcili- 
fate  business,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  exchange  can  be  maintained  unless  it  has 
legitimate  business  to  govern  its  contracts. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Leroy  Springs. 

W.  W.  Gordon  &  Co., 
Cotton  Factoes  and  CouHiasioN  Merchants, 

Savannah,  Ga.,  February  16,  1907. 
Mr.  Walter  C.  Hubbard, 

President  Cotton  Exchange,  New  Yorl:  City. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  tjova  you,  as  president,  to  the  members  of  the 
exchange,  reporting  conclusions  of  the  board  of  managers  concerning  certain  grades. 

In  mv  letter  to  you,  dated  January  18,  I  stated  my  opinion  of  an  amendment  which 
would  base  differences  in  value  of  grades  upon  recent  differences  in  prices  for  spots 
in  markets  in  the  cotton  States,  where  almost  the  entire  crop  is  originally  sold. 
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Previously,  in  convereation  with  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exctuuige,  I 
have  expressed  this  opinion  to  my  friends  and  the  reply  was,  "You  don't  UDdoratand 
the  situation.  New  Yorlc  would  not  get  cotton  unleee  there  was  some  special  attrw^ 
tion  to  bring  it." 

The  impreesion  in  the  South  is  th&t  for  a  number  of  years  the  attraction  has  cod- 
eisted  in  making  the  differencee  in  value  of  grades  of  eucb  a  character  that  cotton  could 
be  delivered  on  contracts  at  fieures  entirely  foreign  to  the  actual  value  of  said  cotton 
at  date  of  delivery,  thereby  deterring  the  spinner  or  exporter  or  dealer  from  ever 
accepting  delivery  on  a  contract  unless  (or  the  purpose  of  himself  using  it  for  manipu- 
lating succeeding  months. 

Hostile  legislation  in  the  Southern  Statee  has  been  partly  due  to  the  universal  belief 
that  the  methods  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  to  attract  cotton  were  deliberately 
and  intentionally  framed  to  benefit  members  of  the  exchan^  at  the  expense  <^  pro- 
duceiB  of  cotton,  and  that  the  result  of  such  methods  was,  in  the  majority  of  cteee, 
prejudicial  to  the  maintenance  of  prices  based  upon  supply  and  demand. 

As  a  member  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  I  am  interested  in  the  value  of  its 
shares  of  stock,  but  as  a  cotton  merchant  I  am  greatly  more  interested  in  having  the 
New  York  Exchange  so  conducted  as  to  enable  a  dealer  to  hedge  his  sales  to  spinneis, 
and  spinners  hedge  their  sales  of  their  goods.  I  venture  the  opinion  that  thia  Ih  the 
proper  function  of  an  exchange,  and  if  it  avowedly  ceases  to  do  ^ia  it  simply  becomes 
an  arena  for  speculation,  and,  as  such,  will  cease  to  be  of  importance  or  influence  in 

I  write  you  my  views  frankly,  because  I  thick  very  many  of  your  raridest  memben 
do  not  realize  the  seriousnesa  of  the  situation. 

Yours,  truly,  Wk.  W.  Gobdos. 
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